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PREFACE. 


Îhe texts contained in this volume were collected by me during 
a second stay in Blackfoot reservation, from June S'® till Septem- 
ber 17° 1911, T am indebted for them to several storv-tellers, 
Indians of very different ages and degrees of mental development, 
but most of them readv enough to-help a stranger from neross the 
ocean, interested in their future as well as in their romantic past. 

From the following list one can see, from whom 1 got the 
stories, and who acted in each speeinl ense as interpreter. It will 
appear, that only with n few exceptions Joseph Tatsey explained 
to me in English, what was told by himself or by other persons 
in their native language, In some cases, not especially mentioned, 
he assisted 1me also by repeating the words of an informant, that 
Ll might write them down at my ease. 

Hue the ancient Peigans lived. Told by Blood (Kúinaikoan), 
interpreted by Tatsey. 

How they ehased ike buffalo. Communicated by Tatsey and 
. Blood, with the help of White-quiver (Ksiksinopa) and Green- 

grass-bull (Otsimmokuistemik), interpreted by Tatsev. 

How their lodges were made. Commuuicated by atsey, with the 
help of Elie Gardepie and Green-grass-bult, interpreted by 'Iutsev. 

Note on the societies. Based on Blood's knowledge of the sub 
ject, communicated and interpreted hy 'Intsev. 

The Doves and the Braves. Told by Blood, interpreted bv 
Tatsey, 

Child-birtk, Told and interpreted by Tatsev, 

Marriage. Told and interpreted hy Tatsev. 

Death and hereafter. Told and interpreted by Tatsey. 

Medieine-men. Told by Blood, completed and interpreted hv 
Tatser. 

Snawblindress. Told and interpreted by Tatsev, 

Ghosts. Told by Blood, interpreted by Margaret Champagne 
and 'Tuatsey. 

The Wind-maker. Told and interpreted hv Tatsev. 

The Thunderbird. Told and interpreted by T'utsey. 
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Phe chinook and the bliszard. Told and interpreted by Tatsey, 
Goase-chief. Told hy Owl-child (Sepistòkòs), interpreted by Tutsey. 
The Sun-dance. Told by Blood, interpreted by Tutsey. 

Île young waa and the beavers. Virst version. Told by Blood, 
interpreted by Tatser. 

Phe young man änd the beavers. Another version. Told by Wal- 
ter Mountain-chief, whose Indian name is Black-horse-rider (Sikimt- 
ä xkitopt), interpreted by Tatsey. 

Îhe woman and the beaver. Told and in terpreted hy Walter 
Mountain-chief. 

The elk and his wife. Pirst version. Told and interpreted by 
Walter Mountuin-chief. 

Îhe elk and his wife. Another version. Fold by Bear-chiof 
_(Ninoxkväio), interpreted by Tatsey. 

The Seven Stars. Told and interpreted by Tatsey. 

Île Bunched Stars. Told and Interpreted by Tutsey. 

She Milky Way. Told by Chief-all-over (Motúinau), interpreted 
by Tuatsey, 

Lle man who was pitied by a waler-dear, Told by Blood, inter- 
preted by 'Tatsev. 

Île man who was pitied by wolves He. Told by Blood, interpreted 
by Tatsey, 

Hied-head. Told by Bear-chief, interpreted by Fntsev. 

Hhe dezerted children, Vold and interpreted by Tatsey, 

Blue-face. Another versian. ‘Told by Blood, interpreted by Tatsey. 

Belly-fat. Another version. Told by Blood, interpreted by Tutsev. 

Phe men and the romen. Told and interpreted by Tatseyv. 

The Old Man and the wolf on He tee. Told and. interpreted 
br Tatsey. 

Îhe Old Man, the elks, and the gophers. Told and interpreted 
by 'Thtsey, | 

Îhe Old Man and Fat. Told by Blood, interpreted by Tatsey. 

Ïhe Old Man and the geese. Told by Blood, interpreted by 
Futsey. 

The Old Man and the pne-tree as an arrow. Told by Blood, 
interpreted by Tatsey. 

Fhe Old Man ant he buffalo-charm. ‘Told by Blood, interpreted 
hr Tutser. zt 

lie Old Man, the rock, and the Kil-foe. Told and interpreted 
by Eutsey, 

The Old Man, the elk-head, and the old women. Told and inter- 
preted by Tatsey. 
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Lhe Old Man and the spring-birds, Told und interpreted by Tutsey. 

A man saved by a dog. Wold hy Blood, interpreted by George 
Day-rider and Tutsey. 

d man saved by a child. Told by Blood, interpreted by Mar- 
garet Champagne and Tatsey. 

d woman who killed herself. Based on Blood’s information, told 
and interpreted by Tatsey. 

Dresses of old women burned. Told and in terpreted by Tntsey, 

Horses found. Told by Bload, interpreted by ‘Tatsey. 

leo songs. Communicated by Bear-chief, interpreted by Tutsey. 

Morning-eagle diving for guns. Told by Bear-chief, interpreted 
by 'Tutsey. 

From Bear-chief's life-story. Translated back into Blackfoot by 
Fntsey’s eldest hoy, John. 

Wonderful experiences af Bear-chief's, Told by Bear-chief, inter- 
preted by Tatsev. 

Wonderful experiences of Four-horns’. Told by Four-horns (Nisoóts- 
kina), interpreted by Tatsev. 

An adventure of Many-guns'. Told by Manv-guus (Akainamag ka), 
interpreted by Tatsey. 

Latsey's sleepwalking. Told and interpreted by Tutsey. 

How a certain man came lo be married. Communicated and inter- 
preted by the man himself, a half-breed who does not want his 
white man's name to be mentioned. 

lorse- and cattle-ratsing, Told and interpreted hy Tntsey. 

Boys” eaperiences. With only a few exceptions communicated 
and explained to me by my voung friend John Tatsey, who also 
translated baek into Blackfoot the portions from Bear-chief's life- 
story, mentioned above. For N°, 15 and N° 16 F am obliged to 
n smalter boy, called James Vielle, whom TI could not understand 
without John's help. James Vielle pronounces 44 regularly as 4, 
ns many of the vounger people do, but IT have not expressed tlris 
peculianity in writing down his stories, N°, 18 was started by 
nuother young bov, Peter Bear-leggings, whose Indian name is 
White-whiskers (A'pssùyi), but brought to an end by John. N°. 19 
was told and interpreted by Peter Bear-leggings. 

Besides collecting new materials 1 avniled myself of the oppor- 
tumty of verifving the texts, 1 had written “down the summer 
before. The result of this verification is the following supplement 
to the list of corrigenda, published in „Original Blackfoot texts”, 
p. 94. By this new list the small piece of paper with some addi- 
tionul „Errata, nccompanving those texts, has become snperfluous. 
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P. 1, 1. 4 from beneath. Read: nitsiksikop (instead of: nitsi- 
tsikop). 

EF. 5, 1 24. Read: her (instead af: a). 

P. IL, L 10, Read: istsipótos (more usual than: itsipótos). 

P. 14, 1. 13. Only the first accent of the word ought to be 
an acutus. 

P, 16, L 18 sq. Read: They ran around it, [and when they] 
instead of: When they had ran around it, [and). 

P, 16, L 12 from beneath. Read: sokotàiiy’k (instead of: 
sokotämuiy k). 

P. 25, 1. 4. Read: ksiskstekij (instead af: ksiststakin). 

P. 26, IL. 13 and 21, Read: Keiskstekipokài (instead of: 
Ksiststakipoküi). 

P. 32, 1. 27, Read: [When] (instead of: When). 

P. 39, IL 19 sqq. Read in one sentence: Otúutaitsisksisäni, 
omá manikl piu pakstkoyiskeinin itsinitsiu. And in the 
translation: When they began to run by, the voung 
man killed the fnttest cow. 

P. 48, L 18 from beneath. Read: stapót (or istsitapót, more 
usual than: itsitapót), 

P. 52, last line, Read: Mómnitapimui (instead of: Mömaitapimiu). 

P. 53, L 4. Read: itamátòsimhu (instead of: itamnútösimàn). 

P. 56, L 25. After the word „everything is to be inserted: 
by him. 

F_ 57, IL 12 sq. from beneath, Read: Itsúyiùgekimaie (instead 
of: Itsoviùykimnie), 

EP. 59, L 16 from beneath. Read: in front Dof it] (instead of: 
inside [in the water]. 


Ll have to add a few words about the name of the beaver. The 
year before 1 wrote Asístetaki (obt pp. 25 sj), with. de, as it 
is written by 'Tims. Manv of the vounger people in Blackfoot 
reservation pronounce fstalstakt, but in verifving my texts 1 did 
not find anybody, who at the same time had a Zw at the begin- 
mug, and a fe in the interior of this word. All the older Indians, 
Fatsey included, pronounce Aeiskateki, and s0 it is highly probable 
that T was influenced by Tims and some of the bovs, when 1 
imagined to hear Asilstaki from Tatsey’s mouth. A similar case 
Is stidsilsikop (obt p. 1) instead of wi lsihmikop — or nitsiksikùp, 
as other Indians will say —, hut it may be, that Tutser, at the 
time when he was telling the story of Red-old-man, pronounced 
te word with &, influenced by the preceding fs. It is worth to 
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be noticed, that the Blackfoot language in general wavers sometimes 
between ds and 45. In the present texts-e.g. we find for „snake 
pikséksina by the side of the decidedly more usual form pritséksina. 
And for „saw L heard used both iy/4aikayksikstlakióp, and 
1x tikagksiststakip. Fhat many boys and girls change every Ae 
in ds, has been observed when [ was speaking about my voung 
informant James Vielle. 

In this new series [ hinve used in general the same method af 
spelling as in the texts published in 1911. A slight difference is, 
that IT have now preferred to write the ending of the ineluaive 
first person plural of -a-stems without an o, because in most cnzes 
it is nearly innudible. So 1 would rather write sn 
dyhunogläpaudvag kanp, dkotoistùksiskimaup , dykipitoy pòkeotsikaup 
instead of aksipaskauop (obt pp. 20 and 40), aykunoytapmt 
auaykanop (obt p. 20), akotorstöksiskimanop (obt pp. 34 sug), 
dyhipitoypöksotsikauop (obt p. 47). In the same way 1 would 
prefer now to write mafsipashüanki instead of wafsipdskinoki (obt 
p. 22), But im the corresponding forms of -o-stems and -i-stemg 
| continue to write -anop, =auaki, heenuse there the -o- is nearly 
always clearly pronounced, There are some other differences between 
the orthography of these present texts and the way of spelling, 
[ used in 1911, but they are so usignificant, that it will not be 
necessary to give an necount of them in this preface. 1 am well 
aware, that my system is capable of refinement and improvement, 
though L hardly believe, that some of the observations made by 
my reviewer in the „American Anthropologist” (N,S. Vol. XIII, 
pp. 326 sq.) are absolutely correct. T admit, that n sharper lime 
might be drawn between a and z, e and #, a (4) and « than 
has been done in my texts, But where 1 write -wa at the end of 
a word, the -a is a full-sounded vowel, and everybody, who 
knows something of Blackfoot as a spoken Inngunge, wlio has 
watehed the Indians wlule talking among themselves, will confirm 
this statement. So Napin and Nepina stand as equivalents bv the 
side of euch other (the shortest form Napi has a different syntactical 
value). Nevertheless there muy be hidden vowels in some other 
cases, which escaped my hearing. It is a well-known fact, every 
moment to be observed, that often onlv part of a word is 
pronounced clearly, while the rest of it is not even whispered, 
but only indicated by articulntion. T shall be glad, if my-reviewer 
will be able some dav to give us an nccurnte deseription of the 
Blackfoot phoneties. 

The publication of these texte may cause some delay in studving 
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out and publishing my morphological materials: Nevertheless 1 
thought it advisable to have the texts printed first, beenuse these 
are not only of interest to philologists, but may also elaim the 
attention of students of ethnology and folklore. 

Ll econchude this preface with the sincere expression of mv grnti- 
tude to the Indians, who hmve furthered my seientifie purposes, 
Still it is a pity, that some well-informed and experienced men 
among the tribe were not disposed to impart their valuable know- 
ledge, and that some others, who were willing to help me along, 
could not spend so many hours with me, as L should have liked 
and needed. 


SOME ABBREVIATIONS. 


ù, v. Liowis. 

ma — American Anthropologist, 

hit. v. GrRINNELI. 

cl, v. Donser. 

Dorsuy cl == JO. Donser, The Cegiha langunge, Washington 1800, 

Donser to == G. A. Donser, Praditions of the Osage, Chicago 1004, 

Donssr tep — U. A, Douser, 'Pradittous of the Skudi Pawnee, 
Boston-New York 1904. 

Donser-Kuoenen ta — G. A. Douser and A. La. Kroesen, Pendi- 
tions of the Arapaho, Chicago 1003. 

Duvar, v. Wissrkm-Duvanr. 

ft, v. Joxes. 

Guixsenn blt —= G.B. Gursxent, Blackfoot lodge tales, London 1893, 

juf — Journal of American folklore. 

doxes ft — W. doxrs, Fox texts, Leyden 1007. 

Knrornen, v. Donser-Kroenen. 

Lowie a — RK. H. Lowie, The Assimibome, New York 10090. 

Low us — KR. H. Lowie, The Northern Shoshone, New York 100U. 

mbi, v. Wistar-Duvarr. 

Me Cumroek ont — W. Me Cumwrock, The old north trail, or life, 
legends and religion of the Blnekfeet Indians, London 1010. 

meh, v. WissLer. 

ns, v. Low. 

oht, v. UaLeENBecK. 

ont, vs. Me Cuisroex. 

Sums te — S. U, Srmus, Fmditions of the Crows, Chicago 1003, 

sllu, v. Wissuen. 

ta, v. Donser-Krorven. 

tc, Vv. SIMMS. 

to, v. Dorser. 

tsp, v. Dorsrr. 


Xx SOME ABBREVIATIONS, 


UurensreK obt — C, OC. Uurexseek, Original Blackfoot texts, 
Amsterdam LOT. 

Wissen mebi —= C. Wissen, Material culture of the Blackfoot 
Indians, New York 1010. 

Wesren slbi —= U. Wr…ssrer, The social life of the Blackfoot 
Indians, New York 1911. 

WrsLer-Dovara. mbi — C,. Wasser and D.C, Devarr, Mythology 
of the Blnekfoot Indians, New York 1908. | 








How the ancient Peigans lived. 


A kat-Pekäniua manistápauau- 
atutsp, manistiuviy’ pi, omûx- 
táuvospists, onóyckogtaitàmispists, 
manistiuauagkautsiig p, manis- 
tiikoants pi, ki maristiisokàsi- 
mige pi, mistóa min ykanistâgtsi- 
mite pi. 

O'mik pinápoxtsik Kyitiesiszy- 
tait zmnikaie itúitapisamepuuiu. 


Aitápoauäpoysiän úlàsiks, itúi- 
ksistsipoyksiniks, Itaiogekotsiu. 


ltäioykoyin st&mikiks múykei- 


ksistsipoyksniks. _Nínaiks itúi- 
puyiau, itäpaisaistoyin, fistzm- 


amtau: A paistankùtskàät. A kamis- 
tutsôp. T&mmmistutsiu. Itsipú- 
tstmaup nmtmaie itokékau. Api- 
näkuvt itfutakamau: Aàu, áko- 
pakiop. Piiytsis einina, Aix 
kimmikuyiu itditsitau; saiépig’- 
tsis, “Katoyisiks itúitsitan. Otsi- 
stemiksisinà itauáuakoùu Katoyi- 
siks sitokóytsik. Stamikiks úuto- 
moauùkoniau, Ki úitzy pùiimiau. 
A ukeanijspiksistainu. Aitsksàpi- 


miau, A ipstsikaisemspìkaii isto- 
iks, ip tüisatsikataiau.  A’istz- 


mogtotogkendinotataiau. Ai 
stamsatapiksig’ p ótokoàunists. Ki 
ümoksim ótoyisoùuaists üitsinis- 
Estuàsiau. O'teykòsakiks úistem- 
saaniss pi piksistaii. Istststan — omi 
ninau otogkéman Akanistsiunie — 


How the ancient Peigans move 
ed about, how they ate, the 
things they cooked with, the 
things they had happy times with, 
how they fought in war, how 
they plaved, and how they dress- 
ed, the way [ heard about them. 

Far down on Mara's river 
[hiterally: Bear creek], there they 
stayed till late in the spring. Their 
horses were really fat, they had 
done shedding their hair. They 
[the Peigans) waited for one ano- 
ther, They waited for the bulls, 
that they had shed their hair. The 
chiefs talked, they went crying 
nbout the camp, they would say: 
Go about to get lodge-pins. We 
shall move up [away from the 
river). Then they moved up. It 
was in the Battle-coulee that they 
camped. In the morning they 
went round saying: Come on, we 
shall move. When the buffaloes 
were far, we overtook them in 
the Cypress lulls; when they were 
not far, we overtook them in the 
Small Sweetgrass hills. We would 
chase the bulls between the Small 
Sweetgrass hills. The bulls were 
chased first. And their bodies 
were oily, They were put straieht 
up after having been kde 
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mat4siststot. A utòsate, akitanis- 
siunie: Annik imán ostksimäni 
zisikit. A kstemasikomoauaie. Ka 
omt isiststiui ki omik inâmk Aki- 
tnipzkstsip. Omi wmúnt Akitomo- 
_nimaie omt isiststàni. A kitatpeks- 
taimaie. 


Aiksistsinotnu. Aiatùkapotsin. 
Sot4motapòtsiu. Sotémaykàpiunie 
omt aké. Ayrkóskau. Ki omú 
ninùna kakàupiu. Omi otoyké- 
man 1 pitsipimin aitsisoag pi. Si 
känoyisoyimanait, —makautskina- 
kin, sapüsoyiniman, ókoanti 
otsitaysig p, kénnynie nitsisoyì- 
soan. Otanik omi otoykéman: 
Noykátsimät. Omzykinaiks én- 
mikskaie amiumiks. Amúksi nkéks 
fisksösiau  otsitaksinamay puau- 
aists. Asotsimmant itaistmaktaumsts, 
ki imúiskinètsimant, nitápskine- 
fsi ke misoishters. A umyaie 
uy tanistaisitapiop omi otokis. Omi 
OUTE támatapüisaisto : Alx- 
kitstsi itsitsimmnists, wiakitopakiop. 
Amok Kinüksiszytaii Akitsiksi- 
sapistuisop. A mistomuk sipútsi- 
mt Luik. A Kitsitsanäup. Mátsaistò 


Their eyes [the bulls’ eyes] were 
dusty. They would rub the knives 
a little, with them they cut their 
backs open. They were all skinn- 
ed from the back down. Then 
they would throw out their kid- 
nevs. And the oil und grease 
would gather about their navels, 
Phey would throw down the vel- 
low back-fat aml spremd it uut, 
The man would tell his wite: 
Take and wash the manifold. 
When she came back, he would 
say to her: 'Phat leg-bone, the 
oily leg-bone, just break that, 1t 
would be broken for him, And 
the manifold and the marrow of 
the leg would burst by chewing. 
He wauld roll the mmarrow in the 
manifold, He would burst it by 
chewing it. 

le had done skinning, Then 
he began to pack his meat [on 
a horse), Then he came home 
with the meat. ‘Phen the woman 
[his wife] brought it [the horse 
with the meat | home [to her own 
parents |. He [her husband |stretch- 
ed his hand out [that means: 
gave the meat to his parvents-in- 
law], And the man [the husband | 
just sat [inside of his lodge), Wis 
wife cme in with the son-in- 
law’s [that means: her husband 's | 
food, Whe broken boss-rib, the 
short rib, the gut with the blood 
im it, the tripe where it is good, 
with those [four] things he [the 
san-in-law | was fed [by his pa- 
rents-m-law |. He was told by hus 
wife: Give an invitation, The okd 
men, those were the ones he 
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A kopakiop. A kitakànop. Pay- 
kä zekevi akitokekaup. Aukékau. 
Aukanätpuig tst moyists. A iks- 
kaniststsìau. Ki omú ninau itaniu: 
Annapatmimät, tomatstuntu. [Zm- 
itoto eini, [tauamtaupiu. Îtau- 
ükimau. Mtuig: ts mdksiniks. 
Ki úumatapiitsimau. Istáyrkay- 
tuiks únnikioauaists akautsim. 
Osúkiks aitsipstsitsaudnisiau. Hau- 
ay kvapapötsiu. : 


Aistemamotapipian _ itapótso- 
piks. Saykinaiks otaegkóskanoùn- 
aks. A stemamotapipextoxpt pi- 
ki kitamists Gstsaksiniiu. A istam- 
auasoköyian  Auatsimaiks. Saki 
âupisi omi ninxu, Aistemsokaniau : 
A mo kaumistsiksisau. Akeéks áisok- 


invited. The women jerked the 
skin-meat from the skins which 
they would make their marks on 
[the skins that would be used 
as parfleches |. They made marksou 


the parfleches, and the long sacks, 


the real snacks, and the herrv- 
sack. In that way we made use 
of the hide. The chief then again 
eried about the camp: When the 
slices of meat are dry, then we 
shall move. We shall move down 
over on Milk river [hiterally: 
Lattle ereek |. Close hy [that river | 
are the better buffalo, We shall 
skin [for lodges), Agam he cried 
around the camp: We shall move, 
We shall make a circle [to chase 
dre buffalo}. We shall camp on 
Bad-water [a Inke], They camped. 
The lodges were all put up. 
Bidet was quiet in the camp 
[literally: they — the lodges — 
were all quiet). And the chief 
said: Naw begin to catch vour 
horses, Then they went on a hunt. 
Then they got to the buffalo. 
They began to get on their horses. 
Then they ehased the buffalo. The 
carcases were scattered all over. 
And thev began to skin. Thev 
would take the teats af the cows 
with sucklings. There was foam on 
the back-fat from rubbing. They 
would go home with the carcases. 
Fhe horses that had meat on 
them would be taken all over 


[the camp]. They were what the 


married men presented [to them 
fathersin-lnw |. The cooked rihs, 


that were all carried about, were 


the food given to the sons-in-lnw. 
[* 
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ami: O'maiaie nipotsiman, Ag,koy- 
kitotnipiksiskau. Aitsutapisoykò- 
aiau napalsts, auatsitotstsisau 
méksiniapì. Itäiszmaukunùiiau, 
otsitogkóyekagepiau. Häzrkenaitä- 
pix kitsii otsinókshtskamists. ltu” 
kitsanttsiu otstitsimänists. Tskú- 
natàpsiks àkéks Aistamiksistsipoy- 
kèmiau otokyänokomoàunists. Omá 
minàusr itanin: Oki, äkopakiop 
Amom Akaif'niskuyì. A’kitoke- 
kaup. Omá manikâ’pi pvómaz kau, 
ai küsksinim mi'nists zkaitsii. 
Oki, kitakéig pi, kügkitotois. 
Kiänakauoyt osóisatsauaists, A“uta- 
Kkuúsi itÂ gekanautapiisiu, Otúisists 
omá túkskèm ókonòki, paksinisi- 
mânt, Apimkimiu. Omá túkskam 
akén dnnistsiaie otóisin. Okósiks 


üitsinokoauanepuysiau. _ Akéks 
itapaistutsimiau otopiy katsoùu- 


alsts. [áumatapakànoyiu otíko- 
konuiusts. A iksistapaupiy’katömi- 
aunists. 


Inviters would go about. When 
a man was still at home, [some 
people on the outside] then would 
say: A big herd of buffalo is 
coming towards the camp. ‘The 
women would say: Over there 
is [a buffalo], that the people 
try to kill, that we may go to 
get the entrails,. No one went 
ahead of them [the women) for 
the blood, when they went them- 
selves to the carcases about. They 
camped a long time, where they 
got food. All their choice pieces 
of the meat got dry [during the 
time they were camping]. Then 
they dried their skinnings [the 
des). The strong women would 
gwekly get the hair off their 
hides. ‘The chief snid: Come on, 
we shall move to the Manv- 
berries [a local name). We shall 
camp there. There is a voung 
man who went far, he found 
out [that] the berries are ripe. 
Come on, vou women, vou may 
go for berries, And they had 
many berry-bags (literally: And 
many were their berry-bags). In 
the evening they all came back 
from picking berries. ‘The pickings 
of that one [bunch of women | — 
were sarvis-berries, goose-berries, 
whute-berries [red-willow-berries]. 
Fhat were the piekings of that one 
bunch of women. ‘Pheir children 
would be delighted in enting the 
berries, The women prepared [an 
oil out of] the brains and the 
liver, mixed up [to oil the hides 
with }. There began to he ruanv 
[hides] for their future lodges. 
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A tatopakìis, om ninàun itanin: 
A kopakiop. A kitokèkaup Einió- 
tokâ nisi. I'kakauoiu mi’nists, 
pékkiy piau. [túutsimaists. Antsi- 
poxtösmists, itauskimaists. 1tiipe- 
ksimikimaists. Otsinfuagkannists. 
Pämatopakian. Om ninàua itantu: 
Eintua úmistoinnk Ty’ kitsikita- 
piks, ákitokèkaup ki kitsinokauà- 
kimaup. Ki nnamauk gitaukeknu. 
Wtakáu. Mauákimau. Ki ákauoyiu 
ksistauyúkakists, akoaists, utsists, 
Otsinöksatskänistes osükiau, otstm- 
magkisnu, okoësisau. A isopoksi- 
nöksiau. Ninaiks itúukakigtsi- 
mätan, mâgskanistsistutspinu. Mút- 
atapistutsiuaiks, Aikakanoyiu au- 
üuagsists. Ki ánnamank áikaki- 
tomautapautukiu. Aukantitapay- 
sis kotokváinokui, itaniau: Aki- 
lapistutsop mistékists, A kitsikù- 
kimau menistämiks. Ktäumatapis- 
tutstu, Ifnuanitsistutsiu. A ista- 
mipupsapistutsiu, O rmi itukekau 
Inokimists. T'ématopakitaun. Omá 
nina itantu: Mátokeks-omdnis- 
tämoni-otsitskitay pinu Akitokò- 
Kaup. Ki itstsip 1m4nistainokoy- 
kauäkimaup. Matsitskamistutsops. 


They had done the oiling of the 
skins. 

When they moved agnin, the 
chief said: We shall move. We 
shall camp at Buffalo-head [a local 
name). There are many berries 
Lof all kinds], (especially) eherries. 
Fhey took them. When they had 
brought them home, they mashed 
them with the whole seed in them. 
Fhey were picked for future use 
[for winter-time). Then thev 
moved again. The chief said: 
The buffalo is near the Seven- 
persons [a local name), we shall 
camp there, and there we shall 
chase elk. And there they camped. 
They gathered in a circle [to 
chase the elk]. Then they chase 
[the elk]. And there was much 
hot pemmican, tripe, guts. The 
choice parts were back-fat, flanks, 
belly-fat. ‘They all had plenty of 
food. The chiefs would come ta- 
gether to decide, which way to 
move the camp. They did not 
move abont [far], they only ate 
food. And there they moved abont 
[just a little}. When the hides 
were all good, then [the chiefs] 
said: We shall move to the moun- 
tains [the Cypress hills, We shall 
eut the lodge-poles. Then they 


started to move, Then they sepa- 


rated [by bands). Then they would 
move this wav. They camped over 
there at Long-lakes [a local name). 
Then they moved again. 'Phe chief 
said: We shall move to Where- 
the-Women-soctety-left-their-lodge- 
pole [a local name). And there 
are some [buffalo], we have still 
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Oma minhur itantu: Oki, 
äkopakìop. Á’ykomonoùsiu ákito- 
kèkaup. Ki Znnimauk aitokèkau, 
Itaprunuakoùii Ómomistamikiks, 
Útäpnisotsimazekataian. A kéks 
“kogstoksipistiiauaiks. O tokepo- 
nuaists matäutsi ‘pi. 1x tupumis- 
käupiau. Nituiksimäukiau ma- 
togetatoptmisküupiau. Ki akéks 
asipistst 13e tapestotakiau atsitsipt, 
Okóauaists _ Aumatapipanokäiau. 
A uaniu: A kopakiop. A isinnize pi 
akitsisapistutsop. Míi'nists aitakúu= 
ovi, päkkig’ pists, A ukèkau. 
Matsipiotoisiuaiks akéks. Ki ip” 
kitsiau peksintkinùni. Akakoy- 
tomiäuaists. A ykiks ittisapoy- 
tommunists, Otsintueniauaii. fu- 
mstsinte istuyisi dkogspemsikäinn, 
Akoypaiukimaiaunists, ki úkoy- 
bauiustannists. Auanin: A kame- 
isistutskig tsip A kekoksistaks- 
kuyb A koytamitapankèknup. 
Atma kâpiu iksisakapin. Asn- 
kststutsop.  Eintua, _nakùsiks 
atomatapùpaskùnakatainu. Saut- 
kytunkäsiks Aiteuistutsinniu Zout 
knit peki. _A’itsitsipokiigekina- 
kinian. Matsitstsipa Agksaineù- 
lip. Api'stau, sinviskinu, iupe- 
kaitaa, sank vann kàsinn, éuniksiaie 
Agopummitskatiinu pistúykani. 


to chase, We moved back [to- 
wards the prairie). 

The chief smd: Come on, we 
shall move. We shall move to 
Green lake, And there they camp- 
ed. Then stmy-bulls were ehnsed, 
Phey were taken to use their hides 
fur Indian trunks. The women 
would use their hides to tie their 
travois with. The hair on the 
heads [of the buffalo} was taken 
also. It was made into ropes. The 
same [hides) were also made into 
hard ropes. And the women made 
a string from the simnews [this 
string was used in tanning). They 
began to tan the skins for the 
lodges. [The chief) would say: 
We shall move. We shall move 
to Writing-stone [a local name). 
There are many berries, [especi- 
ally} cherries. They camped there. 
The women did not wo far for 
picking berries, And the mashed 
cherries were dry. They put them 
away. They pat them in calf- 
sacks. They were the berries for 
future use. In winter they would 
skim the grease with them, they 
would mix them with their pem- 
miean, and they would make soup 
with them, [The chief] would say: 
We shall move up [alongside Milk 
river} to Woman’s-point [a loenl 
mame). We shall camp about along 
he river. The meat about [the 
camp | s getting scarce. Then wit 
had moved awav [lrom the river], 
Butfalo and antelopes commenced 
again to be shot. The prairie- 
antelopes were fat like dog-rihs, 
They had sweet livers. There was 
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Manta: Ponákiks ükoytsikü- 
kimaup. A tistâgekìge’k Akitsikäki- 
maup, ótakèsinn okónunists áki- 


tsiksistapistutsimaists. A kitsi- 
ksistokatömaists. [tstkamistutsiu. 


Fämitokèkau. Ponákiket Znnvaie 
uitógkanistoytaikäkimau. A’k- 
siskskamin mánistàmiks. Aukn- 
nái kitsiksisoyis, _úkoytsitnko- 
kran okóanmsts. Ki äkitanistsi- 
natsiùists énni suópoksokoiskäni. 
Ki mikoku, smiópokskûyi Auka- 
naiksiksinatstu. A umatapioviu utsi 
ókoat. A umatapogtoyköpskaa- 
aists. Mütsikakanistapoxykyakaun- 
piua  akopists, _Imaksikapseks 
annaykaie akáumatapioyin. Itstsu 


mvapakeks, mäatoykotunmnotsiu- 
niks, Omi kénnauk itsäpauku- 


naitu. I'sikotuvìks, Auntuviks, 
ponokiiks, sikiy tsisòiks, Anniks- 
kate Apaisamatsiu. Annó itsapau- 
kunùuua, annikskaie sinitsiu. 
Atotdmokozpotäsi, itd gekannune- 
takiu, müyksinistäts. Anni nië- 
taeytai Áistamitsinapapeukunditu, 
WrÂgkimdu, eit Ómgtapau- 
tanteigep. A unimaie úkitsitapistu- 
tsiu. A ksokapsàtsim, otaitikstuyi- 
A kaitapistùtsim nistsépiskan. Ma- 
tomautstuyiu it gekansitamtakiu. 


nothing, we would just look at 
[without killing it). Wolves, bad- 
gers, skunks, pruirie-autelopes 
were those, that we bought to- 
bacca with. 

[The chief said: We shall cut 
our lodge-poles from Cut-bank 
river. When we were near to 
[the place), where we would cut 
our lodge-poles, the women would 
have completed their lodges, They 
would have done sewing them. 
Then they [the Peigans) moved 
fast. Then they eumped. It is 
Cut-bank river, where thev al- 
ways cut lodge-poles from. They 
would watch the lodge-poles. 
When they were all dry, then 
they would stretch their lodges 
with them. And they would look 
like leaf-lodges. And it was late 
in the Fall, the leaves would all 
be white. They began to eat guts 
[and] tripe. They began to make 
soup with them. One never turn- 
ed his head away from the soup. 
They would begin to eat even 
hard-seed-berries, They were care- 
ful [hiterally: hard] women, [that] 
never would be hungry. Over 
there [near the mountains] it was, 
thev camped about. Black-tails, 
deer, elk, moose, those were [the 
animals], they hunted for, Whese 
[ people] were camped about [near 
the mountains], those were [the 
animals) they killed. When it 
snowed [first] in the fall, then 
they began to hurry, that they 
moved down [to the lower coun- 
try). There [down] on the river, 
there they would be camped 


A tsokaniu: Finina matoge- 
pita kstkinoptuatsiks okasiks, 4n- 
nimaie itsitamitakiu, Aipännis, 
bükskami matápi itáinoviu einî. 
Kokûst ittuto, ki itautnin: Einiua 
mistoinuk, ikakaüm. Apinakusi 
kitäksàm. Itsiniy’kai Aismiu. 
Astamauakimdu, 4kaisokùpiun 
einiun okúyis. O'mazkoykatsistù- 
vikiks, katsistuvikiks, zenniksinie 
ikäiaysimìu. A nniksinie 1x, tästu- 
vimiu, A ntanistsiniks ni apoy- 
pokúy. Ten, usopokitamùpiu 
otoykóiekäni amógek itstsitststut- 
stuviu. Ftiäsekanauto, Kinfna nú- 
tka, ninákskai, nisoóvi, nisitóvi 
Eiiistapu. WA’yzo. Ki ánnomù 
otsitokuniuig”p, Wistemikakàupin. 
Omiksisk atstykaniks ittunimin- 
iks. Itdsksoentsiuniks, Tidsten- 
atstuiiks, táu pig katsinaiks. IA’ % 
paniniuiuks. A Istepuyisuyìsniks, 
dkniksistokomisimäu. Îtäpitsotsi- 
maists. Itsitoásuyinakiusiks, Aújs- 
tsisaiks, itúümindiks. Ami Axkévi 
&kakuiksipuiekùsin, tauápotoviu- 
iks. Itdkanniksipistsiuaiks. Ttá- 
Persigkinaiks, Pasrpäkatsiu 4n- 
nistsi 1 tÁtsatsininniks, Okúvo- 
Bualsts_ mistsísts Znnistsiaie 1x tú- 
Pezpokùyiunte. A ipstsikis’suviu, 
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about. There they wmited, where 
the buffalo wonld come the near- 
est. To that place they would 
move. Phey would carefully look, 
where they [themselves] would 
be during the winter. Then they 
camped in different places all _ 
along the river. They would make 
the corral [for their horses). In 
the beginning of the winter they 
were all happy. 

[Phe chief] would say: The 
buffalo would not set warm their 
Lunborn] ealves [that means: the 
buffalo would not have nother 
place than their own bodies to 
hide their calves]. Then they [the 
people] were happy. When it 
cleared up, one person would see 
the buffalo. In the night he came 
back, and said: The buffalo are 
close by, they are many. In the 
morning vou will hunt. They 
were all gone on a hunt. Then 
they would chase the buffalo. 
The buffalo’s fur was good al- 
ready. 'Phey [the people] liked the 
big heifers [four years old}, fand) 
the heifers [two years old] very 
much, With those they wintered 
[that means: they ate them d urn 
the winter). They would be like 
as if their hair were bruslied. on, 
happy times there would be in 
the beginning of the winter, from 
the food that they got. They all 
came back home, [After] two, 
three, four, five [days] the huf- 
falo would 80 away [from the 
neighbourhood of the Indians]. 
They Tthe buffalo] moved back 
[they would drift away north |. 
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iauagekapitsiunie. Itnnipotoyiu- 
ate. _ Maütsitaisapazkij kuyiunie. 
Matsitaumatapauaykapàtsimau. 
„Annistsi einiua oykin, nittiniy”- 
katoypiau oykatsikinan. Annis 
fsi _mütogetuisatsiniuaiks, Itúiksis- 
tsiniks, _Mátatogkapitsiy tàuats. 
A iksistsipennä ysiu. Omá akéua 
ki mi ki ökósiks 13: kanúiksistsi- 
pännäysiau. Okásinu, istsii úko- 
metsistog paiökaian. 


And here, where they were camp»- 
ed, they would just stay. They 
would be in a hurry for their 
robes [to tan them]. They jerked 
the skin-meat from them. Then 
they seraped them. Then they 
oled them with the brains and 
the liver. Then they greased them. 
When they were soaked with 
grease, they had already warm 
water. Then they would pall the 
water [from the fire]. They pour- 
ed the water on them. When 
they were soaked with water, 
they would twist them, [When 
the water was all out of them 
[by twisting), then they would 
antie them. Then they tied them 
stretched. Then they hegan to 
scrape the moisture out of them, 
They seraped them with n broken 
stone. They would brush their 
fur with sticks. It [the hide] was 
a little dry, then they pulled it 
on a string. Then they put it 
down, Then they stretched it by 
stepping on it [by holding their 
feet on the ends). Then they 
pulled it again on the string. 
There were some buffalo-bones, 
they were called shoulder-bones. 
With those they also seraped the 
hide. Then they [the hides| were 
completed. Then there was no- 
thing to think about [to worry 
about). ‘They had done making 
robes for themselves. The woman, 
and her husband, and her chil- 
dren, they all had robes for them- 
solves; When they slept, they would 
sleep as if they were sleeping with 
fire [the robes were so warm]. 


1 


A“ipid eintua, akékoaiks äkitsi- 
kakiau omtm omegksikstmum. 
A'kitsikosinui. A 'kitsitötdaie. A’n- 
nom otsttagsuma pia, Akitanpito- 
toksksiuaie. A ksipstsikapauäkiu- 
nie. A kitopitsiniotoyiaaie #nni 
nittvt. Amikoyksim äkitominio- 
toyiunie. A ksoatsiunie. I'kitsi- 
ipüminat. A'kstematogto akékoïn 
saykümapt, akáitnpian. Amói 
ukagkúyi dkitunnataian pagstsika- 
keytänat, Aisaitsikegtakùyi, 1 
laumaitsimiskiöp. 4 nuistsiaie mat- 
üuntomiau, Pokáiks mátäykoi- 
iytoykoysiuaiks. _ Matä'sketsi 
mpauvikaiùu, omiksisk mistsiks 
ü kannutoviau. Amóksi otäpito- 
taksksauniks. Kiniks matáuatsinu, 
kapséks. Ki enniksi ksisum, kany- 
kumniksi. A isinipainu. Atüiy- 
tsikituyakiopiau.  / nmikskaie 
nugtsokotoskòssin. A kéks 
Apeunig tst mmksinitsimike. Mút- 
aintuanatsiuniks. A itapùtstuvis, 
“komiskmian, Akéks aiksoatij- 
kogtaian. Anstägdtòmiau mistsists, 
Mipyi xkogtagpokùsi, ponokii’- 
mitm itikunistsin. Súikimaisd- 
sy piu _otsitanists, MA gekop 
lanmsts, Omústsi manistsistsi 4nnis- 
bsinie _nogekäsekonitsim. T'kaisn- 
kakètsimiists. Autsiksistligkotà- 
saists, tapananke pini osúkopstà- 
nists, nykitsitsontù yesaists. Ki omú 
kipitáken otómitäm nok’ geko- 
amiuaie. Aistemamin: Ki àiki. 
püäksakig teùk. Kénnyaie nox- 
katogtâgekogtùunie. | 
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[When] the buffalo was far, 
the girls would cut u big tree 
over there, It would fall, She [a 
girl) would go up to it. Here, 
where she liked it, she would 
knoek off the hark of it. She 
would hit it [the tree] lightlv. 
Then she would peel from the 
same place [where she had been 
hitting]. The same size [as she 
had peeled] she would tear in 
two. She would eat it. It was 
very sweet. Then the gels and 
boys — many of them — would 
go. Over there on the hill=zide 
they dug for false roots [a kind 
of eatable roots), rattle-sound- 
roots, [and] make-bleed-roots. 
Those they ate also. The children 
never became siek [beeause those 
roots were so healthy |, ‘They would 
find the other [trees] to cat, they 
took all those trees. They peeled 
the hark from them. They ate 
also roseberries, and] hard-seed- 
berries. And then there was carth= 
medicine [black alenlij, it was 
earth. They lieked it. All the 
mouths would be just white from 
it. Plat [the eartbiemedtcine] pre- 
vented them from being sick |li- 
terally: they would not get sick 
rom]. 'Ehe women kept bull- 
berries through winter Hiterally: 
laid bullberries over night). ‘They 
had them also for berries to itse 
bier afterwards. When they had 
real winter, they would provide 
for wood. The women would zo 
an foot for woad. Phey would 
pack the wood on their back. 
When the wood was far ta get, 
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Aiksistápaukogtas, staumatap- 
in paipiksim ntoykakinnansts, 
Wiz tsmipiksimn otsistakin), opdk- 
sùtsis. Omi otdnnaukotokèmi 
dnnimaie itotdtsipötsim _omistsi 
atoykakinnànists. Hautniu. Tak- 
siksistap. Itumatupikimaists, 4 - 
kaisniige tsìu unnétogki túkskùie 
oxkitsikinanì _ áukoytokoaikina- 
mau. A'iksistùkiimaists. A ukits- 
apìkinau, A'isemàkotsisùie, akito- 
pitsosimäie, Omistsim pakkix - 
pistsim ikntsiksiststom, [tötoviu 
omí àpótsii. d'nninie ig, tämsikau- 
ae. O'maykaiitogkösinai uni- 
mate itüisapimsikùunie. Aiksis- 
tsinikinau. Omistsim pékkig pis- 
tsim nitsitsapogctom. Aki ytsimaie 
opdkkimsikàn. Itanístsiu ùkéks: 
Amóm _kûgtsitsiksistotnkazpuau 
matapakìmin omi os ykogkauis. 
A’iksistakìminai, _otsitoykokaie, 
Ki omim imstkautm 1 pitäsoka- 


they would püt the travais on a 
horse. They had eovered their 
saddles from one end to the other 
[with raw-hide). They carried 
wood on them [on the travois 
and the saddles). Fhey had profit 
from the travois. They valued it 
very much. When they had done 
earrving wood with it, then they 
began to coil up the ropes, 
attached to the travois, [for fear | 
that they might be euten [by the 
dogs]. And the old woman had 
[also] profit from her dog. She 
would say: Just put it [the dog | 
short [that means: just put the 
travois on its neck). That wav 
she got her wood, 

When she had done getting 
her wood, then she began to 
put her leg-bones together. She 
pulled out her stone to hammer 
the bones on, [and] her stonc- 
hammer. She put her leg-bones 
down on her half uf n hide. She 
would. say: T shall make grease 
[from the bones). Khen she began 
to hammer them, She had already 
put her real pot on the fire, She 
would make the soup with one 
of the leg-bones, She had done 
hammering them. Dhen she would 
put the mashed bones in [the pot). 
When it had boiled a long time, 
then she would pull it from the 
fire. She had already put the 
cherries [near her). She took a 
horn-spoon, With that she skimm- 
ed, She put her skimmed grease 
in a big real [wooden| bowl, 
Then she had done sktmmmg 
(the grease |. She put the cherries 
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kimaie, TAmomaykatskoypatsì- 
maie, Ánniauknie ki omî ús 
1 tsitätsimagckoyiudie, _Nápiks 
1 tsitdmiinaii. 


A totstuyiu, tzemamisdiniu, 
Unistágrsiks nategyketaupau, Ki 
rumátapogpummàtskau. Téman- 
era kimi. Imakûmaistuvis, dps- 
sists ix tausuakimìn. Kotskistn- 
yist, ofsitakanakimasepi, autómits- 
stamäipiksim _otsists kóniskuyi, 
\pitämoksakiuùists. Maätogetsitan- 
anistsiu ksásrkuyi. Hi getauùki- 
mau. Ískunateskumiks nätokzemi 
dun vnie mtogctiun gekstäinu. Oy. 
psoitunists mitúyi nitskunatàpsiau. 
Olâsiks _misiniks, munipitsiau. 
Aiptoc tsisi eintun, otsis&mitokù- 
naüspists ùukápis, makúmaistuyìs, 
miskäistemopakìau. Auotúsainini- 
pitsiu òkósiks pokúiks, ltaipiz’tsin 
einiun, Aitapsuiinist, om ninAu 
iläpaisnistò: A iaksamiop. Afi 
Aketaisop, Tnúklytsists ek4nnan- 
kig pists _ Ánnistsinie _áutsim. 
A ukoiskatömaists, A unnauay- 
ku. Ikstsíksists otsiptists úinistay. 
katòm. A'nnimaie nínaiks nútog- 
kemiks Otsisoykemanoùuniks én- 
Wmaie nikitisamikiks. Närki- 
tuisauatsinuniks. Îtanistani“katai- 


in [the bowl]. There was much 
(literally: far] of the cherries 
with skimmed grease. She told 
the women: You must get hot 
this soup of the leg-bones, Her 
daughter was already hammering 
the _sirloin-dried-meat. [When] 
she had done hammering, she 
gave it to [her mother). And 
she [the mother] mixed it [the 
dried meat] up with the skimmed 
grease [and cherries). Then she 
made it all into one roll. She 
gave that to her son-in-law. He 
invited the old men. 

lt was winter again [it was the 
second big_snow-storm], [and] 
then they went up to the prairie 
[from the river} to hunt. The 
calves were put in the pot [that 
means: were not too big for being 
put in the pot}. And then they 
began to get robes to buy with. 
Then they ehased the buffalo. 
Even if it was very cold, they 
chased the buffalo with arrows. 
When it was extremely cold, they 
lirst stuck their hands in the 
Mmow, where they were to chase 
buffalo. They would put them 
[their hands] under their arms. 
Then they would put earth on 
them. Then they chased the buf: 
fala. Those that shot hard woukd 
kill twa [buffdoes]. They [the 
hunters] were just as strong as 
their arrows. Îheir horses were 
of hard endurance, they eonld 
stand much cold. When the buf- 
falo were far, land] when the 
places where they camped a long 
time about became to be had 
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aiks itäisinnnùke. Omiksisk itáisi- 
nauùkeks úitsikspimau. Itâykus- 
ksinòuit umistiysiks, manikoyki- 
mig” piau. Manistápanikoy kimiz’- 
piu, énniksinie movists pistóxtsi 
itärisksipìy p otsikyóauni. Manis- 
bpamìkogekimig pinu, donistsinie 
ie täsksiniy p. 


Manistápiszmistuyix p, áimoyi- 
kodnisau, kAnninie üunatapotò. 
Itzstsimimiau. Ki itsáuntaysiau 
einfun okúyists. Itátepumìu, Znni- 
maie 120 tsikststogrpummûtskatau. 
Itkeemogekanaupaistutòmt 1moi- 
niks, Htukstsima mataptua. Túks- 
kama matápiua nátsippi, nijppt, 
nisippi, Zunimaie ix kakâ xpum- 
mùtsin, Katáipumotäsiun a1kima- 
toy konm mi tlg plmma pi Itau- 


[dirty], then they moved notwith- 
standing [the cold], even if it was 
very cold. Their small children 
all eried for cold. [When] the 
buffalo were far, when it was 
venlly warm weather, the chief 
would ery out over the camp: 
We shall go on a hunt, We shall 
go with pack-horses, and stay for 
some days. They took the small 
old lodges. 'Phey took them for 
lodges [on the trip}. They went 
walking [slowly]. They would use 
thin willow-sticks for lodge-poles. 
[Where] men had two wives, their 
vounger wives would go [with 
them] on a hunt. They [the hus- 
bands) took them along. Theu 
they [the vounger wives] were 
called „the clnef-woman of the 
pack-hunt’”, 'Lhose chief-women 
of the pack-hunt had their faces 
black on the sides [because they 
did not wash them). Phen the 
calves were known, what size they 
were. According to their [the 
calves’] different sizes, we tied 
their shoulder-bones inside of the 
lodges. From the different sizes 
[of the shoulder-bones] we knew 
[the sizes of the calves). 

As it was far in the winter, 
when the calves had hair on them, 
tlien it began to be spring. Then 
they [the calves| were of hated 
size [that means: they were too 
big, so that the Indians had to 
cut them in twol. And then the 
buffalo's fur was not good. Then 
they had summer, jand) then it 
was, [that] they quit getting robes 
to buy with [because the fur 
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kiotäypummàu satsópatst, audks- 
opaiks minikumiks, pistiykanists, 
‚aptipistsiks, sikaptipistziks, dn- 
nyate mt pummau. Lúkskemà 
msitótanàsiu na pistsiua, nisóin- 
su tükskama núpistsiua. Satsú- 
patsists nitsainasiau. Audksopniks 
natokianasiau nogsketstkepipiau. 
OY gykotokikssaikètanists, siksa- 
pistsimätsiks mütaitukskäm má- 
taitsanasiau. Pistasekanists nitúks- 
kama imoitna namisooiau. Apdk- 
sipstaykanists __ nistókianàsisau , 
nä kitianisooiau. A nniaie nitai- 
dypammau.  Itautykvapägepum- 
mau. Iutapizepummàu. Itaná- 
mistutsmm. A rtsksistutsisi, Aikat- 
smièsag kim ólakèsina Gtstaukatskù- 
mists, 


A npäpsemin eint. Ais kimi- 
kuyi itáutsistutsiu. Mútoy-kouo- 
viuntseini, Vkamakäpiu, stämikiks 
onokitogkòinimatogpì. Soyksi- 
kuiige kimikuyì itntaministutsiu, 
Wtakitsoaskuviu 4nniy'kaie I= 
tantuatutsin.  AkA’skatsiskuyiu, 
O maxkepatsikuyì, dnninie 1” 
buritksistatsiu, Wa pfvummiùksistu- 
in Aukúipotiskuvi. Uapatpuy- 
sapistutsiu Kiniótonisi, Akdstse- 


was not good). Then they began 
quickly to make robes. The people 
counted for themselves [the num- 
ber of the robes). One person 
had twenty, thirty, fourty rabes 
to buy things with. Those that 
haul not good horses sutfered for 
[want of} something to buy with. 
They all went on [to the trading- 
post] to buy powder, hard car- 
triddgges, tobacco, white blankets, 
black blankets; such things they 
would buy. One blanket costed 
five robes, one blanket [another 
one] costed four vobes. Powder 
[one gallon] costed one robe. A 


“hündred cartridges costed two 


robes. Flints, [and] black gun- 
springs costed together one robe. 
Only four [plugs] of tobacco were 
[to be bought for] one robe. Of 
white tobacco they got eight 
[plugs], if it costed two robes. 
Such things they would buy. 
Ehen they would go home from 
buying. Then they came home 
after buying. Then they moved 
up on the prairie [from the river- 
side). When thev had moved on 
the prairie, the women had n 
big supply of lodge-pole-pins. 
Then they hunted for the 
buffalo, They would move to the 
Cypress hills [hterally: Striped 
earth). Whey coald not find the 
buffalo. There were not many 
places [literally: it was scarce]. 
where they found the bulls. Fhey- 
moved down on the_ather side 
of the Wide-gap. The Round 
forest, that was the place they 
moved ta. Phey would go to 


el 
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ksinaskuyìn. Ainof xkonoyiu einî. 
Ittumatapanakimäu. Hy po- 
kyapaunuatutsin, einf Omägetap- 
akaiëpi, Písamiks tätinapitakiau. 
Kokúsi ittipuyiau ninniks: Mínn- 
tsipiomngekat, Ainapitakiöp. A” 
mom otsitakaièpi cinta, itmuiu- 
nksisau. Itáukakiu, aikaitsaunpo- 
toyiu otápimi ótàsiks. Nutú'sii 
mâtaszmiudie, Aikskisaie, saiipú- 
nikskisùie, itúiikokakìu. O’mokf- 
mitäsina ikaisaiepiskoùu. Mátnisz- 
môa itfisapiskogtòuii súmiks k4- 
lauantgtsimiks, A istaemisokaniùp: 
A tnua itsinitau. A’isautomonu. 
O'ksàkoniks —_ itápauasainisdian. 
O'ksökoniks Bzckanäikimmatoy- 
koïmimks. Ki omî ny kûiumnimkni 
Isitäisa pig takiau piksistsimäni, 
Ki itzgetúsainisatsijau. Omí nina 
apanaungkai itä’zkotsinunie ny 
Kúiinnimàn. Itanúnistsiaunie: An- 
nóxk “moi kitátsisisin. Kimmokit, 
nitsikimmatogkni, Nigeksikimnmo- 
kit, nagkitskìg't. Minnkâuoges 
koknísts, nagekitsäpi motokâ’ni. 


Much-driftwood, [and] the Big 
Sandhills [local names) and [theu | 
turn back, They turned back and _ 
moved up to Rotten-willow-wood 
[a local uame). Fhey were moving 
this way to Buffalo-lip Land | Many- 
snakes [also local names). They 
finally found the buffalo. Then 
they began to chase the buffalo. 
Then they moved about that Way, 
where there were manv buffulo. 
Fhose that hunted far gave the 
Mann [suspecting the enemy being 
near). In the night the chiefs 
would talk, Pfhey would sm: |] 
Do not go far. We have had 
alarm. Over there, where there 
are many buffalo, they ran away 
[scnred by some people, enemies 
of this tribe). ‘They [the people 
of the camp] were careful, they 
would not turn loose their male 
horses. They would look at the 
Sun. If he (the Sun) had stripes 
on each side [the Sun-dogs], if 
he had often stripes on the sides; 
then they were very careful, All 
the horses were not driven far 
[from the camp}. After a short 
time the hunters, that did not 
sten [to the chiefs, and went 
far from the camp], were charged 
on [by the enemies]. Then sud- 
denly there would be snid: A 
certmn one was killed. He was 
scalped. His relations began to 
go about erying. All his relations 
would suffer. And they would 
put weeds cut-up with tobacco 
ln pipe. And they went Crying 
to him [the medteine-man]. To 
that man, who was walking about. 


16 


Iteuániu omá mindua: Mát- 
akeopa, _ aykitaikakauasitmop. 
Itausmiopu, ithutekomazrkau. 
A tkaistapaunkäitapiu. Itasiiy’tai- 
mau. A'kéks itáitsotsistsinaiau. 
A ksistuvitakiks maniká piks itá- 
papisemitu. Túiniy kägtiysiau. 
Omá ninùua úistemaniu: Akoy- 
koytasainiötakiop kagstóma. Itáu- 
matapinimäu. 0 moyksksinùog pi 
mikoyponiks ótàsiks, miomây- 
kaiks, nmiksaie Ây pâtsin. A umato. 
Ip kitópisod. A istzmoxtäpauâu- 
ay kau, manistépakanàpig pi, Ná- 
tsitapii iskunstäpst mikitapì, én- 
miksaie áiisapdsapii. Apiikestsiau. 


Manistäpikauagsküskogepi, iyi t 
auaunistzpauiuaykaau. Matapiau 


moyî. Itgskomagkätan. Ainodsau 
omtm  ótapisini, itáuykumiau: 
nù +, Amóm soóem itäpauy- 
patskotsiu. Itanánistaiau : Séka- 
miksik #istomazkaian. Nitsapinu. 
A uautsìau. Akä ytsimaië aténni- 


maukin. Omú sóvepiy tsiu ni- 
tükskam itapgskòniks. fnnaie 


otattsimkokniks. Otauamikaiks. 
A mistomauk itnukûnatiun. 4 nnaie 
tikskem _ Äykantitsinikatmaie. 
Aukanáilytsimis,  ittitamitakiu. 
A tkaköniy tsinig kaytägsin. Ki 
omá mútsiua manikä pina nitÂ- 
stomkin: Annóyk ksistsikûiy k 


kitaksksinöki. Nümaiks túkoy- 
tötaki. Satogytótakinikiau, téma- 


keszpekaukik. 
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they gave the pipe. They would say 
to him: Now here is your smoke. 
Pity me, [ have suffered, Pity me, 


that 1 may have revenge. Let the 


uights not be many, that 1 see 
[that means: before I see) a scalp. 

That man [the medicine-man | 
would say: We are not women, 
that we only ery. Then he [the 
same man} would get on his 
horse, then he would ran around. 
The people [that followed. ham ) 
were gelting many. They ran 
near the lodges. The women then 
velled, The young men that felt 
brave yelled. They sang [their 
warsongs] to themselves. ‘hat 
man [the medicine-man}) then 
would gay: We shall also fake 
ery our enemies. Then they began 
to catch their horses. As thev 
knew their long-winded [liter- 
ally: hard-winded] horses, [and] 
hard-runners, they would take 
those along with them. Thev 
started. The warriors went on 


horseback. ‘They went around, 
where they were hidden from 


view. Two strong brave men went 
ahead to look about. Phey were 
the scouts. They went that way, 
where the coulees were about 
[they followed the coulees). They 
saw the camp [of the enemies. 
Then they ran back. When they 
saw the people [their own party | 
over there, -then they vyelled: 
uu +. The warriors then erowd- 
ed one another about. ‘hey were 
told: The eranes [that means: the 
scouts} are coming. They really 
saw [the enemies). They [the 
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Ittumatapò. 1tsithutòaie. Itáu- 
taupiuaie. Wtésamiaaie, omtyka- 
nistapsakapomàykaniait. Mátauk- 
sisamön, _ itäisakapomaxykäimai 
nátsitapii. Itápäy patskotsiu itauit- 
mikupin. A isimotsèu: A kekámi, 
akékauu. A zekaustsaipiskogetoatiks. 
A utsatstsisaiks, itúisapiskogctoyiu- 
iks. Oma manikä piu ikainin 
ûtàs. Kennynie ótomatsitsiuaiks. 
[ténisonuamäiks. Oma manikä piun 
_sápòp okimmäni. Noykätsisinisoi- 
auamiu.  Ïtsipótstsoykètsiotstiau. 
O'tsitsipötokaie.  Miskstemaniù- 
piksatsiuaie. Onämait mátoytua, 
Initsiuaie. 4 nuyaie nitsmâmay- 
kau. Vûkskama èpiu. Ki omá 
stsika mátòtstmaie ünnopànists. 
Ki amó1 stsika matapiun otokä ni 
sáautomoyiuaie. __/ nniksimau- 


cranes) made a cirele, There was 


an big (literally: a far-reaching | 
circle [formed by the main part 
of the warriors, after they had 
seen the cranes making a circle |. 
The leader of the party alone 
went back to them [the cranes), 
He was told the news by them. 
He “was told by them: Close by 
they [the enemies] are camped. 
He [the leader) alone told his 
coups. When they all heard it 
[that the enemies were camped 
close by |, they were happy. Mauv 
of them were singing | war- songs] 


to themselves. And a brave voung 


man sang words in lus song: 
To-day vou will know me. 1 shall 
take one of the guns [of the 
enemies’ guns). If 1 do not take 
one of them, then put a womaus’ 
dress on me. 

Then they [the warriors | would 
go on. Then they came near to 
(the enemies). Phey sat near by 
them. They looked at them, that 
one of them might ran out on 
the prairie. It was not a long 
time, then two of them [of the 
enemies) ran out from the camp. 
Then they [the warriors of the 
war-party | crowded one another. 
Then they [the same warriors) 
got on their horses. They warned 
each other: Wait, wait! Let us 
charge on them close [that means: 
when they are close bv). When 
they [the two enemies) were close 
by, then they [the warriors] made 
a charge on them. [he horse of 
that voung man [that sang the 

song) was fast. That one [that 
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kaiks, aitstmitsinniks, Käukogtò- 
kiaiks. Ttotsimmotan. A nykvapi- 
piksiu. Omátauakokatsmie, omat- 


oykonùkatsaie. Tämaysauini- 
naiiu. A utsetoykim movísts, 


itokékau. Itäutapimáu. Itúinkeis- 
tsipim otótokimimists. Ttipikim 
siku. Ip tsitasikskiuaie. 1 túu- 
mistsinitäpomaz kau kauagkuists. 
A istsìsi movists, om inoytóau 
aistamûtosikskin. Wäutaminnpis- 
tutstm akokatsists.Itú zekanatapäsr- 
pätskotsiu. A istamisksinoau: Àko- 
farmattimop. Häumatapsùiz piu. 
Itétaysiaiöp. Itúisitokömagekau. 
Méskunakiòp. Itausokömaz-kaup. 


voung man} overtook them [the 
two enemies] first. They [the two 
enemies] jumped off their horses. 
Fhat voung man had a plume 
for top-kuot. He also jumped off 
in front [of them two). Then they 
made a charge on one another. 
He [the Peigan] was shot at by 
one of them. He [the Peigan] 
jumped at him in spite [of his 
shooting). He took his [the ene- 
my’s] gun from him, He killed 
him. That wav he got a gun. 
One of them [of the two enemies | 
had arrows. And another [Peigan | 
took his quiver and arrows [from 
him). And the other people took 
his scalp. There thev [the enemies | 
were, there they [the Peigans] 
killed them. They [the enemies 
who were scalped | had only thetr 
ears left. Then they [the Peigans] 
ran fo escape. They man homt. 
They were not chased by him 
[by the enemy}, they were not 
found by him. Then they had a 
good scalp-dance [before they ar- 
rived in the camp of the Peigans |). 
[When] thev were near the camp, 
then they camped. They put up 
shades, Then they tied up their 
scalps. Then they mashed up 
ehar-conl. They blacked their faces 
with it. They ran down the 

coutees, When the lodges were _ 
elose by, that one that had a 
relative killed [by the enemy] 
blacked his fnce all over. Then 
they [the returning warriors] gave 
a signal to the circle-camp. Then 
all the people [in the camp] 
erowdedl each other about. Then 
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Ki om nämag/kau auntomo- 
megekau. Aitspyómuykaûs, otapisin 
iëskunzkiùp. Itesksksisiu: Nikai- 
ty patsistong pi, ontmat nitótonin. 


Ki itmitsotsisteinatomoau, —Okóau 


tämitsipim, Matsiszmoa itomooyvi 
Mätokeks. 1tsitápoytoöiuiks. 1tsi- 


tatoimks okdai oma saimikru. 
A itotsinokimamiks. O ksökoaiks 


Ótoykensokomagkokaiks. _Pono- 
ki mitai, pipi, &unvaie nitsóko- 
mäykiu. Ki omá stsika ponopáni 
mätsinàmaz/kau mútsitapoiau Mút- 
okeks. _Mátsinokimakütks. Pipi 
kükakäùuo ótsokomaykònypiaiks. 
Ki stsikim inikiim Mátokeks mat- 
sitotsinökimaiau. Ki amoiù piapt 
matakäuo mätsokomagkòviuaiks, 
Itonitsotsèiau: O'ki, nnétakit, énni 
ninanäkt, áykitonitoysöp. Kitoz- 
kimniks apdypiskinisàu. Aink- 
nuisekisiaun: Shâmtsts itaisnpoy- 
kväkiu, okämipuyisnämists, atski- 
niisaämists, Maátsitaisapoxkvaktu 
duotànists, únistsliysatomiaun, Ni- 
númiskagekùiinnimantsts matüus- 


tslyesatömiau, Saaitsikogkiniks 
mátägekiniälgsatsiauaiks. A päx- 
soyisokäsists _mútaisapskäysatò- 


minuaists. Sapgepistatsiks 17: täu- 
taunnùuagkistan, ekspikamamaiks 
mâtoytautanantuagkìsiau, kiomá 
námagkau omt nimaii otoyké- 


they [the returning warriors] were 
known: We shall huve a circle 
in sight. Then they (the people 
in the camp] made a rush out, 
We ran singing scalp-=songs. Then 
they [the returning warriors) ran 


through the camp. We were 


shooting. We began to run neross 
one another. 

And that one that got n gun 
ran ahead [of his eompantons]. 
Wi‚hien he ran into the camp, we 
— all the people — were shoot- 
inz, Then he told what he hail 
done: There he lies, where 1 shat 
him down. 1 took his gun from 
him. And then the women velled 
for him. He then entered his 
lodge. After u short while the 
Women-soctety gathered. They 
[the women of that society | went 
to him. They came to the lodge 
of him who had killed [an ene- 
my] and counted coup. They had 
there a happy dance. All his 
relations gave presents for him 
[to the dancing women). Horses 
and) things were the presents 
they made. And the Women- 
society also would go to the other 
one who had taken the quiver 
and arrows and counted coup. 
Fhey also had a happy danee for 
him [in his honour), There were 
many things given to them [to 
the dancing women} by bim [by 
his relations, for presents. And 
the Women-society would also 
have an happy danee for still 
another one wlio killed an enemy. 
And there were many things agdn 
given to them by him [by his 

oe 
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man mâtoytautananduagkisin, Ki 
ak yteimaie Ómeykètaysin. A u- 
matapauagkisin Ólakèsin. df kai- 
kanistsinun opokúitmatsists. A tta- 
nistsinatsiaists #nni otsikékinag- 
souls. Omá say kinau namaykan 
omt nápiü kákitsitokapoytasiu- 
anànkaie. Ki otitiapiteyskotokite. 


Ki omima ómäytsimkige pim, 


otantsaphakaie. Itstipiu. Wtitumuge- 
käutsiminaie. A isakavarin ótakesi- 
na. Muiáiks movists spaytsim 
ntoksipistän nnimate taiytsiu. 
A tstamanaungekautsim ksistsikús. 


A iknkaiflgtsiminu nämaiksÂ gets. 


relations). They hurried one una- 
ther: Come on, make hoste, all 
of vou, men, that we may have 
the scalp-dance. You must put 
paint on the faces of your wives. 
They [your wives| will shake their 
heads (dance). They [the men 
put on the war-bonnets, the war- 
bonnets with tails down the back 
(literally: the war-bonnets stand- 
ing straight up], [and] the horn- 
war-bonnets. ‘They [the men 
would put on sields, they would 
pack them on their backs. They 
would also pack medicine-pipes 
on their backs. They put sleigh 
bells on their necks. They also 
put on weasel-tail-suits. Some of 
them would use spears as canes 
while dancing, others would use 
bows as canes while dancing, and 
the wife of him who had taken 
the gun would use that gun ns 
a cane while dancing, And there 
was a big scalp-dance. Now. the 
women began to shake their heads 
[to dance), They already held 
their fans. Fhey [the fans] looked 
like snow-birds (literally: shonl- 
der-bone-tail-feathers]. That voung 
man that took the gun was just 
led round about through the 
crowd by an old man. And he 
[this old man) was singing old 
min's songs [praises] to him, 
And he was pursued by those 
people, one of whom he had killed. 
[They came near the Peigan camp. | 
Then they [the Peigans) made a 
charge on them, Then they [the 
Peigans) had a fight with them. 
All the women ran out fust. 


ü | 
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A ikakaulgtoan niümaiks. Auta- They put their robes on the 


kúsi itúiksuo. Ttáiksistaunykan- 
fseiau. Fnitíiks auaykáptainu. 
Ponokië mitaiks itäikitatsimainu. 
Akútsäpsiks Znniksaie, Aukinainu 
okóauaists. Atsónskuists itZstsako- 
Kinntäzep. A nnimaie ittipstsinu, 
itsinitegepiau. O'tàsohuniks itúu- 
fsinitait, ki Amo otägkantina- 
nonuaists it gekanaipstogctogpi. 
Otäsoauniks kätminttaiks û’srka- 
natamimitain. Oksistonnaiks imoks 
atsannukitsoùuaiks úikàkiaiks. Ki 
otogkémanoauaiks  matakákekt- 
tslysinu, Otakemoùänaiks matakú- 
kekitsigsinu. Oykdtonunists Áiis- 
fsinimian. Otokà noanaists akay- 
kspainu. Omä nepitmiu kinnaie tst 
tokomüukoykuvim. U nni omm 
inittuem saykinauzm kaiistoy- 
sinai. f pssists iy tsiksistoysinai. 
Manistékimatogkoyipi, omá ni 
nau otoksinaists mátaiistsinim. 
Nitsamanistogekitau. O mam int- 
taugm otoypöksimiks nitúvi 1x - 
kenduistaikimatogkovimi. 


A itapistatsiu _Kyitiesisegtii. 
Ki omiksi manikä piiau itantau: 
Aykûnisduop. Témaniau: A. Ito- 
maätapitsikeninu. Tetmanistsiau óta- 


lodges, on high where the lodge- 
poles were tied together. Thev 
[the Peigans] continued to fight 
during the day. They [the women | 
only heard the sound of the Uns. 
The guns were only heard, In the 
evening they would stop. Then 
they quit fighting. The dead were 
taken home. They [the] dead were 
laid. across. on horses. They put 
the rich omes inside of their own 
lodges. In the forests their lodges 
were put up. There they were put 
inside, when they were killed. 
Fheir horses [the horses of the 
dead] were killed [near them, 
that they might neeompanv their 
masters], and all the things that 
belonged to them were put in 
there [in the lodges). All their 
horses, that were not killed, had 
their tails and manes cut. 'Wheir 
mothers had their little fingers 
chopped off. And their wives had 
also their little fingers cut. Their 
sisters had also their little fingers 
ent, They [the women} would cut 
their legs [just skin-deep]). They 
would eut off their hair. The 
widow suffered most [of all}. The 
father of the dead married man 
stuek himself. He stuck himself 
with: arrows, That he might suffer 
more, that man would cut also his 
upper-legs. He had his hair all cut 
off. The companions of the dead 
one all suffered in the same way, 
They [the Pergans) moved to 
Maria’s river | Bear creek]. And 
there would be some voung men 
saving: Let us go on a raid. 
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kemohuaiks: Annüitsmomòkit, 
kepúvi atsikî dnnaie anústsaitsi- 
nomòkit. Htomâtapeytiig piste. 
Wämoykotau Ómiytakauatsipa- 
masp. Mokst asipi osóksisi dani 
ákutsapix tsiuaie. Moksís osoyü- 
fsimàii úkitotzykänniuaie. AT 
sapamistsioinists ototsimanists, Ots- 
ksinoanaiks nató'sike núpiks itis - 
tsiskoyiau. Ay/kiiinnimäni sotZm- 
otakiau. Ort nápit Akitanis- 
Esinuaie : Kikáiy tst. Otakamko- 
maunie: Nitäkitapò, mitakiy tstua- 
Wyp. A kstamitsipiminai, aki 
mózets Alatopinai. A kitsipstsäpix - 
tomoyiuaie: A mot kitútsistsin. 
Ani kitaykútinnimän. A mo 
kótis. Hikákimàt, noyksoksksind- 
kit. _Otakatsimmmoig kaykogto- 
mokaie, müskoykotäs, mi kay- 


sapaunuagkini. Ki omá tiükitsi- 
kogpitoykotäspa, Moytsts kitù- 


kitotakt atisksipistäiks, Kitogkot 
ki, tsipimi. Otaiksistsoksksinokùte. 
Oktmmànists ótogpütsakaie, Ttú- 


painiakomopistiinu. Otópimi, óts-” 


bsipisimutsis, matsikists, osukont- 
mäni, Zunistsinte kentomanisto- 
mòpim. Wtunnitsotsemu. Túkskaie 
moyisi itsitsä yckipuyinu. Koto- 
kyinokovì útsùtsinirniau. Itsástùki- 
maiau, itsitsiksimatan. A kéks 
otsiniz kotomökoainu. Sotémanc- 
tinu. Mteykyapautsimainu. 
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Then they [some others) said: 
Yes. 'Fhen they began to have 
moccasins (made). Then they 
would tell their sisters: Make 
me moccasins, sew ten pair of 
moeeasins for me. Then they 
[the sisters) began to put the 
soles on them. Then he [the 
voung man] was given things to 
patch up his moeensins. He would 
put an awl [and] a sinew in his 
awl-cuse. He would sew the awl 
to his bullet-sack. All the thmgs 
that he would take were complete. 
They [the voung men | builtsweat- 
lo des for those that they knew 
to be old medicine-men. Then 
they would put tobacco in a 
pipe. They would say to that 
old man: You have a swent- 
lodge [built for vou). Then thev 
would be told by him: 1 shall 
go there, 1 shall sweat there. 
Then he would go in, at the 
upper end [of the sweat-lodge] 
he would sit. Then he [the voung 
man | would hand him his smoke: 
Here is vour smoke. That is 
vour pipe. Îhis is vour horse 
[he says this giving him one]. 
Try hard, paint my face. [le 
the old an) would say pravers 
for him, that he might get a 
horse, that he might go about 
on his raids allright. [The old 
man would say :| And over there, 
a little way from the camp [of 


“the enemy}, vou will get a horse, 


Among the lodges yon will take 
[the horses) that are tied. Ï give 
vou a striped one. Then he [the 
old man] had done putting paint 
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Ki ómikskaukiau atisepioma- 
tbiau. T'émokèkainu kokúvi. Api- 
núkuvi tématomatòiau. tsitútòinn 
niteeytaii. A utamstsi ksisoysikt- 
niks. Natsitapiiks t&maisomini. 
Káksikimanatsiau otatsimaunniks, 
opdstamoauaiks. _Aitsopemototo- 
fäinu. Aipotäiau, A katotàiau. 
_Ki amóksi itäykennisodinu. Ot- 
skétstanoùiau úitsötsinimiau. Ná- 
tsitapiiks 137 potomiy tsiain. Al 
tammkitsuvinipitsinu, maniststokt- 
mig p. Istúisdian. A upitsötsimiau 
otskétstanoai. T'emiüpaiaksistotoy- 
sian. A“iksistapuiksistog soin. Amó 
potini itomátatòminu. Atsoáskuyi 
uitotdiau, tokékaiau. Ttainokäau, 
teká imikóaie. A iksistsinokainu, 
itskarpimatau. Mistsists Znnistsiaie 
ie täpimaian. Matovópaists ix - 
tsipstsikaiunists. O'tsknistuvis, 
mitomatòaiks. Itaniu omá itamoa: 
dusk. Maátnkomatiu, amii- 
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on his [the voung man's] face. 
He [the old man} would give 
him his top-knots [tul-feathers] 
to carry them. Then they began 
to roll their things up. His rope, 
his whip, his moccasimns, hus 
buffalo-skin [to patch up lus 
moccasins|, those were the things, 
he would roll together. Then 
they began to hurry each other, 
‘Phey stood mm front of one of 
the lodges. They took hold of 
the parfleches, They drummed on 
them, thev rattled their sticks 
on them, The women sang with 
them. Then they [the young men | 
scattered in different directions, 
Then they went home to get 
their things. 

And that way over there thev 
started during the night. Then 
they camped in the might. In 
the morning then they started 
again. When they came to a river. 
They began to float pieces of ice. 
Twa of them then began to strip 
their clothes off. They just put on 
their fire-steels, [und] their rot- 
ten pieces of wood [tu make fire 
with] as top-knots [that these 
might not be wet}. They went 
on ahead across the river to build 
a fire. They built a fire. Thev 
had built n big fire. And those 
others all went in [the water]. 
They had each of them a hold 
of their mft. Two of them were 
(hie leaders. They were nearly 
frozen in the water, because the 
water was so cold. If was winter, 
when they went on the raid, T'hey 
pulled their raft ashore, hen 
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stuvi. T'msami nútsitapiiks. Má- 
tsipidaiks, itsinóyiau ùnnatskéi- 
ni. Wúkskamà itoytúiskunekin. 
Kvitieskèinin óteykstän. Itomûtap- 
inotainu. Ttápmakoypskaiau, ken- 
mistsi Auteysinatòmiau. Itomáta- 
pbiau. Aftstoykimiau omim otá- 
pimanoùi, ItÁutomoysiau. Niuóks- 
kaitapiks dnuiksaie iskegkósti. 
Ki ámoksimauktan, #utnpotsiau. 
Nitsinokùupiau. 


Piksiskänists omt itamó otúksk- 
sis itsisóytovlauate, mayköksont- 
gy pim. Amóksi manikä piks teem- 
Ótuikemikùünnamaiau. 'Pükskaists 
pekists úitsastiig piau. A itai- 
suiuykumiau.  Nitanistsinatsiu 
dnni dskàkykuyi. Aitsit otsikú- 


niamanoünniets. Siksikaists itagetó- 


miau, snnistsinie itsistiy taten. 


they began to dress up. They had 
done warming themselves, Then 
they left the fire. They came to 
the forest. There they camped. 
They began to clear the snow, 
which was deep. They had done 
clearing the snow, then they would 
make a lodge. They would make 
« lodge of sticks. They wonld put 
in rye-grass for beds, Because it 
was so cold, they did mot go on. 
Then the leader said: Go and 
hunt. We shall not go on, it is 
very cold. Then two of them 
hunted. They were not far, then 
they saw a few buffalo-eows. One 
of them went up to shoot. It was 
a verv fat buffnlo-cow (literally: 
a bear-cow], what he killed. They 
began to skin. Then they began 
to tie the pieces of meat together 
[to pack them), and the rest 
Fwhat they could not pack on 
their backs] they dragged along 
[on the snow]. Then they began 
to go. They came near their lodge. 
They called ahead for help. There 


were three that stretched their 


hands brek [that means: that went 
back to the two hunters to help 
them to bring in the meat]. And 
there they were, they came back 
with the rmeat. They sat happy- 

They put some of the entraals 
on a piece of bark for the leader, 
that he might eat them. These 
young men then began to make 
roasts in a hurry. The ribs of 
one side were staked up [near 
the fire). They [the ribs] would 
shoot their juice into the fire. 
They [the ribs} looked like a 
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Isisúpitsig kòtainuaists, Ki itén- 
nitspikamäiau. Itäsokotskinaiki- 
maiau. Omi itamóit À skanauta- 
mìtstau. Apinákuyi ómiks osnko- 
nysohtauaiks &nniksaie ampopotam. 
A umatöiau. Mútatstuyiu. Aità- 
miksistsikùt. A stämauauagkänau. 
Nitükskama aiisapäumaykau, 
magkitsäps noykétsitupi. 'Tem- 
atsknngkiau. Amuko glen atokisi 
tmotsiminu. Témokekniau, Ly 
kaniiustsian, ee isa pitsists 
akautsim. Ailsoiste mütsikaksini- 
inu. T&maiäkogetàpimaiau. Aike 
sistaplmainu. Omi manikipiua 
itomátapiamisteimig kimnie _oto- 
kist. O'gerkotokì inákskuyi potúnt 
iknikanaisòoytom, Mistsists, sata- 
pikoyiksì, tämiksisiksim. Ttntsúts- 
tautsimiists, Omi otokist itsitenps- 
pistòm. Aykévi itstsnpusoyìnni. 
Atisosts _käkantstanautsistiantm. 
Itsitsa poytòmaists. Omi mistsisi, 


satapikoiiksiu, omistsim ogkoto- 
kists tûkskùie tämitsapaykim. 


Nisitotsts _ támiäzkanaisapogtòm 
üykatökists. Itamätapakùtsin 
omim otokyópistnim. A ittsakn- 
tstu, Ttsagkum anukogetsists, Stsiki 
mâtsitsùpogtom óykotokists. Mat- 
stykim. Stsiki matsitsà po; tom 
óykotok, mátogtakoysimàu. Mú- 
toykoiulgtsiminaists, atotémaku- 


tsisàn. A iksistopisiinu, kénnis- 
tsinie 1 tsiksistsoviùu. Iy'tokú- 


vlauaists, 


short-back hutte. All their ronsts 
were vooked. They put them on 
willows, those they use for plat- 
es. On those they put their cook- 
ed meat. And then they split 
the ribs. Then they broke the 
ends of the ribs. All of them 
would provide the leader first. 
In ‚the morning the vounger ones 
among them twould make the fire. 
Theun they went on. It was not 
cold then, It was a fine day. 
They went happy about. One would 
run ahead, that he might see 
people of the other tribe. Then 
they shot again [something to 
eat). Then they took half of the 
hide. ‘Phen they camped. They 
all packed the pieces of meat Fon 
their backs). One of them took 
the crow-guts. They cut the boss- 
ribs off. Then they began to make 
their lodge. They gat through 
building their lodge. One of the 
voung men began to cut the meat 
off from the skin. He put stones 
of small size all in the fire. He 
began to sharpen stieks, forked 
sticks. Me put them on four cor- 
ners. He hung the hide on [the 
four sticks). He poured water 
[on the hide). He just cut the 
meat down to the ends of the 
boss-ribs. He then put them [the 
hoss-ribs| in the pot [ meaning: 
on the hide), With that stick, 
the forked stick, he put one of 
the stones in the pot. He put 
five more stones all in the pot. 
Then the hule-pot began to boil. 
It hoiled over. Phen he pulled 
out half of the stones. Then he 
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A'ikoko, manikä’ piu itomatap- 
apistutsim  omistsi _sapütsists. 
A'toiistutsimàists. A itsiaists. lti- 
sustutsisimninu. _Itauatsimòitg - 
kaiau, Nútstu piu tAmoykotaunists, 
Ly tsitdtsimoiig kauaists. A niu: 
Amöm matapiugm itapiuauag- 
kaupam, nl’ gtsitay kòtäs, sokûpsi, 
Asi, dkoyrtaysauntakiòp. Ottuoki, 
omm aykypoygtäam àkéuzm 
nitsksitsipsatsimatau, migkijso- 
tsokauamaysi. A motäuk takoy- 
taikäksteki. Amóúksi mitúvi Hye 
kannuannu. Mátriszmòn it kói- 
nimiu noykétsitapi. [áumatömu. 
Púkskem manikä pi itauânistsiu- 
nie: Anntsikastsit. O miskaukinat 
vaan matoma yokai. A ikakskst- 
minate: 4 nnimatakisatitsinpiniki, 
nitäkatsitûto. Hsitàutòate, auinis- 
tsiunie: Kikatáuparpistsitaki3” pa? 
Otsitananikaie: A mom eintua, 
otsitnkarept, gunimaie 1tautunk- 
situ. Aistkokakiòp. Annúyk- 
ksistsikihi minntsitstsis, _ayksku- 
maki, A ksikakiniup, omm eintua 
otsitnuauaksishyp, akomataistog- 
kiep. _Annikai akitapiokaup. 
Auke, kipipótak, ágckitskitaup. 
Itäksokaupi, mâtaksipòtaup. An- 
nöm &kaitaiksistsieik kitakitsaun- 


put again some more stones in 
the pot. He pulled them out 
again. Then he put again some 
more stones in the pot to make 
it boil harder. They [the boiling 
pots) do not listen [that means: 
do not quit boiling), when thev 
once start to boil, They had done 
boiling meat, and from those [the 
boiled bass-ribs] they got all thev 
wanted to eat. 

In the night a young man 
began to prepare [to cook] the 
erow-guts. He made them holv, 
They were cooked. They began 
to cool the guts. Then thev 
praved. [The guts] were given 
to the last one [the man sitting 
on the end}. Then he prayed 
with them [with the guts). He 
said: May 1 get a horse trom 
those people, we are going to, 
a fine one, a good one, [and] 
may we get them [the horses 
allright. When we get brek home, 
1 will talk from myself to n 
[eertain) woman over there at 
home, that 1 may become her 
relation [ meaning: her husband |. 
This [piece of gut}, [that] 1 shall 
bite off, is she [represents that 
woman, or, rather, is dedicated 
to herl. Those others would all 
say the same. After a short while 
they found the enemy, Then they 
went on. [Phe leader] would say 
to one of the voung men: Go 
on ahead as n scout, And that 
way over there he went off on 
a run. He [the leader] told him 
what to do: If yon do not see 
anything over there, 1 will get 
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noùunists. Annóyk kokús úkse- 
pieuduagkaup. A kapinakus úki- 
tokekaup, A kitsökaup. 


A istaegckapiu, miskskitomatò, 
sépiaudungekau. Aiki kie tpu. 
Mátsituumatò. A isemanatòs, ma- 
tsitiupin. Ptautsisin, Aiksistotsisis, 
mûtsittaumato. A kapmiüko, ipi- 
SÛS “utamiskapiu , itokékaup. 
Kúmskuvì _ skogkanistapainoka- 
tòm, df nnimaie noykitomuitsin. 
Nitsuksokau. Hupinako ksiskeniu- 
tanùi. Ki omù nûtsitapi teeminig - 
katsunu: Anisomaxkaùk. A isemoy- 
tomay/käinoainikt, mitakitomatoy- 
pinan, Màtsipotíuaiks. Ki omtstst 
otsitstuinonists Auntòmiau, Nitsai- 
kokötomists. A iksistapüuviau, ito- 
mätoinu. Omi otsókani, 1timiy - 
kiu omù sóvepig tsìu. Itstpäpau- 
kau. Itaniu: Omám nitsoksksi- 
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there [meaning: you must wait 
there for me). Then [the leader 
and his party] came there. Then 
he [the leader] would say to him 
[the scout}: Did vou suspect 
anything? He was told by [the 
scout]: Where there are many of 
them, there these buffalo stampede 
[because there are people near]. 
Let us be careful, To-day there 
must be nobody shooting [hite- 
rally: that he might shoot). We 
shall try hard, that we get close 
over there, where the buffalo 
stampede. There we shall sleep 
about. Come on, now quiekly 
make a fire, that we may cook, 
We shall not make a fire, where 
we are to sleep. Cook here food 
enough, that vou will carry with 
vou. This night we shall travel 
on during the night. Close before 
day-light we shall camp. Then 
we shall sleep. 

The sun went down, then they 
went instead [of gzoimg in day- 
time], they went during the 
night. They would sit down now 
and then [to rest). Then they 
would go ngain. After they had 
travelled a long time, they would 
sit down again. Fhen they began 
to smoke. When they had done 
smoking, then they started again. 
Towards morning, [when ] the 
morning-star was coming up, 
then we would camp. ‘They would 
clear the snow. There they lay 
down [hiterally: they doubled 
up]. They slept a while. Then it 
was early in the mormng. And 
two of them were called upon: 


ds 


nökam nitÁuanik: Mokékit, I'kn- 
kaiim ónokämitäsina kitoykot. 
Mokdkinik, ükaysiu. Kinétoy- 
kanistogkot kig tstpimiuagk. Ki- 
tksikagkapitau. Akaitmi otopó- 
ksimiks. A nuyaie uaniu om 
päpaukau. Amóksi sagekümapiks 
1, B yokannitamitakiig k  omtzek 
opépaukan. PÉmaumatò. Súki- 
auâuagekau. Omiksik ikestsiksik 
itemsoksinoyiuniks otúumag kant. 
Itsókauptu.  It4misoksinovindiks 
ptótzkanmagekamaiks, ottugkum- 
salks: uwû +, Kenniksimiukinu, 
mtsipùvian. A tännimakâiau. Ki 
omi 1tamó itsitipiposkùniks, A'nis- 
tstuaiks: Kúgkatsapige puaun? Otú- 
mikaiks: Ninitsäpiy pinan. A mi- 
stomänk sáktauaunkimàn. Itúpsa- 
piu ntsonskui. 
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Kun on akead. After vou have 
run a long time, then we shall 
go on [aud follow up). They did 
not make fire. And they ate the 
food that they carried, It [the 
food] was frozen hard. [When] 
they had done eating about, then 
they started. During the time of 
his sleep the leader was singing. 
He had a dream. He said [when 
he woke up}: The one that 
painted my face, told me: Be 
careful, 1 give vou a great many 
horses. If vou are enreful, it will 
be good, Ï still give von a 
striped horse. You will cut him 
loose [from his stake). His com- 
panions were mauv. This is what 
that one, that had a dream, sand 
[to them]. These boys were all 
happy from that dream of his, 
Fhen they went on. They were 
still travelling. 'Phey suddenlv 
saw the scouts running. Phen 
they [the war-party) stopped. 
Then they saw them [the scouts] 
running in a cirele, while they 
were velling: uwú +. There they 
[the war-party] were, [there] 
they stopped. They made a pile 
of buffalo-chips, and the leader 
went back to meet them [the 
scouts, who wouk come up and 
run around those buffalo-chips 
and knoek them over, so that the 
war-party immediately knew, that 
they had- seen the enemy). He 
said to them: Did vou really see 
[the enemy}? They told him: We 
really saw [lim |, He is close hy still 
chasing buffilo. He [the leader] 
began to look about the forest, 
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fnnimmie itsipotau 1makäytsi. There they made a small fire. 
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Itäpaisauakstsitsikióp. A tketstüks- 
tsitsikìau, otopimoùuatsts itá paisau- 
kapiuimiàu. Ksny/kúimi itsitsikän- 
ninuaie. Iststi osoyktsimokui ito- 
pitstaykiminu. A nnimaie itami- 
tosimniau, Okimmanonuaists Áu- 
matapepötsimiau, Omim ottma- 
tosimäni ittiinimiau. Ttauätsimoi- 
1 kau: Kinnmokit, nitsiktmma- 
taps. A'ysiu ponokä mitaua nag- 
kúkaiy koau. Ki asúni iss täsoks- 
keur. A ksistupnisoksksiu, inix - 
kogtä gesiu. Nató'si úmnitstsis, 
nijkótakus, ki itomâtapàkaipiu. 
Astagkapiu, itstkakiman. Aips- 
tsiksiszmös kokúyi akatsitotome, 
Akitoytoyiu imitúiks ä skis. 
A kstamitotiäuptuaie. A kaiäsko- 
vlumie, miz/ksokaniar. A kaytasz- 
miuùie, Wúkskaem Akoykusksinim 
nistsépiskani. A kaniststunie : liks- 
istsepiskin. Ki akoykapmakopaksi- 
nàup nistsépiskan. Omá manikä piu 
ükstaemsautoviu otoén, akitäski- 
matsiunie. A kanin: Imâkoy pomo- 
kinistsakis _ ómiytsisksipistigp, 
mtúksikagkapitau. Nitakoyktsint- 
tam okitsiks. 


Then we began to put on other Ee 
moeensins. [When | they had done 
putting on their moccasins, they 
began to stretch out their ropes, 
They smoothed the earth. They 
pulled a char-coal from the fire. 
On that they made their Incense. 
They began to untie ther top- 
knots. They held them over there 
over their imeense. Then they 
praved: Pity me, Lam very poor. 
May 1 go straight to a good 
horse, And they painted their - 
faces with the paint. [When | they 
had done painting their fnces, 
hey sang [war-songs) to them- 
selves. When the sun was over 
on that side, late in the evening, 
then they began to run towards 
the camp [to steal horses). The 
sun was down, then they tried 
hard. After a short while, mn 
the night, they would come up 
to [the camp]. They would hear 
the dogs bark. They would st 
by it [by the camp). They would 
wait for him [for -the enemy], 
that he might go to sleep. They 
would look at him [from where - 
they sat]. One [of the war-partv | 
would find out alfont the horse=- 
cortal. He would tell him [the ; 
leader}: They have a very strong f 




















corral. [The leader said;| We 

slnll go to tear the corral some- | 

where about. That voung man 

[that had made a vow) then 3 

would take out his kuife, he E 

would begin to sharpen it. He 
. 


would say: Even if he [the owner 
of the horse] holds the rope in k 
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Auke fukâu. Omá súvepiy”- 
tsiu úkantu- Tukskèma nákox- 
pokogtoömau. Nátsitapiinu úuy- 


toölaun. Aitotòiaua movists, ki 
üpasùtsimiau, _ Ómiiytapiksistspà- 


pip. A nuvaie Akitopaksinimian. 
A kitsitsipimiau nistsépiskan, ki 
om sÓvepiytsiu Ákitapszmiu 
onokämitàsin. A ssi ponokä mitai 
kie tstpimi, Zaniaukinai éukono- 
yiuaie. Otodnmi stémsnutoyìn. 
A iknskapitsinnie. Staiki axel 
ponokt nuta tAmatsikagkàpitsin. 
Wtstipig tau. Omiksim nskúiks 
itanistsiuniks: _Nitsùkau. Nisói- 
tapliks matoytúses. Ki omî stsiki 
otogpókogtoòöm dkatautò. Noy- 
kätsistokemi, okogkapitaksì. Ki 
itotsimmotaiau. Aisapanistsimiku. 
Súkiapiksiau. Omi kanaykúvi 
ónokämitùsin itsi tótaipiau. T'émoy- 
korantsiauaie, Ki ifstuviu: Aiks- 
kstnako. Ostói omú soyépiy'tsiu 
otûnnoksiksistsikùmistanài, amóm 
otsikamátim ml’stsauogrkonùyis- 
nie. Kokúvi iikúkimau, paiën- 
naunpiksiu. Apinákuvi mâtsikùki- 
meu, magksipigs tsis, Núnoaiköko, 
otautsimotini, _Aiszmo kokúvi 
päxtsikägkokinisan.  'Púutsisiu. 
A itsinitsia.  Mátsitsuamiùupiu. 
Matsitomatapiksin. 


his hands, that is tied to [the 
horse), [ shall cut him [the 
horse] loose. 

Now he [the enemy | wasasleep. 
The leader would say: T shall 
take one [of vou} with me [to 
the camp]. Whe two [the leader 
and the other one] went towards 
[the camp}. They got to the 
lodges, and they began to look 
about, where it was the weakest 
part [of the corral). There they 
would tear it [the corral} down. 
Then they would enter the corral, 
and the leader would begin to 
look at the many horses. A good 
striped horse, such a one he had 
found, He pulled out his knife. 
He cut him [the horse] loose. 
Then he also cut loose another 
good horse. He led [his horses] 
out. He told his vounger brothers 
over there: He [the enemy] is 
really asleep. Four [of you} must 
go again. And the other one 
with whom he went to the camp 
was also back. He had also two 
[horses] that he cut loose. And 
then they ran for escape. Phev 
were all together. They still were 
running for escape. Over there 
in # coulee they came to vanen y 
horses. Then they drove them. 
And then it was cold. It was 
foggy. It was that leader himself, 
that caused a change of the 
weather of the day, thut he might 
not he found by those people he 
stole from. During the night he 
tried hard, he made his fight 
all might. In the morning he 
tried hard again, that he might 
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Nanoatapinako.Nató'stun á1pisp- 
skapiu. Auke, nüäpanisùuut. Ak- 
äipig tsop. Nitokékaup. Auke, 
enétemiùupik. Aykumaiipitey- 
szykototsp. A tomatoiau. Käug- 
skimàinu, tek istaviua. Ki ot- 
sistsikóysan, itsinóyiau eini. [ta- 
nústsiu omt mank pi: AnsZloy- 
tomöysit. ATinnimàu. Amitupiu. 
A uäkimau. A itsitstuaie omt kyäi- 
oskéinin. Ainitsiunie. Itsitotòimau, 
Iténnautatsiauaie. _ Anúukogts 
témom yanistäinimitn. A nuinieisd- 
pàtskainu. Nitúyiaukhie 1 tsépi- 
kakiatsiaunie, Atsoaskuyi aitotötau. 
ltsipótaiau. Itúuyosiau. ItAkauai- 
au. Otoáuaiks anniksi 1 tékau- 
niu. Itiksistsoyisau, itdisimiau. 
Itomatöeau. 


get far away. Finally it was night, 


and} while they were makmg 
their escape, nfter a long time, 
during the night, they all zot 
off from their horses just for a 
moment. They smoked. It [the 
tobacco] was all burned up. Then 
they began to get on their horses 
again. Then they started again 
to make their escape. 

Finally it was morning agun. 
Fhe sun was rising high. [The 
leader said:] Now, begin to get 
off about [just where you stop |. 
We are already far off. We have 
[now] really camped [that means: 
we can now stay here fora wlale, 


and cook our food]. | Afterwards 


the leader would say:) Now, get 
on your horses agun. [Our people] 
must be singing praisc-songs ta 

s [now]. ‘Then they started 
Ree They drove their horses 
on foot, beenuse it was cold. And 
when they got tired, then they 
saw the buffalo. He [the leuder | 
told that voung man [that had 


made a vow}: Tnste for yourself 


now [that means: try vour horse s 
speed by chasing the buffalo}, 
He caught his horse. He got on 
it. He chased the buffalo. He 
overtook a very fat butfalo-cow 
(literally: a bear-cow]. He killed 

They all came up to him. 
Then they skinned it. Phev cut 
one side in different pieces. Phev 
took those for n seat [putting 
them on their horses instead 
af a saddle), Prom the same 
[half of the hide) it was, [that] 
(hey made stirrups. Then they 
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Ki omt 1 pitmmiiin Aitotn- 
tsiminunie. Aisopoaytsisatsinunie 
okóanaists. Otimikouiauate: Pay- 
stiks anmistsimaukti kokáaunists, 
Wstk1 ze kie taukunaiiu amó Pek4- 
nina. A intmian okóaunists. Itsi- 
pötatau. _ ltomátapsoksksimdiau. 
A kotamiùtaiayiau. A psktiks úi- 
kakektge tsipskvainu. Apiks aitst- 
tsanatsiau ami gekisanists, Aiksis- 


tsoksksumäsan,  itáutamintainii. 
A imiy kiayiau. Aistoniy kiau: 


Nitauätaiai. 4 nni nitstonij kìau. 
Iiáiiptöniau. Ki itl’s/kanaisaisui- 
pian. A nataiaiòp. Nápiks itsiapì- 
teeyesiau. A istemotòiaun úksùko- 
auuiks, ntoauaiks, Otä skannisì- 
nauskipokoaiau. Okóaunists itnuú- 
mitsitapazkaïnu. O'takemohuniks 
iänitskagstoviau, Osonuuiks mn- 
tautskaytoviau, Unnoauuiks itú- 
pruatstmmainu. Htátsinikatörmiau, 
omoxtóypiau, Ómoytspaudun- 
kaypiau, manístoykotùspiau, ma- 
nistsikagkapiteki piau, A’nuists- 
kmie áitsinitsinikatömiau. Ki úto- 
meege ksisöniau miniukaki, 
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came to a forest. Then they made 
fire. Then they cooked. Then they 
made a hale im the ice. With 
their knives they made a hole in 
the ice, When they had done 
eatiug, then they drank. Then 
they went away. 

And they met some people 
[Indians] who were travelling to 
trade. They asked them [the 
traders | where their [own] lodges 
were. They were told by [the 
traders}: It ís at Sweet-roots [n 
local name), where vour lodges 
are. Lhese Peiguus camped along 
in different places. They [the 
war-party | saw their [own | lodges, 
Then they made a fire. ‘Then 
they began to paint the faces 
of. their horses. ‘They would 
come in sight of the camp 
in a circle, They [the Peigans] 
put red stripes on the faces of 
whute-faced. horses, 'Phe red paint 
looks plain on white horses, 
When they had done painting 
their horses, they came up in 
sight [of the camp] in a circle. 
Phey sang while they were run- 
ning. Phey worded their songs: 
Ï run in a circle, That way they 
worded their songs. hen they 
were heard. And then all the 
people ran out on a charge to 
them. [Now all the people would 


say:] We ran in a circle, ‘The 


old men then sang their prnises. 
Then their relations, their fathers 
would come to them. They were 
kissed by all of then. They 
separated going home to their 
lodges. They gave horses to their 
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Iskunétipsioa úistemuniniua- 
tu, ayküstmmags. Omá ninau 
omi otdnni minfpokàiünai omû 
manikä’piu Annyaie éuagkisko- 
moùu. Ittumatskaztakìn kept po- 
nokâmitaiks. Anmyaie ig tanis- 
taumatskagctakìn omí otoykéman. 
A“moin natoápit omá ninau átüsiua 
nitiivi noykátanistoykutsiu om! 
ús. Ki istuyisi, énnyaie otuvikok. 
Sotémokösimiuuie. A uykoyimiu- 
mie, Ki omâ say kinau 4unimiuaie. 
Ik@stuyisatsinuaiks omiksi kipitá- 
keks. Mátoy/kotsinoyinuatsiks. Sa- 
mîsi omá saykinau, otoykéman 
gisauatsiu. Otapótsisomá saykinau, 
ikaksinisàn. Otoykéman omikst 
itapótsopiks úisteemÂz kanaitapipit- 
nat úmnt okóai. A nniksaie otax- 
kóskan, Omá akéu iténnaipiksisto- 
moyiuùiks. Manistépiksistäpix p 
iksisakuïsts dnnistskaie uzykos- 
katom. Ki kzmitatsäpsis omá aké- 
Korn, kamîteypatòmis, úkstami- 
nitìuaie. Máútakstuyisatsiuats (nul, 
mast. 


a 


zisters. They also gave horses ta 
their elder brothers. Wheir fathers 
went about the camp to invite the 


„people. Then [when the people 


were together] they began to tell 
the news, how they went [on 
their trip], how they travelled 
about, how thev got horses, how 
they cut loose the horses. About 
those things they told the news. 
And then they were given a big 
meal of berry-pemnncan. 

Then the strong warrior was 
pieked out, that he might be a 
son-in-law., A chiefs daughter, a 
child of plenty, was driven home 
to that voung man. He gave ten 
head of horses [to the girls 
father). That many he gave for 
his wife, In the same way the 
man, that had him for son-in- 
law, also gave the holy things 
fhe owned] to his son-in-law. 
And in winter-time he [the son- 
in-law] would get food for him. 
He [the father-in-law| had him 
for a child, He called him his 
son. And the voung-married man 
called him father. The old women 
were very much ashamed of 
[their sons-in-law), They could 
not see them. When the young- 
married man went on a hunt, 
he took his wife with him. When 
the voung-married man came back 
with the meat, he only got olf 
[his horse). His wife would just 
take all the horses that carried 
the meat to her father's lodge. 
Those were the ones that he 
gnve to his father-in-law | pro- 
perly he did not give the horses, 
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Nepúsi nilykúipzskan. Nitúi- 
nix katomamiìy’k opdskani satsi- 
kinamaipeskùn. Ninniks 1x táu- 
taksaistoiauaie, mag ksipeskäni : 
Oki, anétakit, úyekitunnasatsikì- 
namaipaskàup. Annistsi matúinis- 
tninizskatôm otékòpis”tàn. A’n- 
nistsìi ond seksisotäpsimiks úinù- 
natöminn. Akéks úikeeytsiig” kiau. 
Oxkini _ znnistsisk otsitakay- 
fspuäuaists. Nisóinists. Anni ni- 
tEnnokakinakuiùu. . 4nni _nitoí- 
piksimùists. Nitoknists nittinige - 
katöm, pitséksinai. Kennústsi núto- 
kat nitúinig katòm, kanáumoy- 
pitsaists, _núu. Nistokiòmogpii- 
susts, namistokinu nitainiy katò- 
maists _ omikátsimùn. _ Annístsi 
ükéks: Mistsísi Aipiksùnimiaunists. 
Inokstaists._ Ly tstamùkagrtsian- 
alsts. Nitimikatâ’z-p Istámaka - 
Esisin. Akéks nnvaie mitsikage 
tsian. _Ninaiks atpeksikatsiau. 
Kepúvi _otsítsitskimatsoäunists. 
Omá túksknie otsinún inoyiu, 
ksistätsisi. Ki amóksi tapóytsik 
otsinánoait snykiu. Annistsiaie 
utüksisatiiau. Kinfmiua Áumo- 
fsäkiu. Mátsitstsii päpainimiksai. 
Nitäiniy kataiu atpeksiksisatùi. 
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but only the meat carried by 
them). That woman [the mother- 
in-law] would pull the meat 
down [from the horses). All the 
choicest parts of the meat he 
gave to his father-in-law. And if 
the girl [the voung-married 
Woman] was foolish, if she had 
a side-husband, then he [her 
husband] would kill her. He 
would not be ashamed of her 
lather, his father-in-law. 

In summer they [the Peigans)] 
had a dance. They called their 
dance „serape-leg-dance”. The 
chiefs went through the camp 
erying, that they would have « 
dance: Come on, make haste, 
that we may have a serape-leg- 
dance. ‘They called some other 
dances of theirs their „main- 
dances’. Their warriors owned 
those [main-dances). ‘The women 
gambled. It was with bones, that 
they gambled. There were four 
of them [of those bones]. This 
is the length of the bones. f'his 
way they threw them. [Saving 
the last two sentences Blood 
showed me, how long the bones 
were, and how they were thrown |. 
Ehey called two of thenr, snakes”, 
Fhe other two, if they turned 
over, were called six’ If the 
two turned over twice, then 
they were called „falling on the 
edge”. Another [game] [that] 
the women [had] [is as fol- 
lows]: They peeled sticks. Fhey 
were long sticks, Fhey plaved a 
stake-game with them. Tt was 
enlled the „Stake-game”. That is 
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Sotdmatoykuikaytsiau. Mis- 
tsists itdstoytòmiau. Aitaysapi- 
tsinirmau. 
huaists, Kàmiy túists fysóka- 
pòxtsi ti ytomiau. Nitaily- 
tsim, ksiskstekiks oypékioùuaists 
énnistsiaie Auniakètsistatunimiau. 
Wtátpotoytomiauaists. ltauniki- 
napiminnnists, Mikapiksuyiks 
gnmiksi úisautoyiau, Anni nitii- 
sikeyksinitsinu. f nniksinie nox- 
tétsimistaiau. Annvmie ni gka- 
nistatsinagekaiau. Omistsi Ómona- 
tsùriau, Znnistsinie mtáumatapi- 
tsinùikngtsinu. Omtstsim otäps- 
kanokunists — osúókasimoamnumusts. 
Makokimiaists, Matstauàiks mät- 
apskatsiau. /nnistsimaie Anasi 
natòmiau. A iksistapainkogtosau- 
ùists, ithumatapimotsèiau. A iso- 
kanten: A'kipsimiop. Ki znniks 
ùisokantau: Kátarm? Túkskama 
suiimisi, mütakoykuyiuatsiks, pe 
tsisnisksinisùie, mayksimis. A'kit- 
aumatapitsinaikagtsiau, omiksim 
otékhuainu itáupiau. Omistsim 
otfipskanoùunists Áupütsimiau, Ké- 
kisau, Anniksinnnie akauanistsmu: 


A itsoküpsksottunmi mie. 


B 


the way, the women plaved. The 
men had a wonderful emme. They 
had ten [sticks] for pointers. The 
[stick] of [the players on] one 
[side] was long, it was a hider 
[to be hidden in the hand). And 
the [stick] of those on the other 
side was short. Those were the 
[stieks |, they hid. A good player 
won the game. Phere were some 
that dreamed about the stick- 
game. They [those that had such 
dreams] were called the „wonder- 
ful hiders”. 

“Then they had another game. 
They put sticks on each end. 
They knoeked [the ground Jsmooth, 
Then thev threw loose earth [over 
that ground] in good shape [so 
that it was level]. They put buf- 
falo-chips on the back-side [of 
the sticks). 1 heard, [that] they 
split beaver-teeth in two [to make 
the circle of the gambling-wheel |. 
They put them [those teeth | toge- 
ther. Then they wrapped them 
together. They took [the bark) 
aff from the red willows. That 
way [Blood said this, while he 
was. showing to me, how) they 
cut [the willow-bark] in different 
pieces. With those they made the 
counters. That ts the wav, thev 
made the gambling-wheel. With 
urrow-shooting they started the 
wheel-game. They [the players) 
put their clothes on a bet. They 
were clothes of old lodges. They 
put their leggings also on a bet, 
On those they used counters. 
[When] they had done putting 


them about [when they had done 
de 


aû 


Apänkit túkskaie. Ki omá túks- 
kem nkogekatsikòkiu. Otkùi Akit- 
anistsiu: Napt, näykopáukit ná- 
tükar. Amótsotsisau , nitskaatstume. 
Naxkipitakapsk. Maitii paykin- 
ate. Omù manikä’pi matápska- 
tomate Osrpsists, otsitànists kéto- 
kiokatsisaists, o'ús otstmmoiëtan, 


ossutatsiksiketan, Znmistsinie äp- 


skatöm. Omük &kauytèk énninie 
nitauspskau, nitikagetsin. 


BENEN da is mn 
er 
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putting a value on each article), 
then they began to roll the wheel 
and shoot against one another. 
They would say: We will [stop 
and) have a drink for a moment. 
And others would say: Is it deep? 
[that means: if vou do not shoot, 
it is u gol] If it was not deep 
on the other side, [one] would 
have none, if he happened to 
forget, that it should be deep 


* [that means: if the other one 


did not shoot, his partner would 
have no points, if he happened 
to forget to shoot). [When] they 
would begin to play the wheel- 
game, their partners were sitting 
over there. They sat for the 
things that they put a bet on 
[to keep counters}. When they 
gained a point, they the others | 
would say to them: Give me 
one pomt, And the other one 
would also gain a point. He 
would say to his partner: Part- 
ner, give me two points. When 
they beat one another, [the one 
that lost| was made to walk the 
prairie [that means: he had to 
put 2 bet on things, he had 
not with him, but in his lodge]. 
[hen he would say:] let me 
begin to make mv hets, His rohe 
was a cowskin. A voung man 
would also put on a bet his ar- 
rows, his saddles — they were 
[so-called Jprairie-chicken-traps—, 
the belly-part of his robe — his 
suddle-blanket —, his outside- 
top-sadddle-blanket; those were 
the things he put on a bet. That 
was the way, the people of long 
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Kipitákeks Aumikamtüau. Ma- 
kokimisokasimiùnaists. Eintua ast- 
pists, Znnistsiaie ig tuuykánui- 
miau. Oykini oksiks. Iksimakäpsii 
niykogkasistotdgeiks. Annúi d x- 
kanaikokìmistotòysin. A ukokimi- 
fsiu. Mikatokì mnifiks. Mokúimi- 
wiks. Okotokì óykiks. 4 nnistsi- 


nie uÄykitápauvàpsiu. Oykími 
útstagtsists. Mistsísi _óykotoki 


omiiyctdstaiig pike. O'ypsists óx- 
kotokì, oksisakopùists. Otonistsi 
apauki. Maátsitstsipa ponokki’mi- 
taiks. Imitüïks Aunistsiuniks okó- 
aists. A'nuimaie mäykiti tom. 
Stsikiks ámo onf’yksekanì matsi- 
tniisksìmmatau. Kennistsi älistax- 
tòm. Nepúsi nitápauanatütsiu. 
A'nnaykaie zskysûipiskiu. Nox- 
tástokoyköyiu. Akstuyis, dkui- 
sauoysoykìm, piksiks otsitsipox- 
kspì. O'meyksikimists otekúgtsi 
maminiks  itáumnatapsekötoyiu. 
Ostiy/ kimaykimists ki otogko- 
místàtsists Anmiaie nitifgkoùpsù- 
tsiau ninaiks, Aistúvis, itúikst- 
sapistutsin. A moists kanäipis- 
knists, mistdkskuists, znnistskaie 
mátoykokyùpokonayiua. Kapscks 
finiungkatsiuniks. Kiniks maitai 
niuagkatsìuaiks. Annistsi mit 
nix katäzpì pazstists. Ki amóksi 
músiks _mitâ’ykanistÂ ykanitaix- 
tsìnu. Istuvisi ninniks ámikamás- 
fsaainmökiau. Kénuysie nanísts- 
ksinoau, nanistúugtsimatìu. Mat- 
sokapsksmoan. 
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ago used to bet, [and] used to 
play. 

[Some of the following parti- 
culars refer, of course, to a more 
remote period than that, of which 
Blood has given a picture in the 
foregoing pages.) The robes of 
the old women were made of 
strips [sewed together]. Their 
dresses were made of old lodges. 
They used to sew them with the 
sinews of the buffalo. Bones were 
their awls. Very few [of the 
ancient Peigans] had antolope- 
dresses, All the other people wore 
old lodges for clothing. From an 
old lodge they made their leg- 
gings. Their robes were macle 
from the hides of young buffalo 
[liternlly: -were young buffalo |. 
They were bufinlo killed in the 
fall of the year. Stones were 
their pots. From those they got 
their food. Bones were their scrap- 
ers, Sticks [and] stones were 
things, they also | scraped with. 
‘Pheir arrow-points were stones, 
they were Mints. ‘Fheir knives 
were flint. There were no horses. 
They packed their lodges on dogs. 
Where [on the dogs] they would 
put them, Some of the people 
put their beddings also on dogs]. 
And they packed the other things 
themselves [on their own backs). 
In summertime they moved 
shout. Those were the people, 
[that] were always corralling. 
rom that they got plenty to 
eat. When it would soon be 
winter, they were already near 
(the places), where the fowl 
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changed their -feathers. Around 
the lakes they began to pick up 
the wings. The men had their 
urrow-stieks and their round sand- 


stones [to smooth the arrows] 


us useful things. When it was 
winter, they used to move down 
[to the river}. They would not 
camp away from all these corrals 
land] eliffs of rocks. They used 
to have hard-seed-berries for the 


winter. They also used to have 


roseberries for the winter. And 
there were some [roots] that were 
called sweet-roots. And there were 
others, [called] turnips, they were 


all over. In winter the men had 


strips of robes for caps. That is 
what Ì know about them, what 
Ll heard about them [about the 
people of the olden times). 1 do 
not know very well about them 
[this refers to the things, he only 
knows by tradition]. 

[Cf Wassren’s _monographs 
mebi and slbi, and also the alplin- 
betical indexes of Grunnen. blt 
and Me Cuiwrook ont] 


ow they -chased the buffalo. 


Omá ninau _paiiskäpigtsiun 
Butòpatau. Akitsikotoyiu iskunú- 
lapstu. Anne nkáuùki. Oimá 
Autòpatau úkaniun: Amó piskani 
akakosctogep. O mayksiksimiks 
1 titapapitsitsepiskin omî mis- 
täkskui. A itapspo xtömaists, eintua 


The chief, that called the people 
together to build the buffalo- 
corral, had only certain persons 
[medicine-men) sitting with him 
in his lodge (and praying for 
good luek in corralling |. He would 
pick out the strongest man. That 


ad ‚ig el ee 


HOW THEY CHASED THE BUFFALO. 
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itsfuasll ypaipiiskitsimaists. Amám 
niksistoytòs, mútsitaumatapakig,- 
tsiun akike, eini Ómoytapakat- 
puvix’p. Ly tapúiy tsiuniks. A n- 
niksikaie, kantapina ittutsistsi- 


somau. Ki omá tuùkiun sau- 
umáisopuyinakus itäumatomax- 


kau. Matóyketsim ninau istam- 
amisò, dnnaie Aukakiuosin. Ai- 
nós eint, itáutamianiu: A isteiksi- 
su. Anamisót, käykitsistsisómi. 
Omáma Autòpatauem wmo istsl- 
súmwmûik AÁnanistsiu: Pimpúx- 
kiùkik. Om Auùkiun otsipsksis- 
toytsi ig túumaykämin. Amói 
einí autsépiksisàsnie amóksik akiks, 
ki itsikstkskomaykau omá auàktun 
omiksi nútsàupiks. Ly fsitsipuy- 
potsìauaie _ oteykatsianiauaiks. 
Manistépakeksiszy piniks, nitapât- 
puypotsiaunie. Ki mitapüipux- 
pùipiiau. Ki áiiypaipinui. Kén- 
niksuie nútsitapù itä yjkumiau: 
òwú. 
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was the buffalo-lender. The chief, 
with whom certain persons were 
staying, would sey: We will fix 
up the corral, Out of big logs 
they built the fence up [against 
the cliffs). They built it high, 
[so that) the buffalo could not 
jump out [of the corral}. When 
they had completed this [coral], 
then they began to put up 
small piles of stones, where 
the buffalo were standing most. 
That is the way, they put them 
[the stones]. Behind those [piles 
of stones] all the people were 
hiding. And before daylight 
the buffalo-leader began to run. 
Another man then went up high, 
that is the one [that] looked 
about. When he saw the buffalo, 
he snid down [to the people}: 
They [the buffalo] are coming. 
Come on up [to the corral|, that 
vou may hide [behind the stone- 
piles]. That chief, that had cer- 
tain persons sitting with him, 
said to those, that were hiding: 
Do not hold your heads up. The 
buffalo-leader ran on one side, 
When the buffalo ran between 
those piles of stones, then the 
buffalo-lender “ran to the side, 
where those were that sat at the 
end. Then they scared [the buf- 
falo) with the leg-parts of (heir 
robes, As they [the buffalo) ran 
farther ahead, they [the men that 
were hiding] rose up and scared 
them. Aud they jumped up at 
the same time. And [the buffalo) 
jumped over [the eliff), And then 
two persons cried: òwû’. 
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Auygtúig tsis omi mstsépiskan, 
itauänina omá áutòpatan: Kóy- 
psists sokäpunit, katäksiksim. Ka- 
niutaptua itsittuamisò amó nis- 
tsépiskan. Kénnaie itsitgnnoyiu. 
Amót em autzksiksisns, mûtau- 
motsiuatsaie. Stemikiks omoyták- 
sisttapìiz pi Anni nitáinitsiu. Ken- 
niksi ikauúipiksistsiu, Ki itúisak- 
sisi. Ki itä gekanitaipim, Meksim 
itännotau. Itésàtsim Óy psi. Amói 
otsinnotän ósikiks, úyrsiists iksisa- 
kin omm autopatanem matsi- 
nists, okósiks, pekiists, fiisoists, 
mûnauyists, Znnistsiaie f ypkotau. 
Omúm Autopàtau ki \znnistsi an- 
nöxk äuatom. Moyisi ómeykò, 
Manikä pi mistsi ip táipstsinim. 
Omiksim üiïsakiks ki ámoistsi 
kantuksisnkiùt 17 tl sekanägkotan. 
Mistsisi 171 pkanaiksistuiimai. 
A uatömaists. TpetÂ’orkanainutay- 
kosiu imitáiks uniststuniks. Itau- 
aykapogtòmaie omístsi _iksisn- 
kuists. Ki itautsitsimau. Osákiks 
Ii ksiua. A'nniksinie Ásta- 
mätstu, Ftsitsimànists Ay/kanúig’- 
Ksimau. Osáuykoi _dnnistsinie 
ay, kitsisan, inhists makakúkin 
üuakèmaists, O'seki itsitiisapoy- 
tomate. Htennikinua, ki ittmsikn- 
tomaie, Ki áumeykoiau pomists. 
Ostugekoists itkisimaists. 4'nnis- 
fstnie 17 tälùkimau. Pomists òkó- 
siks itätisoyiu. 
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When the côrral was full, the 
chief, with whom certain persons 
were staving, said: Know vour 
arrows well, vou will shoot what 
you want. All the people climbed 
up to the corral. From there 
they shot down. When the buf- 
falo were running around, they 
would not kill them all. They 
only killed the bulls that they 
needed. And to the others they 
opened the corral. And they ran 
out. And all the people went 
iu [to the corral). They began 
to skin the carcases. They looked 
for their [own] arrow. The back- 
fat [and] all the choice parts of 
the meat of the animal that they 
skinned, viz. the tongues, the 
[unborn] calves, the ribs, the 
boss-ribs, the flank parts, were 
given to the chief, with whom 
certain persons were sitting. And 
that was all, that the chief ‚ with 
whom certain persons were stay- 
ine, now ate. The lodge [the 
chief's lodge] was big. A voung 
man would hold a stiek into the 
lodge [to ask for some fooi]. 
By those that gave away the 
food [the chief's wives] he [the 
begging young man] was given 
from all this [choice] meat. He 
stek it all on the stick. He ate 
it. Ther all went after the car- 
cases with the dogs’ travois: Fhey 
brought that meat home. And 
then they cut it for dried meat. 
Ïhey dried the back-fat. ‘That is 
what they ate with it [with the 
dried meat]. They dried all the 
fresh-cut meat [spread out on 
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Kénnistsi mókàkists omim Au- 
topatai 4nnistsi üuykotsiu. Ka- 
núitapiua A ykanfykotsin mókä- 
kin. I'fsimùnists itäisapogxtoxp 
mökäkin. Autúsi dnnistsi omtm 
ig täinigg kiu, itduntòmiusts. Kén- 
nvaie itúiksuò. Ibi, tsistemau. 
Ty táitsinig kaiau.  Aipusi ki 
itaiksu. Nepús aiistapistutsis, 
einî Apszmïisau saukyé, otsitakai- 
èpi, ki itauâksipuyimiauate., Nú- 
tsitnpìi kénniksaie úipstoma kit. 
A'nniksnie úipstsiskapiau cin 
Kanúiksitapiunáksipayimiueintua. 
Kénnyaie itáiniy/katoyp: fisiait. 
Nitúvi piskan. Kénnyaie ánetoyi 
imitiiks. 
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sticks]. When the sirlois were 
dried, she [the woman] mashed 
the leg-bones [and j the back-bone. 
She would put them in her pot. 
She boiled them then, and she 
skimmed the grease. And there 
was. much grease [literally : and 
(he grease was big]. She would 
cook the sirloins. That is what 
she made the pemrmican of. She 
fed her children with the grease, 

And they gave that pemmican 
to the chief, with whom certain 
persons were staying. All the 
people guve him the pemmican. 
The pemmican was put away in 
parfleches. In the spring [the 
chief] was singing with that pem- 
mican, [when] he was ecating it. 
Then he quit. He was eating 
all he had. That was the reason, 
{hat they [his provisions] were 
all gone. And in summer he 
quit [eating his provisions). In 
summer, when he moved away, 
when they were looking for the 
buffalo on the prairie, where there 
were mauy of them [of the buf- 
falo], they were all standing 
ground them. Two persous then 
would start for a run. They would 
lead out the buffalo. All foot-men 
would stand around the buffalo. 
And that was called the „ctrele”’. 
It was the same as (when the 
people were standing around | the 
buffnlo-corral. And now the dogs 
have separated [that means: the 
story is at an end. 

(Cf. Gurssen. blt 227 sq 
and Wissten mebi 33 sqq. | 


mm 
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How their lodges were made. 


Apatógtsik. autúsi PekZniua 
iténistutsiu. Oniá saykinau ák- 
stamauauäkimaua, Akitantsimàu 
omoxtäkokòvix pi. Otogkémaiks 
gkaikaiistapaisksosatsit otsitsimù- 
niks. Ifäikoykotonatsiùiks. Aiy’- 
kitsnisoyistiks, itsisaiksotovinu- 
niks. Itiumaniksimiauaiks, ki 
äumoniauaiks, 4'kanyis itúips- 
tsiauniks. Apinakus itdspiksisomù- 
lau, itsitAutatsomaniksiminuniks. 
Amó okúyisik ittumatapstauatò- 
miau. Aiksístauntösau, itáupig’- 
katömiau, ki itäupiksatömtau. 
Itäinminiaunists. Aipeysitsisaists, 
itkanniksipimiauaists, _ lüuma- 
tapsatsinimiauaists. A ipeypakis- 
tu akéks. 4 nnistsiaie, 1 bite 
satsimakiau, Ki itausuaykapatò- 
miauaists, _Aiksistsistutsishunists 
nkekst, itätaksinimiaunists. Ttán- 
katûmiauaists. Kénnistsiaie 19 túu- 
kovinu. Kseuógtsifiksistunnimiàu. 
tsittuteeg kanimiau otsitaisokstau- 
käxpiau. Aipókovis, mist4kists 
ititapdiau. Wúikakimainn. Aiksis- 
tsikäkimàs, itápuyakokiviu. Nitúu- 
ani pinan: mánokimiua. Kénni 
nanisksini gp mitóvists. 


Long ago, in spring, the Pei- 
guns moved lower down [to the 
lower country]. A married man 
would chase the buffalo, he then 
would skin [the hides), he would … 
build his lodge with. His wives 
would jerk the meat off what 
he skinned, Then they would 
stretch them [the hides] out to 
dry. When they beenme dry, 
they pulled the stakes up for 
them. They turned them upside 
down, and thev rolled them up. 
Fhey put them in an old lodge. 
In the morning they made « 
tiek mat, [and then] they turned 
them over on it. They began 
to scrape the hair-side. When 
they had done seraping, they 
rubbed them with brains, and 
they soaked them. They squeezed 
the water out of them. When 
they were beginning to dry, they 
would spread them and tie them. 
Fhen they began to rub them. 
Fhe women would break stones. 
With those they were rabbing 
[the hides), And then they began 
to pull them on the string, 
When the women had finished 
them, they cut them so that 
they would fit together. 'Phen 
they sewed them together. With 
them thev made their lodges. 
They cut it [the lodge) even, 
down to the bottom. Phey sewed 
the picket-pin-holders to it. When 
his lodge was fimshed, they went 
to the mountains. Thuy chopped 
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their poles. When he had done 
chopping the poles, he put his 
lodge up. We called it: „he 
has n new lodge”, That is what 
IL know about the lodges. 

FCf, Wasson mobi 63 sq. qe) 
sq. | 
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Omik apatógtsik ominikäpi- 
sina, sauumÂ’ykenekùtsiis, manis- 
tsnkùmotsiig piu nitâ’yjkandiau., 
Nitin kataiùu Sistsiks. A kst- 
pummòaiau, Kakuiks guniksaie 
otsipúmmokoùiau. Ly“ pisústuyì- 
minunie. Näykitsippumoyiau us- 
kúnniks, Ostónuai otsipúmmoko- 
aïu Soîsksissiks. Mátoygpisustuyi- 
miau, Ki uskáuniks mátsitsipum- 
moyìau. Ki ostóauni Matsiks 
onóykatsipummoköaiau. Mátoxy- 
pisustuyimiaunie, Uskúuniks müt- 
sitsipummoyiau. Ostóauat átsòmi- 
Ginu. Ly’ pisústuyimiaunte. Uskau- 
niks mâtsitsipummoyiau. Ostóaunl 
Aisoyiau. Mátoy pisustuyimiau. 
Mátsitsipummoyiau uskúnaiks. 
Ostóauni istoypätakiau. Mütox- 
pisustuyìmiau. M ûtsitsipummoyiau 
nekúuniks. Ki ostóauni umitaud- 
sia. Kénnimaie Kíinaikoän ix- 
keksinoviu iy/kandkùtsiiks. Ot- 
sauomîtaiy’tsisì itsitstìi 1, kand- 
kitsiù nitinig kataiùiksStámikiks, 
Tinnakiks, ki Sinopúiks. Aunóxk 
nútokaieaykúiinnimànistssákaig - 
tsists. linnaki aykûiinnimàniau. 
Amóksi Sinopáiks sinopáutokis ki 


Long ago the young men, be- 
fore they entered any society, 
were going together according to 
their being of the same age. They 
were called Birds. They would he 
initiated, the Doves were the ones 
that initiated them. They were 
four vears with it [in that society |. 
Then they initiated their younger 
brothers. They themselves were 
initiated by the Flies, They were 
four years again with it [in that 
society}. And again they initiated 
their younger brothers. And they 
themselves were initinted by the 
Braves. They were four years again 
with it [in that society). Again 
they initiated their younger bró- 
thers. They themselves became 
Brave-dogs [Crazy-dogs). They 
were four years with it [in that 
society]. Again they initiated their 
vounger brothers. They themselves 
became Tails. They were four years 
again with it [in that society |. 
Again they initiated their younger 
brothers, They themselves became 
Crow-carriers. They were four 
vears again with it| tu that society |. 
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aksipistan otsinánom. Aisippuvi 
stuyists itststsainongepi Sinopüiks. 
Fsoiiks otsinaimoai apâysoioto- 
kâ’n isokäsimin. 
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Again they initiated their younger 
brothers. And they themselves 
became Dogs, That is all that 
Blood knows about the societies. 
Before he was [born], there were 
societies tliat were called the Bulls, 
the Catchers [the Soldiers), and 
the Kit-foxes. Now there are two 
pipes still in existence. They were 
the pipes of the Catchers. The 
Kit-foxes had n kit-fox-hide and a 
tied bent stick. Forty venrs ago 
the Kit-foxes were seen the Inst 
time. The chief of the Tails had 
n cont of weasel-fur. 

[CE Grasser blt 104 sqq. 
219 sqq., Wrssrer-Duvam, mhi 
105 sqq., Wissuen slbi 25 sq, 
Me Cumxrook vont 445 sqq-, and 
espeeinlly Lowie a 75 sqq., where 
the different problems relating 
tú the age-societies of the Plains 
Indians are discussed. | 


The Doves and the Braves. 


A'nisoyi _nitstuvimisists, uitsi- 
togekenzkatsi, nitsttsikakoi. Nisú- 
bemmanistsksinigp ikitamapi. Ni- 
mûtstagspa, isoytsik úksikig”kìn- 
npt, nitsksinis otsitamäpis, Apes- 
käsau mitékniiks. Bint otvuani- 
koatau nínaiks, múykokakiy’ 
kotoagsan, matúpi kanáitapi mi 
kstaitsis, ikaistapoùkimai. 4'nni- 
ksnie dskskamiau. Ki omá matÁpiu 
Akanàkimau, Aksikeùsiu. Einí 
ley känautsimotäu. Omá matápiu 
Auàkimau, otsitsinok Kaküyviks, 


When 1 was eight years old, 
| joined a society, IT became n 
Dove. 1 then knew this about 
it, that it was n very happy 
thmg. 1 did not think, that it 
would be lonesome in the future, 
as knew, that those were happy 
times, when my partners danced. 
They were told by the chiefs, 
that they should watch the buf: 
falo, that there would be TT 
person aut of all the people, that 
would start to chase the buffalo. 








THE DOVES AND THE BRAVES. 


otsitauakokùiks, _ otsitsinokaiks, 
otsitsinàtapitstkaiks. Ki omi otst- 
naimoauai osúkäsimi otsitznni- 
tsiniautomòk. Otoykanúistotox- 
sists ig kanáugnnitsinotomoau- 
nists. Kúksistomiu, kénnyaie itóto 
okóaii. Múátsitstsipa ú yksistsitakt. 
Ostoi otátskpsinai, iy tännitsino- 
tomoau, A/ntbiau, ùkokütsis. 'Tá- 
tsikagctsim okóaunu, paiotäkokiop. 


Otsttanikoaiau otsinaimoaual. 
Omni otómay kakàuaiau ki &n- 
nyaie amóks ot4kàununiks ita- 


nistsiuniks,  kautipugsepugsn. 
Ki ot4mokoniau. Maistúuanok 
aitâz kaunipimtau. Itokakiy: tst- 


maiau, mdyksipzskàniau. Apind- 
kusi úiksipzskùii Kakuiks. Apt- 
núkus itsipdskaiau. A ipgskâinu, 
as(nì ostúmoaunists itäykánau- 
soksksìau.  O'ypsdauuists okim- 
manoùuaists aitakóptiau sad’ zctsim. 
Omiksi otómaykakäuaiau auniksi 
otápaskokòaiau. O' miks akimóx- 
tsiks nnníksi nínai. Túkskama 
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They were the watch-men, And 
[if] a man would chase the buf- 
falo, he would hide. The buffalo 
would all run away [scared by the 
man that ehiased them secretly |. 
When] a man was chasing the 
buffalo [by himself |, he was seen 
by the Doves, he was chased 
by them, he was caught by them, 
he was thrown down off his horse 
by them. And their chief tore 
his clothes [viz. of the man that 
was chasing by himself] to pieces. 
All his clothes were torn to pieces. 
He was just naked (literally: he 
just had a body], (when) he 
came to his lodge. ‘There was 
no person, that might become 
angry [when he had been treated 
that way). It was his own fool- 
ishness, that he had his clothes 
torn. ‘They [the Doves] went by 
themselves, when they [the Pei- 
gans) were camped in a vircle. 
In the centre [of the circle] was 
their lodge, it was built out of 
two lodges. 

They were ordered by their 
chief [as follows). Their oldest 
partner töld their partners, that 
they should all come to him [the 
chief]. And so they [the Doves] 
were invited [to their chiefs 
lodge] [by mouth of the oldest 
partner |. ‘They all entered Crow's- 
tail-feather's lodge [Crow’s-tail- 
fenther was the name of their 
chief). They decided, that they 
would have a dance. Next mor- 
ning the Doves would have a 
dance. Next morning they danced. 
[When] they had the dance, 
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api'si otsináni ki 4pssì. Túkskema 
üuanäyiu, ki mátopiu. Ki ómiks 


nátokzmi _otzykiukaköinu. Ki 
Gmiksim nätokzmi ipotoxtsiks 


gnniksimaie kvaiekzkömu. Ni- 


soóvi otspiuiysoùuaists, 


Aisapdnnistsoshists, itoy/kanan- 
fsimotäua, Itáisaipiiau, akéks 
Ómoytapaisummospiau. Kénnyaie 
fitapsaiplinu. Ksipémmünists is- 
kundkatstmaunmsts, Hitisaiktmiskt- 
kut. Aiksudsan, akókatsists itän- 
taköiau. Imitúiks apauyiaun. 'Tst- 
siks mûtauyinuaiks. Astunniau- 
aiks. Aiksuósau, mûtsitàumatapò- 
tsimian mäyksontòypinu, Aystists 
iksisakuists. Kénnimaie okóauni, 
tetsikinkokèunssini. HE z/kanaip- 
stsipogystomiau otaksolgsoauai., O'- 
miks Otzykûikzkuiks “uyòsiau, 
Kvâiekekuiks Anniksaie Automi- 
soylauniks. Nepûúst túkskai nisoói 
Aipaskùiau. Ttúiksuòiau. Otdste- 
kakoninu  Ómgeykakunakätsiks, 
Otänanikoainuntks, mgckasksam- 
moysàua kanúitapì. Autemükoy- 
tòmiau 6 psùauaists okimmanoau- 
nists, Aiksiuoiau opdskanonuni, 
mätatstunnatäpsiauaiks. À netoian, 
mistáki itapistatsiau, mütatnpas- 
küuniks. Stuvis túkskemi einí 
forno. 


they put the paint all over their 
bodies. With their arrows and 
their top-knots they sat outside 
in a eirele. Pheir oldest partners 
were the ones that made them 
dance. Those at the upper end 
were the chiefs. One of them 
had a coyote-skin and an arrow. 
Another of them had a rattle, 
and he had also an arrow, And 
two of them were called the 
Yellow Doves. And there were 
two in the lower part of the 
circle, that were [ecalled| the 
Bear-Doves. They daneed four 
times. 

Whien [the dances] were com- 
pleted, all the people would run 
away. They [the Doves] made a 
charge on [the place], where the 
women got water. There ik was, 
[that] they made a charge. They 
shot at the water-bags. Then they 
[those bags] leaked. When they 
stopped [shooting|, then they 
went around the cirele-carmp. 
They shot at the dogs. They did 
not shoot at the bob-taled ones. 
They were afrmud of them [of 
the bob-tated dogs). Whien they 
stopped, they began to take 
something that they might eat, 
choice meat, Phert was their 
lodge, the lodge in the centre. 
They. brought everything, that 
they would eat, in [to their lodge}. 
The Yellow Doves cooked, the 
Bear-Doves were the ones, that 
they [the Doves] fed first. In 
one summer they danced four 
times. Fhey stopped. The older 
members of the society relied on 
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Múátsiks nistóa nitiikoputostuyi- 
mi nimâtsitoykanakatsi. Itsiptum- 
motsèiau aykúiinnimän. Itsitsa- 
pix takin piksistsimän. Itsitsipim 
omim moyisim. Omi Matsi 1t0- 
kútsinaie agkúiinnimàn. Otéuko- 
toysùie omí aykúiinnimàn, Ánis- 
tsiunie: Kitétsitsisi noykogkókit. 


Ki omm Matsiua anistsiua: A, 
kitoykot. A nistsiuaie: Auke, 


kasgekuma itsimit. Küksimi itsta- 
kit. Sipdtsimoii Akogytamatöst- 
maup. Kamiy tástsiu, gnninnie 
kitákitamatösim. Ake kó'sa asáni 
âkoytsiksistsikimistau. Otsitanik- 
nie: Amisóminit. Ki omt mani- 
kä’pina isòmimu. Ki omim kais- 
tsikimistäni asáni tsépiy tsiu. Ki 
ibútsimnie, Otoykenúistumi asánl 
1, toykänauanistutsip. Siku sikoy- 
thi 1x tsäkoapini8zpiskiu. Mamù 
okukini itgtaikùtau. Imakáysist 
mai Akataikatiinai. Túkskai 
matsikists Znmvaie mitsúyi ostói 
rbútstsists, 13, kanâunnistutotau ot- 
ékniks. Matsiks aiksistsippummo- 
miau. 


AT 


them [the young Doves]. They [the 
voung Doves] were told by them 
[the older members], that they 
should watch all the people. hen 
they fixed up their arrows [and 
their top-knots. [When] they had 
stopped their daneing, they were 
not dangerous. They separated, 
they moved to the mountains, 
they did not dance any mort 
[during that summer). In winter 
the only thing they chased was 
the buffalo. 

L was thirteen vears old, when 
1 became a member of the society 
of the Braves. They gave a pipe to 
one another. He [the youth that 
entered the society] put in the 
tobacco with other weeds. He 
entered the lodge. He gave the 
pipe to a Brave. When he had 
given him the pipe, he said to 
him: Give me vour Brave-badge. 
And the Brave answered him: 
Yes, 1 give it you. He [the Brave | 
told him: Now, touch the earth. 
Pat sage there [on the earth), 
We shall use sweet-gmss for in- 
cense, You will make your incense 
with the buffato-chip-fire. We shall 
make the paint liquid in the cup 
of water. Then [the Brave] told 
him: Now take off your clothes. 
And the young man {that entered 
the society] took off his clothes. 
And the paint was in the liquad, 
And he took it. And he put 
the it all over his body. 
With the black paint, the black 
liquid, he was painted that way 
beneath ench eve, that it looked 
like tears. There was a round hole 
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Mütsisini otsinaimoatau áua- 
näyin. Amóksi apétsiau, ki amóksi 
käpamàni, kenni túkskem siksi- 
ksötsi, ki ómiks nátokemi Kvái- 
atsiks. Ikóksin&mian. Ki áipes- 
kätau, otsinánoaunists ómoytai- 
paskay puauaists mistsisau, istoii 
minoykogytsi. 4 nnikstukiniks its- 
tslauaiks. A'nniksi 1p”tú1y piian. 
Ksaz/kuúmi it4stautoyiau. Omiksim 
Kymatsiks ai pisau, ki amúksi 
ofsitstautoau itäisautoyian, Omiksi 
ikaustunnoyiau. Itáksiksnoiau. 
Wuksistsrpaeskitau, Ay kéists ómese- 
ksikimists táúutaipiau. Imakúz sisi 
matsikyóauaists, itáuistapiksìmiau- 
aists, Itanágekainu akókùtsi, itún- 
takôtau. Omiksi otómaykakau- 
mlauaiks itfipuyiaiks. 4‘kaisoatsis- 
tsisaapùyi. A iakenaitsiniotakii. 
Mátsiks áiakäpotay kùiau. Amúu- 
pit, úiaksiniy kì ikaiks. Minét- 
sistsckinit. Apinákust fiakopakìau. 


cut in the back-part of his robe. 
Even if his robe was very good, 
there would be a hole eut in 
it. His moccasins were the only 


thing, that was left on him. All his 


partners were treated the same 


way. The Braves had done being 


initiated, 

The chief of the Benves had 
a rattle, There were [two] White 
Braves, and there were [two] 
owners of water-bags, and one 
owner of n willow-switch, and 
there were two Bear-Braves. 
dhey were very mean, And [ when) 
they [these Bear-Braves] danced, 
the things that belonged to them, 
they were dancing with, were 
sticks, and a knife at the end 
[of each stick). There they put 
[the knife). With those things 
they daneed. They stuek them 
[the sticks] in the ground. When 
the Bear-Braves danced, then they 
pulled out those [sticks] that 
tliey had stuck in [the ground), 
[The people] were very much 
afraid of them. They would 
quit. [When] they had done 
dancing, they ran to the waters 
of lakes. Even if their moccasins 
were good, thev threw them 
Way. When] they went hack 
[to] the cirole-camp, they went 
around, The older members were 
standing there. They [the Braves] 
gave orders [to the main camp} 
hot to go about [out of their 
lodges]. They would tear them 
[the people] to_ pieces if they 
did not obey]. The Benves were 
going around to get leggings. 


THE DOVES AND THE BRAVES. 


Ki ostónuai Mütsiks tükska- 
minu úkùàpseminu einit, ómoxy- 
tapakaiip. Kénniy knie úkoxtsi- 
stutsinu. Aukékau. Amúksi Mät- 
siks itsinóyiau eiui. Otótogesau, 
ikipuyiau. A uaniau: Matszma- 
pitsipùvig pa imakétukskèmi. Ar- 
stmesksinij, akaitmt ein. Ka- 
náitapiun üitamitakiu. /nui âu- 
aniau. Auisau „akaïtmt eintua’”’, 
muatsitstsipa etui. Kanáitapiua 
nistmgsksinim, mûtsitstsipa eini. 
Ki omi matápi ákiniauaie, otäk- 
nmkominuaie: Auke, úmoists 
nitsinsnists. Kitoy-kotogrpuai. Ant- 
tsintötsika, Mátakanitstniotstma. 
Anistasnie mindnitsiniotsit'”, ki 
otakènitsiniotökaiks. Kénna ünis- 
isiume: Anttsintötsit, anitsinioto- 
mökit, Kénna anianistäpi auanis- 
tsiua: Ksistóa noykoykákit. Omá 


mätiukozkotsiuats. A nustasiie 
„tminoykókit”, kipanistsi otúkog 


‚kökaie. Omá Matsiu apökapita piu. 
Istoykanânapokapitapiu.  Omá 
Mútsin_ otsitapluaysini, &nnynie 
eenistepitapiau. Amúksi Mûtsiks 
apókapitapiau. Aiksistsipzskùinu, 
anetòiau. A isoksinimiau omoy- 
taipeskagpuaun. Nitúyi mistekists 
istepistutsinu. Ki nisoóyi túksknie 
nepúyi opdskanoaunists, ki itnuú- 
netoinu, Ki anetapaitsikiniman 
imitiks. 


40 


[They would say :| Be quiet, the 
medicine-lodge-makers [the wo- 
man, that gives the medicine- 
lodge, and her husband] 
going to sing. You must not 
make noise. To-morrow in the 
morning we shall move, 

And the Braves alone would 
look for the buffalo, where there 
were the- most. That way [as 
they were told by the Braves) 
they [the Peigans) would move. 
Phey [after having moved] were 
camped. The Braves had seen 
the buflnlo. When they came 
back, they talked among them- 
selves. They said: ‘There was 
none [no buffalo] standing about, 
[not] even one. Then we just 
knew, that there were many 
buffslo. All the people were happy 
then. Thus they [the Brnves] 
would sav. When they said 
„There are many buffalo”, then 
there were no buffalo. All the 
people then just knew, that there 
were no buffalo. And [when 
they would catch a person, he 
would say to them: Here are 
ny things. l give them to vou. 
Tear them up. [Then] they would 
not tear them. If he said to them 
„Do not tear them’, then they 
would tear them. And [therefore | 
some person would tell them: 
Tear them up, tear my things 
up. And some other person would 
ask him [the spokesman of the 
Braves] for one or another thing: 
Give it to me. Phen he [the 
spokesman of the Braves) would 
not give it. If he [that person | 
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said „Do not give it to me”, 
then he wonld give it to bum 
in a hurrv. A Brave was a per- 
son with whom everything was 
reversed. He was a person with 
wliom everything was most revers- 
ed. What belonged to one Brave 
[that means: what is said about 
a Brave in general|, that kind 
of people they were all. The 
Braves were people with whom 
everything was reversed. [When | 
they had done dancing, they 
separated. Thev took each of them 
their own things with which they 
had danced. The same way [as 
the Doves did] they [the Braves] 
would move to the mountains, 
And four times’ in one summer 
were their danees, and then thev 
separated. And the dogs are 
scratching the ground [after 
having eaten) [that means: the 
story is at an end]. 

[CE Grunnen. blt 222 sq, 
Wissr.rr-Dovara, mbit 105 st]. 
Me Cumroek ont 440 st, 455 
sq. | 


Child-birth. 


Omik apatûyts akéks niúksiste- 
istomniks okóaunists mátsitaipsts- 
istsistomiuaiks, Saäsetsi itnaápi- 
omoatau., Stsikiks únnoauniks okó- 
nuaists 4nnimaie mitapóian. N ibiivi 
nitsitúsapiomoùii. _ Aistsistùmis, 
pix ksúvi keistsikúvi itikamotnii. 
Le teäutaipsistsistomiau nkéks okû- 


Long ago women, that were 
about to give birth to a child, did 
not give birth to it in their own 
lodges. Outside [of their lodge} 
there was a shade built for ther. 
Some [of the women) went to 
their fathers’ lodges. In the same 
way there was a shade built 


ae ere 


MARRKIAGE. 


atiaists, omá vinau ki manikä’- 
piks Aistunnoyii ministsistomaiks, 
Apatóytek Guaniu, 17 tsuesku- 
natapsiau manikäpiks, istotauts- 
ipisau mänistsistomniks, 
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for them [near their fathers’ lod- 
ges). When they had given birth 
to a echuld, they were sate after 
nine days. he_reason why the 
women did not give birth to a 
ehald im their [own] lodges, | was 
that] the man and the voung 
mén were afraid. of those that had 
just given birth to a child. The 
ancient people used to’say, [that] 
the voung men were not strong 
[would have no endurance], if 
they entered in a place [where 
there were| women that had just 
given birth to a child, 
[CL Wissuer slbi 28.] 


Matriage. 


A'kmi-Pekäniua _ matsoupanl- 
kipiks, akog;kemisau, mütauaita- 
kiumks. Omi ninai, otuiaktisim- 
mòki,otZnn vai kakstnarin, À moa 
matsoûpii otsinäni Akoykanox- 
kotsin otänni. PonokÂ mmitaiks 
Ĳ Aysiks Akoy poykannuagkiskuyiu- 
nie. Kanúitapiun Akstemsksmim, 
Ainun Aykiskumoau. Ki aksksi- 
nouu, otsitsoûpsi. Ki omí maigsi 
Akatsksinoùin, otsinatis. Ki omù 
manikä pin otákogkspummok 
ûuni. Nitúvi akanistaggsi ponokÂ’- 
mitniks ki Amoin piapì otakomals- 
kaytaksists. Nitúyi kansitapiua 
kanistsinoviu, omi manikä pi oto- 
múteknggteksists, Om sugkinau 
am otoykéman uyinnaiks mitúv1 
“katanistoz;kotsin. Vsoytsik omi 
otoykéman mätsùpsis, mitakstuvi- 


mi 
We ka he IJ 


The fine voung men of the 
ancient Peigans, when they were 
to marry, never asked for a wife, 
The daughter of the chief, that 
had to have him for son-in-law, 
would be dressed up. He would 
give all the finery, that belonged 
ian, to lus dkughiter He would 
send all good horses with her, 
Everybody would know, [that] 
a certain person had a wite sent 
to him. And he would be known, 
that he was a fine man, And 
his father-in-law would also be 
known, that he was a chief. And 
the young man would he helped 
by his father [to give presents 
to the chief who was to be his 
father-in-law |. The horses and the 
other things, that he [the future 
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stunts, siksterminitstuaie. Saimta- 
sie, aménnisi, omi otoykeman 
kúmosin manikä’pi, uyinnaiks 
otúksimkinai. Saitmitesiunie, oy- 
ksistsai Akststsummiùu. Stsikiks 
oytokists nüstsininmiau. Stsikiksi 
ninaiks siokskami ki Aisoyimi 
otoykeémauniks. Makápsisi túks- 
kam ki tstytan nätokemi otoy- 
kémaiks, Aksatapiksistsiuaiks. Mút- 
akatsköniks. Tmaksinaipokùiisaiks, 
mätàkstuyisiuats, ottiakanistsig”p, 
akstemanistsiu. 13e takäumatskay- 
takiu omi otoykêman. 


Okväpitapiks _úkstämaitakinu. 
A ysimatsiniki, omi ninat otákt- 
simmokaie, A komatskaytakiu. 
Ik&mstsimimotsiniki omî akékoan 
otogkéman, nitúyi akatanistaata- 
piksisterunie. Otomatskaytaksiks 
ükatskotoyin. Matápiun atotám- 
skotoùs, otomtskaytaksìks, ki 


son-in-law | would give, were just 
as good [as the presents he 
received). All the people would 
see Just the same, what that 
voung man had given. Just the 
same that voung-married man 
would also give [presents] to his 
wife's male relatives. IF, in the 
future, his wife was foolish [did 
something wrong}, he would 
not be ashamed, he would kill 
her [that means: shame would 
not prevent him to kill her), If 
he did not kill her, [and] af 
he was right [in saving), [that] 
his wife was stealing a voung 
man [that means: that his wife 
secretly had a lover), she would 
he killed by her male relatives. 
If they did not kill her, they 
would cut off her nose. Of others 
they cut off their ears. Other 
men had three or four wives, 
If one or may-be two af his 
wives were bad, he would throw 
them out-of-doors. Phey would 
not come back. ven if they were 
chiefs daughters, he would not 
he ashamed; he would do, what 
he wanted to do, He gave plenty 
for his wife [that means: he paid 
riehly for her, and therefore he 
was entitled to do with her just 
what he wanted]. 

Ordinary people would ask 
for a wife, If he fthe wooer | 
was liked, he would he tnken 
for son-in-law by that man the 
guts father). He [the wooer] 
would give presents. If he Wits 
disliked by that girl, his wife, 
the same way he would throw 


DEATH AND HEREAFTER, 


gunime Aipotoyiu otoykeman. 
ltststi  apztóytsik funysoniks, 
dnnyaie noykanistiykägkemiau. 
A nnikskaie, —_ mitsuantg pinan, 
makäpitap. 


Death and 


Omik apatóyts üiogtoxkoy- 
siks nápùiks ki ómzykùkeks úiso- 
kinakìi. Stsikiks istókimatsists 
ix Hisokinakù. Ainix koxtox- 
sian, ki úistokimaiau. Ki steikiks 
fisimistsii, Istsinis omá Aioxtox- 
koysiun, imoiniks ki makokists 
Humopistan. Mistékskuists its 
kitsig tsau. Saristekskus, ala 
sikstmiks it y/kitsisksipistàu. 4 n- 
nye mitáiùkig tsait saipäitapiks. 
A'uke ninaiks ki ninaipokùiks 
Óxtoykoysisùu, _Ankisokinainu. 
Enisan, itátiksinaitu ninniks, Auù- 
päxsototokâ nisokäsimian. Mat 
sûniks nitúianistäpsi. Stsikiks 
arm je kesani 1x táugpuskinàis. 
Stsikiks otk; vi i X% tn ypuski- 
nàti. Mauikä pis, onú tua nituyi 
mitisinau. Akékoüntsis, Aunkastun 
osúkäsimi. MZ nnokigpekinasiuaie, 
Omim otsitsinig pian, okoanar 
itsinkokeuutoyp, aipstsokapistu- 


a 


her out of doors. He would take 
back what he had given for pre- 
sents. When people took back 
what they had given for presents, 
that meant, [that] one was giving 
up his wife. There were In the 
olden times people who took 
their wives by force, that was 
the wy, they got a wife. Such 
ones, we said, were bad people. 

(Cf. GmanseEnL blt 211 sq, 
Me Crmrock ont 184 sq, 
Wissuan slbi 9 sqq.| 


hereafter. 


Long ago old men aud old 
women doctored the sick persons 
[even nowadays such doectoring 
is practiced]. Some of them doe- 
tored with drums. They sang to 
themselves, and heat the drum. 
And some doectored by gwing 
something to drink. Wf the sick 
person died, he was wrapped 
into buffalo-robes and coweskins. 
He was put up aloft [on top of 
the mountains. When there were 
no we he wus tied to beut 

‚ ‘That was the way, [that] 
common people were buried, And 
when the chiefs and the chiefs 
children got ziek, they were doc- 
tored by everybody. When they 
died, the chiefs were dressed up 
fin their finest clothes). They 
wore shirts of weasel-tails and 
human hair. Their leggings were 
just the same [weasel-tails and 


tsiy/ p. OmÂ ninnu ki omi ma- 
mikû piu aistúteeypapistoaiau. Ni 
túvi om nkékoän nit tsau. 
Itipsststsnieu , matestey kig; teuu- 
niks. Nitsuaniy pinan „ikinaua’”’, 
gnninitstsniaiks. 


Akógetsik nimoytsistapitupiigg - 
pinaniks mttuanikinan, iniókt, 
omi ap&toysoytsi éonimaie aita- 
päuop,Anistogp O may kspetsiküi. 
A nuogk omagksimiks üisakinu- 
aniau, aitapsnosi O mey kspatsi- 
kur. A uaniau, amó otsistâuosin 
Auautkimatsin eint. A unkasiks 
itstsit, ki mi'nists akauúyi, ki 
“moi _nitsuatozpinànists itsiniá- 
kauövi. Ikáitamapstigk omm 
otsistäuosinn, Okánistanamotsiiy”- 
pi. Ki Ámoia otatoapinanists oka- 
nistaiy tsig pi. Keénnvaie nä y- 
kanistaartsinikòko. 
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human hair), Some of them had 
scarlet paint all over their faces. 
Some others had yellow pat 
all over their faces, When it was 
“ voung man, the dead person 
was dressed the same way. When 
it was a girl, her dress was 
buekskin. It was with elk-teeth, 
There where they died, their 
lodge was put up; it- was fixed 
up inside [just as if people were 
going to live there). A man aud 
n voung man had willow-pillows 
put on each side of them [one 
at the hed, and one at the feet. 
Phe same way a girl was lmd 
down. They were put in the 
lodge, their faces were not cov- 
ered up. We said [in the case of | 
those, that were laul that wav, 
„a dead man's lodge”. 

Our ancestors, from long times 
ago, used to tell us, that, when 
we die, there is [a place] over 
there in the north, [where] we 
go to, [which) is ealled the 
„Big Sand-hills”. Now the old 
people still say, that we wo to 
the Big Sand-hills. They sav, 
[that] these _ghost-people are 
chasing buffalo. Antelopes are 
there, and the berries are _plen- 
fol, and the things that we eat 
are _plentiful. The ghost-people 
have a happy time, They still 
invite each other. And all their 
holy things are still there. That 
is how Ì am told about them. 

[CE Gunner blt 103 sq. 273. 
A4 sq. 62. 04. 127 sag. 182 
sce, Wissren-Dovara, mbi 163, 
Me Cuixroek ont 148 sag. 164sq. | 


ev ves 


nd eenen 


MEDCINKAMEN. 


Medie 


Natósiua. Omá minan opépau- 
kani, ki mamistoykoaitsige plùt. 


1. Omá ninàua otsikinnnok 
kváiörin. Otúnikaie: Matsitstsipa 
nigeksikimmai. Annóxk kinituksk, 
kitsiktin. Manistsinig: kaskukamn 
pepäugkyaiot Sui zkvai. Ot- 
nikaie: Noykoié, nostúuni ki- 
togkot. Apssì imakogtsiksókui- 
niki, kimütukoytaistûkitoko. Min- 
stúnnit pssists, Minstúnnos nox- 
kétsitapikotin, Tskundkatagki, miú- 
takaistokitoän. Ikamistokitöagk, 
Akoytsapunistànaie omi kyäion. 
A ksikamotùu. U kskùnatapsiunie, 
otsikinnmis. Otákstematogkokaie, 
maykûisokinaks „úioptogxkoysiks. 
Maspkapistutoags, túkskèm okitsis 
otoxkokaie, mig tinistapaitapiix — 
pint. Ikémsokinùkis, sapistútongk, 
koytsitùkanistsiunie. _Kszkum 
omî okitsisi Znnimaie ki itstau- 
toyinate. _d'nnimaie ákitoykò- 
nimau apinimatst, / nniaie “koy- 
tsokinakiu. A‘kogytog/kototoyiuate, 
maykoytsókäsp. A'nuyaie omût- 
nuistogkokaie, dum mtoyko- 
aimiunie omi otsikimmok kyätoi, 


Matsitapikimmökatsaie, magskit- 
namyskùni, Kénnvaie ämetoy 
imitaiks. 


ali | 


ze 


„men. 


A _medicine-man. The dream 
of that man, and what he pro- 
fited hy it, 

1. A man was pitied by-n 
bear. He was told by [the bear): 
There is no one, whom Ì pity. 
Now you are the only one, 
pity vou. How the bear in [his] 
dream called himself, was „Water 

zur”, He was-told by [the bear |: 
My son, 1 give my body to you. 
Even if an arrow touches you, 
it will not go in to your body. 
Do not be afraid of arrows, Do 
not be afraid of an man belonging 
to another tribe, If he was shot 
at, he would not be shot through 
[his body). If he was shot through 
|the body |, he would use the 
power of the bear [given to him 
by the bear). He would be saved. 
He was very strong [having su- 
pernatural power}, because he 
[the bear | pitied hum. He would 
he given aguin by [the bearl, 
that he could doetor the sick 
people. One [bear-Jelaw was given 
to him by [the bear), that he 
might fix it, that he might per- 
form [his doetoriug| with it. 
When he doctored, if he was 
satisfied (by things given to him 
in pav for it), he woukl act 
like [a bear] in doetoring [hiter- 
ally: he would doctor from him, 
ie. from the bear). He would 
stick the claw in the ground 
[after having taken it from his 
reek, or out of his medicine- 
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2. Túkskäm näpin, A'kui- 
Pekznikoâu, natósiu, kyüioiks 
omâtsikimmok. A nistau Kymietn- 
pò. Ikstunnatäpsiiy k. 1 kvâui- 
stoänntu. Mütainoanats aunyka- 
tseistni. Otánik omüsk kysiorisk : 
Maútàksnpanasiua kostúmi. Nitúvi 
gnnóm otsig kaun ottistunnok. 
Nituyi mitautuagkaitg k kvyiror, 
A nnamuie ikogkóaimiu opépàu- 
kan, Kyatistozn, aungrkatsioki, 
tuksk4min otodnni ip tauiuny- 
kautsiu. Matúpiks ninodsuiks, 
tig tsoykitstuaiks, imakúzksi- 
potituotsinikaiks. A isotéminiuniks, 
Otoki noaunists ittiniuniks, 1tún- 
matapsimiuatks. 4 nni #kakztsi- 
nitsiuniks. Ty kitsikami omoy- 
tsinitaiks otoën. Ty túisapunistiu- 
niks kyaioiks, Otómapisini 17 tst- 
nin. Annóyk sakiaiy tsiin oto- 
énni. Opgpaukan únnaykaie s0- 
Lämitapogkoùitsim.  OpApaukan 
Iknkägckoäitsimaie. Amói opépau- 
kani, _ otsistapàpig kagtoysaie, 
mátoyxkonitsimnie omiksisk otsi- 


bag). There [where he stuck the 


claw], he would find roots. With 


those he would doctor. With 
those he would cure [a sick 
person], that he [the siek one) 
might get stronger from it. In 
that way he was again given 
[power] by [the hear), In that 
way he profited from the bear, 
he was pitied by. [He was not 
pitied hy him [in that way}, 
that he night be able to take 


bows and arrows [nowaduys it 


would mean: to take guns). And 
now the dogs have separated 
[after having had their meal]. 
3 An old man, an ancient 
Peigan, a medicine-man, was 
also pitied by bears. He was 
called Went-to-the-bear. Île was 
very dangerous. He had an bear- 
knife [a knife given by a bear], 
He would not be seen [he was 
invisible) in the war. Me was 
told by that bear: There will 
be no blood about vour body. 
This his [owu) tribe was afraid 
of him just the same [as his 
enemies). He walked just the 
same wav as the bear. That one 
profited much from his dream. 
When we were at war, the 
bear-knife was his only knife, he 
fought with an the war. When 
he saw persons [enemiesl, he 
made charges upon them, even 
if they were shooting back at 
him, He would just enteh them. 
He would catch them bv their 
hair. Then he began to stab 
them. He would just kill them 
with that [knife]. He killed seven 





MEDICINE-MEN. 


púmmoaiks. A'nnyaie úitsinig'- 
kau. 


3. Omá minau omi piskan 
itsókau. Itsitoykuipepaukaunie. 
Otúnik omt pepüistemik: Simis 
amó _matipiua. Kitákoytsitapì 
nostiumi. Otambkate: Katauksikim- 
matsistutoau annek nòkósek. Amò 
piskan istoktmsit. Nisami Amotauk, 
kitoykot. Moâua tmakumaiskuna- 
tapis, nitúagpi, kitskog-kototoan. 
Osúkinistsis nnynie ótoykoknie. 
Oysoyisi, ksykuvi, mikapipig - 
kimikùi, nut omûtoykokaie. 
I'koykoùitsim opdpaukan. 1y- 
tsistapapistutsim saamists, Ks 
kumi omütsikimmok, Otänikaie: 
Pinausuaykautsit, kakitisokindkit, 
Aung käutseiniki, mátakitsitokiu, 
kitäkaipùuoko. Kimátakägstsenty, - 


pa, kitokùvi. Kitáksiksistuini, 
Opépaukani _inauksitaisituksiu 


aunzküutsisists, anfstoau, ma- 
tistokitoàuats. Kénnimaie nimi- 
toyksksinoau. 


ad 


persons with his knife. He used 
the power of the bears [given to 
him by the bears). He died from 
his old age. To-day his knife 1s 
still here. That was one, that 
profited from his dream. He had 
many profits from his dream. 
When he gave it [the power] 
away, he had again profit from 
his dream, from those to whom 
he gave [the power). That is 
the end. 

3. A man slept by n buffalo- 
corral. There he had a dream. 
He was told by a bull in his 
dream: Forbid these people. You 
will profit from my body. He 
was told by [the bullj: You have 
done poorly to these my children 
[by chasing them over the chit). 
Buro up this buffato-corral. Here 
is my medicine, 1 give it to you. 
[When] u person is wounded 
(literally: those that are wound- 
ed], even if it is u had cause, 
how he is shot, vou can cute 
him. His elbow-hair was given to 
him by [the bull). His tail, earth, 
[and] red earth were also given 
to him by [the bull). He had 
mueh profit from his dream. l'rom 
that [dream] he made mediemnes. 
He was also pitied by the earth. 
[le was told by [the earth): Do 
not go to war, only doctor. If 
you go to war, it will never faul, 
you will be shot, You will not 
die from it, when you are shot. 
Yon will die from old age. From 
his drenm he never failed im times 
of war, he was shot every time, 
he would not be shot through 
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the body. That is what 1 know 
about it. 

[Cf. in general Grinssur, blt 
101 sq, and for N°, 3 Wissunn- 
Duvaru mbi 95 sq. | 


Snoawblindness. 


Pazctxpiks itsitilt zg tstau ni- 
bist niststuömeykoypotau. Mat- 
ainoünaiksau. Konskuy: itsksinai- 
u. Kiksinakimiau, Tsttpuiinanikt 
konskuyt, itsitáipstauamàu nodps- 
spinaniks. Nitsithunkinaniau, nit- 
wistamiapstsux pinan. _ Asipists 
nitsutsikstsig: pinùui. / nmistsiaie 
nitsitnisapapinig pinàui nodpsspi- 
mimniks. A nnistsrare itAutsisksisinu. 
Nitisotämiipig pinan.  Amóksi 
paxtóypiks, üitsiniy kist amóin 
kúniskivi, tegetsikatsiuasinu. Au- 
niate akogtek A kai-Pekäniun 
mintstaunkäiks. A nmakaie ni- 
moxksksinig pinan, na kamistap- 
istutoagpnäniau, Kenninie uitsú, 


The germs of the snow make 
their appearance in the spring 
with the last big snow. Thev 
cannot he seen, They are insects 
from the snow. They are verv 


small. When we travel about in 


the snow, then they will fly in 
into our eyes. Then they cat us, 
then we are blind. We chew 
sinews [till they arel soft and 
wet. We put those in our oves 
and pull them along. They [the 
insects] stick to them [the sinews]. 
Then we can see again. When 
the snow is all gone, then these 
snow-germs turn into grasshop- 
pers. That is the wav, the Pei- 
gans of long ago were eaten by 
them. From them [the ancient 
Peigans| we learned, how we 
are to eure them, And that is all. 


Ghosts. 


Itststt tstaeypeksiks. A nmiks- 
Kui nitgistunnoanniau. Natúsiks 
Wisan, Znnikskauktàu Aukäpsian. 
Nitupikokinàniau, nimátaipyâx- 
kokinàniau. Aioytoxkùgaiks úis- 


Fijt E se 
[here are haunting spirits, 


That are those, we are afmid 


of. When medicine-men die, 
those are the ones, [that] are 
bad. We are shot at by them, 


mr Ee 
GHOSTS. ai 
ksinoyiau, _ matúipiägkoyiuaiks. they do not stay away from us. 


Aisksitautsikitzindaian  aloytox- 
koysòpiks. Okóauaists kokúsi 
om fioytoykoysiu sepisaksist, 
otsttsipikokaie. A kitsipim. A k- 
stamomatapiùkau. A ksteminiu. 
A‘kstamisksinoùu, stáaui otsinik. 
Anni sókanistoksistotakinu. Ko- 
kúsi sakiáupisau, matápiks áki- 
toyctsimiu, ksiksimoykisau. A ke- 
ökùs omi matipiu, akitstsatsnksiu. 
Otákitskinakaktie stúaui. A'k- 
stamapotsekinìsaitamiùu. A kita- 
nistiu: Kitsiki pa? Amo sa yrts 
mati plu nitsitsinoùu. A kstemis- 
ksinoùu, otsipikokaie. 


Ki umí tntósiun niplua iskst- 
nóau, sokstpasksinim pikstksists. 
Pámotinistau. A yssiù pekánt 
koykòtan, kipúgksokinis. A, 
nitskitupò, Otókimätsisi akstamo- 
tsim. O'ykotokì Zknitaisuyig ta- 
kip. Asini stdmòtsim, ofststs 
ic tantstutsim. Iteypiskiu. Osó- 
kisimi úkstèemsàutsim. A kstami- 
takikùig tsiu omá #ioxtogkox- 
siun. A’kitapaisotoymuie. A kitox- 
kütsinmie. A momauk itstsiu, 
ómikytsauogkötsnitamig pi. A- 
kniksistùkimau. Stsikiks matuyvi 
akotogkännimaun. A ksitspina- 
tOmiau, A'kitsatapiksiminuaie. Ot- 


Thev know those that are sick, 
they do uot stay away from them. 
They are seen about by those 
that are sick. Whien a siek per- 
son goes out in the night from 
the lodges, he will be shot by 
(a ghost). He will enter. Then 
he will go to sleep. Then he 
will die, Then he will be known, 
[that] a ghost killed hum. That 
is one thing, that they [the 
ghosts) do. When they are still 
sitting in the night, the people 
will hear, that they whistle. 
When a person is going to sleep, 
then he will go out. He will be 
shot by a ghost. Then he will 
breathe as if he were gomg to 
be smothered. He will be asked: 
What is the matter with you? 
[He will answer: L have seen 
n_ person right here outside Luf 
the lodge). Then he will be 
known, that he is shot by [a 
ghost |. 

And a medicine-man, an old 
man, is known, [that] he knows 
the ghostshots very well. Then 
they go and ask for him. They 
will give him fine things, if he 
comes soon to doctor. [The me- 
dicine-man says:] Yes, 1 shall 
come. Then he will take his 
drum. They have already a stone 
in the fre [in the lodge where 
he is going to doctor). Then he 
takes paint, he puts some of it 
on his hands. He puts some 
[paint] on his face. Then he 
will take off his shirt. | The me- 
dicine-man always paints himself 


50 


sists Akitapitstsiminnaie, Amóinuk, 
ishtsik, tsiâie motokÂn. Sitokóy-= 
isim &nnimaie aysoávin. Stsikike 
amoks auotänokitsiks 197 täskun- 
kiau, Koküst itapaunuagkaiks, 
Isipyäuyisan , nnikskaie mátsiks- 
katsimanonauste, A tùmoyininu- 
aiks, Kipitákeks ánno itnuü’y- 
kanniau.  1ytapiütsatapiksimiaa. 
A nniksknie ottdimikoainuniks. 


Otsitaikummoköniaaaks. Hú 
pzpaukaiau. Otsitaunistamatsokò- 
ninuniks. Amúitsoùskuists itsitds- 
tsökniau. 'Fstkaustsistotokòniau- 
niks. Masta piskapatsinnaiks mai- 
niunuùiks. A nauniùkinumks. Mis- 
sists 14 tautuaiùkianhiks. A'umai- 
stsistotutsinikiauniks, itápesèm- 
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up, and takes off his slurt, when 
he is going to doetor. | Then the 
siek person will lie on his back. 
Then he [the medicine-man | will 
find out, what is the matter 
with him. Then he will feel the 
place [where the sick person has 
been shot). [Fhen he wall sav: | 
It ts right here, what is the 
cause that he cannot breathe. 
He has drummed already. Some 
[medicine-men] will lance with 
a grass. They are going to suck 
it [the grass). They will throw 
it [the shot] out. They are going 
to spit it out in their hands. 
[They will say:) Here it is, look 
at it, which is hair [used by 
the ghosts to shoot with}. In 
the middle [of that hair] is a 
coekle-bur. Some other ghosts 
shoot with finger-nails. They [the 
ghosts] go around in the night. 
If people eat during the night, 
that is another thing, they [the 
ghosts) do not like. They pull 
their moutbs [vix. of the people 
who eat during the night Jerooked. 
Old women lance with a Hint 
right there [where the mouth is 
vrooked|. From there they pull 
it out [what the ghosts have 
done]. Those [the ghosts] are the 
ones that kill [the people], 
[Sometimes] [the ghosts] pity 
them. Then they [the people] 
dream. [In their dream] they 
[the ghosts] show them [what to 
do]. They [the people] will sleep 
in thick forests, Then [the ghosts | 
bother them. Then they [the 
ghosts] will pull off their robes. 


G HOSTS. Gl 


minuùiks. Mùtsitstsip, nitúiistsi- 
stotàki. Otágekuiinnimänoauaists 
itsitúisapig takiau. Itanánistsiau- 


ùiks: Kimmokit, ámoi autsisktot. 


Nitsikimmatäps, kimmokit. Ma- 
tsittokaiau. Nitúyi Ómatsitau- 
matapauaiùkiokoatauaiks. Matsit- 
Apaseminuaiks. Matsitstsip mitai- 
istsistotòki. A istamisksinoyinuaiks: 
Stúau amóyk tinauaiäkiokagk. 
Nitúyi _otaykúinnimànoaunists 
Äisapoytomoyiau. Auatsimmoix - 
kamiau. Núnoauasùiniau, max- 
ksikimmisnie. Otdüstepskoköniau- 
niks: Místaput. Nisoúyi, satitdiis- 
tapösi, Znmiaie otsitnikinmokiie. 
O'kúsi, itfinoyiunie. Otsitauant- 
kie: Kítoykot, kúykaisokinèks, 
pikúksists kimätogkot, Kénnogk 
kitúisksinig p, kitogkòtagp, kux- 
kanistaisokinag;pi matiptun. 


Stsikiks sthaiks Auykumiau. 
Aistamatogtóniau, uz kumisan. 
Apztóytek ánnakaie istúnnatipsit 
stniks. Akáinitsinu fiogtoykox- 
siks. Anniksi tuksk&miks matst- 


They [the ghosts] hit them. Thev 
hit them with sticks. When they 
bother them too much, then [the 
people] look for them. There are 
none [that means: they cannot 
find them], that are bothering 
them. They put some tobacco in 
their pipes. Then they tell them: 
Pity me, take this and smoke if. 
[am very poor, pity me. Then 
[after having offered the pipe to 
the ghost] they go again to sleep. 
he same way they [the ghosts | 
start ta hit them agaim. Then 
they look out for them ngain. 
There are none, that are bother- 
ing them. Then they know them : 
It is a ghost, that hits me. ‘The 
same way they put some more 
tobacco in their pipes, They pray 
to them [to the ghosts). Finally 
they start to ery, that he [the 
ghost) might pity them. Then 
they are ordered away by [the 
ghost]: Go away. If he [the 
person ] does not go away [before ), 
he will be pitied by [the ghost], 
[when the ghost says] the fourth 
time [the word: Go away |. When 
he sleeps, he sees him [the 
ghost). He [the ghost) tells him: 
[ give vou, that yon may doc- 
tor, [and] 1 give you also the 
ghost-shots [i. e. the power to 
inftiet them]. And now you know 
it, that I give you, that you may 
doetor the people. 

Other ghosts will yell, Then 
they art heard, that they velt. 
It was in the olden times, [that | 
the ghosts were very dangerous. 


Phey would kill the sieck. Of 
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mûnuaists Auapatsistaniskapatòmi- 
aualsts. Kenniksr nägekaikamotäii 
ntsiksistotoauùiks. A istunnimiùu 
pexksimóists, okivists pay ksimi- 
sikuusts, Túkskemiks úpaiökaiks, 
matuauaiks mataiima piksistsinu- 
niks, Kokúsi sinomàu, Äypakúyi- 
suvian. Sipyäpoykitòpauki, ma- 
taskétsiau ponokä’mitaiks. 1túi- 
msiau matkpiks, A Toytòninu, úi- 
mmisu. A ugekumiau: Ù'üiü'ú. 
A timinu, üiksiksimimiau. Moyists 
mätsitaipiminu. Menistämiks úp- 
astökrinudiks. Itsinitstsiau ksny- 
kim. Nieteytaists, atsoskuists 
dnnistskaie itpaupinu. 


Stsikiksi úioytoskoysiks má- 
Ksinisan, kokúsi máksinisau, ák- 
stamaptnaku, _nitóstun ni pisp- 
skapis, mmäi ainosi, kitokakin. 
A vauâ imiu, mätsikamotùu. Mú- 
baissemòn úkaskysaiogtoyinu stú- 
niks. Kokúsi sakigupis, kitoge- 
tsimiu, minis k&tuiigk, Saä’syts 
otakanikäte: A nmatùuop. A’ka- 
uistsrunie: Nitáumntòt. Kenniksi 
stsikiks, _sauumúisokàpszpsisùu, 
Aksteminoyìau, omik _matúpìin 
Msipimin. A ksokäpaiszpìu, ánno 
otanistutokaie. Matakosekoikiun 
oitpsspiks, mûâtàkaiùpìuats. Ki omá 
stsik dskygsniogtoykoysiu, saki- 
Rupis moyisi, saf’yts ákitsisoi- 
hoytumie. A kitsmmatokàkiu. A’ki- 


some other people they would 
pull back their tongues [into their 
thironts). And some of the people, 
they had done that to, would 
be saved, They [the ghosts] are 
afraid of anvthing that smells 
bad, Je. g.} hair that smells had 
when it is burned. They would 
tlirow the robes of some people, 
that were sleeping about, cast- 
ward, They are seen in the night, 
as if they were burning. If we 
are riding around in the night, 
they scare the horses too. Then 
the people will fall off. They are 
heard, that they laugh. They make 
the noise: Hüt’ü'ü. [When] 
they laugh, they laugh as if thev 
were whistling. They will also 
enter the lodges. They make noise 
by hitting the lodge-poles. They 
are all over the world. The rivers 
and the forests, there it is, that 
they stay about. 

When some sick people are 
gomg to die — if they are dving 
In the night —, if the next mor- 
ning, when the sun rises high, 
[the sick person] sees his robe. 
then he will be allright. Some- 
body [who] is dying, will he 
saved. After a short while [the 
sick| will always hear ghosts. 
When [a siek person] is still sit- 
ting in the night, then he will 
hear, that his name is called. 
Somebody [a ghost] outside will 
tell him: Let us go. He [the sick 
person} will say to [the ghost): 
Go by vourself. And some others, 
before they can see well, will 
sce, there is _n person coming in. 


GHOSTS. ii 


tapùukasiu. Mátakatokakiua. Omi 
matúpi itsivóyiu eunyáukinat otà- 
tistutökaie. _1y tsfuatokakiuaie. 
Otsinóaysi, _sotAmaskysainoyiu- 
nie. Omâtsipioykòkatsi. Nimox- 
kitogkènsokinau. Itsitskstiku, ati- 
nistutòiig’piai, otfumatsipiokaie. 


Annyaie _ nitakáukistutakiau. 
Annáyk táupokasoköpimanàniau, 
tAiskenuatainàpimanduiau. Apat- 
ûygtek Áutoyiuaiks otoki nonuaists. 
Matíúutsimniùus _ itúisapogtöminu- 
nie skinétsimùn. Istsikiks okösoau- 
iks otfisnkakimmauùiks inisaiks, 
atsitstsig‘paiks, aitoksikinakisàiks. 
Matsitâ’y/kanautsimiùuaists _kan- 
uykists. Sápanistsìminai itomö- 
pistsiùunists núipistsi. Otáukiung- 
kanoùuaists. Ki annóyk Anectòvi 
imitsiks. 


hen he will see clearly that one, 
that has done something to hum. 
There will be nothing the matter 
with his eyes, [but after having 
seen the ghost] he will not see 
any more. And another person, 
who is always sick, when he is 
still sitting in the lodge [during 
the night}, will see him [the 
ghost] through the lodge outsule. 
Then [afterwards] he will be out 
of his mind. He will be trying 
to catch something [being out of 
his mind). He will not have his 
right mind any more. He hus 
seen the person, that has done 
something to him. That is why 
he is out of his mind. When he 
has seen him [once], then he sees 
bim all the time. He [the ghost | 
does not stay away from him. 
Everybody doctored him [but it 
has been of no use). A still harder 
thing, he [the ghost] does to hin, 
is, that he takes him away [1 €. 
that he makes him die). 

That are the things, [the 
ghosts] have done, Now we are 
mixed up with them [i. e. they 
are everywhere among us}, [so] 
we do not mind them any 
more, In the olden times [the 
people] used to take their (the 
ghosts’ | hair. Fhey took it again, 
they put it in a sack. W hen 
some people's children, that they 
loved very much, died, then, 
where they were buried, just 
their bones were left. They |the 
people] took all the bones, It [the 
childl’s bones] was complete. They 
tied them [the bones] up in u piece 
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of cloth. They kept them as a relie. 


And now the dogs have separated 


[after having had their meal]. 


[CL Gerrissen blt 273 say). | 


The Wind-maker. 


Annämaie ninau Punákiksi 
itáukunattu. Ksiskenigutuniigs k 
mätsopùa. Mist4kists itsitápò. Omi 
mittmmor itstsn pagytókiks. Itsi- 
tikoptu. A nnimaie 13 täipauka- 
kyösiu. Mistékists itapdsapiu. 
iämsoksinoyin, omik matápiinai, 
iteepiamiauanagkàunai. Otâaistoy- 
kökaie. Itsinóyiuaie. Ostúmiai 
sotgmotuimovisin. Otoksiks kee- 
uogtsi itdmsaiitsimevistuat. Said- 
tapikogsistsininai.  Osrtókistsaii 
omeykainovii, A itotsipoyinai, Ki 
itauatsimony kàmiuaie, Osótem- 
salikiy, tökaie, Itsistapotakäuyinai. 
Otomatapoysaie, _ ogstúkistsaii 
tauátapiksiminai. Sotdmoypista- 
piiksopu. Manistépiikauztapiksig”- 
pinte oxtókists, nitapütiksopù. 
A nnamaie nitúkskam nánoyiu 
amnöisk A isopumstävisk. A’nistau 
may ksistseksinùikoän. 


Long ago there was a chief, 
[who] camped on Cut-bank river, 
In the mormmg the wind did 
not blow. He went to the moun- 
tains. On a hbutte there were 
pine-trees. [here he zat in the 
shade. From there he looked 
about over the country. He was 
looking to the mountains. He 
suddenly saw, there was a per- 
son, [who] walked up towards 
him. He [that person] came near 
him. He saw him [that person]. 
There was hair all over his bady. 
Only from his knees down he 
did not have any hair. He had 
split hoofs. His ears were big 
and long. He [that person] stood 
by him. And he [the chief] began 
to pray to him. Then he [that 
person) did not do him any 
harm. Then {that person] turned 
away from him. As he started 
to go away, he shook his ears. 
Then immediately the wind blew 
hard. And as he shook his cars 
harder, the wind blew harder. 
That [chief] was the only one, 
[who] saw the Wind-maker. He 
[that chief] was called Big-snake. 

[Cf Gruss. blt 259, Me 
ULINTOCK ant 60 sqq. | 


THE THUNDER-BIRD. Ha) 


The Thunder-bird. 


Annämaie núpiuw ánistau Ni- 
soykyaio. Otanikapis, Pekéni 
Ponaküisiszytäi Znniaie itáuku- 
nitin. Nepünie. Mis#msotaii itúts- 
tsiu. Ksiskeniautuni ototol’y- 
kam, amóta nieteytan aitötò, 
Wtsinóyiu omim pìkstin itsàupìin. 
ltsittpoytoöaie. Otzsameysiie, 
stämisksinùm annóm mûtsitsipik- 
siuats. Okúvistsait kenáuomianis- 
taimàtsiait , ogcksisisaii kümonuinà- 
tstunie, oykgtsistsaii mitúyi nitsi- 
nútsiau, Ninokskaukatsinai, Máte- 
sapiuatsinat. Ttótoyiunie. St4max- 
käpinaie, Otáipisi, ninaiks itexy- 
kánnaugmàii. A ukenaitàipimi- 
niks, Akimogytsim Znnimaie itúu- 
piu omá piksiu. A nistsiu amóksi 
minaiks: Auke, mommnie pìksiu, 
käxkitsemmàunu, tsúgtau anistdp- 
stuaytauts, Mútonoäuats. Omá 
Nisöykyaio úisemù itsiksiskag- 
kuyiunie, O'tsäpsaie, stémipapù- 
minat. Omik kitsimik káuaiss tsiu. 
Ítsippotauanìnai.  Omátskpsnie, 
mätsipapùminai. _ Otsipótaniai, 
tigekûmiua. ksistsikúma. Kénnyaie 
mätanistsinoùu ksistsikúma. 


Long ago there was an old 
man, [who] was called Tour- 
bears. When he was a young 
man, the Peigans were camping 
on Elk river. It was-in summer. 
Îhe long-time-rain had com- 
menced. In the morning, when 
he went for the horses [to bring 
them in into the camp}, he 
came to this river. He saw, there 
was a bird, [that] was sitting 
[near the edge of the water]. 
He walked towards it. When he 
was looking at it, then he knew, 
[that] the bird did not belong 
to this country. Its feathers were 
all of different colours, sta bill 
was green-coloured, tis legs were 
coloured the same. It had three 
claws. It would not open its 
eves [literally: look]. He then 
took it. Then he took it home. 
When he entered, all the chiefs 
were invited. They all entered. 
Fhe bird sat at the upper end 
of the lodge. He told these chiefs: 
Now, here is a bird, that vou 
may look at it [to know], what 
it is. It was not known [nobody 
could tell what kind of bird it 
was). After a long while Four- 
hears pushed it. When it opened 
its eyes [literally: looked], then 
it flashed liehtning. The door 
Iny open. It flew towards the 
door. When it opened its eves 
(literally: looked] again, then it 
flashed lightning again. When it 
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flew, then the thunder roared. 
That way the thunder was seen. 
[Of. Gausxrun blt 259, Me 


Ciawroek ont 425 sq. 





The chinook and the blizzard. 


A'kai-Pekèniun saúinisogtsik 
bpaukuniin. Amóxk istuviiy k 
gnminie niëtagtau 1 taudmnsamiu. 
N'iistsiu motúvi. Omáagks nintu 
sámiig k. Itsimszpiu. Itsinóving k 
omika minatinai. Aifmistsipata- 
kayavìn. Otokä'ni ig, kanäusox- 
kKinauatòm.  Mamistápukskaspi , 
amóia kóniskuyi nitapiüstsitsiu. 
Iésitútstsiu keistúyisopuyi. Omá 
ninau sotémsksinoyinaie. A nnat- 
muk nápiua. Aipiomaykäinai, 
Matsiskóyinai. Kénnimaie ix, ksi- 
nóviunie, Otútoys, iutsinikatsiu- 
aië. Annóxk nikitauanigs pinan, 
istuyísts úisiksopù ; Nipiua Ainiò- 
may kau. 


Nitham ikûúnaiiua ikiwámi- 
samiu. Pio itskóytsi otsitnuàki- 
magp. Om túksk&m ninau apar 
toyshiszpiu. Itantu: Anétakik, 
ûmakaie kstitapiu, istàumay kau. 
A ukanaiksistsinotau. Ttomüo. 


The ancient Peigans were camp- 
ing about in the lower country. 
That winter there was a river, 
they would go up from to hunt. 
Spring was near. There was 
chief that hunted. Me looked 
west. He saw n man [coming]. 
He [that man) was ronning east. 
He had all his hair tied in front 
as n top-knot. As he [that man) 
ran, this snow was melting. A 
warm wind came to him [to the 
chief). That chief then knew 
him: That is the Old Man. He 
[the Old Man] had run” far 
Fpast the chief). Then he [the 
Old Man) went back. From 
there he [the chief} saw him 
last), When he [the chief] came 
home, he begun to tell about 
him. Phat is why we say now, 
when in winter-time [literally : 
in winters), there is an oily 
[warm] wind [the chinook]: The 
Old Man has run down [from 
the mountains |. 

The same [people], that were 
camping, went all up on a hunt. 
It was far awav on the prairie, 
where they chased the buffalo. 
There was one chief, [that] was 
looking north. He said: Make 





GOOSE-CHTEF. 


Itúmautsatoma ykäinnai omtk ksu- 
tápik. Omá ninau itantun: Kéka, 
fy ksamai ; aksikénngtauts? A mis- 
toiukinai, otsipstsiksag/koküie. 
Ly kenáinoyiusie amó _stümiu. 
Paykéyai matsiks, osökasimiai 
nitúyanistzpiu. Oyepsistsàii ix - 
biisagckuminai. A uapatokakiosi- 
nai. Otáutsitskaumaz kàmokaie, 
ki itótstsiu “yketsimii. Imätâz- 
kanatnèpitsiu amó sámiu. Sotéms- 
ksinoùu: O'mayckaie aistuyimstiu. 
Stämanistsìnig katau A ysàpi. 
Otokápitapìsin 1x tapókapinig”- 
katau. Annóyk kanúistuyists nt 
tiuanig pinan: A ysäpiun úistu- 
yimstàu. Ki Nápiua áisiksopùms- 
tau. Apétoysoyts iy tantstuyin. 
Nimists 1 tusiksopù. Nápiua ki 
A ysäpi _úipotaumatapskotseiau. 
Naptus autúsi ittumotsäkiu. Kén- 
niaie nanistsksinoanan Nüpiua ki 
A ysäpiua. 


Gî 


haste, there comes‘a person on 
foot, he is running this way. 
They had all done skinning. ‘Phen 
they came together [in one place]. 
Then the person on foot came 
running too close, That chief 
said: Wait, let us look at him; 
what will he do? He [the man 
on foot] was near by, he just 
ran close by them, All those that 
hunted saw him. Wis leggings 
were afscow-skin, his shirt was 
the same. He was shooting his 
arrows ahead, Me was looking 
back. He had run past them, 
and there came a blizzard. Those 
that were hunting nearly all 
froze. Then he was known: That 
is he, that makes the winter. 
Then he was called the Good 
Old Man. Beeause he was a bad 
person, he was called the reverse 
of it. Now every winter [liter- 
ally: all winters| we say: The 
Good Old Man makes winter. 
And the Old Man makes the 
oily [warm] wind. Winter comes 
from the north. The ly wind 
comes from the west. The Old 
Man and the Good Old Man 
chase each other back. In spring 
the Old Man has the victory. And 
that is what we know about the 
Old Man and the Good Old Man. 


Goose-chief. 


Omiksi sot itsinitait. Matoz- 
kusksinoünaiks. A niksisamo itsi- 
nóaiau , okdksistomoait, i35 tataun- 


There was a party of warri- 
ors, they were killed. They were 
nok known [it was not known 
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ninu. Otsónists káyksinig, p, 02: 
kátonists mátsikagksinij p. Ki 
sÁuotomoùian Stemisksinoniau, 
Amokskhuki anuiksisk kätaiautt- 
viks. Omiksi núnoiiksaiks st4m- 
ogtsiniauniks. Kátaistimnovyiuaiks 
df km-Pekäni. Nitükskan itsinda- 
piau, mütatsinoainoauaiks. A n- 
nika púzsapugtsik gnni nitsiniy - 
kataian Nimaisaut. 


The 


Ikamitstsij ki akókamàpi, ki 
omá akéu Aukakiun Annaie akantu: 
A katstmmoitz kùu, Natóst dn- 
nyaie ákatsimmoiig kàmiu, A ka- 
nistsiunie: Näyksikémataxs nóma 
miksokoaiks. Nitikapistutdkt okü- 
ni, Kanäitapiua äkogtoxy koisä piu. 
Aumótutsisi, mi'nists sauumiki- 
tsisi, itámotutstu. Háumatapòtsim 
matsinists, otsitsinokàpig p. A is- 
tamitapaukùnaiiu.  Otsitakmiepi 
eini, itfumatapòtsim matsinists, 
Aistamakaistùtstmaists mi nists, 
Aitsisi. Itúpaszpiu inókskuvyi, max- 
kitökayp. A'kéks iksiks nisoóyt 
ksistsikuists itsstuaisimiau. O mat- 
apaistogkig p ótsitaksi pi piksistsi- 


màxp, Aukònimniau otsitako- 
kaxpi. Ikemipig tsisi ein ús 


temanig, kataii  matsoûpsitsaxki- 
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what had become of them}. After 
a very long time they were seen, 
they were only bodies, they flew 
to the camp]. Their hands were 
cut off, their feet were also cut 
off. And they were scalped, Then 
they were known, [that] these 
were those, that did not come. 
Those, that had seen them, then 
died [from the sight). That is 
wly the ancient Peigans were 
afraid of them. Only once they 
were seen, they were never seen 
any mort. Sinee that time they 
were all called Goose-chiefs [after 
the leader of the party]. 


Sun-danece. 


There may happen something 
important, and a wise woman will 
say: We shall pray. She will pray 
to the Sun. She will say to him: 
May mv husband and my reln- 
tions be saved. 1 will mnke a 
medicine-lodge. All the people 
will have something to look at, 
When they [the Peigans) gather 
for the circle-camp, when the ber- 
ries are not vet mpe, then they 
camp in a cirele. They begin to 
take the tongues, when there are 
happy times [1.e. when the buf- 
falo are plentiful). They are just 
camped about. When there are 
plenty of buffalo, then they begin 
to take the tongues. Then they 
gather lots of herten when they 
are ripe. They look about for 
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naiks, müykitauakimäniau, otoki 
múykitsiitaksau,  Akogtatoksip- 
staup. Kénnistsiaie nkitagtoxp. 
Aniy tsistudgs- Ainksisapitnkiks, 
ûkitonipùpix ksiyp. Ly kandkà- 


tsiks úksteeminig kataiau, mâx- 
kotuiy tsiskatskäniau. A komót- 


piotsêtau, siksikskuyi úkapsùtsi- 
miau sokápit. Kénnimaie nkoy- 
tsikákiùkiau, Kepippuyi okäkinsd- 
auaists. 


Kénnimnie ig kunápiu, mûk- 
okäni. O'miks ix tsiskniks tuks- 
kaie itsimùni akoytstsoaan mat- 
sinists. Ly tauútsimoiig, kaiaunists. 
Kokúsiakiy tsiniy kotòaiauamók- 
sim ikáiksim. A kitùnistau matá- 
piua: Amáupit, ittinksinig koto- 
siau ikáiks. A nmagkainispdix - 
EN koktiys, Ki apinúkus Aupa- 
kiau ki omim itikokaup. ltémi- 
tokèknu, ki itäumitsotsiu: Käay- 
kitainikàkiy p kiménistàmi. Ma- 
tógketsimì fikàkiks tetsikikuna- 


màn. Aikaitoykanaitòsiu mini 


SUN-DANCE, Go 


high forest, where to build the 
medieine-lodge. The women that 
make the medieine-lodge [of 
course, one woman every vear| 
do not drink during four days. 
When they are getting near to 
the time to put up the central 
pole, they have found a place 
where to build the medicine- 
lodge. If the buffalo are far away, 
the fine voung-married men are 
called on to chase the buffalo, 
tat they skin them for the hides, 
which we use to tie the central 
ladge-pole with. And those (Iudes] 
will be put there in one place. 
Now those, that will cut the hides 
for ropes, that we may put up 
the central pole, come to the 
front. All the societies will be 
called on, that they go and get 
[the willows for | the sweat-lodges. 
They will have a meeting between 
themselves, they will look for 
good willows. From there | wliere 
the willows are good}, they will 
cut them, They cut an hundred 
of them. 

From that [moment ) everything 
is getting ready for the medieine- 
lodge to_be built. 'Fhose that 
make the sweat-lodges are given to 
eat one of the parfleches [full of] 
tongues. They pray with them 
[with the tongues]. In the might 
there will be sung to those that 
make the medicine-lodge [the 
„nedieine-woman’” and her hus- 
band). The people will be told: 
Be quiet, there will be sung ta 
those that make the medieine- 
lodge. The whole camp is quiet 
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ótakesina. A kogytauùpoykatsiu in the night. And in the morning 
ómoauaiks, Minokápis, 1x pitsi- they move camp to where the 
fsimaup _ úisoksistemiksösakiau. medicinelodge ss to be built. 


O'takesina ittumata pintmèu Ómo- 
numiks otsitsoûtascauniks. Itimk- 
sinausinu. Annistsiaie 197 tauns- 
niskapig taiau. Aiksistisaiskapig’- 
tas, ókt üksarpiaù ikmks, Movists 
stamikenaksipij pinu. _/'nni- 
maie itapststpoytòyp matsinists. 
Itautomu “kéks mokekiks. Anni- 
ksnie aunpötsimiau. 4 nniksnie 
alg tsotakiau. 1e tauätsimotig - 
käiau Natósi. Autómligtsisoyiau- 
ale _omoguaiks, máykitotoysau 
uitápipitàkèsin, máyksapis. Ksay- 
kum mûtaiisoyiau, oksókoauniks 
mätaiisoyiau. Stémiksudiau. Ki 
auanistaua kanúitapiua: Annù- 
ksistsipiststmät mánistamiks. /n- 
nikskaie 1: täpuiùykiakiëp. Aik- 
sistsipuing king ki, omistsi otokistsi 
gnnistsinie 17 túiisksipistakiopi. 


Then they camp, and then they 
begin to hurry each other: [Make 
haste| that you may cut your 
ladge-poles. Other persons [than 
those that cut the ladge-poles| 
are those that cut the central 
pole. The women have already 
made the soup of berries. They 
will carry [the soup} to their 
husbands. When there is plenty 
of food, we cut [the dried meat] 
with the heavy bull-back-fat. The 
women begin to catch for them- 
selves the fine horses of their 
husbands. They [the women] 
dress up. With them [the fine 
horses and the fine clothes] they 
drag the small trees [for the 
medieimne-lodge |. When they have 
dragged the small trees, then 
those that make the medicine- 
lodge will be taken out. Some 
lodges are all put in a row. 
There the tongues are brought. 
Then wise women will come there. 
They are the ones, [that] untie 
[the tongues). They are the ones, 
[that] take [them]. They pray 
with them to the Sun. They first 
feed their husbands, that they 
might get to be real old women, 
[and] real old men, They also 
feed the earth, they also feed 
their relations. Then they stop. 
And all the people is told: Tie 
the lodge-poles for yourselves. 
With those we raise the central 
pole. When we have mised the 
central pole, we tie it with those 
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Autakúsi Akitsitsipimiaii 13 ke- 
nékatsiks. A katanimäipeskaiau. 
Apinükus takitapiskùtstmaua 
A ytsamoùkixg kinina. _d nnax- 
kaie akitapiskatsimau. Omtksi 
nápiks oténnoùuaiks anáukotòkis 
kénnyaie itgstokimaiau. A ‘nmiksaie 
Kuatanimaipeskoxkìau. A tsapisi 
ki itauükaiksistapitsinikit, ninaiks 
itástaiau, #xkatogkoig tsimax- 
sau. Mátzstainu, stsiki mügke- 
toykoykemisaun, / kaukäpiapiau. 
Itomátapaipstsipoxtogpiau aaus- 
iste. Mi'minusinthu, òstkinu, sté- 
miksösakiau, Ennistsinie isinuaiks. 
A poxkataiùu. A nuveniiykanists- 
ksiniy p, apetógtsik nittukau. 
Annóxk ustemikakoytiukau ka- 
DAD. Omá itapiskotsimäu 

üisapoytomoùu. Ikitstzksists gnni 
ógkotauaists It” ye piskinakiu. 
Ad nmi nanistútsistapitsig p òkant, 


hides [1 
hides). 

In the evening all the societies 
will enter (the medicine-lodge]. 
Phey will have a dance with a 
hole [in the ground), In the 
morning Little-crooked-horn will 
he the Sum-dancer, That is he, 
that will be the Sun-dancer, The 
old men with their daughters 
heat the drum on half a hide. 
They are the ones, [that] give 
the dance with a hole [in the 
ground). When they are old and 
crazy, and when they tell lots 
of false coups, the chiefs think, 
that they [the people] will praise 
them. They think also, that they 
will get another wife. They are 
bad old men. Then they begin 
to bring in the soups. Berry- 
soups, buek-fat(s), bull-bnek-fntís), 
those are the things they cook. 
They are carried to them [to the 
societies). That is what 1 know 
about, how we used to have the 
medicine-lodge in the olden times. 
Now we only have our medicine- 
lodges with all things got from 
the whites, The Sun-dancer is 
given a pipe. The sacrifices are 
given to him. He then paints the 
faces [of the people). That is the 
way 1 understand the medicme- 
lodge. 

(Of. Grasser, blt 263 sqq., 
Me Cunsroek out 102 sag. | 


e. with ropes of those 
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The voung man and the heavers. First version. 


Omák _A'kai-Pekäniun #ipas- 
kàii, àkéks itáitotùisapinaustau 
otókamùtsimoùuniks, manistâpai- 
nùuspiaiks. Aipdskasi ùkéks, áu- 
uksipuyinu. Manikâpiks ninaiks 
keniuxsoptsi mitÂ ykanaipuyiau. 
Kénnimaie itáinoviau omiksi mâ- 
nik piks stotúisapinùusòkian. Ki 
HA gkenaitsbyigsatau. Aliste 
moyxkenùisksinoau: A“, nniayks 
otákamùatsìmi. A istzmsksinoau. 
Stsikiks aipiig tsisoinu. Mant- 
KA piks itstsit sistuvisiks. Kiomikei 
ninaiks otoykémanoanniks aiskst- 
nodsau, omik manikä pik oto- 
kamätsimaie, om ninùun ikox- 
taingsitakiu. Nig kigtakopumiau 
omiksi akeks. Otsitmketsimokoatan 


Ómoauaiks, müxksipeskàniau. Ki 


itstuatstunnoviùumiks, _otfiketsi- 
mokoammuamiks. A ikastapn xtai- 


imatsei. Otänkannisksinis ótakèst- 
na, may kaitotuisapindus omey- 
patúmiks, itstuatstunnimaie, It x- 
kanaistau, mäykakavisi otäto- 
tuisapinùuspiks. 


[When] long ago the ancient 
Peigans were dancing, the women 
dressed like their lovers, how they 
[the lovers] dressed. [When] the 
women daneed, they stood m a 
circle, The young men [and] the 
men were all standing behind [on 
the outside of the cirele). And 
there they saw, that those voung 
men were imitated in dressing by 
[the women). And then they [the 
voung meu] were all velled at 
[by the people}. Then he [such « 
voung man) was known by all: 
Yes, that is his sweetheart. Then 
he was known [that a certam 
woman loved him). There were 
some [young men] that came later 
than others. They were voung 
men that were ashamed. And 
when the men knew their wives, 
[that] a certain young man was 
her lover, that man [such a hus- 
hand] was always very glad. ‘The 
women would be afraid. They 
were encouraged by their hus- 
bands, that they might dance. 
And then they were not nfraul, 
because they were encouraged 
[by their husbands). They [the 
women) admired and irmitated 
each other [in having a lover 
and dressing like him). When 
the women all knew, that they 
must dress like their side-hus- 
bands, then they were not afraid. 
Then they all thought, that they 
might have many of those, they 
had to imitate in dressing. 
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Omú ninàua áitsanaipeskai 
ptoykémaiks. Ki omi tükskem 
otsisogkèman _ okimmatsisoykè- 
manaie. Ammi Ánistsiu: Kimiuk- 
snuykäipeskagks?  Kamóykits- 
tig ki, kinAytäksipeskäg pi. Kax- 
koykitsipäsk, kitditsaudipesk. 
Otánikaie: A°, mitáksipask. An- 
noyka páskànki, nitákogsksipèsk. 
Mätsiszmóa itumtsotstiau: Oki, 
anétakik, näykétakapinausiu, áx- 
kogkatsitsinoau otiakanitsinaus- 
pi. _Aukanúiksistsipuyisi, itáix - 
tsisàuvi omíiksisk mánatäykäpi- 
nàusiks, ki íknüistsikiniskògto- 
ninu. Anná t&misokig teisò. lske- 
ykuspimu. Omi amikamänin 
ists4mmokatsiunie, mamtatsikimy- 
Îysoùtsiste opústamànists. Maii 
átsotsikayksimitsiuate. 1; kumt- 
nitsinnie. A mistzpekänin&minai 
metái. Omú akéu Znni mitsiniu- 
siu. Ítstsisau. Omú manikä’ pina, 
otinoaysaie, ikaitsistapu. Itanis- 
tsiu ot#kàii: Témanikit, otanig: pi. 
Ki _itsitsoyäysatau. Otáipuisi 
omâm akénam, Aniu: Niëteytaists 
aiksistókomisau, _tákitsijiksistst. 
Omi Ómi otdmisksinòkaie, ond” z- 
kitotuisapinùus. Ki amói kan 
tapìua tÁmüggkennisksinim, ómiz- 
tsipiskàni A pekogkùminimäu. 
Kénninie ni y/kokamùatsimaie, 
Anni nitinausinai. Témiksistsi- 
peskau, itenitezekauu. Omi otá- 
kiii sótemapstanmokate, Otoy- 
kónoknie, vkóaii otsitáupis. Auke, 
tss annázgk akéuayk? Otdnik- 
sie: Napt, antu: Niétagyrtusts niks- 
istókomisnu, nitúkitsipiksistsi. Std- 
maniu A“ pekoxkùminimà: Tukste- 
miksistapanistapu, nitúmäistuyis. 


1 


There was a man, whose | hiter- 
ally: his) wives were the only 
ones that did not dance. And 
over there [on the opposite side 
of the lodge] one [of his wives|, 
his second wife, was his poor wife. 
To that one he said: Why don't 
vou go and dance? There might 
be some one, that you might 
dance for. You may dance, yoa 
are the only one that does not 
dance. He was told by her: Yes, 
1 shall dance. Now when we have 
a dance, 1 shall dance. After a 
short while they hurmed one 
another: Now, hurry up, those 
that have a new way of dressing 
[in imitation of some young men |, 
that we can see them, how they 
will dress. When they all stood 
in a circle, then those that had 
a new way of dressing came for- 
ward inside of the circle, and 
then the people made very much 
noise about them. There was ont 
that came forward. She had earth 
on her cheeks. She had a narrow 
strip of n buffalo-robe for a bon- 
net, magpie-tail-feathers were the 
ornament of her bonnet. She had 
euch corner of her robe cut. She 
had cut it around. Her robe 
looked, as if it were scabby. 
That woman dressed that way. 
Phen she came forward to the 
centre. When he saw her, that 
young man [whom she had inn- 
tated in dressing) was going away 
already. He told his partner: Tell 
me later on, what she says. Aud 
then she was velled at. When 
that woman talked,.she said: 
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T'émapautsimau. Tämomatò. 
Matoy-kusksinoàuats, otsitapoyp. 
A — otzkùii únistsiu — témap- 
sammokit, káykitogkönok, nitsi- 
topokasoyiy pi. __Mütsiksipiòats, 
otsitapoy pi. Omim ómazksikimiu 
tätsikagetsim itokóyiau ksisksteki. 
Isoógtsi tämitoataniötoviu ksás- 
kum. Itäpimau, Kénnimaie itsip- 
stauptu. Itanäsainikäu. Kokuists 
ksistsikuists dskysauùsaimu, otái- 
kimatskas. Otsúkiniokani, témsok- 
itotöyin saykümapiin: Otánikaie: 
Ninpa kitáuanik, küykitapoy- 
pig'k. Itsipúsapiu. Aykévi ix” 
tsóvinai. Ttanisitsiy tiu: Weáytau 
Mkanistögepaytau?® TAmstunni- 
mate, miykitapùys. Tématsòkau. 
Sútemnatsistanikaie: Ninna kitém- 
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When the rivers are warm, Ì 
shall show the people, that my 
lover is a warrior. Then her hus- 
hand knew, whom she dressed 
like [who was the voung man 
she loved). And then all these 
people knew, that she daneed for 
Kound-cut-scabby-rohe. That one 
was her lover. That way he used 
to dress. [When] they had done 
dancing, then all went home. 
Then his partner looked for him. 
[He was found by him, while he 
was staying in his lodge. [He 
asked Ins partner:] Now, what 
did that woman say? He was told 
by [hus partner|: Partner, she 
said: When the rivers are warm, 
1 shall show the people, that my 
lover is a warrior, Then Round- 
cut-scabby-robe said: T shall go 
to an unknown place, because 
| am ashamed. 

Then he began to take things 
[with him). Then he started. He 
was not known, where he went. 
Yes, — he [had] told his part- 
ner — look for me later on, 
that you may find me, where 
my body has dried up. It was 
not far, where he went. There 
im the mddle of a lake beavers 
had a den. Near the edge of 
the water he began to dig a hole 
in the earth. He made a shade, 
And there he staved in. Then 
he began to ery. Nights land] 
days he always cried, because 
he acted as an unbappy person 
[that the beavers might pity him). 
While he was asleep, then sud- 
denly a hoy came to him. He 
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mok. ‘T'émitsipùsapiu. 'Wématsi- 
noyiuaie, Aykévi omogtáutsisaie. 
Omiksim ksiskstzkiksim okóaumi 
gunimaie _ úistemitapotsìminat. 
O'mistsk- nisnuykótuitsis, maki 
tapuxs, itnmatspasdinin. A 1s- 
tematsòkau. Nitúyi otútanikaie : 
Nîinna kitAmmok. Sotémisksino- 
kìie, otsauÂ ykitsitapugs. Otánik 
omî saykúmapi: Túkskaie mitsi- 
kaisists isátsit. Stúisapiksikäut, 
Támaypokiuduaie. Aykéyi mâ- 
tìnig kìmmats. _ Itsitótò omim 
ksiskstaktoköaii. Omí saykúmapi 
tÁmipimìnai, Ki ostói itsàtsim: Tei 
tkanistsipig/ pe? Omim ninatim 
otsitsamkaie: Oki, sotdemipit. Nú= 
pistsàkit. Istsipít. T'Amitsipimae. 
Napistsàkiu. 


Omá sóksinim omeykáuvis 
niuókskaitapiiks, omi ninai, otox- 
kéman, oxkót. Otánikaie: A yen 
kim tapauduagkaxp? A nistsiu- 
nie: Nitsiksikimmatàps. Annäx- 
kaie Akéu, nistói nitotúisapinàusiu. 
Nitsikstuyis. _Nimátomniskstnipa 
aun/káutsisists. A'uaniu, niëtex- 


was told by [that boy]: My father 
tells you, that you must go to 
him. Then he looked up. [Fhe 
boy in his dream] was walking 
on the water. Then he thought 
to himself; How shall 1 be able 
to go there [to the beaver-den |7 
Phen he was afraid to go there. 
Then he stept again. Then he 
was told again by [that boy]: 
My father invites you. Phen he 
looked up. Then be saw him 
[the boy] aguin, that he was 
swimming in the water. He [the 
boy] would always swim to the 
beaver-den. Those times, when 
he could not think how to go, 
he began to ery. He then slept 
again. He was again told the 
same: My father invites vou. He 
was known by [the beaver-chief |, 
that he would not be able to go 
there. He was told by the boy: 
Look at one of my steps. Step 
in it. Then he followed him [the 
boy). He did not sink in the 
water; Then he came to the bea- 
ver-den. The boy then entered. 
And he himself asked + How shall 
[ enter? The chief then called 
to him from within: Now come 
right in. Shut your eyes. Then 
enter, Then he entered. He had 
his eyes shut. 

[When he opened his eyes, | 
he suddenly saw three persons 
in a big lodge, the chief, his 
wife, [and] his son. He was told 
by [the chief): What are you 
truvelling for? He said to him: 
[ am very poor. There was a 
woman, she dressed like me. Ì 
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taists aiksistókomisau, miyckitsi- 
piksistsis, Otániknie: A“moistsiaie 
mitsináni. Kitstatopt, mütsit. Ita- 
nistsiu: Mátakotsip. Omá nisk#na 
tsikkomìmmau. Anni tákotoùu. 
À ipstsiksiskmoyt omt otsitauini- 
knie: A moïstsi nitsinâni. Kanûi- 
skunatäpiiau. A nmistsinie kimoy- 
totäm. Nitúyi áuauistsiuaie: Om 
niskzna tsikgkonmimmau. Anni 
takotoän. Otániknie: Nitúkskem 
nökós, mätsipummäpi, kúyrkoto- 
möks. Osútemoykokaie, istuyi 
migckogepokäupimages. Itsikstmis- 
tau: Psisytan tikauntöypagtau 
annóyk istuviig’k? 'Témisksini- 
maie okstmistänt. Osótemanikaie: 
Vkakauoyi autuaysists, kitikau- 
atoyp. Weamaysitakiaa. A nistsi- 
gate: A, nitsikimmatäpsini ní- 
mogtanistäpauuagek. Matsikiun, 
annoma tákitäupi. Otinik: Autúsi 
kitdkitaeg ks. Temitdupiu amnóyk 
istuylig k. Otámikaie: Kitdkäua 
kitäpastemmok. Säksist, súkapòt, 
käykitanistai: Matsikiua, nitsi- 
taupig p. 
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am very much ashamed. T do 
not know vet about wars. Slie 
says, that when the rivers arc 
warm, she will show the people 
that IT am a warrior. He was 
told by [the chief]: These are my 
things. Take, which of them vou 
like (literally: think). He ans- 
wered him: 1 shall not take it, 
[ love my younger brother very 
much, 1 shall take him [and no- 
thing else]. After a short while 
he was told by [the chief]: These 
are my things, They are all strong 
[they all have supernatural power]. 
Of those 1 invited vou to take 
one. He answered him the same 
[as before}: 1 love my vounger 
brother very much. 1 shall take 
him [and nothing else]. He was 
told by [the chief]: He is my 
only child [the meaning is: he 
is the only of mv children, 1 
care for very much, he is my 
pet-child|, it is not good, that 
you take him away from me, 
He [the young beaver] was then 
given to him by [the chief], [on 
conditton) that he [Round-cut- 
scabby-robe ] should stay with him 
[the chief] during the winter. 
Then he { Round-cut-scabby-robe 
thought: Where is [the food), 
[that] IT shall have to eat now 
during the winter. Then he [the 
chief) knew his thoughts. Then 
he told him: There is plenty of 
food, that vou will have to cat. 
Then he [Round-cut-scabby-robe! 
was happy. He said to him the 
chief]: Yes, T am travelling, 
because 1 am poor. There is 
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TAmsakapò. _ ItAmsoksinoyiu 
otk. Apäiksimatsimmotseiaunie, 
A'nistsinnie: Aistsísi suiópoks- 
kuyi, amó wmatápiukm ùkitsóo, 
A’nistsin. om A pekogkimim- 
mau ot4kùii: Aistsisi otsitäko- 
matòzp , tématsipuysaput. Miná- 
pitsitàt. Ki Ómiskaukin otdkûn. 
N'aykaiin. Ostói okdai tämitapò. 
PAmipim. Ki omí únmi ksisks- 
tekinai úitsinikoyiuaie. Nitékaua 
nitánik: Aiiksisamò, kitsitap- 
semmoy pi. Nitánistau : Matsikina 
nitsitaupiy pi. Tematstpuysaput. 
Ki istuyi tAmitäupiu. Otsitdsksi- 
nimàtsokaie ksiskstakinig ksists, 
Wykeminig keists. Otápaipummö- 
kaie. A isteemasksinimùie. Natúsi 
hinakúvis, ki itdiniy kinai. So- 
támoykokùie mistsisi 12, kitsikaie, 
Anni inikoyksiksiau. Otänikaie: 
Natósiun ùimakúvis, túksknie 
mistsisi istápoykistòt. Ki Amoksaie 
natósiks. A nnistatùsiks A pekox- 
kinminimäu _anitsipotapoxkistau. 
Auksiu natósin, otsitákax kati p. 
Aisapennistsimi natósiks otsità- 
kugkaiigpiks. Otánik omt ksisk- 
stekìnai: Kitakaykai. Amoóistsi 
nitsinsnists. Annoytótakitäu, Its- 


nothing the matter [i.e there is 
no objection), T shall stay here. 
He was told by [the chief): In 
spring vou will go back. ‘Fhen 
he stayed that winter. He was 
told by [the chief |: Your partner 
is looking for you. Go ont, go 
out on the prairie, that you may 
tell him: There is nothing the 
matter [i. e. there is nothing 
wrong) with the place where Î 
am staving. 

Then he went out on the 
prairie, Then he suddenly saw 
his partner. They were happy 
to meet one another. He [the 
partner] told him: When the 
leaves are close by [that means: 
wien the leaves are out], these 
people will go on a raid. Round- 
cut-scabby-robe said to his part- 
ner; When it is close to the 
time, that they will start, then 
come here again. Dont worry 
yourself [about me). And then 
there his partner went. He [the 
partner] was on his way home. 
He himself [Round-cut-scabby- 
robe] then went to his lodge 
[the beaver-den]. Then he entered. 
And he told the news to his 
father, the beaver-chief: My 
partner told me: It has heen a 
long time, that 1 have looked 
for you. 1 told him: There is 
nothing the matter [nothing 
wrong] with the place where 1 
am staying. Then come here 
again [when it is close to the 
time, that the people will start 
on a raid). And that winter he 
stayed there. Then he was taught 
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sit aunykántsianistapìsts. A nis- 
tsinaie: Mátakoytotakiy p. Omá 
niskána, nnie tákoxpokax- 
kaïimmau. Tsikkomimmau. 4 n- 
nistepinàkuists _mánistoykökaie 
otâtoapinàni. A pekogkùmini- 
mda noykiiikùkimau, uskéni 
maykótoays. _ Nánaunuanikaie: 
A”. fuke, kitukot kisk4ni. Otst- 
tupaistotökaie Agkév1. 


the beaver-songs, [that is:| the 
beaver-roll-songs [literally: the 
songs of the water-owners |. He 
was given the power [of the 
beaver-rolls). He learned it then 
[right away when it was shown 
to him], When the [new] moon 
was seen, then he [the beaver- 
chief] would sing. ‘Fhen he 
[Round-cut-scabby-robe [was given 
seven sticks. They were sticks 
of that size [saying this, Blood 
showed me the size of the sticks |. 
He was told by the chief: When 
the [new| moon is seen, then 
lay one stick pointing to [the 
moon]. And these [scven. sticks | 
were the moous, very new moon 
Round-cut-scabby-robe would al- 
wavs lay one of them pointing 
to [the moon), He counted the 
moons, when he was to go home. 
All the moons were in, when 
he was to go home. Then he 
was told by the beaver-chief: 
Yon will go home. These are 
my thugs. Now take from them. 
They are things that belong to 
the wars. He answered him: 1 
will not take from them. 1 will 
go home with mv vounger 
brother. Ï love him very much. 
Every morning [the beaver-chief | 
would give him one of his me- 
dieines. _ Round-cut-scabby-robe 
tried hard, that he might take 
his younger brother. finally he 
was told by [the beaverschief |}: 
Yes, now I give your vounger 
brother to vou. [The beaver-chief] 
[also] gave him supernatural power 
with water. 
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- Otékiui itótoinai. Nitúvi ksls- 
sikúvi itsinótseian. 'WAmaykätu. 
A'umatò, Ki usk4ni Anniaukinai, 
tAmatsistoykinatsinaie. _Mátatsi- 
tapiuasiuatsinai, Znniauknie oto- 
kisai, Stémitoto omt otsiy kauat. 
Ikiómatapòyinai. Mätsitspiuóuats- 
gie. Otsipsksistoytsi t£moytapau- 
huaykau. Omí ot#kài nitsdmis- 
tsitapiau. Itsisomagkhiau. Omax- 
kúiteytau  otótomiomagkäniau. 
Itsinóyiau ikúnaùì, Mátsitskömax- 
kainu. Ki wmók ótapisinik itsi- 
núksistotovìau. Itánistsinuaie: A - 
momnie itaukúnniiu apdmoytauk. 
Sotdmoytauùuaykau. Témotami- 
ùpiu. Ki om matápiu#m itpox- 
patskòtsiu. Ki itsinisò at uó ótapisin 
niëtaytaii. TAmitoto. Ki omme 
noykétsitapì ki noxkétägkanät- 
soù. Sotdmiamipotàupiu. Ki A- 
pekoykiminimdua _ tAuistapoiau 
omi otdkii. Itanistsiuaie: O'muie 
apâipuyiuùie. Nitáksimitau. Tém- 
aisöminiu. Niéteytaii t4misoo. 
Itanístsiu otékàti: Annú stâupit. 


Nitúikitoto. _Nitáksikaupinikipat- 
napistai. Axkévi its punistau. 


It4katsimùu. Uskáni útsistoxki- 
natsìunie. Ki «umatapòtsim. Ki 
omá ap4mogt noxkétsitapiua 
fitsitsòylysiu. Aistoykim. Omi 
itsistatiu. 'T'Amanistsipitotsauz- 
kyapiksiunie. 
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His partner came to him. The 
same day [that his partner came) 
they saw each other. Then he 
went home, He started. And there 
was his youuger brother [the 
voung beaver], he then wore him 
round his neck. He was not livmg 
any more, it was only his hide. 
Then he came to his tribe. They 
all were going on a raid. He did 
not go among them. le then 
walked on one side [of them]. 
[He and] his partner were only 
two [walked together). They went 
ahead. They came in sight of a 
big river. They saw the camp 
[of the enemy]. Lhey ran hack 
agun. Then they told the happy 
news to the people behind. They 
told them: Here on the other side 
(of the river] he [the enemy | is 
camping. Then they [the war- 
party] just travelled on. Then 
they sat in sight [of the enemy’s 
camp]. And those people [the 
enemies) then began to rush. And 
these people [the war-party] went 
down to the river. Then they 
came there. And over there the 
enemies came all to the shore of 
the river. Then they just sat there 
[each party facing the other one |. 
And Round-cut-scabby-robe [and | 
his partner then went away [from 
the rest of the party). He told 
[his partner}: Over there Is [a 
man] standing up. T will kill bim. 
When he began to strip himself 
[of his clothes). Then he went in 
to the river. He told his partner: 
Stay right here. 1 shall come here. 
[ shall feign to dive down stream 
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Omá minäua noykétsitapikoaän 
itsinóyiuaie. Itsitápsuiëg paipiuaie 
A'pekogkùminimà. _ Niétaegtai 
Ryké ámnoi opfigg piu ix koká- 


tomaie, Ki omi noykétsitnpikoä- 


ninai otúistekùie, maykaistoy- 
kövis. O'maykopanùie 0xps. 
Pmispiuuagkan. 17: pókiuaung- 
käiinai. Fsitskunzkekùie. Ttoy- 
kinmiskau. Sotemauainiu uskdni, 
tsinie kükstéksin. 'T&mikisiksis- 
fsi paie. Ki itsútapiksimaie. 
A úistapugpapiksinai. Nitsitotôaie, 
A nniauk omí òy psinie noykatog- 
sknnakatsiume. A nnatsik okakini, 
tämsapokakinitoyiuaie. Ki nitsitsi- 
munie otokâ’nists, ki 1 pitsùi- 
otsimaie. Ki iksitsoviiysin Akui- 
Pekäni. Ki oma auasainin noy- 
kétsitapiu. A upiy tetsikiotsimaie, 
ki iy pitsistaitunie. Ki amó matá- 
pina itägkdnainatpsaipiu. Ki otd- 
kiui ikaniststunie: Anno stáupit. 
Kénmi otkäi dnniy: pitotsägkyä- 
pikstunte. T&mitotopitsipotoyviu- 
me. OtZkài stAmaunainkiinai. Ka- 
nauanaukozetsi matótsiminai oto- 
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witt him [with the killed enemy }. 
He made [ready] his supernatural 
power with water [so that he 
might dive in as a beaver and 
swim under the water). Then he 
began to whistle. He had his 
vounger brother round his neck. 
And he started to swim. And 
on the other side the enemies 
all velled. He got near [the 
other shore]. Over there he dived 
under the water. Then he sud- 
denly threw up his head out of 
the water right in front [of the 
enemy |. 

Whe chief, the man of the 
other tribe, saw him. He [that 
chief) jumped into the water 
towards Round-cut-scabbv-robe. 
The water of the river reached 
around his [that chiefs} waist. 
And that man of the other tribe 
thought, that he might get closer 
to him. A big arrow was his 
[that chiefs] arrow. Then he 
[Round-cut-scabby-robe| went in 
deeper. Then he [that chef) 
walked after bim. Then hef Kound- 
cut-scabby-robe] was shot at by 
[that chief}. Then he |Round- 
eut-scabhy-robe | gave a vell, Then 
his vounger brother, which [hea- 
ver=skin| had turned into n stick 
cut by beavers, was hit [by the 
shot). Then it [that stick} was 
hit in the centre, And then he 
[Round-ent-scabby-robe] pulled it 
out. Then he [that chief] was 
jumping away from him. He 
[Round-cut-scabby-robe] walked 
right up to him. It was his 
[that chiefs] own arrow, that 
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ki’ni. Ki om mátsitoykanittu- 
faipiu. Túpaisinikimnatsiunte. 


Ki itäykAnnumatapeykiuu. 
Ki úipiksistsiu A pekogkümini- 
min. Kánistàpiautomö. A istoy- 
Kima moyists. Mátsitsisomag,käu. 
Movists __mátotomoykùsksinim. 
I'tskömaykau. Omí ninaii soyé- 
pix tsiu itsitsinikoyiuaie: A mis- 
tomiuk kitsty kauänun. Annóxk- 
ksistsikúiy k úkatmmò. Támau- 
matò. Itotamisoò omi pauaykuyi. 
Htápstò: A “mok nimoxtóto. A ysin. 
Ki omá itápilypatskòtsiu matá- 
piun, Manistsinomùtapugs, tÁma- 
nistsippiantomò A pekogkùmint- 


he [Round-cut-scabby-robe | shot 
im with. He shot him then right 
in his back. Then he took hold 
of him by his hair, and then he 
swam in the water with bun 
fat the surfnce}. And then the 
ancient Peigans gave a yell. And 
the people of the other tribe were 
erving. He [Round-cut-scabby- 
robe| swam to the middle [of 
the river|, and then he dived 
with him [the killed chief). And 
these people [the Peigans) all 
charged down the river [on that 
killed chief). And he [Round- 
cut-scabbv-robe) had already told 
his partner: Stay right here, And 
there close to his partner he 
threw his head up out of the 
water with him [with that killed 
chief]. Then he put him right 
on the shore. His partner just 
hit him [the dead chief) then. 
He [the partner) took also half 
of the scalp. And then all the 
people also ran up to him [to 
the dead chief |: Then thoy begun 
to make coups on hum, 

And then thev all started 
home. And then Round-cut- 
scabby-rabe had shown the 
people, that he was a warrior, 
He was far ahead of the others 
[in going home). He got near 
the lodges. Aguin he went ahead. 
He also first found out [where 
the lodges [were]. Then he ran 
hack. Then he told the news to 
the leader of the war-party: Here 
clase by 1s our tribe. To-day we 
shall make the circle [in ap- 
proaching the camp}. Then they 
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mùu. Otdkai pegtsikapatägter- 
‘kaukinai. Ki omäma matapiugzm 
itotogekätau , mikaskotònos. Omá 
saykúmapiu itsitótóme. 'Wämes- 
ksinoyiunie, A pekogküminmmä 
funauk ki otk. Omim Atsitap- 
ùmaykan. Itanistsiuaiks: A pe- 
kogkùminimà Annakauk ki otd 
kai. Ki omá ninaudm, akaviu- 
zm, itipszmmin otoykéman. 
ltogkónoyiuate, tstmiie stktuu- 
satsinat apékoykiniks. Itanistsiu- 
ate: Kóma ekauásto, Itäsuvinin 
atoykinimiks, Kentukäpii otsis- 
totúgsists. Omista kimimatsisox- 
keman úuistsi sokápiists otsisto- 
túygsists O'toykokate.[tomútapskò. 
Kanistsippiotòmipuviu omák nké- 
koänek. Itsiksimmatsimiunie ûà. 
Témoykotsiuaie omt otsinamag- 
kani, Ómayxkopänni, otokäni. 
Mátoykotsiu omá nkékoan omi 
unitapòmiu. fnmstsinie 1x kot- 
stnnte, Ki itomatapitagstu, Omù 
mima Anistsin: Nokoai Akitapiu. 
Téenitsipimate, Ki mauk ékiupiu. 
Osótemanikäie: Napi, annauk 
kitogckemanùna. Anniate kinóy- 
kopäu. Kénnamank nokón kimt- 
topsuop. Tükskemà nótùsa otstsi- 
fsimiua. Kénniaie mtopuunie 
miuökskainists, omt ùké, oki, 
atstsitsinni. 


all started. They came up in sight 
vn a hill. He [the leader) made 
mw sign [to the camp]: Over that 
way 1 came. It [the trip] was 
good. And the people made u 
rush {crowding one anotherl, 
When they [the war-party) had 
started down, then Round-cut- 
scabby-robe was far ahead of the 
others. His partner was right 
behind him. And the people 
there [in the camp} then sent 
n messenger, that he might zo 
back [to the war-party] and find 
out [who they were}. ‘Then the 
boy [the messenger| came up to 
them. He then knew, that it 


was Round-cut-scabby-robe and 


his partner. He ran again over 
iere [to the camp). He told 
them: It 1s Kound-cut-senbhy- 
robe and huis partner. And thut 
man, his [other| partner [the 
husband of Kound-cut-scabbvy- 
robe's sweetheart| began to look 
for hus wife, He found her, 
where she was stall picking ratten 
[literally : scabby} roseberries. He 


told her: Your husband [meening 
Kound-cut-scabby-robe Jiscoming. 


Then she spilled her roseberries, 
[er clothes were all had. That 
poor second wife's elder sister 
had fine clothes, Those 
given to her by [her elder sister |. 
Fhen they [the people of the 
camp] started hack [to meet the 
war-party |, That girl was standing 
lar ahead. Then she-shook hands 
with him [Round-cut-scabby-robe | 
with a kiss. Then he gave her 
his coup‚ the big arrow [and] 
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Tämatomatò A pekoykùmi- 
nimmù. Mátsipiùats. Mútsitoykön- 
nimatsiu nogketsitapikoan. Mút- 
sitsinitsiuaiks. Api otsimimax- 
käm. Múteekiüiu. Motokâ’ni mato- 
tkn. Okóaists fitoto. Päuaykùyi 
bitemikupiu. Itsipúau. Itúpstò. 
A“moka nîmoytoto. Sökäpiu. Ito- 
mútapù. Anistsippitomò. Témas- 
ksinoau, A pekoykiuminimiu ân- 
naknuk- otdkùii. Tdmàpszmiu 
otoykéman. Itsitótòyin. Tämox- 
kotsiudie ponopáuiu, motoki ni, 
Wúkskam otoykéman mätoptiu- 
ale. Otómopistàniks mitopet nale, 
Ki üitukskèemin otog/ksistan. Mät- 
sitomùtsoo. Ki ómnykauk. Ki 
fipiud. Ikváifiykòinimiu. Matst- 
tsapiskoytoyiunie. Púkskeam omá- 
tsìnitai. Osápepistàtsiseit mató- 
toyiunie otokâ'ni. 4 unistsinie 
matoytäinauùsiu. Otoypóksimiks 
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his scalp. Then that girl guve 
tiem to her real husband. She 
gave him those. And then they 
began to have the scalp-dance. 
hat man [the real husband) 
told him: We shall go to my 
lodge. Then he [Round-cut- 
scabby-robe) entered. Amd over 
there he sat down. Then he was 
told by [the husband): Partner, 
here is our wife. 1 give her to 
von in payment [hterally: 1 put 
her in the place, vis. of the 
presents you gave fo me}. And 
here is my lodge, 1 also pay 
that to vou. [And also | one of 
my dogs, the yellow one. And 
in that way he paid him three 
things, that woman, his lodge, 
his vellow dog. 

Then _Round-cut-scabbv-robe 
went again [on à raid). He did 
not go far. Then he found people 
of another tribe. Then he killed 
them again. He took arrows for 
a coup. Then he went home. He 
also took n scalp. He came back 
to his camp. He sat in sight on 
a hill, He stood up. He made « 
sign: Over that way 1 came. It 
(the trip] was good. He started 
[down]. He was far ahead laf 
his party]. Then he was known, 
that it was Round-cut-scabby-robe 
fand] his partner. Then he looked 
about for his wife [that was given 
to him by her former husband). 
She came to him. Then he gave 
her the quiver and arrows, [and 
the scalp. [She gave them also 
to her former husband.) He patd 
him again one of his wives. He 

ie 
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Byrkanä gtapauänatsistsinomoyiu- 
niks motokâ’nists. Iktitamitakiuks, 
ákotos. Ki futò. Ki omí ot#käu 
útsinoyiu. Supepistatsis útogko- 
tsìumie. Ki omi otoykéman otút- 
topùukaie. Ki úisnuatâg/kemiuä- 
tsinnie, Otâitsmiopaukaie otoy- 
kémaikst. Ki úinianikapimatsinaie. 
Ki úitsitapainaudsiu A pekoykù- 
minimù. Kúiiskstekipzpänkan, Ki 
omi otdkai omiks otäykéminàniks 
otoykókatsaie. d'nni ni kanis 
tlytsimùtau nistóa, sotdmitstiy- 
kèmiun. Kénnaykate aunistamats- 
toxkìu, _ múggkanistaipeskiùg pi 
kstskstakiksi. Kénnvaie ki anetovi 
umitsiks. 
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paid him also his beaver-rolls. 
And [now] he had only one | wife | 
left. Then { Round-cut-scabby-robe | 
went on amotker raid. And there 
he went. And he went far away. 
He finally found [the enemy). 
Then he made another charge on 
them. Again he killed one of them. 
He took also his spear [and | his 
scalp. From those [coups] he be- 
came a chief. For all his com- 
panions he cut a small piece of 
the scalp for each. They were 
very happy, when they were near 
home. And then he came home. 
And his partner [the former hus- 
band} saw him again. He [Round- 
cut-scabby-robe) gave him the 
spear also. And he [the husband] 
paid him hus wife again. And 
then he [Round-ent-scabby-robe | 
left him without a wife. He had 
paid him all his wives. And he 
[Round-cut-scabby-robe | had him 
for a single man with him, And 
Kound-eut-scabhy-robe beeumethe 
only chief [of the tribe). He had 
had a beaversdream [in which 
power was given to him). And 
that partner of his [the former 
husband) had given his beaver- 
rolls to him. That way | heard 
about it, [how] he then became 
the owner of the beaver-rolls 
(hiterally: water-owner). And he 
is the one, who showed [the 
people), how the beavers should 
dance. And now the dogs linve 
separated [after having had ther 
meal). 

[CE Grasser, blt 117 sqq., 
Wissren-Dovann mbi SI sqq., 
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The young man and the 


A'nnaukiyg k amit kimmatäp- 


suykumapiig k ûnistaiig k A pe- 
koyküninimai j. A kai-Pekänina 
huauaykisig’k. Ki amí kimma- 
tsisoy keman atókamatsinniy ka, 
Itsitótosapinausinai, anistämmau sp. 
Oftstuyisini stámoggtsistapu. Häp- 
niokau. 1: túpniokaiig k, múgcki- 
taykuipapaukanig kin. Amiksim 
keiskstakii'n  ofsitsuiëpiokaiks:. 
Amma moyísim, nitápoyis. Ami 
ksiskstekiinai ótoykoiskakì. Aitst- 
täpiunsinai. Ki otoykémaniai ki 
okósiksni mátsitapinasì'n. Ki ami 
Gtoypokanikogksema _ stamaká- 
minnie, Kénnauk amá A pekox- 
kiminimdur’n stämitauptua. Is- 
tuviig’ka amim ksiskstekioyisim, 
kiaamt otogkûnni ikststumatsêinai, 
Mistsisaistei. A istemsokùinoyiu- 
wie. Aisamosi'n túkskai't’n armistsi 
mistsistsi’n mistpugtosai. Kénu- 
maie Aisamo otstanikme: Noy- 
koië, Aiiknistsiu motóyi'a otsitu- 
kotstsiy pi'a. Ki ûiszmo itémso- 
ksìnoviun ami ksiskstzki otsdksai. 
A isamo atsipiminai. Otsitanikaie : 
Noykoié, iikaistsiun motóyi a. 
Niétzytuists annóxk ikanimnis- 
tte 
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Me Crmvroek ont 104 sit, 
Mrcurrsor jaf XXIV, 238 sqg. 
Another version of the same story 
follows here immediately below. | 


beavers. Another version. 


here was a poor boy, he 
was called Round-cut-scabby-robe. 
Phe ancient Peigans were shaking 
their heuds [dancing]. And there 
was a poor second wife, she was 
his sweetheart. She dressed like 
him, the way he dressed. For 
shame he went away, He slept 
about. He slept about, that he 
might have a dream. [le was 
taken in into the water by some 
beavers, There was a lodge, a 
real lodge [there in the water). 
He was adopted by the beaver- 
chief. He [the beaver-chief | be- 
came a person. And his wife 
and his children also turned into 
persons. And that one, that had 
the same age as he [as Round- 
vut-scabby-robe) then became a 
partner to him, And Round-cut- 
scabby-robe then staved there. 
It was in winter there in the 
beaver-lodge, and his adoptive 
father had counters [to count 
the moons and the days). They 
were sticks. He [Round-cut- 
scabby-robe} would see him | his 
ndoptive father] from time to 
time. Alwavs after a long while 
he [the adoptive father) would 


put aside one of those sticks. 
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Kinnimaie niiksisamö'a ituy- 
kenniseksii’a amiksi keiskstekiiks. 
Ki úiiksiszmò otsipisatks, amistsi 
ksiskstakyepokaii _ it#msoksino- 
viua, ant suiópok ótomoy pipisai. 
\kitamitakiua, otsinisaie'n.. Kén- 
maie A pekoyküminimau'n Au- 
netakiua magskaykaisi’a. Kénnim- 
nie otsitanika ami únui: Annúyk, 
nogkoië, dkaiepu'n. Hantstsiunie: 
Nitükagekai, mitunetaki. Otsitn- 
nikaie: A, apimäkus kágrkitay- 
kaist'a. Ikitumitakiu, otúkay- 
kaist'a. Ami otzkäun otsttanikaie: 
dnni'a kokúvyi'n annoxk, nap, 
amâ minna kitikanikù, kúgrkötsige” 
pta, äkazrkatiniki, StAmanistsis, 
ómi kaksteksini'a káykòtsisi'n. 
Ki ni kanäinzkstsinnu, dnmaie. 
matanistsis, kagkogkóvisi'u, ki 
amatósimatsi’n, ki stpâtstmoi’n, 
kügkauamatosimag pi. Stmapi- 
niku otsitanika ami únni: Anke, 
noykoië, annúzek kitükagkai. 
Anit, käykoykotoypi'a. Sotém- 
muistsrunie: Niuokskai kókit, omis- 
fsi kitókstsimmatsistst'a, ki órmi 
küksteksin. Ki oma kentinzks- 
fsi ksiskstekiun Anni kitakn- 
tozkoki. Kénnimme atsttamkaie: 
Nogketsi akEmanikit. Amá nokòsa 


And then after a long winte he 
was told by [his adoptive father |: 
My son, the time, that it will 
he spring, is getting very near. 
And after a long winle he saw, 
that the beaver went out. After 
a long while he entered. He 
[Round-cut-scabby-robe | then was 
told by him: My son, spring 
is getting very near. Now the 
rivers will flow elear [of ice). 

And then after n long while 
all the beavers went out. And 
when they entered after a long 
while, he | Round-cut-scablry-robe | 
suddenly saw, there wasn beaver- 
child, that entered with a leaf 
[as a sign of the spring). He 
(Round-cut-scabby-robe] was very 
happy, when he saw at. Then 
Kound-eut-scabby-robe was in a 
hurry to go home. Then he was 
told by bis [adoptive] father: 
Now, my son, the summer has 
come. He answered hum: 1 will 
go home, am in a hurry. He 
was told by [the beaver-chief |: 
Yes, to-morrow vou may go home. 
[le was very happy, that he was 
going home, He was told by his 
partner: Now this night, partner, 
my father wall ask vou, which 
[thing] yon will take, when vou 
will go home. Fell him then, 
that you will take that stick cut 
by beavers. And tell him also, 
that he should give vou that 
youngest one {that came in with 
the leaf), and the incense-maker, 
and sweetgrass, that vou can 
make incense with. Next morning 
he was told by his Ladoptive | 
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kimátogetogkuiikig patsiks. _lta- 
nistsinaie: Sa, kénnai kúkit. Ki 
ütsoovì otámisteypistsì, mixkox- 
kuyisì, ki otsitanikuie: A, mis- 
tótos. A nnai mitsikimmimaun, 
kennóyk kitáukot. Ki otsitaipat- 
pùmmökaie. 


Ki otúiksistsiptmmökaie, ki 
otsttanikuie: Aunóyk kitaunkzz- 
kai. Amke, núpistsikit, Ki 1lsi- 
pistsàkiun. Ki Áisemo otsitanikaie: 
Auke, Znsapit. Manistszpst, 
gkaitopitsaipuyiua. Ki tomatap- 
gy kaun. Ki Aiiksisamo itsitóte 
moyistsi. Amí satakapóyinnia, 
atsitsinoknie. Itanistsinaie: Pind- 
tot. _Annóyk _mùtskig'tsisotn, 
ka gckitänistaun aunima mati 
piudma, miksauto, nig kitstsisk. 
kn. Sotémitsisùyinai’'n amt otst- 
togkataii. Sotdmitsisköaun. Ki 
totúnistan, maki tsisà arn. 
Stámig tsìso'a. Ki amima sis 
kinima stémitoto, Sot&miy tsilun. 
Kénuimaie itsitstmkatoma, otsit- 
stuvimsi’n amiksim ksiskstakiks. 
Ki tiszmo itamstsin Af kai-Pekdni: 
A ksäuop. Sotámsoo. Ki nisemo 
itsitóto Pikséksinaitapì, Annáúk 


father: Now, my son, now vou 
are going home, Say, what 1 shall 
give you. Then he told him: Give 
me three things, your counters 
over there, and that stiek cut by 
beavers. And you will also give 
me that voungest beaver. Then 
he was told by [the beaver-chief |: 
Ask me for something else. Yon 
will have no profit of that child 
af mine. He answered him: Na, 
give me that one. And when he 
had asked four times, that he 
mischt give him [the henver-chuld |, 
then he was told by hum: Yes, 
you mity take him now, Tam 
stingy for that one, hut naw Ì 
give him to you. And then he 
was given power with each thing 
that was given to him), 

And [when] he was given 
power with each thing, then he 
was told by [the beaver-chief |: 
Now you are going home. Now 
shut vour eyes. And he shut his 
eves. And after a long time he 
was told by {the beaver-chief |: 
Now open your eyes. When he 
looked, he was standing out [of 
the water) on the bank. And 
then he started to go home. And 
after a long while he came to 
the lodges. There was one, [that] 
came ont from the camp, he 
[Round-ent-scabby-robe | was seen 
by him, He said to [the man 
from the camp]: Dou t come up 
to me, Now go right back to 
the camp, that yon say to the 
people there, [thnt) 1 have come 
back, that they might make a 
sweat-lodge for me. Then that 
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A kai-Pekäni  mätainitsiuatsiks, 
A ikaksinotsiu. Ki 1, tsitaanayiu, 
otsinótsimag pt nogkétsim. 


Kénninie A pekogekùminumaua’n 
stantu: Tuaksinitiinai’n otsinaim 
umûie Pikséksinuitapua. Ki 1tó- 
kist’ mau, mikstaiiniteysi. Itaniu: 
Piksinitau's. Itanistsiu otekù: 
Anno itárpuyòpi pinoatátot. Túk- 
skitoto. A mitàiniki, tákägpitsi- 
nipistat, ki annó matipi ükste- 
mistaua, pinäpogts nä setapopi- 
tsisligest'n. Ki itsitápsuyistaii ami 
tapopomigetsì. Opitsauigeksinùka 
Pikséksinaitapi, otsistamis, ki itsi- 
tpogckanasokskasinai. Ki antz- 
mükopzmistäiiua, ki itsipúgpa- 
piu, sotémitstiepuyiu. Ki ami 
Pikséksinaitapi otsinaim itsitáp- 
soo. Imeykópiinai, Ki amt A 
pekoykiùminimà omi käkstéksini 


one, whom he had asked to do 
so, went back to the camp. 
Then there was a sweat-lodge 
made for him. And some one 
went after him and told hum, 
that he might come to the camp. 
Then he went to the camp. And 
then he came to the sweat-lodge. 
Fhen he took a sweat. And then 
he told the news nbont how he 
had wintered with those heavers. 
And after a long while he said 
to the ancient Peigans: We shall 
go on & raid. Then they went 
on a raid. And after a long 
while they came to the Snake 
Indiaus. The ancient Peigans 
never used to kill [the enemies). 
They only nsed to see one an- 
other [the different tribes ench 
standing on one side of a river). 
Phey would beeome cinefs, because 
they saw the people of another 
tribe [without having u fight). 
Phen _ Round-eut-scabby-rohe 
said: T will Kill the ehief of the 
Snake Indians. And he was for- 
bidden by all to kill him [liter- 
ally: that he might not kill him]. 
Me said: 1 will kill him. He said 
to his partner [one of the Peigans]: 
Don't move from this place, where 
we stand. [ shall eome hack here; 
When IL have killed hint, 1 will 
dive down with him, and these 
people will think, that T will 
come out of the water below. And 
then he dived in to the water 
towards the other side of the river. 
[When] he was seen by the Snake 
Indians, that he dived in, then 
they all ran to the edge of the 
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dnniauk mátsimaie. Otáistoykok 
ami Pikséksinaitapikoäni. Ki itn- 
mátaniu A“pekogkùminimà. NitÂ- 
stunig kiuw: Ninna, tkäkimât. 
Ki otsitskunakèk amit Piksékst- 
naitapikoan, Otúiskunzkaisi, ki 
itzykúmiskau. _ Itsitótsisäpiksim 
amí kùkst4ksini’a. Kénniaie stá- 
misinùminai. Ki itótomoyiunie. 
Amí ómeeykopènni sotémox tst 
minitsiunie. Ki otokúnists itsitsi- 
niuaie, Ki amúie Pikséksinaita- 
pina itasúinig kotsiu, nitstng,si 
otsinaim otokünists. Ki amù 
A pekogkùminimaua « ig pitsina- 
pistitiua. Ki amî _otsig’ kauait 
itstnapsaiptin. Sotámistäiinai, pi- 
nápopcts Ákoxtapopitsisoò. Ki am! 
otákiii otsitaupix’p, sot4mogsta- 
popitsisoò,. Ki itstutommoytunie 
otokáni. Ki anfukogts satdmog- 
kotsiua otdkùi. 


Sotmuykiiu. Ki Áiszmo itó- 
tamintiyaitua. Ki amú kimmat- 
sisoykèman skiausiu kint'a. Íta- 
nistau: O makauk A'pekoxktù- 
minimdu. Saitnikiu. Nitsipiautomò. 
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river. And he was nearly diving 
across [to the other shore}, and 
then he jumped up, then he stood 
ap in the water, And the chief 
of the Snake Indians went in to 
the water towards him. He [that 
chief] had a big arrow. And 
Round-cut-scabby-robe took that 
stick cut by beavers. The Snake 
Indian came close to him. And 
Roundscut-scabby-robe saug his 
warsong. The words of his song 
were: My father, try hard. And 
he was shot at by the Snake 
Indian. When he was shot at, 
then he velled. He threw the 
stick cut by beuvers in front of 
him. That [stick] was ut, that) 
he [the Snake Indian] huit [with 
his arrow). Then he [Round-cut- 
scabby-robe} took it [the arrow | 
away from bim. With that ‘big 
arrow he then killed him. And 
he took him by his hair. Aud the 
Snake Indians cried in a rush, 
when their chief was held by his 
hair. And Round-eut-scabby-robe 
dived with him down the river. 
And his. party made a charge 
down the river [on the dead 
chief |. They then thought, [that] 
he would come up out of the 
water below. And where hus part- 
ner stnved, there he then came 
up out of the water. And he 
sculped him. And he gave half 
fof the scalp] to his partner. 
Phen he went home, Aud 
after a long while they came, 
in a circle, in sight of the camp. 
And that poor second wife wis 
still: picking roseberries. She was 


Ei A NEW SERIES OF 
Ki itásuyiniu otog/kinimiks am 
keu. Ki itegckvapukskasin ami 
okont, A nmaukinni'a ami miâ’x- 
keminui ómi. Otsttapainiksinokate, 
ki itskàtsiu A pekogkùminimà. 
Omán A pekogküminimàiü. Sú- 
tamoykokaie ami motokúni’a, 
ki amî Ómagkopänui'n, Otsitami- 
kate: Komn nitsistskagrtonuaistsi. 
Ki amí aiâkèmi osátemopau- 
käie nmi otstsoykemùniai, ki 
okdai, ki otómopistàniksi. Kénni- 
mate niuókskaii’'n nepuists óma- 
tsitsogepists. Ki Amoistsi ita 
känaisinikiu. Nánauils kznaupìn- 
kate otoykémaiksai. Sotémax- 
tsoïiantkapimatsiuaie ami ail’y- 
kmi, Sotdmiiykenùinan A pekoy- 
Kiminimàun’e. Kénnimnie úisz- 
mu amit A kai-Pekini itstsin. 
IKsipuiinem,  máyksoatäzpi’n. 
Kénnimaie omá ninùun itaniu: 
Annóxk úkakuhöp. Ki úiksistè- 
kahanki'a, akitsinig kip. A’pe- 
koxkùminimàua’a _ sotdmitsoks- 
ksinnua. Ki iniykoytonua, ki 
aniksim _amopistániksim. Sáte- 
miksistsinige‘koytönua,  sotém- 
omopistâu. Ami otzkài nisovimi 
otogktmaiks. Okónii Ómzxko. 
Kanfissi'n A pekogkùminimàu, 
ottipunig taknie _otoykémaiksùi. 
Nänoözekanuipunig takùiaiks, ki 
okoait'ai ki otómopistäniksai omú- 
bsipunigtakaie, Sot4maytsoami- 
tapaupinai, 


Et 
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told: There comes Round-eut- 
scabby-robe. He killed [one] out 
Lof the enemies], He is far ahead 
[of the others|. And then that 
woman spilled her roseberries. 
And she ran home to her lodge. 
Îhere [in the lodge] was her 
husband , [who] was the owner 
of beaver-rolls (literally: water- 
owner). Then her fnce was fixed 
up [with paint] bv him, and 
then she went back to Round- 
cut-scabby-robe. [From that time | 
her husband was Round-cut- 
scabby-robe. Then she was given 
by him the scalp and the big 
arrow. She was told bv him: 1 
present your [former] husband 
with them [with the scalp and 
the big arrow]. And the owner 
of the beaver-rolls then gave him 
in return his vounger wife, and 
his lodge, and his beaver-rolls. 
And that summer he went three 
mes again on n raid (literally: 
and then three summer-times he 
went again on a raid]. And on 
these raids he each time counted 
a coup. Finally he [the owner 
of the beaver-rolls] gave him in 
return [all] his wives. ‘Then 
[Round-cut-scabby-robe] had the 
owner of the beaver-rolls, as n 
single man instead of limself, 
staving with him in the Se 
lodge. Then Round-cutscabbv- 
robe became a chief of all [the 
people}. And then after u long 
while the ancient P sigans had a 
lamine. They suffered very much 
for something to eat. Then there 
was a chief, [who] said: Now 
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Kénnimaie amà 1 paugkskiu 
ükokùu. Ami ot£käii A pekor- 
inmid otsitanikmie: Kitum- 
mati, ketso amót nis&mai. Túkät. 
Ki ame menátstsai ki autoiütsi- 
sai, kenni nitsúkskari otekau otay- 
kümataykokaists. Ki annógk 
iktiks kátaisùmiaun. Ki autorntsis 
kátoytantoanisùvi'n ikäiks. Kén- 
nimaie _niteykiümategkotseinun. 
Ki amá A pekogkuümintmaua a 
sotémitotstsinn ómit ksisksteki'n 
ki ómi kükstAksini'a amiksim otó- 
mopistàniksi’a. Ki annóyk nil x= 
kemiks iminanatsiauaiks, O mi 
aint otdkùi ótaykumùteyköez pia 


we shall go in a circle after 
buffalo. And after we have mule 
the eirele after buffalo, then we 
shall sing. Round-cut-seabby-robe 
was then painted in the face. 
And they sang to him and to 
those beaver-rolls [he had in 
front of him). Then they got 
through singing to him, [and) 
then he rolled them [the beaver- 
rolls] up. His partner [the former 
owner of the rolls} had had four 
wives, Wis lodge was big. Every 
time Round-cut-scabby-robe had 
gone to war, he had been given 
by him [one of} his wives in 
payment [for his presents). He 
finally had been given by him 
all his wives in puyment [for 
his presents], and he had also 
received in payment his lodge 
and his beaver-rolls. Then [the 
former husband) just staved 
around instead [of Round-eut- 
scabby-robe, who was now the 
owner of everything |. 

And then Scar-face was to 
have the medicine-lodge. He was 
told by his partner Round-cut- 
scabhy-robe: 1 think, this mv 
war-bonnet becomes von well, 
Make the medicine-lodge with at. 
And there wassalso a pin and a 
forked stick [to make imcense 
with], those were the three 
[things], that were lent to [Scar- 
face] by his partner. And that 
is why now the medicine-lodge- 
makers [the women, that give 
the medicine-lodge: one Woman 
every venr] wear the war-bonnet. 
And that is why the medicine- 
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sami _sotémitstoykotsina’'nie’n. 
Ki ami menútsisi ki amí antoi- 
ütsis'a sotdmitstoykötsiun’aistsi. 
Kénnoykank ikniks kátakauovi’a 
W keminig keistsi otfinige ktsipu- 
anaistsi. Amá A pekoykùmini- 
mauaa otdkäii Púièyi onógkei- 
potsakinspsaknie isekitsikai tof- 
nig ksa, 13 kitstkai’a kesumini X- 
ksia, ki ip’ kitsikai ponokäinij” 
kst'a. Kénni mauistsippotoykokùie 
ninig ksì'n. Ki amîstsi niuóks- 
kaistsi’a sótemitstogekoknie. Kén- 
hoykauk ai ykémiks kátainis”- 
kinua. Kúkumikesùmi pitsóykits- 
sist'n, itdinig kig tsiminun ke- 
suminigg ksistsi, Niuókskäskitsi- 
kit'a úinig käytoviaun kòkúmi- 
kûsùm, Kénnoyk imitunige kig 
toyiaunie nmóksisk nil’skòmiks, 
Kénninmie 197 kakûtsiu. 


A NEW SERIES OF BLACKFOOT TEXTS, 


lodge-makers use the forked stick 
as a cane, Those were [the things], 
they lent to each other that 
means: Kound-cut-scabby-rabe 
lent to Scar-face]. And Round- 
eut-scabby-robe then put that 
beaver=skin and that stick cut by 
beavers in his beaver-rolls. And 
now the owners of the beaver. 
rolls [literally: water-owners] still 
own those [things]. And that 
war-bonnet, that he [Round-cut- 
scabby-robe] lent to his partner, 
he then gave it to him. And he 
then [also] gave him the pin and 
the forked stick. And:that is why 
the medicine-lodge-makers still 
HOW have many beaver-songs 
(literally: water-owner-songs] that 
theysing. Round-cut-scab by-rohe’s 
partner Sear-face paid him hack 
Seven songs, that are sung when 
the people are going to the medi- 
cine-lodge, seven moon-sonws, and 
seven elk-songs. ‘That way he 
paid him back in songs. And 
those three [sets of seven songs] 
were given to him by [Sear-fuce], 
And that is why the owners of 
the heaver-rolls still now sing 
[those songs). As soon as the 
[new] moon is there. they always 
SINE moon-songs, They sing thrice 
seven songs to the moon. And 
how these owners of the heaver- 
rolls still sing to her. And 
the boiling is ended. 

[CF the first version above, 
and the references given at the 
end of it 
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THE WOMAN AND THE BEAVER. 0 


The woman and the beaver. 


A nmauk omá ninau nitukinmiu, 
OtdZkometsimani _ otapikinksini. 
Stámitoto Púytamayksikimì. St4- 
mitokekaunie. A issanitokunatu- 
nie, mikikiu kstsksteki. Kénnuie 
itsómosinai otsisoykèmani, Aito- 
tovinat amfm otómoytakakispim- 
aie, Itsinóyinai ami manikë pin, 
otsitótsipuisi. Otsitanikaie: Kitsi- 
púysotasm. Ki itanístsinaie amá 
nun: Kimatäyeksksinoypa. Ki 
otsitanikaie: Sa, ki ügkstamox- 
pokaykaiop. Annóxk kómaa nit- 
nistsiksimistatstu, annóma Payto- 
mayksikimii mäkitokekani, mûz- 
kitsitapiukyaksi'n. Ksistóvi dnni 
nitómoytanisksimistatsau, annóm 
müzkitokëkan, áykitoy poksistap- 
nusi'a. Annóyk pinäxkä nita, Ot- 
sitanikaie: Auke, núpstsakit, Ki 
itsáipstsakin amú akéu. Sótemi- 
tapsuyipioksie istúytsim Ayké, 
A'nmimauk Piytomayksikimi'a. 
A'isemo otsitanika ami otsuyi- 
pioki- Anke, sepit. Ki itszpiu. 
Itämsoksinim amima moyis, otsi- 
tsipstaupisi. Omngkäuyisnie, Ami 
mänikfpi otsúyipioki stAmitomiu- 
nie. 


Phere was a man, [who 
camped alone, He liked trapping 
about (literally: his liking was 
his trapping about |. Then he came 
to St, Mary's lake. Then he 
camped there. [After] he had 
camped there a long time, he 
was trapping « beaver. Then hus 
voungest wife went after water. 
She came to [the place), where 
she was to get her water. She 
saw, there was a young man, 
who was standing [by her). He 
told her: 1 have come to see 
vou [and to get vou}, And that 
woman told him: Ï don't know 
you. And he told her: No, let 
us zo home together. Now [ made 
think vour husband [by means 
of my supernatural power}, tut 
he should camp here on St. Mary's 
lake, so that he might trap about, 
For vour sake 1 made him think, 
that he should enamp here, sw 
that 1 might go away with you, 
Now don’t refuse | literally: don’t 
say a word]. He told her: Now, 
shut your eyes. And that woman 
shut her eves. Then she was 
brougbt in under the water. It 
was St. Mary's lake. After a wlule 
he, who brought her in the water, 
told her: Now, open your eyes 
(literally: look). And she opened 
her eyes [looked]. Then she Saw, 
[that) it was a lodge, she was 
sitting in. It wus a big lodge. 
She married the voung man, who 
brought her in the water, 


Dt A NEW SERIES Of BLACKFOOT TEXTS. 


Kinnimaie dmi ki ûnists, otsi- 
tnkapszumok, _ mútsinauoykus- 
ksinokatsiksaiks, manistpsaina- 
kuvipi'a. Ki ákotstuviun ki ito- 
pöäkiinai’n ami ómi. Stémistuyinn. 
Kt fipo mátsitskitokekaiinai amî 
omi, amima otsikaitokekag pimaie, 
Ki nma akéun otsitanika ami 
omt: Annógk kóma'n ekatauto’n. 
Kibakttapopitsisoo, kitikunauket- 
skoto. Soténopitsisoo. A’knuko- 
stun. Ksiskstakisini's amî’a okósi'a. 
Ksiskstakiinai'a ami omdnnòmi. 
Stámitotsoykaua ami mi okó- 
aiin. 1tsitótapitsisaniua: Ni'sú, 
nikúuto. Amató'sik, nitákitsip, 
kükitsinökig puaua. Ki itamáto- 
six paie, ki nänix kiasiua ómi 
ofsipisini’a. Ki itúkaupisi'a, mat- 
sini kiasiua. Kánmimaie itsitsini- 
koyluaiks, _manistsainokuyipi’a. 
Ami mi mátokimmokatsiksnie, 
otänistugsnie, otsitúmsi ksísks- 
tki'n. Otsikätoiimmoka ami ómi. 
Kennimate itamistsiuaie: 
utskoo, Stdmatskagekaina. 





Täk- 


Then her [former] husband 
and her elder sister, who were 
looking for her, did not know, 
how she was gone [what had 
become of her). And it was near 
winter, and her husband moved 
away. Then it was winter. And 
[when] it was summer, her 
husband came back to camp, 
where he had camped before, 
And that woman was told by 
her [new] husband: Now vour 
husband has come again. You 
shall go ashore over there [to 
your husband’s lodge}, vou shall 
come hbaek again. Then she went 
ashore. She had already a child 
born. That child was a little 
beaver. Wer new husband was 
t beaver. Phen she came to her 
[former] husband’s lodge. She, 
being outside, said through [the 
lodge] [to her elder sister who 
was in}: My elder sister, T have 
come. Make incense, IT shall 


come in, that you may see me. 


And they made incense, and 
there was a song for it, when 
she wás going in [to make her 
entrance holy]. And [when] she 
Was going to sit down, there 
was another song for it. Then 
she told them the story, how 
she hal disappeared. Her hnus- 
band was not augry with 
when she toll him, that she 
had married a beaver. Her hus- 
band respeeted her as holy. 
Fhen she told him: T shall go 
back again [to my home im the 
water). Then she- went home 
agun. 


her, 
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THE WOMAN AND THE BEAVER, 05 


Ki nmî ómi ksiskstakin otsit- 
anika: KeAtaukimiua'a kóma u 
zunin pokúit'a? Itantstsinmie: 
Iksikimmtunie, mütoktmuatsiks- 
nie. Kánnimaie otsitanika ami 
Ómi: Annóyk miáikimmiuaie kóma 
noykóie, kitúkatskitapo. Annózk 
kittkogkot, kóma käykägzpski- 
tapoypi's, mátkimiua uoyköte. 
Osátamozkokaie otómopistaniksi. 
Sot4untskitapò ómi. Itaniststuaie: 
A'moksi mmopistaniks kitoykok 
auntgk nómayka, Sotämotoyiu- 


niks. Kénnimnie otsúkani’'a, amt 
ksiskstekit _ atsitaistamatsokaie, 


magkanistainig kig pia. Ken- 
nvaie mit gekèmiua,Sotémsksinim, 
mmáky leanistainig” kig p. Nató'st, 
Kokümikesùm, Ipisóagss itanistsi- 
uaikst: Natokv ogkitsikai a niizks- 
ksinimatsokik nainiy ksi'n. Só- 
teemsksinimatsokaiks. Otúiksistsi- 
nimatsokaiks, otsitanika Nato'st: 
Annóyk aitstsisi'a kokúrmikestù- 
wan, stáiniy ktsita amóistsisk 
kitsksinimatsog pistsk. _Kánnvaie 
nitstun _otómoytsistapitstsijs ptn 
wit gekèmiks. 


ven En 


And her husband the beaver 
asked her: Was vour husband 
angry with that child? She told 
him: He pitied it very much, he 
was not angry with it. Then she 
was told by her husband: Now 
because vour husband pitied my 
son, vou shall go back to him. 
Now [shall give you something, 
that vou may go back with to 
vour husband, because he pitied 
my son. Then she was given his 
beaver-rolls by him. ‘Fhen she 
went back to her husband. She 
told him: These beaver-rolls are 
von by my husband 
[the beaver]. He took them. And 
then, when he slept, the beaver 
taught him [in his dream}, how 
he must sing [at the beaver- 
dance). That is how he came to 
have the beaver-rolls [ literally: to 
have water). Then he knew, how 
he rust sing. He said to the 
Sun, the Moon, [and} the Mor- 
ning-star: Teach me twice seven 
songs. They then taught him [the 
twice seven songs). When they 
had done teaching him, he wus 
told by the Sun: Now when the 
[mew] moon is there, then sing 
these [songs], that 1 have taught 
vou. That is how it was, that 
[the beaver-medicine| came _tu 
the beaver-rollowners [literally: 
w nter-owners |. 

[OF Wissrer-Dovarn mbit 74 
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The elk and his wife. Wirst version. 


Amiksi _ponokán 137 kémistsi- 
natstiau. Ki ama ponokáua otst- 
tsiststpogtoka ami manikä piinai’n. 
Stemi pnuigsonua, Ki úiiksiszmò'a 
itsistsiko’n, Amt sikiy”tsisbyina1’a, 
tótanatsiemumie, — itnnistsiunie: 
Napt, annóxk ägkunoypokàu- 
poysoaupa. _St4mogrpokòmiuaie, 
Kr amí maïstóyinai’f, mútsitanis- 
isiuaie: Niskznt, úykunoypo- 
kiupogsoanpa. Stemoypokùmiu- 
zie. O mikskauki st&moytsokskau- 
oylan, Kaiskâgpugsoiùists stdmi- 
bepaupauagkaiauaists. Amá mais- 
ba úistemotomapauauaniu , otsit- 
nkaiepi'n ponokúiks, ki iteskau- 
ain, ki itanúnistsiu ami pono- 
käustamik, A “moksimate ponokáii. 
Ki aistemotapoyinuniks, ki itsi- 
t4spisamiun otoykémani, ki úis- 
temsoksaitoykonoyinaie, ki úis- 
tematomatoinua. St4mitotoinu 
Kaisk&ypuysoiùists, ki _nmá 
maistú steämatsisauaniua, ki ifsi- 
nóyiun, amiksima ponokúii, ki 
itsstautzekauantua. Wistnövina ami 
ponokáistemiki otoykéman. Ki 
nmá _maistó stämantskaunniun. 
Itanistsina ami ponokúistemiki: 
Ka Omamnuka kitogkémana’n. 


There were elks, they were 
married to each other, And the 
elks wife was taken away by a 
young man [who was also an 
elk). Then he looked for his 
wife. And after a long while he 
was tired, There was a moose, 
he [the elk] met him, [and] 
told him: Partner, now let us 
go together to look for my wife, 
Fhen he [the elk] went together 
with him. And there was n 
crow, he [the elk] told him 
also: Younger brother, let us go 
together to look for my wife, 
Îhen he [the elk] went also] 
with hum. There the three went 
together. They went about to 
the Porcupine hills (literally: 
Porenpine-tails). The crow would 
be ahead and fly about, where 
there were many elks, and then 
he would fly hack, and then he 
would say to that elk-bull: Here 
are elks. And they would.go to 
them, and [the elk-bulf] would 
look for his wife among them, 
and he would not find her, and 
then they would go on again. 
Fhen they came to the Porcupine 
hills, and the crow was flving 
ahead again, and hi SAW, there 
were elks, and he flew around 
them. He saw there the elk- 
bull's wife. And the crow Hlew 
back again. He told the elk- 
bull: And over there Is Vor 
wife. 





THE ELK AND HIS WIFE, FIRST VERSION, 


Sotémnitsikòyiaua amtma omax- 
kauúsetsiksiminai'a. Ki itaniu 
amú _ponokúistemik: A miuopi 
amóm mistsisama, annúyk nitsis- 
tsipoytokayka, annyúie nûgks- 
tanistotonuopi. Ki itsitápogtauks- 
kasiiy kaie, ki itoykyápiksitstuaie 
amima mistsisima. Nitauatatapik- 
sistsiunie. Kénnikaie amá sikix- 
tsisóa, näyckitsapamstaun. Otsita- 
pogtaunuagkani’a amima _mis- 
tsisima, nitsitdstzkasiun ksay;kim. 
Ki otúïtotogsi’n, ki ogkdtsi ix - 
tsitsckatsiuaie amim mistsisim, ki 
akoytsi ix tépsiszpoksaig tsiun 
oykdtsi’a. Ki úiksistanistsiaua, ki 
itomátöinu. Stérmitotoinu amiksima 
ponokúiksim. _It4msokitsinoytua 
otoykéman. Itanístsiua ami otsis- 
isipogtòki: Annóyk nitsipuiggsote- 
semaun nitoykémana’a. Ki otsit- 
anikaie: A°, annóxk akoxtsikax- 
tsopa amú kitoykémanuna. Ki 
mötsakatsinanie, kénnyaie akoma- 
nistoykematsiuaie. Ki ttanistsiu- 
nie: A\. Ki amú aiîstsipig, tonua 
otsitinika ami _otsístsipogtòkt: 
A‘moma omaykäuytokama, ún- 
namnie úkitsikaytsopa. Ki am 
fistsipig toau itsitápoytaukskäsiu. 
Itoykvápiksatsinaie amim puxtó- 
kim. Mútsikakoatapiksistsiuntsiks- 
aio. Ki amî otsistsipoytòki itox- 
kvápiksatsinai. Stdmastoykata- 
piksistsinai amim paystökim. So- 
tmstunnoyinuaie. Otsitanikoaiau- 
nie: Annüyk kitsinikiy kaspuau- 
opt, &nnynie käykstamistotox- 
puauopi. Sotémistunnoviaunie, ki 
itststapóinuaie. 


07 


There thev stopped by a big 
cotton-tree. And the elk-bull said: 
If this big tree is the one, who 
has run away with my wife, Î 
shall treut him this way. And 
then he ran up to that tree, 
and hooked it. He just shook it. 
And next was the moose to try 
his power (literally: tried his 
power]. While he was walking 
up to the tree, his feet just 
sumk in into the ground. And 
when he came to it, he kicked 
the tree with his leg, and his 
leg went clear through [the tree}, 
far out [on the other side). And 
Fwhen] they had done this, they 
went away. Then they came to 
the elks, Then he saw his wife. 
He told the one who had run 
away with his wife: Now 1 come 
to see my wife. And he ans- 
wered him: Yes, now we shall 
gamble for our wife. And the 
one who wins her, that is the 
one who will have her as a wife 
for good, And he said to hum: 
Yes. And the one whose wife 
had been taken away from him 
was told by the one who had 
run away with his wife: We 
shall gamble about this big pine- 
tree here. And he, whose wile 
had been taken away, ran up 
to it. He hooked the pine-tree. 
Me did not shake it any way. 
And then the one, who had 
taken away his wife, hooked it. 
He threw the pine-tree down. 
Then they were afraid of him. 
[hey were told by him: If you 
show fight, 1 shall treat yon this 
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Ki áipiwoinun. Ki amú maistóa 
itanistsinaiksi:  Annóyk kimát- 
skunatipspuaua, Nistóa nás/kstau- 
mòtsauopi, _mitsikegtaumauopi. 
Otsttanikaiks: A ysa'a kúytomo- 
tsaypi'a? Ifanistsiuniksi: Otski- 
niks nágekstartoykitaupig topi, 
kénnimaie tukskämi oápsspi náx- 
kstnitsipäkianopi.  Noyksisisi’n 
nisekstautsipdkiauoptinai’a. Ken- 
nin istsiki oapsspi núykstautsipë- 
kiauoptina a. Otáiksistanisi'a, amú 
ponokimistemika _mikskaikoksiua, 
otsauantstsisi'a-nmt maistót, Otsi- 
tamika ami sikig; tsisóyi: Annúxk 
kunatskituopi, Agckitsipunistatait. 
Noysistsikst _mitaksipunistataua. 
Ki amá ponokaistemika otskinati 
akstpunistatsinaie. Ki ama maistò 
omini Aksipunistatsinaie. Stämat- 
skoinun ki itsitótoinua. StAmipu- 
nistatsiauaie. Kénmmaie otsitani- 
koaiauaie: Kennäuk, kágkospo- 
kaykaiimaysuaii'n.  Sótamntoy- 
kagesoùu om ponokâistemik. 


Ki nm mánikfpi sótamogta- 
pruùungekau. Ítsitóto amim nitu- 
kiminai'x ninaiinai’s, A nnimau- 
kinai’a amtma aifgkemiima. Otsi- 
kúksistsimmokaie, ki úitsiksistap- 
auyinnie'a, ki itogkotsiuaie amîs- 
fsi mmustâ zesoutsistsi, ki amiksi 
móysistsiksi’n, ki amí Aistäytsim- 
mänt. Ki itanístsinn amí uilyr- 
kémt: Annóyk kitsiksinaistotoki, 
ki Amoistsi kitoykotoypistsì, ki- 


way, Then they were afraid of 
him, and they went away. 

And they went far. And the 
erow told them [the two others}: 
Now vou are not powerful. I 
myself would have conquered 
ham, af L had been in the gam- 
bling. He was told by them: 
How could you have conquered 
hum? He told them: IT would 
have sat on his horns, and from 
there Ï would have burst one 
of his eves. With my bill L would 
have burst it. And [ would have 
burst his other eve too. When 
he [the erow| had done saying 
so, the elk-bull was very sorry, 
that the erow had not done it. 
[le was told by the moose: Now 
let us go back, that we pay him 
[for the woman, so that he may 
let her go}. T shall pay him my 
hoofs. And the elk-bull will pay 
him his horns, And the erow 
will pay him some of his fenthers. 
Îhen they went back and they 
came there. Then they paid him. 
Then they were told by him: 
There she is, that yon can go 
back with her. Then the elk-bull 
had got his wife back. 

And that voung man [the 
other elk] went travelling about. 
He came to a man who camped 
alone. It was the one, that had 
the _beaver-ralls |hiterally: the 
water). He was weleomed bv him 
[by that man], and after he had 
done eating there, he gave him 
those crowstail-feathers, and those 
hoofs, aml those pieces of the 
elk-horns, And he told that owner 
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THE HEK AND HIS WIFE. ANOTHER VERSION, 


tómaiiy kàtso. Anmiksim kitómo- 


pistàniks istsinosctotàua, kägtsi- 


túipzskau. Stamótsimaists _amú 
aifigekémiua, ki amó mänikäpt 
stámsaksina. Kénnimaie mä ninau 
otsitanik otoykémani: Sokapiu, 
kitoykotanistaua amäxk mani- 
kApiunyka, kákogykitsinig kox- 
toyisaistsi. Ki amä minau itanis- 
fsiua ami otoykémani: Kitséman. 
Auúkos, aykúnauaipiwòyi, kür 
kitanistai, aykitskóyi. Ki am 
akéua itdtuákoyiudie. Ttaniststume, 
káxkatskoxpix k. Stámatsko'a 
amá mánikfpiua, ki otsitanik am! 
ailgekemi: Niüykúistematsùukit 
istsinig ksists. Amóistsi sotdmais- 
tamatsinnie. Ki annóyk imóxtai- 
paskaii’n nil ykèmiks. amúistsi 
ninókskaists. — 


50 


of the beaver-rolls: Now you have 
treated me well, and 1 thought, 
that these things, which 1 gave 
vou, would be valuable to you. 
Put “them in vour beaver-rolls, 
that von may danee with them. 
Then the owner of the beaver- 
rolls took them, and then the 
young man went out, Then the 
man was told by his wife: It ús 
good, [that] you tell the young 
man, that he must give von the 
songs belonging to them [to the 
things, he geve von). And the 
man told his wife: You are right. 
Run after him, before he goes 
far, that you tell him, that he 
must come hack, And that woman 
ran after him. She told him, that 
he (literally: you} must come 
hack. Then that voung man went 
back, and he was told by that 
owner of the beaver-rolls: ‘Teach 
(literally: show] me the songs 
belonging to them. Then he taught 
showed] him these [songs]. And 
still now the owners of the beaver- 
rolls have dances with these three 
thngs. 

(Cf. the other version, printed 
below, and also Wissrer-Duvant. 
mbi 83 sqq. | 


The elk and his wife. Another version. 


Ormur ponoküistemik ki omi 
otoykéman skénin, ki itäikopüt- 
neuatsiunie. Otsitsiksäskogtökaie 
omí _ponokúistemika. Ítsiniy; - 


There was an elk-bull, and his 
wife was a female elk, and he 
was jealous of her. She ran away 
from that elk-bull. He called on 

1e 
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katstmatsiu maistot. A nistsiunie: 
Noyküpsemis nitoykéman. Otá- 


nikaie: A“, tákapszmau. Omá 
maisto st4momatauaniu. Ofsit- 
akaiëpt ponokäiks, itotananin. 


Iisinoytu am tükskanmi ponokâiin, 
nitsitsikopitaupiin. Ttsitäpauanin- 
mie, _ifsitogkitopinaie okakini, 
Itsipúzpaipiin. St&misksinoyiuaie, 
Amaukinai ponoküistemikà otoy- 
kéman. Oma maistóa st&miskùu- 
aniu. A nistsiu ponoküistemik: 
Omámauk kitoykéman, nitoy- 
konoau. Stémoypokitapòmiuaie, 
st&mitotoianate, Oma ponokái- 
skeimi ämnoyiu, óm ótotoys. Stdm- 
anistsiu óm: Annóyk nimoytsi- 
stapo. Ikukápiu, kitúiksistäpau- 
änikst, nitäikamosi manikÂ pi. 
A nistsiunie Óm: A mom Ómzy- 
kaiistsis, Kógrpatsötoainiki ksistn, 
kitsémgnt, nittikamosi manikä’ pi. 
Saiekóypatsainiki, mnistóa kóy- 
patsainiki, nitsémant, nimötaika- 
mos manikä pt, Ki omi ponokaistz- 
mika sopöksapunstùiig’k, ki itoy- 
kyapiksatsiij k. _ Mütomatapoy- 
patsiuats omi mristsis. 


Ki oma skémiu Aipunu. Ita- 
niststunie omi óm: Kitákstaukat- 
apintzkatsimajpe? Omá pono- 
kúisteemik Anistsiu maistói: Sìkîy”- 
tsisúyistemikà matanistsis. Maistón 
Autanistsiuaie, ki aitotsipiunie. Ki 
omi sikigtsisúa itsékatsiu omi 
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the crow. He said to him: Look 
for my wife. He was told by 
him: Yes, 1 shall look for her. 
That erow then started to fly 
nway. He flew to [n place), where 
there were many elks. Then he 
saw there one [female] elk, zit- 
ting | hiterally: she sat] by herself, 
away from the others. He flew to 
her, he lighted down on her back, 
She jumped up. Then he knew, 
[that] it was the elk-bull's wife. 
Phe erow then flew back, He said 
fo the elk-bull: There is vour 
wife, Ì have found her. Then he 
[the erow] went with him [to 
her}, then they came to her. That 
elk-cow saw, that her husband 


had come. Then she told her hus- 


band: Now this is the reason why 
L went away. It was bad, that 
vou falsely said to me, [that] 1 
was stealing a young man [that 
means: that Ì had sexual inter- 
course with a voung man]. She 
told her husband: Here is a big 
tree, If vou knock it down, vou 
are right, [that] T steal a voung 
man. If yon don’t knoek it down, 
if 1 knoek it down, Lam right, 
[that] T do not steal a young 
man. And that elk-bull used his 
full medicine-power, and butted 
it. He could not knoek down 
that tree. 

And that elk-cow got up. She 
asked her husband: Will vou call 
on some one for help? That elk- 
bull said to the crow: Go and 
tell the moose-bull [to come and 
help me]. The erow few to him, 
and brought him back. And that 
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mistsisim. _Matsekakomatox pats- 
koyiuats. Ki omá ponokúiskeiniu 
ániststuniks: Kimútomaniy puau. 
Ostóì itoykiapiksatsiu omí mis- 
tsis. Imaykákopatsiuaie. Ki mo- 
kükiùke omá ponokáiskeiniu otú- 
nik sikig’tsisói: Kitukakinpake, 
amóksiùuki noysistsiks, kimogt- 
spùm. Kúnnùtsis istótsiisksipis- 
fsisau, Ki omt maïstói omú pono- 
kúistemik otânikaie: Amóistsiaukt 
noxsúatsists. Omá kitoykemana 
zkâukakyapakeun, kitákoxpoks- 
imnut, okúsi. Ksistón kitakarkiman- 
atoypiau. Ki Ámogkaie iy, tsist- 
apitstsiu okant, Kénni. 


Lol 


moose kicked the tree. He could 
not fell it by kicking it. And 
that elk-cow said to them: You 
have not been right. She herself 
butted the tree. She felled the 
whole of it. And the wise woman, 
that elk-cow, was told by the 
moose: You are a wise woman, 
here are my hoofs, [ help vou 
with them. Tie them to your 
wooden pin. And the erow told 
the elk-bull: Here are my tail- 
fenthers. Your wife there is al- 
ready a wise woman, you will 
be with her, when she makes the 
medicine-lodge. You will wear 
them [the feathers] on your head. 
And this is it, that the medi- 
cine-lodge started from. And that 
is all, 

[Cf. the first version of this 
story above, and the reference 
given at the end of it. | 


The Seven Slars. 


A'kni-Pekèni _ unnatókimiua. 
Amó ikúnaiiu. Omú akékoän, 


ninniin únni, mütaiùminats. At 
szmokùnaiiu annóm Pekéniu. 
Omá akékotn oysisiks Ä'ypoko- 
toykotänuu. Aitotósan atsóaskui, 
itauúnistsiu oysisiks: A nnomaie 
istoykoytak, nistóa omitäkitapis- 
tsò. A ioykökik. A tsteumstso. 
Súkapùs, omiksi oysisiks okai- 
pistsimök. Otokä mt aitsimiy ki 
niakiu. A tsiseinò mátanistsiu 0x- 
sisiks: Oki, yckunotoykogtàupi. 


There were few of the ancient 
Peigans in a camp. Îhese were 
camping. There was a girl, [whose ) 
father was a chief, she did not 
[want to] marry. These Peigans 
camped a long time. That gil 
used to go after wood with her 
vounger sisters. When they came 
to the forest, she told her younger 
sisters: Look for wood right here, 
[ shall go over there into the 
forest. Wait for me. Then slie went 
into the forest. When she came 
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A tsitotoiau omim otsitägekogrtäg- 
piau. Nitúyi matánistsin oysisiks: 
A'nnomaie istoykogták. Aiksís- 
toykogytainoaniki, ógkokik, Omá 
tukskam akékoän saägepistsàpsiu. 
A miststu omtksi otoypóksimiks: 
Kinstununa _kiketaiaipistsimuu- 
ùuaun? Omim otdutapistsogepi, au- 
totos aitsimig kiniakiu, Itstsiy’p, 
otsuanistsig p. Annóyk mitákoy- 
Kusksinoau. Ki itoypókistsoaie, 
tsimate sákiaikoaniminai omím 
Ómgykauykyaioiin. _Mátsitsksn- 
kapo. A nistsiu omiksi otoypó- 
ksìmiks: Kinstununa íkstunat- 
apstu. Kyäioiinat, ennim otúita- 
poxpi. Sákinikoanimiuaie. Aips- 
tsiksiszmö itsitótovinai. Otániko- 
aiau: Okt, agyrkûnagkaiop. Omim 
autotau, Omá safypistsàpsin 
ámistsiu únni: Omúyka ninsta, 
kyáioiinai Ómim nifsitÂykotag- 
pinàni, #skypsuikoanimiunie. 


Oma ninau itsaksiua. A nistsin 
annóm Pekzni: Anápaisopuyàpis- 
tutsit kinámnists ki kòsrpstists. 
Annöxk mo akétui ánnamaie 
itsistsàupiu kistemóau, nis, ómay- 
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out, her vounger sisters began 
to suspeet her. Her hair was all 
unraveled. Again after a while she 
said once more to her younger 
alsters: Come on, let us go and 
get wood, They came again ta 
that [place], where they used to 
get wood. Again she told her 
younger sisters the same: Look 
for wood right here. When you 
have done getting wood, wait for 
me. Îhere was one girl, [who] 
was meddlesome. She said to her 
companions: Do vou suspect our 
elder sister? When she comes hack 
from over there, where she goes 
into the forest, her hair is un- 
raveled. There is something, that 
she does. Now 1 shall know about 
her. And she entered the forest 
after her, where she [the elder 
sister] was vet playing with a big 
bear. She [the meddlesome girl | 
came back out of the forest. She 
told her commpanions: Our elder 
sister is a very dangerous person. 
Fhere is a bear, she goes to, She 
is still playing with him. After a 
short while she [the elder sister] 
came [to her younger sisters], 
They were told by her: Come 
on, let us go home. Over there 
they got home. That meddlesome 
girl told her father: There is a 
bear, where we go for wood, our 
elder sister is always playing 
with him. | 
That man went out. He told 
these Peigans: Begin to prepare 
your bows and vour arrows. Now 
here in this bunch of timber vour 
brother-in-law, my son-in-law, a 
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kaugkyio. A kotuipotau. Stam- 
itapoinunie. ,Itsipútsiuaie amd 
Pekánina. Ikyaininitsiunie. Omù 
ninau itaníu: A/kototsùu. Stdm- 
ototsiaunie. Omá akékoün Anis- 
tsiu omi oysis: Omú pak” x- 
sinikai, ksistoännauk ki 19 tox- 
kúimau. Istépot omim itsinitez pi 
anmmáy/k. kyiio. Otokis inúkägets 
tótakit. Omá nkékon stámita- 
pomie omim itotótsagpinie. Ox- 
katsu itoy,kónim. Inákägstsin oto- 
kisai st£motsim. Lg pitagckayt Lits 
nic, stámoxkotsiunie omi únists. 
Ä ‘ipstsiksisamo itsistso, ki ápis- 
tutoyiu omi otokis. Otäikimok 
kvátoi. A iksistsistotoyin 
omi otokis. A nistsiu omiksi 0x- 
sísiks. Omim áykunitapisoauop 
siksikskuvi. _ Kitúkietägkvayis- 
koytoypuau. Anistsinaiks: A n- 
nistsàki koytókioaists. Pinsépoto- 
ksinokik. Itástso. A uksinatsiu 
omî kváiotokis, Mtúupiu. Omiksi 
oysisiks itsittpastsoi. A isoksn- 
kapoksiszskuviu. A isteematsistso. 
Nitúvyi Auanistutoyiuaiks. A ips- 
tsiksismo mútsitsistso. Stämat- 
opiu. Atoykannistsoiaiks. Mát- 
geskäksipunuats. 
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big hear, is sitting. We shall zo 
and try to kill him. Then they 


went. These Peignns commenced 


to shoot him. Phey Killed him 
after a hard fight. That man said: 
We shall burn him up. Then they 
burned him up. That girl said to 
her younger sister: A bad death 
to her [meaning: to you}, it Is 
vou, that he died from. Go over 
there, where that bear was killed. 
Pake a small piece of his hide. 
hat girl then went over there, 
where he had been burned up. 
She found his foot. She then took 
n small piece of his hide. She 
took it home, then she gave it 
ta her elder sister. After a short 
while she [the elder sister} went 
into the forest, and fixed that 
piece of skin. She was already 
pitied [and given power] by the 
hear [when he was alive). She 
had fixed up the hide [so that 
it was complete again). She told 
her vounger sisters: Let us go 
over there near the shore among 
the willows. I shall act to vou 
as if 1 were a hear. She told 
them: There are vour ears [that 
means: there is n renson to have 
vour ears open, to be on vour 
guard]. Don't put your hands in 
my kidneys [that means: don't 
touch me near the kidueys). She 
went into the forest. She covered 
herzelf with the bear-skin. She 
sat down [in the brushes). Her 
vounger sisters went into the 
brushes. She would chase them 
out of the brushes, She would 
go back imto the forest again. 


EE 
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Nittauk omù sauflypistsùpsiu 
itsitipogtooaie. Sotdémsapotoksi- 
niumie. Otsipúz paipisnie, akf’y- 
tsimaie, Oma kau ykyàiovin, Otsi- 
tókskasakoniauaie. O'teytaikspi- 
pokoaiaunie. Omá snäy pisùpsiu 
ikäiaiiu. Omútsinòkatsaie. Omim 
mitaitn, ittpiomoiiin, minisai- 
kovin. Omi nkékoän itsipstsis 
tapiksiu. A mistsiuaie: Amistói 
imitai, spûmmökit — nînista 
1x kyätoùsiu —, náykstaikij tòk. 
Omi kváio otsitsiksipok omtm 


imitai. Itstukokskûsiu. Annóm 
matapiim stdmaytiinitsiu. Ki 


ätskò, Aitoto omim oysis. A/nis- 
tstuaie: Oki, gnnisaksist, kimút- 
ukstkige togep. Omim okóauni itsi- 
pimiau. Otúnik omi oysis: Ni'sú, 
pmikigg tokit, kitákitägekoùimokn. 
A iszmopiau. Omi akékonn itsúm- 
mosiu. Omíkst ovinaiks soóvi. 


Itsitotätsirmiuniks, 1x tauúkisöp. 
Otánikaiks: Kaiópa _moyísts? 


Müuksaietapiskoinu? A nistsiuaiks: 
Ait, nistuaki, kinstununn ig 
kvaieypatòmiu. Initûinai. Ostói 
itoykyitoasiu. Imótstun annóm 
ikúnaiitm. Nistói nimoytsikamò- 
tsok _imitaiin. I'kstunnatäpsiu. 
A nnoyk säkihupiu. Atsitapiu- 
stu. Isksinótsinoàiniki, kitúksi- 


mikoau. Otánikaiks: Amúiaie 
ùatsistau. Mátos, ká ykitsoatäi. 
Amätäyskusksinùs, _omfsrtúkâz- 
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She would do the same to them 
[chasing them out] ever and 


again. After a short while she 


went into the forest again. Then 
she sat down. They all went 
again into the brushes. She would 
not get up. 

The same meddlesome (girl] 
went up to her. She stuck her 
hands near [her elder sister’s] 
kidneys. When she [the elder 
sister) jumped up, there wus a 
very big one, a big bear [she 
had turned into it]. They were 
chased by [that bear). Each of 
them was bitten through the skull 
by [the bear). That meddlesome 
[girl] could run fast. She was not 
caught by [the bear]. There was 
a dog [a bitch}, [that] had a 
shelter built over her, she just 
had a litter of pups. That girl 
Jumped in [into the dog’s shelter. 
She told her: You, this dog here, 
help me — my elder sister has 
turned into a bear —, that she 
might not hurt me. The bear was 
bitten by the dog: She [the bear] 
ran straight on. She killed each 
one of these people [camping 
there). And she came back, she 
came to her vounger sister [af- 
ter having turned again into « 
person). She told her: Now, come 
out, 1 shall not hurt vou. They 
entered their own Indge, She was 
told by her vounger sister: My 
elder sister, don't hurt me, you 
will have use of me. They had 
been there a long time. That girl 
went lo get water. Her brothers 
had gone to war. She met them, 
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kuinig pì. Pinauistsis, annóm 
nitsitsupisinan. Aisksiniminikt 
omägetäkägekuinig pi, istanikinan. 


Stámaggkaiin oma _akékoän. 
Aipim. Otámk omi únists: Ki- 
túukoitapìmi. Annüi úntsistau teká 
kitoggkok? A nistsiunie: Matsits- 
tsiyp. Nistóa mitúksin ig’ tauú- 
kisòpi. A nnvnie itsáupiu. Amoi 
siksiksi nimogtsitoau. Otánikaie: 
A°, ómim ipotóytsi istsipópuyis. 
Anní siksiksii tskunakátsis. Ístsik- 
stkasupeykumèniki eant maksint, 
kitsémaniùki. Om akékoän omi 
siksiksi itauätsimoiy katom. Ft- 
skiünakatsiua omt Ántsistai, nitsi- 
tsiksikaisùpaykumi omi maksini. 
Otúnikaie: A°, kitsémzn. Auke, 
oûtsis. Aiy ketatsinnie. Ki ito- 
mûtapioyiu, A nistsiu omi úmists: 
Amóiai noyksóntot, Otánikate: 
Auke, aikimau, máy,ksteemauat- 
uysaie. Mokakiu omi akékoün. 
St4motoyksìstakiuaie. A ipstsiksi- 


where she got the water. They 
told her: What happened to the 
lodges? Why are there no people 
about them? She told them: Oh, 
my elder brothers, our elder sister 
had a bear for a lover. He was 
killed. She has turned into a 
bear. She has massacred this whole 
camp. 1 myself have been saver 
by a dog. She [our elder sister) 
is very dangerous. Now she is 
still at home. She has turned 
again into a person, If she knows 
vou, she will kill you. They told 
her: Here is a rabbit. Take it, 
that you may eat it, Fry to find 
out from her, what will cause 
her death. Don't tell her, that 
we are staving here. When you 
know, what will cause her death, 
then tell us. 

Then that girl went home. She 
entered. She was told by her 
elder sister: You have persons 
about vou. Who gave you this 
rabbit? She answered her: There 
is nobody. I shot it myself at 
the watering-place. There it was 
sitting. 1 shot it with this willow- 
spear. She was told by her: Yes, 
put it up there by the door. 
Shoot at it with that willow- 
spear. If you hit exactly in the 
same place as it was wounded 
before [hiternlly: in the same 
wound], then you are speaking 
the truth. That girl prayed to 
the _willow-spear. “She shot the 
rabbit, she hit exactly in the 
same place, as it was wounded 
before [in the same wound |. She 
was told by her elder sister: Yes, 
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samò únistsiu únists: Annóyk 
dskysaitsitàupop. Nitáikop. An- 
nögk kitáksoponytsisatò, tsûnis- 
tpi katäkoytoykninig pì? A’nis- 
tsiuate: Pinákaput. Moksiks nitú- 
kotzmoytsèni. Aisemo únistsiunie 
omi oyxsis: Náykaitsauytsoi áats- 
staungk. Otúnikaie- Sá, ni’sí, 
amóiaie kitoytânum. A’nistsiunie: 
Sû, aikipanistau, Aikimnu, sot4m- 
luatòt. Omú akékoäna Atsum- 
mosiu. Usiks útsinoyiu. A/nis- 
fstuaiksaie: Annúzka kinstununa 
“uaniua: Moksíks mtakotamoz- 
tsèni. 


Otänikaiks: Annóyka nsekuié- 
mki, annistsi moyists aytoatot. 
Moksiks keníutos. Aikókus, ko- 
kóai saâ ytsi kitsíni istsfi’s/kstau- 
los. _Ksiskeniáatunis, _matanist 
„Nugkuitsáugtsoi úntsistaungek'”, 
anistsisu „Nikúige tsistamau”. Is- 
bsitistsipatakayayit. Nitúksikaitot- 
aipùyig pinan. Apinákuvi omú 
nkékoan útanistsiu oyesis: Nay- 
kaitsáugetsoi úatsisthuayk. Anis- 
bstunie: df kaiy’tsistamainai. A’k- 
sikeuaz tuts? Itsáistapatakàvaviu. 
ltozpokisspaipünai, akai zy 
kyaioasin. Omiksi moksíks tzr 
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you are speaking the truth. Now, 
cat it. She [the vounger sister | 
began to cook it. And then she 
began to ett. She said to her 
elder sister: Mere is some for 
you to eat. She was told by her: 
Now. I pity vou, so that yau 
may eat it alone. That young 
girl was wise. She then saved a 
piece, After a short while she 
said to her elder sister: Now we 
are always living here alone. 1 
um afraid. Now 1 shall ask vou: 
what is it, that would cause vour 
death? She answered her: Don’t 
he afraid. I can only die by 
twls. After a while she told her 
younger sister: 1 have not enten 
any of the mbbit. She was told 
by her: No, my elder sister, here 
Is some, 1 saved for vou. She 
told her: No, 1 snid it Just for 
lun, 1 pity vou, just eat it. That 
girl went again for water. She 
saw again her elder brothers, She 
said to them: Our elder sister 
says: Ì would die by awls. 
Fhey told her: Now wlien vou 
go home, go to each of those 
camps. Get all the awls. When 
it is night, stick them outside of 
your lodge in front of the door. 
In the morning, if she says again 
„1 have not eaten anv of the 
rmbbit”, tell her then „T have 
eaten it up”. Then run outside 
of the lodge, We shall he standing 
iere already. In the morning 
that girl said again to het younger 
sister: 1 have not eaten any of 
the mbbit. She answered her: Ì 
have eaten it up. What [harm] 
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kitogpaipiinai. Sotdmikakitäpau- 
aupinai. Omiks manikä piks it- 
súiksistoyi. A nnimùukinai, ane 
tsiau. Omá Ómzyksima ánistsiu 
wskúiks: Mistsi matótakik, Akt- 
tototshu kinstunune, Stemitsini- 
Sau ki itomátoian. Afsemo otúu- 
atoysau, omîma moyis itsitútoiau. 
Itsipinmaumte. Mútsitapiskòate. 
Sai yts amóiisk akéin. Otániko- 
giaunie: Kúiksimmatsinoaii nist- 
siks. Pinátomntòk. Annóma st 
mitaupik. Kitákaukoiëpvogpunu. 
Pindstak, kúyksinoksoait, apüu- 
takiniki. Aisàmik. Aisotämsò- 
miau. Otósau, otsógsonists fikiizs- 
kanniksistsit. 


Aisamo omt uskúuat, anis- 
tninaj Okina, otánikoaiaunie: 
Omázk kinstununax,k nitsik- 
stimnoau, Anistsikokuists Omima 
mistefsim _ úiskggsotspaitsotsistst- 
nau. Annóxk matsümioki, nistoa 
annóma tákitaupi. Nitákitoykus- 
ksinoau. Apinákuyi omi ünsto- 
anai otúnikoaiau: Anétsàmik. 
StAmomatapoiau. Okinaua, ist 
anisooyl, itskst'nauàsiu. St4nnt- 
sipstoma kau omi moyis akt- 
móyts nimiúpi. Itsistegkapin, ki 


wijl sle [meauing: you] dof She 
ran out [of the lodge). She [the 
elder sister) ran after her, she 
turned into n bear. She jumped 
on the awls, Then she could move 
only sitting [not able to get up 
or to move forward, because her 
feet were full of awls). ‘Those 
boys came in sight. There she 
was, they killed her [then and 
there]. The eldest [brother] told 
iis younger brothers: Go and get 
some wood, we shall burn up our 
elder sister. Then they burned her 
up and went away. When they 
travelled, they emme after a long 
while to a lodge. They went in. 
here were no people. Outside 
there was a woman. She told 
them: TL am glad to see my 
younger brothers. Don t go away 
agaîn. Stay here. 1 shall keep the 
lodge for you. Don't try [liter- 
ally: think] to see me [literally: 
that vou may see me), when | 
am working. Go and hunt, Then 
they would go out and hunt. 
When they came home, their 
food wonld all be ready. 

After a long while the voung- 
est of the brothers (literally: their 
vounger brother}, [who} was 
called Breast-man, told them: 
am very much afraid of our elder 
sister. Every night she is always 
velling over there on that tree. 
Now when we go hunt again, Ì 
shall stay here. 1 will know her 
[that means: Ì will know, what 


she is doing it for |. In the mor- 


ning their elder sister told them: 
Go again and hunt. Then they 
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ütnoyiu omi úmists, aitapiuasinal, 
Witiamagkiminat annóm okonuat. 
Itantinat: Amò mütsksi nau, Okt- 
paua Annamauk. Itspotapiksts- 
tsiumie. Stématsisteykapiinai. 
Atsgmo omá akéua itsesapiun, 
A nix k. Aykaipinotau. Okinaua 
tsikstünnoau, magksinovis. Its- 
tstipiksistsiig k omi muiúi, po- 
noküiig kinai. Itsikaniksitsiuaie. 
Wtâiniy katsuy k _A'kai-Pekàni 
ofsinaimiks. A manis k: A mauk 
“iau otokä ni, Annógyek antzmäk- 
sapanistsoyi mitótokänumists. An- 
nûgk omiksisk nisisiksk 1x ki 
tsiketapii. Itáimy katsiiy kaiks: 
Aaua otokf ni amo nitakitakan- 


nig p. Okinaua akáispiu &mo 
mtákitakannix p. _Hoykusksino- 
viuaie omü Okinau, úimitsiua 


matápiks. Itsdstegekapiu. Omi k 
úsiks Ómüäzetoxpi, 1 tsapo. 


Aunaotatsummmks. A nistsinaiks:. 


Kinstununa istünnatäpsiu. An- 
nogk nitsksinoau, kitsinaumnù- 
niks aimitsin. Nitaiytoau, ot 
ny’ kataysaiks, Maii nitsinodùin, 
ponokäiinai. —Matápks _atsini- 
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went away. When Breast-man was 
out of sight, he turned into a 
bug. Fhen he ran into the lodge, 
to the upper part of it, among 
thie trash [that was lying there |. 
He erept in among it, and he 
saw his elder sister, she had 
turned into a person [really being 
« ghost). Then she swept their 
lodge there. She said: This is 
not a bug, it is Breast-man. She 
threw him towards the door. He 
crawled in again. After a long 
while that woman looked out. 
She said: Fhev must be far away. 
[mm very much afraid of Breast- 
man, that he might see me. Then 
she pulled her robe in sight, it 
was an elk-hide, She spread it 
out. She began to call the chiefs 
of the ancient Peigans by name. 
She said repeatedly: This a cer- 
tain one's scalp. Now 1 have 
pretty near enough of my scalps 
[that means: now T will soon 
have scalps enough to ornament 
my robe), Now those my vounger 
brothers are seven. She called 
tlhietr names, Here 1 will sew that 
one's scalp. Here T will sew 
Breast-man’s thick bunch of hair. 
[Now] Breast-man knew about 
her, [that] she killed persons. He 
erawled out from the lodge. He 
went that wav, where his elder 
brothers had gone to hunt. 

He met them. He told them: 
Our elder sister is very _dang- 
erous, Now I know her, [that] 
she kills our chiefs. 1 heard her, 
that she called their names. 1 saw 
her robe, it was an elk-hide. She 
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THE SEVEN STARS. 


taïks otokâ’noaists itftuterg kannim 
omîma maifi. Annóyk ksistú- 
muni i kanúintg kaki. Akatsi- 
nikiu. Kotokâ nunists ákogtsap- 
anistsotokäniin. Annóyk matsit- 
mioki, ny kitsfkogpitskitau kit 
ksténìma. Autiykosis, dgckito- 
tsimmotau, Stémotoiau. Otiumko- 
niau únstoauni. Omá Okinaua 
nimátoykstagpe, mizkeäms. An- 
nóm _ Ayksokotsitaupt. Otánik 
omiksi oysisiks: Sú, ij/ pökiuo. 
A ipstsiksisemò mátsitanistsinniks: 
Kakó, andteimik. StAmormatsi- 
miaiks. A/utòiaiks. Otänikaiksi: 
Nisi, annóykotagkösit. Stémo- 
matapo- Aipstsiksipiuós, mitsi- 
taskùmaykan. Omá _Okinaua 
pisktèrpsiu, ithiswiäpiu moyists. 
A'nanistsiu omtksi ú'siks: Amûu- 
pik, anákau kinstununa. At- 
skotosktmmokiu. Omi úukskau 
mîctaipsts2mmokoniaunie. Mät- 
sitaïistapomagkàiinai. A ipstsikst- 
smd únistsiu ú'siks: A umanistò. 
Annúm okóat aykúnototöxp. Ki 
fy kitotsiunmotaup. Stämototoni- 
nunie, ki itsistapukskûsinu. 


Om akéun itsksapiu. Ifsinim 
zits. teykvápistsipatakayayiu, 
Otútomvomagkäni, Ani ke Ane 


Loo 


sews the scalps of the persons, 
that she killed, on the robe, Now 
she called all of us by name. 
She will kill us also. She will 
complete her scalp-robe with our 
scalps. Now when we 80 again 
fo hunt, we shall leave our game 
out on the prairie. When she 
goes to fetch the carcaso, then 
we shall make our escape. Then 
they came home. They were told 
by their elder sister: 1 don't 
think, that Breast-man went to 
hunt, He must have been staving 
here [in the lodge]. She was told 
by her younger brothers: No, he 
went with us. After a short while 
she told them again: Go on, hunt 
again. Then they started on a 
hunt. ‘They came home. They told 
her: My elder sister, go and get 
the carcase. Then she started. 
When she had gone a little way, 
she would ran back. Breast-mamn 
was wonderfal [had wonderful 
power], he could see through lod- 
ges. He told his elder brothers: 
Keep quiet, there is our elder 
sister, She comes back to look at 
us. There was a hole [in the cover 
of the lodge], through which she 
peeped in repeatedly, Then she 
would again run away. Alter & 
short while he told his elder 
brothers: She has gone for good. 
Let us burn this her lodge. Aud 
let us make our escape. Then 
they burned it [the lodge) up, 
and they ran away. 

That woman looked back. She 
saw smoke. She ran home fust. 
When she ran inside, she said: 
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naykauk Okinaua, nitinoaikim- 
matsistotok. Akütsinitsitun okóai. 
Omikst saykúmapiks zküipig tsì. 
Ly tsitsipszpomaykau. _ Okípaua 
änistau ú'siks- Tikäkimäk, Aun- 
kokiu. Otúistogkokoninunie, itsi- 
nóyinuaie, Omi úmmatsìsai 1y/- 
tauskunakina, üistemikamig tsì- 
nai, Ostóauai Òypsóauaists noy- 
kätogtaiskunakiau, ústemoyket- 
sipiy tsiau. Omima mistsisinai, 
atotaiptiau. 
auaie. Itzmipiksian. Manistépo- 
magksipiau, nitópiian. Okinaua 
mitsitsaispöpiu. Stämitotoinai. Otú- 
nikoniaugie: Tsimá ikämotay- 
puau? Okinaua mûtoykuikamo- 
tu. Itsitápamisdyinai. Kanáu- 
magsksìmi nitsainiaupiin. Stémo- 
tominoypatsìu. _Manistépopiy”- 
piaiks, nitapZnnogepatsiu. Okinaua 
tmistokami otsókig taniks. Omis- 
tst sistsiin itsitótauanìn, otiuani- 
kaie: Okina, oktmmani, Itsksì- 
noyiuaie, naykauánik, ómim 
otokä ni Znnimaie núykitoagsai. 
Omi òypsii _ itápaisumistsim. 
A itsitapemyauauagkainai. Ttskú- 
nakatshm omim _okókiy kiniy’”- 
piai. Stäminoypatsistuviunie, Ki 
sau, 


Otsitsitkaistokokoat- 


pe 
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That must be Breast-man, he has 
caused that T am to be pitied. 
Her lodge burned up. Those hbovs 
were far already. She followed. 
Breast-man told his elder brothers: 
Fry hard [to make your escape], 
she is after us. When she came 
near them, they saw her. She 
would throw her wooden pin 
ahead, then she would go faster 
[than the pin, and she would 
pick it up and throw it again]. 
Fhey also would shoot their ar- 
rows Ahead, then they would be 
lar away [moving faster than the 
arrows). There was a tree, they 
ran to it. She was very close to 
them. They ran up [into the 
tree). They sat [on the tree] 
according to their sizes [ literally: 
as they were big]. Breast-man 
sat the highest up [being the 
youngest), Then she came thert, 
She said to them: Where will 


‚van escape? Breast-man will never 


escape. She went up to them. 
Îhe eldest one sat the lowest 
down. She knocked him down 
first. She knocked each one down, 
Lin the same order] as they were 
sitting up [in the tree). There 
were only two [boys left] between 
Breast-man [and the woman], 
There was a bird, [that] few to 
him, [and] said to him: Breast- 
man, her top-knot. He then 
understood [what the bird meant 
by these words]: He tella me 
(literally: that he tells mel, that 
| must shoot her there [an a 
bump] ou top of her head. He 
then began to liek his arrow. 
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Omiksi ú'siks Aumoiiskapatsiu. 
Omústsì òy,pstists nisoóyi tükskaie 
1 tsitspagkumiu. A nistsiuniks: 
Niwaùkt, ni'sauakt, kg kipagtox- 
puau. Númapikananiùiks. Ststki 
mátoytspeykümiu, ki Ápoxpauä- 
niaiks. Matstsiki ütoytspegkiumiu, 
ki Aumatsipuàuvaiks, O'moxtsi- 
sOoxpi, itoykánaipupaipiiaiks. 
Ttanistsiuniks: Auke, tsimà nkoy- 
kitapanop? Otántkaiks: Mutsksi- 
nig p. A'mistsinaikst: Matox- 
koauop. T'sá Aykanistapsòp? Lüks- 
keemi Ániin: A“ykunoykotokäsòp. 
A'nistsinuaie: A kaaksistotutsp, 
matúpiua  Akauminiokm. Owi 
istsika st4maniu: A ykunistsist- 
sop. Mútaniststauaie: Nitúyi fka 
nistokàpiu, matáprua akä’skox- 
takiu, Omú iststk stAmaniua: A x- 
kunotiiy’koùsop. A nistsinuaie: 
Finiua Akauakiua, ki Akaipaint- 
suyòp. Ki omá ómeksim AU 
A'uke, Okina, annóykanit, âx- 
kanistapsopl. A nistsinaiks: AS, 
nisútmst, aykspumáuos. Matí- 
piun ákogtsitauapinakumiu. Ota- 
nikaiks: A'nniy/kaie kanüiaxsi. 
A’nistsiuniksi: Auke, nüpistsakik. 


Anistúinauäiniki ‚__ _ntämitsapik. 
St4mispumòiau. Kénnoykauk 
amvi’ykyùitsis _ Iy/kitsikemiks, 


nitsitauapinakùmig pinan. A 
moksìi niuúkskemiks tetsikayta, 
Annistaì inúkstsim aipststkàmmoau, 
Znninukinai omt gîstsi, omà 
Okina otsikakyùniki. Kénnyaie, 
mind” ykanistsksinoaiau. 


She began to walk np to bim 
Felimbing the tree). Then he shot 
at her bump-head. He then shot 
her down. And he came down. 

He pulled his elder brothers 
together. He shot one of his four 
arrows in tbe air. He told them: 
Look out, my elder brothers, 1 
might shoot you by accident. 
They just shook their legs. He 
shot another [arrow], and then 
they moved about. He shot 
another [arrow], and they nearly 
got up. The fourth time [he shot] 
they all jumped up. He said to 
them: Now, where shall we gof 
They told him: We don't know 
it. He said to them: We have 
no place to go. What shall we 
he? One said: Let us turn into 
rocks. They said to him: We 
shall be treated badly, the people 
will break us. Another one then 
said: Tet us turn into trees. They 
told bim also: It will be bad just 
the same, the people will chop 
us for wood. Another one then 
snid: Let us turn into grass. Vhey 
told him: The buffalo will eat 
us, and we shall be burned np 
[the people used to barn the old 
grass on the prairie; then the 
new grass would be green and 
fresh), And the eldest said: Now, 
Breast-man, you must say now, 
what we shall be. He told them: 
Yes, 1 think then, that we should 
go to heaven. Ihe people will 
have morning from us. They told 
him: ‘That is the best of all. He 
told them: Come on, shut your 
eyes. When 1 tell you, then open 


he f 


as 


Omák _A'kai-Pekéni 
kunaiiu. A umatapotò, itáipiau. 
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vour eyes [literally: look]. Then 
they went up to heaven. And 
now when the Seven [Stars] [the 
Dipper, or Great Bear constel- 
lation) have their heads up, then 
we have morning. By the side 
of the middle one of these three 
[the „handle” of the Dipper] is 
n small [star] scarcely to be seen 
[literally: is scarcely seen}, that 
is the bird, that advised Breast- 
man [what to do}. And that is 
all, 1 know about them. [The 
meddlesome women originate from 
the meddlesome girl in this story, 
and if the other eirl, that had 
a bear for a lover, had not been 
killed, the same thing would 
happen still to-day. One thing is 
npheld by the he-bears still now, 
that is that thev do not kill a 
woman. | 

[Cf Wissuer-Devann mhi 68 
sq, Me Crasroek ont 488 sq, 
Micurrson jaf XXIV, 244 sqq., 
Donser el 287 sqq., Dorsrr- 
Kuornen ta 238 sq, Lowie a 
161. 177 sqq., and also the note 
in Uuuensrok obt 93, to which 
the following two references arc 
to he added: Guinner, jaf VI, 
44 sqqg. XVI, 108 qd. | 


mmm ae 


The Bunched Stars. 


Long ago the ancient Peigans 
were all camping together. It was 


Omiksi saykúmapiu únnoauniks in the spriug of the vear, they 


fumistsiau : Noxksty kokiunan otsi- 


were running buffalo [that means: 


THE MILKT WAY. 


kóai. Ki áipiùi omiksi ninaiks, 
iteyekstüinu, ki itzykyipnpotsiau. 
Otótoysau, mûtsiy koyiumiks okó- 


soaiks. Amóksi saykúmnpitks 
stämotöiau.  Opokúsini matsitsi- 
nóaiks. Ifanistsemau: Ikükapiu, 


kinnümiks otsaiy koks. A 1zm- 
sian. Túkskema itanin: Agküuis- 
tapaunop. Ki omt iststki itaniu: 
Mätakogekònuop. Tukskegma ki 
antu: Tsima akitapsuop? Omá 
tukskéma itaniu: A “xkunspum- 
manop. Kitsty kauanuna ákoy- 
tsitasksinim, mitstsis otsikómks 
akitsauntainakiua. Annòyk úu- 
kust itsitg tsiu Mvyoypokonks. 
Autúsi itstuatainontt Mvyoypokó- 
iks, otsikómks itsiting tstau. 
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they were driving the buffalo over 
the clifts]. There were some bays, 
[who] told their fathers: Give us 
skins of vellow ealves for robes. 
And those men were running 
buffalo, they killed them, and 
they came back with the pieces 
of the carcases. When they came, 
they had not got skins for their 
children. These bovs went bv 
themselves. They did not zo with 
all the [other children). ‘Thev 
said fo one another: It is bud, 
that our fathers did not get skins 
lor rabes for us. They were 
offended. One smid: Let us go 
away, And another one said: We 
shall have no place to go. And 
one said: Where shall we go? 
And another one said: Let us go 
on high. Our people will then 
know from it, that when there 
nre vellow calves, they will not 
see us. Simee that time [hiterally: 
now} the Bunched Stars [the 
Pleindes| are there mm the fall 
af the vear. In the sprmg the 
Buuched Stars are not seen, [for | 
then there are vellow valves. 
[CR Wissnen-Duvarr, mbi 71 
sq, and Me Crusroek ont 400]. 


The Milky Wav. 


Makút-oysokùi nimatsksinig’p, 
1 tsiniy, katogept. Annó Pekániu 
mätaitsinikatom Makúi-oysok ii. 
Satóystai nitsitsinikok. Annüzk 
Pekánikoänagk dinitsiuagk sau- 


do not know, why the Wolf- 
road [the Milky Red was called 
[by that name}. These Peigans do 
not talk about the Wolf-road. 
The people on the other side of 


Verkand. der Kaon Akai. v‚ Wetenseh. (Nieuwe Teekss DL XIII N° 4, a, 
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(mitsitapìks, Aunaykate oysokóm. 
Omí Afisinokopi tmitsiu. Itunis- 
tsiu amnóma matápi: Nikáinitau 
anná xk kitiuksistotok. Istzpok, 
kúgckitsaipiaunie _ moyksákinita- 
piiks. Akniimi sákiaitapiiks, un- 
natäysimi iniks, stsikiks #y/ksi- 
kematsinii. Katoyísa ánnauk 
Aunniu. Kénnaykaie oysokóait. 
Annóistsi mistekists itstsiu A isl- 
noköpina okon, mistáknie. Annò 
Pekániu nitúinig katomnie A tso- 
tsikatisteeki. 


u 
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the mountains told me abont it, 
One of the [ancient) Peigans 
killed bad people; that is his 
road. He killed thé” Inhaler. He 
said to these people [the Peigans |: 
[ killed that one, that treated 
you badly, Go over there, that 
you take out those, who are yet 
alive. There are many, that are 
yet alive, a few are dead, some 
more may die yet. Clot-of-bload 
was the one, [who] said thus. 
And that is his rond. In these 
mountains was the Inhaler’s house, 
it was a mountain. These Peigans 
called it the Mountain-with-out- 
lets-on-all-sides. 

[Cf Garssen. blt 102, Mo 
Cuivrock ont 824. 405, and, 
for the story of Clot-of-blood, 
UuressrcK obt 34 sqq. and the 
references given obt 50, to which 
Dorser tsp S0 sqqg., Donsrr- 
Kroesen tu 208 sqq., Lowm a 
135 are to be added. | 


The man who was pitied by a water-bear. 


Omá ninaun dekgpsnitapistutsiu. 
Omim Sui ykyaidiim otsikim- 
mokaie. Otámkate: Kokósiks nüy- 
küiisokit. Tútokèkasaie, ksiska- 
níutunisi itáutotsim. Okosiks ày- 
pekómiu niéteytait. A iksinósi, 
iistemitsimu okósiks. Itasuiata- 
piksistsìuaiks. Omá suiëykyaio 
ikaitsipùpiksiu. Itùüniuniks. A is- 
temoypìstaïiuaiks.  Itnuiüykaiiu 
omá _ninau. Arpist, itauâmiu: 


‘Where was a man, [who | Was 
always moving. [le was pied 
by a water-beur. He was told by 
him: Feed me with vour chil- 
dren. When he was camped near, 
he went swimming early in the 
morning. [Each time) he took 
[ane of| his children with bim 
to the river. When he stopped 
(swimming), then he caught [one 
of | his children. Then he threw 
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Anná saykümapiu? Omi otox- 
kéman otánanikaie: Kitoypokó- 
mau. _ Kimsuksaisksinoatsksiks: 
Niuökskami okósiks itsimámistu- 
tovìuaiks. Omtm suit ykvaiùl 
éunimuie Aiisoyiu mo tukskémi 
itsinakstsimin. Oma akéu ikako- 
mimiuùie. Itokükig kogtoviuie 
úm. Atototsiminai. Itogrpókiö- 
muykaunie. _ Ifgmsoksinoyiunie 
omim sui ykvaiör otsipapiks, 
Omi pokáiin omá ninau matsit- 
apsúiatapiksistsiunie omm sui x- 
kvaioi. A 'umòtsiu okósiks, 


Omù akéua itaey kyäpasainikva- 
vayin. Omt únistst itamistsiuïie: 
Nitnmoaun kóminùna, otauanistu- 
tòaypi kokósinùmiks. Otúmikme 
omî ûnistsi: Mingtastinit. Akoy- 
kapaiaksistotoùu. Ifsipim omú 
ninnu. Ifaniu: Annt poktuayk? 
Otániknie: Mútsksinoùua. Itaniu 
om ninau: Nitaksun. O mage 
kauk Aisàmiu. Om Omzyksim 
nkéun itanistsiunie oysisi: A gpsa 
kitsiktmmoki. Fnákstsiminat otá- 
niknie: O'maykokatiiks uitsikum- 
moki. Ki um ksistóa, ki sa 
kitsikimmoki? _ Istagrtsikainniski- 
naiks. Omí nitúmmoyi oteko- 
metsimàn itä ykitaupiuaie. A'n- 
nimaie omiksi akeks auntstmmag- 
katòmiauaie. A'ikoko itsiksóatò- 
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them in the water. The water- 
bear jumped up already. He 
caught them. He then dived 
again in the water with them, 
Then the man would go home. 
When he entered, he would ask: 
Where is the boy? He was told 
by his wife [that means: hy one 
of his wives]: You took him ulong 
with vou. Why don't yon know, 
where he ist He did the same 
thing to his three children. The 
water-bear was it [again }, he fed 
with the youngest one. That wo- 
man {the vounger wife} loved 
him [that boy] very much. She 
watehed her husband. He went 
again swimming. She ran after 


‚him. She suddenly saw, that the 


water-bear jumped up, The man 
threw the child aguin in the water 
to the water-bear. He had killed 
all his children. 

That woman went home crying. 
Slte said to her elder sister [the 
elder wife}: 1 saw our husband, 
what he was doing to our chil- 
dren [that means: [ saw, what 
aur husband was doing to our 
children). She was told by her 
elder sister: Don't ery any more. 
We shall prepare to do awav 
with him. Phat man entered. He 
said: Where as the child? He 
was told [by one of his wives): 
L don’t know him [that means: 
1 don't know where he is). That 
man said: T shall go and hunt. 
Over there he was hunting. The 
eldest woman asked her younger 
sister: What is it, von are pitied 
by? The yvounger one told her: 

s 
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miausie, O monuai itótòvin úi- 
koko. Apinákuyi mätsaminm. 
SotAmitsitapöiau omiksi akéks 
omi nitúmmo. A tauntsimax- 
kaiùu. Atiksistoykiu spogts. Omi 
einiótokän, Znnimaie itä zkitan- 
piinai. Antako itótoyinm. Aî- 
ksistapauyinat, omi _mittmmoi 
tsitäpbyinai. Ikaitapautsimäiau. 
Ly tedsaminunie  nykennig kùie. 
Nitauinistsinunie: Alu, aláu, 
aitu, Témitotsipuyinaie, Aitsau- 
paukakiösiu. tikàupiu. Tämipe- 
toypiu. Ki omiksi akéks itotsim- 
motainu. 


| Lipapis&minai Wit! want é. 


Omak ómezekapi’stu itúytoytuaie, 


amóiisk matapiin näzkainig ku- 
tsimäiin, Om api'st itanistsinnie: 
Kimmokit, näy;kamiskapäkit. Otá- 
nikaie: A’, tnknuiütstmayk nuú- 
tsimàni, _ Itomätapauatsimùg kau 
omi api'si. Ki ûisemo úkapinàku 
itsiksüo omá apis. Íksistozkiu, 
amói __nukdtauotsimaykatä zp. 
Itáto om api'siu „uuu”, nisoóvi 
otätsautätogesists. Itäykenantoto- 
yin otápi'sisin. O maykapi'siks, 
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Ï nm pitied by gopbers. And 
you, and what are -von pitied 
by? [The elder one said:) By 
moles, There on a hull [that man | 
liked to sit [hiterally: it was his 
hiking to sit there). There the 
women dug a hole. In the night 
they quit [digging a hole}. Their 
husband came home in the night. 
In the morning he hunted again. 
Then the women went to that 
bull. They again were digging u 
hale, It was getting thin on top. 
There was a buffalo-head, there 
he used to sit on. In the evening 
he came back, [When] he had 
finished his meal, he went to the 
hull. [The women) prepared to 
take the things they needed with 
them. They looked out at him 
through a hole in the lodge. They 
said to ham: Alns, alas, alas 
[meaning, that he was getting 
nearer amd neerer to the place, 
where he would fall through]. 
He stood by [the buffslo-head]. 
He began to look about. Then he 
sat down. Then he fell through. 
And the women ran for escape. 

He was velling: Help me, help 
me. There was a wolf, he heard, 
there was un person calling for 
help. He said to the wolf: Pitv 
me, pull me up. He was told by 
[the wolf]: Yes, I shall dig a 
hole. The wolf began to dig a 
hale. And after u long while, 
towards morning, the wolf quit 
[digging). It was very thin, that 
he did not dig, ‘The wolf howled 
„uu, four times he howled 
Lliterally: four were his howlings). 
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ksináaiks, sinopuiks, otütuviks, 
misinskiks otitnikmiks: Auke, Aysa 
kimogtauàtsiena gp? Tauistsiuniks: 
A momaie matäpiu, tsiksikim- 
mau, Sautoyviuaie, Akokosinnuäie. 
A'koypokàpauuaykamiuaie, 1ta- 
nistsiuniks: Auke, annomatapau- 
atsimusskak. Kitäkesamoypuiu, 
tukanaistatóikainomniki. A utu- 
katsiuaiks. A ukanaistatoiktinu. 
O'mzykapi'siu _natsikauatsima- 
kau. Temipim. Nitaiikäkimau, 
itstnninaie. Ifs4skapatsiuùie. Ita- 
nistsin:  Käyrksamotapaitsiniki- 
bsige puau. Núukiteegekänaisaksiau. 


Ttomatöiau amó otapi'sisin. 


Omú matápiu t&mitsinäpauiu- 
nykau otápi’sisin. Omi tukskam 
manukin mánotò. A niu: Amaie 
piskan. Nitoypóksimiks 4ukataii. 
Ki omä rmatápiu Aniststu omi 
nm api'si: Ki kunitapinop omi 
piskan. Kokúyi itomatóinu. TÁmi- 
totùinuaie omi piskan. Itanistsia 
um otápistsin: Nitakotormitsip. 
Nitakitaisikùipiksig; p __akánists. 
Témitsipimaie. _ Htápâykusksini- 
mate, Kenmnuiksiststsij otokyapo- 
kists, A nutstsinie aisikapinimaists, 
Wämszkaiu. Hantstsiu omi (nni: 
Auke, annogkanaipis, agskittn- 
nioyì, Ki itsitoykenàrpim amóm 
piskanim. Máksiniks itomütnpi- 
Mätilg-kagestua, 


oytau apisiks. 


All the wolves came. The wolves, 
the covotes, the kit-foxes, the 
foxes, the hadgers, [all of them 
came to the wolf, and) said to 
him: Now, why did you invite 
us? He told them: Here is a 


person, Ì pity him very much, 


He [who] takes him out, he is 
to have him for a child. He is 
to have him travelling about with 
him. He [the wolf] told them: 
Naw, start in to dig the holes. 
TL will look at vou, when all your 
tails are out of sight. He began 
to go around them. All their tails 
were out of sight. The wolf had 
already dug his hole. Then he 
entered [the hole). He tried hard 
for a while, he caught hum. He 
pulled him out. He told the 
others: You might wear vour 
claws out for nothing. Now they 
all came out [of their holes). All 
these walves then went away. 
That person then travelled 
about among the wolves. ‘Phere 
was a voung wolf [hiterally: a 
new-brenst |, {that} had just come. 
He said: There 1s a buffnlo-corrnl. 
My companions were snared. And 
that person told his father, the 
wolf: Let us go over to that 
huffnlo-corral. In the might thev 
started. Phen they came to the 
corral. He told the wolves: 1 
shall go in first, T shall let down 
(lie snares, Then he entered [the 
corral}. Then he began to find 
out [literally: to know about] 
[how the snares were fixed]. They 
were all made out of raw-lides. 
He let them down. hen he went 
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miäyksoatÂypiau, Kúkamokauai- 
nipotsiau. Ki amóm matipiuzm, 
ottiogtdags api'siks, itamètakiu. 
A'pinàko ii känanistapomùg kau 
amó otokuvisin. Ki amóm mûta- 
piudem Hi kAnaitapò. Itsipasatsim 
otokánists. ItZmsoksinimaists, ot- 
oykdnaiamig taitsisùists. Sotdmi- 
pitsitsimaists. Kokúyi itsiatòiinai: 
Uuu, népuykanöpskak H. 17 - 
baufninùii, mütagestua otsongrsists. 
Otogekúaysists nnkápiaists. Amu 
matipiuzm itantu: A si autu- 
aysit iststekik, úykitsksinoau 
amogk matònzek. 


A tsikoko, nitiigrkenagetömag- 
kau. Om mitapiun vEamiststu omi 
ünni Omaxkapi si: Nistoa túkn- 
mitsip. TAmitsipimaie. MÁpe- 
sùtsim akümsts. tusikapinumaists. 
ltagekisksinmdsts _anânagsists, 
mókäkists, pomists, kütists, osi- 
kiks. A mokoxkoviu. Htlykénat- 
piminu., Mtaumátapioyinu. A tog 
toninipotsiinu, ótsiksimatog kossu, 
A umatapo npinüku itäzkenaug- 
somagkin, Ki amóm matapiuzm 
apinaku matsitotosttsimn otoki- 
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out [of the corral). He told his 
father: Now, let them all come 
in, that Gie might eat. Then 
they all entered the buffalo-corral. 
The wolves then began to eat the 
carcases. If was not good, what 
they had to eat [i.e. there was 
no plenty of good meat). They 
just fonght over it. And these 
people [the Peigans that were 
corralling | were happy, when they 
heard the wolves [thinking that 
many of them were snared |. In 
the morning all these wolves ran 
away. And the people all went 
over. They began to look at their 
snares. Then they saw them the 
snares |, that they were all lving 
there for nothing. Fhen they 
suspected them [the snares]. In 
the night he [the wolf-person| 
howled: Uuu, Î was taken a 
captive by wolves. He said that, 
beeause his food was not good. 
W‚at he had got to eat, was 
bad. The people said [to one 
another}: Put good food [in the 
corral |, that we might knaw this 
one, who is howling. 

(When) it was night again, 
thev all [the wolves] ran [towards 
the corral}. ‘Phat person said to 
his father, the wolf: f shall go 
im first. Phen he entered. He 
hegzan to look at the snares. He 
let them down. Then he began 
to know the food(s), the pem- 
mican(s), the fatís), the dried 
meal(s), the back-fat(s). He was 
happy over the food [he found 
there). They all entered. Then 
they began to eat. They were 





THE MAN WHO WAS PITIED BY A WATER-BEAI. 


mists, mitägekenaisikäipiksi plants. 
Utsksinìm, matäpt nmóyk, áuks- 
istutsimagk akúnists. Amóistsi 
itsipótsigg pistsì autuagsistsi 1, - 
kensitsistäpiau. Ilantu: A uke, 
annúyk üiàksikòkuig k ákoka- 
ki kine tsig p. 


Kokúvi 1tatsótopatòm aunóm 
piskanim. Itäggkanútiskig, tsiu. 
T'émsoksinoyiunie amói otapt'st- 
sini, ótsitsinauduaykant zuntk 
matápiin. Annákauk t@matox- 
kannitàutö. Atsipimm omit matiptu, 
Ki ákauakàtau. A tomatapsikäpi- 
nin skúnists. Wlauakoau. Wsinnau, 
A moiuk, _ áitapaspugpavanin. 
A itapexpiksikinau. Aitäypakù- 
visnylau ofpsspiks. 4 kaitniau- 
api’sinäsiu oäpsspiks, / kaumat- 
apimoyisiu _ostoksist. Okitsiks 
guniksinie úitapi'siuùsiu. Îtey- 
kápiau moyists. A itsipim. Itây- 
kännitaipòp. A kitsìnikiu. Osó- 
temanìk omt ninai: Tsú kanis 
tpitsinapaudunykag pa apisiks? 
A mstsiunie: A, mitogkemaiks 
nitittenniokiëu. Amóksisk apt siks 
pitsantòkiau. Nitanistaiu: Kit- 
akapogkuäimokig paau. A nnauk 
nistoa nitaisikaipiksig: pi akánists. 
Amói mitaikitatimmaii apt'siks. 
Nimátakatsitsitapiuäspa. Nitsinau- 
api'siuùs, Potúkik. fnnvaie nimú- 
takatauksitutsij pi piskuists. Kén- 
nimaie 17 kakütsin. 
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fighting and biting each other, 
beenuse they were happy to get 
something to eat. In the begin- 
ning ofthe day thev all ran out 
[to the prairie |, And [ when | in the 
morning the people came again to 
look at their snares, they were all 
put down ugain. Phen they knew, 

[that] it was a person, that treated 
the snares badlv. The food, that 
was put there, was all eaten up. 
They said [to one another |: Now 
this coming night we shall watch 
it [the buffalo-corral). 

In the night they sat all around 
this buffalo-corral. They all lay 
low [so that they could not be 
seen). Then they saw among 
these wolves a _ person walking 
with them. There they all came 
up to [the corrall, That person 
entered, Then [the people} all 
walked in a circle [around bum |. 
He began again to put down the 
snares, Then he was chased. He 
was caught. lere he was, he 
was just jumping about, He just 
clattered his teeth, His eves were 
burning. He had turned into a 
wolf about his eyes. He had 
begun to have hair on his face, 
[Also] about his fingers he had 
turned into a wolf. He was taken 
home to the lodges. He entered 
[a lodge). They all entered the 
same | lodge |. He was to tell the 
news. Then he was asked by the 
chief: How did vou eome to 
travel about among the wolves? 
He told him: Yes. mv wives 
dug a hole for me. These wolves 
pulled me out. 1 told them: You 
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will have profit from me. 1 wax 


the one, that let down the snares, 


Ll am used to these wolves. 1 


shall not be a real person again. 


Ll have turned into a wolf now. 
Let me loose. Now I will not 
do harm any more to the buffnlo- 
corruds. And now the boiling is 
euled. 

[OE Wissran-Dovar mhi 148 
sqq-} 


The man who was pitied bv wolves &c. 


Omá mimatig k, natokemi 
otoykemaika, okásiks niuokskemni 
ukúunautsiau.  Mútaugekoyian, 
A atstuyiu. Nogkipasimiu, mit- 
toykainimiun. Ki ánksipivinam 
mageksontigep. topakiiau. Otsiy”- 


kauni fpszmu. Tamitokèkau. 
Á“yputau _kokúyi. _Hiksimiko. 


Sákinupinu, itúgtsimian Aisuistsi- 
koni esin. Itanistsin otoykéman: 
Sutszepit. Mauistsaps, akaitapii 
mamikä piks. Toe kenaunpi’siiaiks. 
Kanûiistsinu iksisùkui. Itsitúipi- 
maiks. Otánikniks: A moistsimnie, 
saantsik, anaunysint. Matsiniau, 
niisôiau, pekisau, minoiau, mau- 
knits, manistépiksistipig pi. A'n- 
nvaie nitskäpogkatin. Otiniknie: 


A'mmie paiiskiun. Kitáuanik, 
kikáisksinok, Kitunnants, kúy- 


kitapistutspij p. Kitaikitagkim- 
ntsköko. Ki moyk koküvigk 
otsitogekevij pi, aikamotin mûy- 
keoatlizp. Itämnukovyiu. 


A man, hits two wives, (and | 
his three children were verv 
hungry. ‘Fhey had nothing to eat. 
The winter had come. He was 
hunting about, he did not find 
my buffalo. And he had suffered 
very much for something to ent. 
They moved camp. He looked 
for his people. Then he camped. 
It snowed during the night, The 
snow was deep. [While] they 
were still sitting [in their lodge), 
they heard, some ane | was 
knoeking the snow off himself. 
He told his wife: Look ont. 
When she looked fout], there 
were _manv people, voung men. 
Thev all had wolf-robes. All of 
them had packed meat on their 
back. Then they began to go in 
[to Kie lodge). They said to him: 
There is some food, go out aud 
get it. There were tangaes, hoss- 
ribs, ribs, flanks, a breust, as 
thev are the choicest [parts of 
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THE MAN WHO WAS PITIED BY WOLVES &C. 


A ksökninu akaitapt _amóksi 
mamikä’piks, Stsikiks sail getsim 
ákitsipdtaiau. Annóma ikstmakiij- 
tiu movisim, Omú ninau dua- 
mistsiuaiks: Matsikiua, annoma 
küzkitogkanaiaukanoaii. Ki omi 
tikskam mauiki’ pi otsitanikaie: 
Matakiun saä ztsim maykitso- 
kamau. Itoykänasaksiau. Omá 
ninnua itanistsin otoykeémniks: 
Kiketmsksinoauauaiksnur Teká 
auatsiipsiua? Akéks, Anni ni- 
matsksinoanäniks. Omi ninaun 
_ úmistsiuniks:  Matsitapiaaiksau. 

Kaistúpitapiau. Otdmioküau. Ki 
apinako äntstsinaiks: Ikstuviu, 
matikopukiige p. Otanikaiks: Mat- 
sikin, apäküt. Komznistimiks 
nmúksi akAitapiiau úkauzkaniky- 
patakinu. A mistsiuniks: A°, tek 
annázk ninnunzk? O° makokuyi 
on, Ksinpiun nina, Olne 
tuviu MER, Sinopáun mii, 
Omaykúpikaii ninau,. df nuiksne 
iststhnit. 
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the buffalo]. In that way he was 


brought these things to eat, (The 
chief of the voung men) told 
him: Over there is somebody 
corralling. He says to vou, he 
nlready knows vou, [that/ vou 
are hungry, [and for that reason 
he wants you, that vou move 
over there [where he is). | When 
you come there] everybody will 
give von some food. And this 
night, when he got something to 
cat [from those voung men], he 
was saved by having something 
to eat. He was happy, having 
eaten huus fill, 

These many voung men would 
go to sleep. Some of them were 
going to make a fire outside. 
That lodge there was very small. 
That man told them: It does not 
matter [that means: there 1s no 
ahjection against it], that von all 
sleep im here. And one of the 
voung men told him: It does 
not matter, that they sleep ont- 
side. All of them went out. That 
man said to his wives: Do vou 
know them? {When he did not 
get any anawer, he said:| Who 
is n fool? Women [are fools}. 
[Then the women sud:} We 
don't know them. That man told 
[his wives): They are no human 
beings. They are false persons. 
Then thev slept. And im the mor- 
ning he told them [the voung 
menj; It is very cold, so we 
will not move, They told him: 
It does not matter, move [any- 
how). These many people will 
paok vaur lodge-poles. He said 
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Aitotsistutsiuaiks. OtZmokaks, 
Omt _O'maxkokuyi _ot4mok. 
Ksinapi omätamok. Ki Otátnvi 
omätamok. Sinopúi omátamok. 
Omagkapikati omátamok. Otay- 
kanä yekokniks nuaungsi, mix- 
ksoatägepi. Otánikaiks: Kakitupit. 
Apinakus Aksipiskinp. Kitáksi- 
noksatskoko. _ It&msokoytsiniu, 
otststsekinis. A ipiniinai. Aiszmò 
tEsitantstpostösgept manistdpiksis- 
bpig p iksisakuists. Ki otdimis- 
kminöksiu. A ister motuvi, otsit- 
amok omi Omegkokuyt. Otsit- 
anikate: Antpaiäköt. Nitaken- 
mit. Máâtsitapi anno mataptuzm. 
Kitúiksistsinoksätskoko. Otúpink- 
koys, __akanÂ ykanisauatapiskà 
moyists. A ukanananitotuìpstosiu. 
Otanikaie: Omi nimútsitapitapì- 
ix pinan. A upakiau. Om níinau 
alâ gekèmiu. Otsij knuni itotónie. 
I'kúnnotsinai. Ostoi itogykú- 
vmma. Îtanistsiuaie: Omi pískan 
ükitapistutsöp. A kitantònii mé- 
ksiniks. A kogtogkötop, A'itotsis- 
tutsiunie, ki nakanaukamotùu 
may ksoatoyp. Ly tsinaudsiun 
omig’k otogköniman nuungesì- 
nik. Ki Znmvaie nitakütsiu. 
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to them: Yes, who is the chief 
[that means: your chief]? [They 
answered:| Big-wolf is « chief, 
Old-cayote is a chief, Red-fox is 
a chief, Kit-fox is a chief, Big- 
skunk is a chief. Those are the 
chiefs. 

Me moved and came to them. 
Fhey invited him. Big-wolf in- 
vited him. Old-covote invited him 
also. And Red-fox invited him 
also. Kit-fox imvited him alzo. 
Big-skunk invited him also. They 
all gave him food, that he might 
eat. They said to hum: Just sit 
there, Ta-morrow we will corral, 
You will be given choice parts 
of ment. Then he suddenly heard, 
that they made noise, They made 
the buffalo jump off the cliff. 
What was brought to him after 
“ long wlile, were all the choice 
parts of the meat. And then he 
had plenty of food. [When] spring 
was getting near, he was inviteil 
by Big-wolf. He was told by 
him: Be prepared to go quickly. 
1 [that means: we, the whole 
tribe] am going to separate. These 
people are no persons. You have 
been given choice parts of meat. 
When it was morning, there was 
nobody at all in the lodges, 'I'hey 
all went to enter their holes | be- 
ing wolves, coyotes &e.]. | Big- 
wolf} said to him: We belong 
over there in that other place. 
They [the man and his familv | 
moved. That man was an owner 
of beaver-rolls. He zot to his 
tribe. Fhey [the Peigans | were 
very hungry. From him they got 
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something to eat. [le smid to 
[his tribe]: We will move to the 
buffalo-corral over there. We will 
take the carcases. From that we 
shall have something to eat. They 
moved and came there, and they 
were all saved by having some- 
thing to eat. He became a chief, 
because he found the food. And 
now the boiling is ended. 


Ked-head. 


A kui-Pekdni om manikä pi 
mätogkuiig kaunyiu, úistamitsi- 
tapaukunaitg’k. Omá manikä- 
piun Aimitsiu Pekáni. Iksístsiu. 
Oimt oksists Anistaiin Maistike. 
Otskenetiun maistoiks ki mami- 
atsikumiiks. Itautóyiau omi mant- 
kä pi, ithutoiomiop. Omiksi ots- 
kéunetämiks úistemanii Mekyoto- 
ku: Imitsts annú akéu. Omim 
a km-Pekämua otsinaim ot4nni 
mätaiomiu. Oma manikä pi mat- 
soaps stmoytoùtstu omt akékoan. 
A nistsiuaie: A ykunogpokisûp, 
Otúnikaie: Imitainikt Mékvoto- 
kimi, mitakitsitom, Ki onu mant- 
kä piua otsikimmok isistsiks. Ki 
omá Meékyotoki niua mätogkui- 
niu. Oms manikä piua Amistsiu 
omt akékoän: A°, nitáksinitau 
Mékvotokä ni. Omá manikä piua 
itúpistutsim omi it. A tiksiksìsa- 
koste, itsitstomnie Ánnauk oyki- 
niks. Itsittpo Meékvotokä ni. 
A iistoykoytuate, Itakeuâsin. likt 
tsinakèu. Stémsepitotonie, mütsi- 


There was a voung man of 
the ancient Peigans, he had no 
clan, he camped about alone, 
Fhat voung man killed the 
Peigans. He had a mother. His 
mother was called Crow-woman. 
His pets were crows and mag- 
pies. [Women] would come to 
that voung man, they came to 
marry him. His pets used to tell 
Red-head [this was the name of 
that voung man): Kill that wo- 
man. There was a chief of the 
ancient Peigans, whose [literally 
his) daughter did not [want to) 
marry. There was a good-looking 
voung man, he went towards 
that girl. Me snid to her: Let 
us be together. She told him: If 
vou kill Red-head, 1 shall marry 
[vou]. And that young man was 
pitied by wolverines. And that 
Red-head could not be killed. 
Phat voung man told the girl: 
Yes, 1 shall kill Red-head. That 
voung man sharpened [Hiterally: 
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tsipimatsaie. St4mitotsiksästunie, 
omi _opitim _ómoxstaisomöspt., 


Sauumúisopuyinakus, itäisamiu, 
ki oma kipitäkeu Aukskinisomöstu, 
Omi aké itsipúauinai, otsitsi- 
nauiskipokaie. A mistsiuxg komi 
kipitike: Nat, noxkspinmmokit, 
nimogtoto, koykóa nügekitsitoms. 
Nimatatomig pa. Otánik omi 
kipitike: Noykúa otoykémaiks 
initsiu. Ofskánetämiks Anntks- 
auki. Annógsk kitäkspum. A npo- 
kaxkainmiuaie. 


CMtaipisau, amoksr maistoiks ki 
mtsiktmiks itawinistsinu om 
kipitike Maistáke: Nánapiniua ki 
näaikinakim. Itoz-pókiauiniau. 
A nnikäukinai, âzkiapapòtsinat. 
Visttotauaninu, auintststaunie Mi- 
kvotoki nt. Anúkate ninùpintu ki 
niwaikinakim, initsis. A uto Mú- 
kvotokÂ’ni, amit oksists itsitep- 
stksin. Otdnikaie: O'ytòkit an- 
nogk mitâiaisistsikù. Kitskáne- 
timiks iikdstoksovij. Piniuitsis. 
Annükaie akéna, tsipim. Omù 
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put in order) an elk-horn [that 
he had|. It got to be very sharp, 
he put it awav along the calf- 
side of his leg. He went to Red- 
head. He came close to him. He 
turned into a waman. He was 
[now |a very good-looking woman. 
Fhen he came there in the night, 
he did not enter. Then he huid 
himself near by, where that old 
woman [Red-head’s mother) had 
got her water. Before day-hight 
he [Red-head] went to hunt, 
and that old woman went after 
morning-water [that means: went 
early after water). That woman 
(vig. the voung man who had 
turned to a woman] got up, she 
kissed her | Red-head’s mother]. 
She [that voung man) said to 
that old woman: Mother, help 
me, Ì have come, that 1 might 
marry vour son, | nm not mar- 
ried. She was told by that old 
woman: My son kills his wives. 
[lis pets are the ones [that tell 
him to do so), Naw IT shall help 
vou. She [that young man] went 
home with her. 

When they entered, these 
crows and magpies told that old 
woman Crow-woman: She has a 
mans eves, and she has a man’s 
legs. They Bew towards him [ Red- 
head |. There he was, he came 
home with the pieces of the car- 
case. They flew ta him, they told 
Ked-head: There is one with a 
mans eyes and with a man's 
legs, Kill him. Red-head came 
home, his mother went out to 
meet him. She told him: Lústen 
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RED-HEAD, 


kipittkena itsipim, ki omt oxkót 
sákoupim. Itótsisapuyiua omi ake 
mt oxka nansuarkimiaueyinai, 
gkaupin. Ki om akéun itsikt- 
mau, Itsinauiskipiun, itoy,kótsiunie 
omistsi atsikini, kart 1 taukatiz- 
piuists, ki omí mókàkin, 12 pox- 
tóyp sami, mi gtekomiuiig - 
pinie. Ki Autsoyiu omi mökakin, 
ki úysimiumie. Otatsistotoknie, 
Oimiksi otskÁnetämiks mütaiokau. 
Otsuanikiiks Mekvotokä ni: Má- 
takèunts, nánapinina ki nänaiki- 
nakim, A’isoovi kokuústs, ki its- 
istsikoinn omiksi otskánetamiks. 
Isistapaunniëiks, itapaskammuiks, 
matápt mut gkitapogtoogs. 


Aisitovi kokuists, ki apingkuyi 
ksiskemmnutuni omt akéua otanik 
Mékvotokä n: O mum atsóaskùyi 
aküúnitapauop, kágkitotonaukt. 
Mûtsisemoa 1tsúkau. Oma akéun 
itsnnaukimiunie, ki omt itotsim 
it, itsits4pistaimaie oytókisait, 
ki Ainitsiua, ki itstutomoylua, 
ki itotsimmotau. Aïpig tsiu. Ki 
omiksi mamiatsikimiks itútnua- 
niau. A nistsiau omi kipitake: 
Amó paxkäxsinig kaie, &kai- 
nitau MékyotokÂ nina. Kitauan 
„Aken. Aitapòmaykau om 
kipitäke. Ki áinoyiu oxkót, ékai- 
nitùinai. Otánik omá kipitakeu 
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to me, now Ì get tired. Your 
pets eat awfully much. Dont 
kill her. There is a woman, she 
eame in. That ok woman entered, 
and her son came in the last. 
She [Red-head's mother} stood 
before that woman. Her son fin- 
ally went to the upper part of 
the lodge, he was seated alrendy. 
And that woman [the young mau | 
went to the upper part of the 
ladge. She kissed him, she gave 
him mocensins, ornamented with 
quills, and pemmican, mixed with 
medicine, that he might love her. 
And he ate that pemmican, and 
he liked her. She cheated him. 
T'hose pets never slept. They told 
Red-head: She is not a woman, 
she has a mans eyes, and she 
hus a mans legs. lour nights 
passed, and his pets got tired. 
They flew away, they were watch- 
ing about, if there were some 
people coming [that they might 
tell Red-head to kill them]. 
Five nights passed, and in the 
morning that woman was told hy 
Red-head: Let us go into that 
forest over there, that you may 
look on my head for lice. It was 
not a long while, then he fell 
asleep. That woman put his head 
down, and took the elk-horn, 
she hammered it in into lus 
ear, and she killed him, and shie 
scalped him, and she ran away. 
She was far away. And those 
magpies flew to [the lodge |. They 
said to that old woman: ‘Phis 
one [meaning: vou} may die a 


bad death, Red-head is killed, 
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maumiatsikimike: Kitâipotopinan. 
Atstunskui tákitapogpinan, ki 
mitistofks mitúmmoists ákitapoiau. 
Ki om mamkà’ piu sotämoto. 
Itemiâtayayiu. Omi otoki’ni std 
mog kotsiu omi akékoân. Sot4m- 
itominat, ki itegtsinautsim omt 
mafgsi otsinaisini. Kénnimate 
tfpauauatutsipin A kai-Pekäni. 
Kinnimaie 1x kakuútsiu. 
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You used to say „She ie u 
woman ’. ‘Then that old woman 
ran. And she saw her son, [that | 


he was killed. That old woman - 


was told by the magpies: We 
let you go [that means: we won't 
have anything to do with you. 
We shall go to the forest, and 
the crows will go to the hills. 
And that voung man [that had 
been turned into a woman, and 
who had taken now his own shape | 
then came home. He came up 
going in a circle [and showing 
his scalp). He then gave his scalp 
to that girl. Then she married 
him, and then he took his father- 
melaw's chieftainship. And from 
hat time he was the leader of 
the ancient Peigans, while they 
were moving. And now the bail- 
ng is ended. 
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The deserted children. 


Ormntk A kat-Pekämun ikiwó- 
kunaiiu. Opokásinn 1 kanékoy- 
pitàunykau. Oma _ninaipokau 
itogkónoyiu omiksim kstsit. Amó 
opokúsina 1x, tsiteeykatstuaiks. 
Omá ninnipokau itegekvapasaini- 
kyävaviu. A mistsiu únmi: Annt- 
ksiskaie kststi _nitoykóniman. 
Annúyka opokúsinugka 17 tax 
kig tstua. Nimûtoytotàkiz puiks. 
Oma minau sotdmsaksiu. Itsausto, 
Anistsiu annóm _matápìuzm: 


Long ago the ancient Peigans 
were all camped together. All 
the children went out to play. 
A chief's-child found some sca- 
shells. All these children erowded 
together and took them away. 
That chief's-child ran home erv 
ing. He told his father: 1 found 
there some sea-shells, The chil- 
dren erowded together and took 
them away. T did not get any 
of them. That chief then went 
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Noykóa anniksisknie kstsiü otox- 
kóniman. Mútogctotakinaiks. dfn- 
nisk opokúsinisk itsiniótoinmks. 
Annóyk äkopakiop. A ksipuyi- 
mikiâ’ssataiau.  Sot4mopakiop. 
Omi ninau itsikitaipuyin. A ika- 
kùtutsop. Omi m&nistamt 19e tet- 
tipuimikiùkina. A tiksisemò amò- 
ksi ómaykaikèkoaiks Amistsian 
oysisouiks: Annaykimàk. 1tiz- 
kénaumatapomaykaii. A iszmo 
omá kimmatapsaykùmapi, Akspa- 
pimiu, itskótaipiu. A niststu omi- 
ksi akékoaiks: A'eù, mi'sáuakti, 
kokúnunists &kaisauainakuyi. Ot- 
sitzsksapiniokiiks, ki otänikaiks: 
Kitsaiépits. A niststuaiks: Sí, 
mitsémeni, Zkaisauninakuyi kú- 
kununists. Otánikaiks: Aiskótos 
omiksisk pokáiksk, akitsksinig p, 
sakütyetsisi movists. Nitákogtot- 
tsaanantau koápsspiks. Matsisz- 
múa itskotúiau omikst pokaiks. 


A nistsiau üustonuaike: Af kai- 
taukskitsp. Kokununsts ekm- 
sauninakuyi. 


Itäyrkenauagkanan. Otótami- 
sooysau, kúksinimiau mämap- 
ists, Itsittpauauagskatan. A isemo 
itoykóniminu potútskuvi. Sotd- 
moytsapbinu. Mtoykónimiau omi 
zsdmake. A naniau: Na'úiau, 
amótauk kismakomi. A tsiszmo 
menistaminai atogekónovyiiau. Ni 
túyi smiau: Na'aiau, amómuk 
kiménistùmi. Itémsokoytoyiiau, 


out. He cried over the camp. 
He told these people: My son 
found there some seg-shells. He 
did not get any of them. 'Ehose 
children took them away. Now 
let us move. We shall push the 
grass up [to cover the tracks). 
Then they moved. That chief 
stood back alone. They all moved. 
He pushed the grass up with 
the lodge-pole. After a long while 
these big girls said to their 
vounger brothers and sisters: Go 
home and get sometlung to eat 
[for us all}. They all started to 
run [home]. After a long while 
a poor boy with sore eyes [liter- 
ally: his eves were sore| came 
back. He told the girls: Oh, my 
elder sisters, our lodges have 
disappeared. They threw dust in 
his eves, and told him: You are 
lying. He said to them: No, Î 
am right, our lodges have dis-_ 
appeared. They told him: When 
the children come back, we shall 
know, if the lodges are stall there, 
We shall fill your eyes with dust. 
After a short while the children 
came back, They told their elder 
sisters: We are deserted, Our 
lodges have disappeared. 

Then they all went home, 
When they came in sight [of 
the place where the lodges had 
been), thev only saw the deserted 
camp-ground. They walked about. 
After n while they found the 
trail [of their parents who had 
moved}. 'Phey followed it. They 
found a long round stone. They 
said: Mother, here is your long 
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amöiisk kipitáke, Otúnikoainunie: 
Puysapugtsik.  1tsitámetakinn. 
Stámitotöyinuaie, tsimá kipitú- 
keinai. U'nisogkòini kváiovin. 
A nistsinunie: Naitys, kitómi- 
bama kumitsis, nagkitsisiksipo- 
kinàn. Ki oykúmatsiua otómitam. 
A nistsiuaiks: Sot&mipik, nókò- 
saki, omt istópik. Aikòkò, amis- 
tstuniks: Nákdsaki, kaniig ten- 
poxkisik. Kúinaiskinaiks _iká- 
kaiimi, kägkitsitanpoyksistskìno- 
pokomt. Omù túkskem akékoan 
omi oysis Anistsiu: Piniókatàki, 
nitsfkstùnnoau omú _ kipitáke. 
Asèmis, Atdmikstsinig'tsit noy- 
tokisi, _muksinikisi. A ukenaio- 
kaiau. Omá kipitáken itsipúan. 
Homátapikeykokitsiuniks. _ Omú 
saykûmapiua itsikstsinipiu (nists, 
ltsipûypauamnai, Anistsnni omí 
Kipitäke: At, na'ú, kimmokit, 
Kamótsokinan, _ kitákogekùaimo- 
kig pinàn. Otániknie: Kaká, mat- 
üyxketatskokit. Anní kisis annóm 
itskitsis, A nistsinaie: Sá, nn'ú, 
IKsikäpsiu uisísn, kitáksikùpisto- 
tok, Mátsoksimmats, mitáksimà- 
tamau. 
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round stone [used as a whet- 
stone). Again after a while they 
found an lodge-pole. They said in 
the same way: Mather, here is 
your lodge-pole. Then they sud- 
denly heard, there was an old 
woman. Phey were told by her: 
Elis way. Then they were happy. 
Fhen they came, where the old 
woman was. Her pet-animal was 
n bear. They told her: Grand- 
mother, forbid vour dog to bite 
us [literally: that he might hite 
us), And she forbade her dog. 
She told them: Come right in, 
my children, sit down over there. 
[When] it was night, she told 
them: My children, lie all of 
you with the head to the centre 
of the lodge. There are a great 
many mice, [so there is danger] 
that they might bite your huir 
off. One girl told her vounger 
brother: Don’t sleep now, 1 am 
very much afraid of that old 
woman. Watch her. You [must 
bite the end of my ear, when 
she is going to kill us. All of 
them slept. That old woman gol 
up. She began to cut their heads 
oft. That boy bit his elder sister. 
She jumped up, she told that old 
woman: Oh mother, pitv me. 
Let us live, you will have nse 
of us [she means only herself 
and her hittle brother). She was 
told by {the old Woman |: Come 
on, ge and get me water to put 
it in the pot. Leave that vounger 
brother of vours here. She ans- 
wered her: No, mother, mv 
vounger brother is very dirty, he 
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A moyiu omi Kipitäke, otii- 
nix tnteys omiksisk pokuiks otsi- 
koxkokitaks. A iszmo omütanik 
omi kipittke: Summóúsit. Nikú- 
kitsinig ta. Sotémsimàtamiu omi 
oysis. Niëteytai üitòtò. Itsinóyin 
ami suyéstamikin. A nistsinaie: 
Ato, amistóm suvéstamiki, noy- 
ksikimmokinùn, noykopdmipio- 
kinan. Otánikaie: A°‚ kipotonakit. 
Ki anmatapotònniuaie. A mistst- 
ume: Aiau, katstuokomipum. 
Otánikaie: Anke, istogrkitopit 
nokakini. Omá akékoän omim 
ponoküäutokä’mi Anistomaie. O’x- 
toainikt, annayk Kipitakeuagk 
ani katsiniki, auúnistsis: Keka, 
nistsa minùtesau. 'Pakitsipiy ts. 
Sotdmamiaupu, Aupemò, itsis- 
tapistsipataknie. A iszino omá 
kipitakeua itsinig katsiua omi 
akékotn. A/niststuaie; Anétakit. 
Omtm _ponokautokä ni otanik: 
Kéka, nistsa nitdssau. A nistsi- 
vate: Ahúu, nitvinonikita pd, 
Aitòtù miëteeytal, matsinoyiunts 
omi akékoün. Omim ponokáuto- 
kim Aitapò, amistomaie: A mo- 
maie üykaurniu: Nisisn nitdssan. 
Wtupokig kinimaie. Omi suvé- 
stemiki Anistsiu: Amóm psóau- 
pemipiok? Ki otánikaie: Kipotó- 
nokit. Aitotópiunie. A niststunte: 
Aishäu, mätpagxkûysinisikapoko- 
mipùümini. _Otánikaie: Auke, 
nopaaun istópit. ltsóoinm. Tétsi- 
kuytsim aitototsiminai, Mtantinai: 
Vstsipiikenn. Ty’ pistsistatinai. 
Kinnvaie itoykúimiu omú kipit- 
üke. 
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will dirty you, He is not heavy, 
[will pack him on my back. 
Slie saw, that the old woman 
was boiling those cluldren, whose 
heads she had cut off. After a 
while that old waman told her 
again: Go after water. 1 will boil 
[some more of these children's 
meat), She then packed her 
vounger brother on her back. 
She came to the river. She saw 
there a water-bull. She told hum: 
Help us, this water-bull here, 
pity us, take us neross. He told 
her: Yes, look on my head for 
liee, just for a while. And she 
began to look for liee on his 
head. She told him: Ob, vour 
lice taste good. He told her: 
Come on, sit down on my back. 
That mirl said to an elk-hend 
there [on the shore of the river |: 
If von hear, that that old woman 
calls for me, tell her then: Wait, 
[ am wiping my vounger brother. 
[In the mean time] 1 shall be far 
awiy. She got on the water-bull, 
she erossed, she ran awav [with 
her hittle brother). After a while 
that old woman called the garl. 
She told her: Hurry up. That 
elk-head said to her: Wat, | 
um wiping my vounger brother, 
She [the old woman) said to her: 
Ol ves, 1 shall go after [vou]. 
She came to the river, she did 
not see the girl. She came to 
that elk-head, she told it: This 
is the one, tnt was always suving: 
[am wiping my younger brother. 
She broke the hend. [Therefore 
elk-heads do not talk nowadays 
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Omi nkékoan ki oysts kaiik- 
stpig tsiau. Aikokò, moyists ilsi- 
minian. Aiskinatsiu, 1tsttokomu 
movyists. _ Iteytpaipstsätsimiau. 
A nkönimiau okóauat. Omt kitsi- 
mik is taitinistsiu omi oksistoni: 
Na'ú, amúuok koykón, Omá ui 
nau itanin: Hi, kayknukokos, 
A'nistsiu atoykéman: Sattiseuis. 
Oma akéun itsáksiun, itsinóyiu 
otdnui ki oykói, Otanikaie: Nait, 
nitsiksistsikòù, Amiúuoka kozkon. 
Sotämatsipim, Anistsiu Ómi: n- 
naygkauk aunúyk opokásin ikskí- 
tau. Omá nkékoän sotémistsiskoy- 
toiipim únni ki oksists okúai, Om 
nin itsl’gepaipiu. Itantu: Ik- 
skitaungk akâytintoyp. Ksiska- 
nitutunii nitsikskeniaupakii. Om 
akékoän ki oysis omima mis- 
tsfsinai sotémitsisksipistaiau, Omá 
kipitákeiy’k otómitam Anistun 
Sovisksi, mokdkiinni. Omá kipit- 


any more. | She said to the water- 
bull: Why does not thuis one take 
me ueross? And she was told by 
him: Look on my head for liee, 
just for a while. She came and 
sat by him. She said to him: 
Oh, vour hee have n bad-death- 
dirty taste [4 e. a damned dirty 


taste), He told her: Come on, 


sit on the nether part of my back, 
He went in [the water). He came 
swimming to the middle of the 
water. He said: 1 am going to 
throw my back sideways. He 
dive with her. That is the way, 
that that old woman died. [If 
that old woman had not been 
killed off, there would he still 
such women nowndavs. | 

That girl and her vounger 
brother went very far off. It was 
might, [when | they saw the lodges. 
IE was dark, they went among 
the lodges. They began to look 
mto[ench lodge, They found their 
(own) lodge. From the door [the 
girl | said to their mother: Mother, 
here is vour bov. ‘What man 
[their father] said [to his wife]: 
Ah, vou must have a child [that 
means: Î won't have anything 
ta do with those children of 
vours, Í don't acknowledge them 
as my ownl. He said to his 
wife: Go out and see it. ‘That 
woman went out, she saw her 
daughter and her son. She was 
told by [her daughter]: Mother, 
Lam very tired. Here is your 
son. Phen she [the woman] en- 
tered, she told her husband: 
Here are some of the children, 
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ükeua Anistsinnie Sovisksi: Amoin 
mökakinai. O mim ntsonskui 1s- 
tsisksisatot. Ki istsiksásit. Kitak- 
mini, ‘katò. Pinsákapòt. Aupakt- 
isi annóma Pekániua, istsitapot 
omá nkékoan ki oysis. Istapóto- 
ki amöia möókakini istoy- 
kotsisau, akitiruatominu, kimma- 
fpstau. Aipistotsist annóm Peká- 
niu, tsitsepömag kat. Omi ninau 
uiskotamiszpiua, matápt mizskit- 
sitsitsis, #potoii omiksi pokúiks, 
Aikòkù, Sovisksiua itóto. Otanik 
apitam: Kitapotoaua auntksisk 
pokiks? A mistsinaie: A 


sil, 


A tiksisamo Pekdniua, otsitap- 
aukuniiige pi, _ nutemáksènina, 
mugkaontägepi. Kint matoykono- 
viuats. Omù akékonna ki oysis 
omistsim mémapists itápaisekotsi- 
miau 1tskitgksists. Htirakapimatan. 
Aisamò omâ saykúmapiua únis- 
tsin únists: Annoyk nitaksipiski. 
A nmistsäki kogtokist. Imakätoy- 
toùunikt, matapiun aiustsekinis, 
pinsdsapit, kitäkotemtsipstauat- 


kik er en en en 
Lal 
that were deserted. That girl 


then forced her way into her 
father's and her mothers lodge. 
Phat man jumped out, He said; 
Some of the deserted [children | 
have come here. In the mormng 
they moved all together. That 
girl and her vyounger brother 
were tied to a tree. There was 
an old woman, her dog 
called Curly, it was a wise Tdog]. 
That old woman said to Curly: 

Here is some pemmican. Hide 
it over there in the forest. And 
hide yourself. T shall call you. 
Don’t come out [theu). When 
these Peigans move, go over there 
to that girl and her vounger 
brother. Go and turn them loose, 
and give this pemmican to them, 
they will eat it, They are poor. 
When these Peigans have moved 
far, then follow up. The chief 
looked back [towards the camp- 
ground), if there might be some 
people, whe would uutie those 
children. It was might, Curly 
came to [the old woman). He 
was nsked by his old woman: 

Did von turn loose those chil- 
dren? He told her: Yes. 

It was after a long time, [that | 
the Peigans, where they camped 
about, nearly died for [want of | 
something to eat. They did not 
find the buffalo. That girl and 
her younger brother were picking 
up things, that were left, about 
the old camp-ground. They began 
to make a shelter. After a long 
while that boy told his elder 
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sister: Now Ï shall make n huf- 


ed 
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aki ótki. Omt sagekumapiun 
stämistapù, A iszmò om akekoan 
itúgtoyiu, Ótapisini otststsekins. 
N'ioytoviu, matäpiks #uaniau: 
Isémmok, omakaie Ómaykainiu, 
akogpinaniu. Tmitúiks mótuintoii, 
pokiiks gustsekini. Omú akékoän 
itsészpiua, mütsitapiskò. Omi oy- 
sis Aipiminai. Otánikmie: Kitsi- 
Ekoykoniäps, kimüukseszps? An- 
nógk nitákatsistauaki. Tikükimat, 
pinétsesepìt. MatsZpeniki, kimút- 
akatsikimozep. Annóm kitákitskit, 
Kitsiy; kauanun túkitnpo. A uke, 
takatauakt. dnmistsaki kogytokis. 
Pinétszpit. Stämistapo omá ma- 
nikä’pi. Aiszmo omt akékoan, 
matäpiks ki pokâiks otaiistsèkinis 
ki imitaiks otâtoys, ki mekakt- 
mau, mûtatszpinats. A iszmò its- 
ókau. Omi oysis omt òtûk omij- 
tsitsipistauniàkiok. Otániknie: 
A nniin ótòk. Ïfsipuan. I'ksisa- 
kuists itomátapitstomtau annóis- 
tsim m&mùàpists. A uytotöminu- 
hists, Omi oysis otânik: Anke, 
nnókimat. Soyisksiun _nitúkito- 
tapoykatan. 
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fnlo-corenl. There is [a reason to 
have] vour ear [open]. Even if 
you hear, that people are making 
noise, don't look out, 1 will 
throw a kidney at vou. That 
buy then went away, After a 
long while that girl heard, that 
many people made noise. She 
heard, (that) the people said: 
Look, over there is a big buffalo, 
he wall jump over the eliff. 'Dhe 
dogs howled all over [the camp], 
the children made noise. ‘That 
girl looked ont, there was no 
person [to be seen). Her vounger 
brother entered. She was told by 
him: You are disobedient, why 
did you look out? Now 1 shall 
lead the buffalo again. Try hard, 
don't look out. If yon look out 
again, will not pity you again. 
l shall leave vou right here. 1 
shall zo to our tribe. Naw, T shall 
lead the buffalo again. There is [a 
reason to have] vour ear (open, 
Don’t look again. Then that voung 
man went away. After a long 
while, when the people and the 
children made noise and the dogs 
howled, then that girl tried hard, 
she did not look out, After a long 
while she slept. Her vounger bro- 
ther threw a kidney to her in the 


‚lodge. He said to her: Here is « 


kidney. She got up. They (the 
boy md. lus sister] commenced to 
scatter pieces of meat over those 
old camp-grounds. They filled 
them up [with pieces of meat |. 
Her Younger brother told her: 
Now, make pemmican. T shall 
pack it on Curly's back, 
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Aiksistsiunie, omt manikä piua 
itpssemiu df km-Pekäni, kt auy- 
konovinaie. A'ikòke, movtsts 
itaytüpaispistsatsim. A moyiua 
Sovisksii. Ttsaupiinat polini, autz- 
mäkseninai. my ksoatäy pi. 1tsip- 


stanistsiuaie: Sovisksí, amúinie, 
kaykitsoatligp. Soyisksiun itsi- 


pûgkipiksiu. Omäü kipitikeua 
anistsiuaie: Atau, maukmkststip- 
anistsiuaie? A gkenatunotsinar, 
Omá mamikä prun isttst plint, 
A'nistsin omt kipitúke: A moin 
mökakini, 
poksoyimau. Mütaniststuate: Anis- 
tsisa kfsa, annóma Pekéniun 
aykitsksistutsiua, O mùpists mat- 
sitsksapokekags.  Akitogrkoinu, 
Nitsipiski. Annöyk nitakagskai. 
Omá kipitäkena Anistsina otZnni: 
Annikstsk itsikitsistsipistaiks, dnni 
“uaniu omi saykûúmaptu. Itstisto. 
Amu: Annáyka ikskitauagk 
gnni Aunniu, üykitsksistutsòs. 
Sot£mopakinu Ómùpists. Itzy- 
känaiisksapokekau ómäpists. Omi 
ünni Ómäpis mâtsitstakiuats iksi- 
sakuyi. Omi maniki piua Anistsin 
omi úmists: Naütokeemi ogekinii 
miauinsakit. OO mim akimóxts 
osaki istsoksistakit, Omt únni ka 
oksists Aitsipimi okóai. Otäniko- 
rumtiks: Kaiksimmatstnoaii mó- 
kösiks. Omá manikä piua uistsiu 
muni: Oma osúka spsinipis. Ae 
spugkiakiinai, bukskdmi omiksi 
oykinaiks 1y, tsitsitsisksistùniuate. 
A nmirmaukinai omi, initstunie. 
Omi oksists maätaniststuate; Oma 
osák _spsinipis. A ispuykiakin, 
itsitsopksisttniuaie. Kenninnuki- 
nai, matsinitstus, A maksimtsiu- 


Soyisksiun kagkito-. 
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[When | it was done, that young 
man looked for the anctent Pei- 
gans, wrd he found them. [When | 
it was night, he looked into each 
of the lodges. He saw Curly. 
He [Curly] was sittmg by the 
campefire, he nearly died for 
[want of | something to eat. Me 
[the bov | said to him into the 
lodge: Curly, here is something, 
that you can eat. Curly threw 
his head up. That old woman 
said to [the bov]: Alas, why 
does he [i‚e. why do you) tell 
him something false? He is aw- 
fully hungry. Phat voung man 
entered. He said to that old wa- 
man: Here 12 pemmiean, that 
you can eat with Curly. He sud 
also to her: Pell your son-in-law, 
that these Petgans can move back, 
Let them come baek and camp 
again in their old camp-grounds, 
They will get something to eat. 
| made a buffalo-corral. Now 
shall go home [to the shelter he 
made before). 'Fhat old woman 
told her daughter: OF those [twa | 
children, that were tied back [to 
the treel, this is what the bov 
[one of them two]says. He [the 
son-tu-law | cried over the camp. 
He smd: That [hoy], that was 
deserted, gays this, that we 
should move back. Phen they 
moved back to their old camp- 
grounds. They all came back 
and camped im their old camp- 
grounds. He did not put anv 
meat in his fathers old camp- 
ground. ‘That voung mau told 
his elder sister: [Take] two mus- 
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cles of buffnlo-legs, [and] cook 
them hard. Hang up a piece of 
back-fat over there at the upper 
end of the lodge. His father and 
his mother entered his lodge. 
The boy and his sister} were 
told by them: 1 am glad to see 
my children. That young man 
told his father: Lick up to that 
piece of hack-fut [on high), 
(When) he raised his head, he 
[the boy] hit bim on the throat 
with one of the muscles of buf- 
falo-legs, There that one was, he 
killed him. He told his mother 
also: liek up to that piece of 
back-fat [on high], [When] she 
raised her head, he hit her [also] 
with [one of those muscles). And 
there she was, he killed her too. 
He Killed his father and his mo- 
ther. And the dogs have separa- 
ted [after having had their meal]. 

[Cf Gemser. blt 50 sqq., 
Wissrer-Devant mbi 138 sqg., 
Giminngia, jaf AVI, 108 sqg., 
Donser cl 83 sqq., Dorsey tap 
DT sqq., Dorsrr-Krornen ta 203 
st, lowie an 142 sag. | 


Blue-face. Another version. 


Amó dkauyta itukunatin. 
Om matsoöpunikäpiu, mutoy- 
keminats. Minokapiu. A iststsiu 
múksèpuvi, itanístsiu omi otd- 
kùii: Asckunápèuakiöp, Ki ómiks- 
kaukinu témoytapautunykhinu. 
Mátomiiykauakiuaiks.  Ltsitótos 


Fhese ancient people were 
camped. There was a fine voung 
man, he was not married. V'hey 
had happy times [that means: 
they had plenty to eat]. [When] 
summer was coming elose, then 
he told his partner: Let us go 
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omim apikskeinitm. Lnúsinat. 
Itúiksiskayküyiausie. A istatsi- 
auaie, _mäsykopitsi ypauanisate. 
Ki omí mistsisi omí manikä piu 
4nniaie itótsisksipistsiu opoküx- 
katsimàn. — … Témitsitotsinistinai. 
TAmistapdiau. Itáuìkiau einí. Ki 
imomauk, úiäypauanin. Itútamt- 
ùupiau. Itékeeysimiau omîm apiks- 
keimiim. A/uaninu: Annúyk ko- 
kúsi, istúikokùsi, omim apik- 
skèiniuzm fksinipitsiu, Táma- 
kiiinu. Omf manikäpiun kokùy: 
itâtsimau. Itsitsinikuyiu ninaiks 
omim npikskeinim. Auánistslu: 
Annóyk kokúiyk mútäksikamo- 
mats. A ksimpitsiu. 


Sotémepù. Témapùistu auk, 
suiópokskui úuteggkuinàtsiu, Ot 
sttaijiskij: pt, Aumatapoiistog- 
kim. AkBykaudisaikuyiu eintun, 
dAkäigekanáumeykimì òkósiks. Ki 
omm apikskèiniuem sotZmikn- 
motu, annóggk istuyii om mi 
niki pina Aitsinikatsinaie, migskel 
nipitsat. Matsiktuàtsin, kämotai- 
nai. Omt apikskèini tAmsaikuyi- 
naii. _ StAmiksekoAninat òkós. 
Wemómeykiminai, Oms apikskéi- 


and hunt about, And there they 
were, they then were walking 
about. They had not got anv- 
thing vet. They came toa scabhy 
buffalo-cow. She was stuck [in 
the snow]. They were punching 
her. They were trying to make, 
that she might jump out [of the 
snow). And that young man had 
tied his quill-ornament to that 
stick [he was punching with]. 
Then it [that ornament) fell off 
[from the stick] by the side of 
[the buffalo-cow }. Then they went 
away. They hunted the buffalo. 
And there they [the buffalo J were, 
they jumped over the cliff. They 
[the two partners) were sitting 
on the edge [of the cliff]. They 
were \nughing at the scabby 
buffalo-cow. They sud: Now to- 
night, if it is a cold night, the 
scabby buffalo-cow will freeze. 
Phen they went home. That might 
that voung man had invited [some 
people]. He was telling the men 
about that scabby buffalo-cow. 
He said to them: Now to-night 
she will not be saved. She will 
freeze. 

Phen it became summer. Then 
it was some time in the fall, 
the leaves were yellow. They 
were coming near [the place), 
where they had been corralling. 
All the buffaloes had calves al- 
ready. All their calves were big 
already. And that scabby huf- 
falo-cow was then saved, [which | 
that voung man tis last winter 
hind heen talking about, that she 
would freeze. There was nothing 
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miun itantstsin omi okús: Kinna 
akotäpseman, Ki omatôiau, T'em- 
itotöiau omtma mâtepitm. Tém- 
unistsiu omt oxkóvi: Kakó, 
annotápsamisa _kinna- Annóma 
atsóuskui nitákitäupi. Omá sny- 
kirnwapin Anistsin oksists: Nimút- 
üksksmoäua. Oma akén Anis- 
tstumie: Kitakeksinonu. Anno 
ostoksiai itotskustoksin. Oma 
sagkûúmapiu soldmoytò. 


T&mitsipim _omum _movyisim. 
Maniststps, omauk annüyk O'ts- 
kùstoksiuagk, _ okänistaununy- 
kigpi. Temikimò. Temitotòpin- 
nie. Matstnapskuviuatsaie. Om 
saykimaplua itséksiua. Otsi- 
potoxs, mâtainimatsnie oykdts- 
ists. Otsikoamna maitt. Wämst- 
kzin. Oksists itanistsin: Nitiu- 
konoau minna. Omi itkupiu. 
Ksisk&nnutunij  mátsitsipinnuai 
omi oxkóyi. Mütsitapauaungekiu- 
nat, Matsitotakaupinai. Itanis- 
fsinnie: 'Pstki, Kimaukàipisks? 
Otúniknie: Sá, miksista nitänik, 
kiykotapsemogs, A mnoyk kitán- 
kon. Kituisksin. Wsiki, tea kams- 
tapapauanig, pa? Niksista nitanik: 
Kinna matipszmis, útsküstoksiu. 
Usámistana kiksista? Eimapäke. 
\tanistsiunie- Matánistsis. Apiki- 
Agsätsisik Annistsikaie 137 ti zekitd. 
Omi ipotógts itsistsiksikskimàie. 
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the matter with her [that means: 
there was nothing wroug with 
her], she was saved. The scabhy 
buffalo-cow then had a calf. A 
bull-ealf was her child. 'Phen it 
was big. 'Phe scabby buffalo-cow 
then told her child: We shall 
go and look for vonr father. And 
they started. Then they came to 
those people [the Peigans]. When 
she told her son: Come on, go 
and look now for vour father. 
| will star here in the forest 
[waiting for vou}. That boy said 
to his mother: T shall not know 
him. That woman told him: You 
will know him. Here on his face 
he is hlue (literally: blue-faced]. 
That boy then went. | 

Fhen he entered that lodge. 
When he looked, there was that 
blue-faced one, while he [the 
boy] was walking still. He went 
to the upper end of the lodge, 
Me then sat by him (i.e. by 
his father). He did not make 
himself known [to his father], 
Fhat boy then went out. When 
he went towards the door, he 
[Blue-fnce] could not see his [the 
boy's] feet. A vellow buffalo- 
calfs hide was his robe, 'T'hen 
he went out, He said to his 
mother: T have found my father, 
Over there he is staving. In the 
morning his son entered again. 
He was walking to him again. 
Ie sat down by him again. | His 
father) asked him: Little hov, 
why do vou come in? He ans- 
wered him: No, mv mother told 
me, that 1 should go and look 
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Itoykóisktunie. 
tsinimm. 


Saidtapikäsis- 


Omi oksists -aitóto. Ninun 
kittuanik. A, akitapauop. Lm- 
itsipìminai. Mamístsèpsi Ots 
küstoksiu, katauistaysp ùke. 
Akä ytsinie otokä’ni. Nitotay- 
kuispiu. Maiáii tAminmagsin. 
Itanisteinnie: Amoistsiaie, 1stsitst- 
katot. _Nitanistsinatstùists &uni 
einiútsistsini. Kanúisokapiätùi ots- 
isbotúgrsists. A nniaie itsóponx- 
(sisntsiuaie, A nistsruaie: Kimats- 
ksindy pa, kagkogkématogs. An- 
nóyk kisotémogtsistotöki, kito- 
kématoys. Esimú kitsitogkem- 
ntoyp? Otánikaie: Annágk istuytt 


kikdtaisksinig pa, _ Zunimaig k 
nitsitaupig p? __Kitsitotoypuau 


kiteknun. Kitsitniksiskag kokig”= 


puun. Tótsinidu kipokúykatsi- 
màna. A nnaie _ nimogtokos, 


Nitsiszmäsksinimaie. Ttanistsiuate: 
A’, nitgisksinip. Eämoxpokapau- 
pimiuate. Ki _iikskunatàpstuaie 
otspotzksìni. Opénuisini, ottitsi- 
nzeksinì kanüisokäpin. A mkako- 
mimmiuaie. Otmikaie: Kimmokit. 
A“moin Auninkiokiniki notokâ mt, 
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for you. Now 1 have found you. 
[His father asked:} Lattle boy, 
what are you talking about? ['Lhe 
boy said:| My mother told me: 
Go nnd look for vour father, 
he is blue-faced. [The father in- 
quired:) How is your mother 
cnlled? [The boy said:) Buffalo- 
woman. [His father) told hum: 


„Go and tell her [to come here). 


[When going out), he walked on 
top of the bed-stieks. Over there 
near the door he made a mis- 
step. [His father] then saw his 
track. He had split hoofs. 

He came to his mother [and 
said to her:) My father told you 
[to come). (She answered:} Ves, 
we shall go. Then she entered. 
When Blue-face looked, [he |uever 
[had seen} such a fine-looking 
womau [before]. Far down was 
her hair. She had just yellow 
hair. Her robe then was very 
fine. She told him: Here are 
fmoccasins), put them on your 
fect. They looked just like the 
roof of a buffalo-mouth. All her 
clothes were good. Then he asked 
her. He said to her: L donut 
know vou, that you are my wife. 
Now vou suddenly surprise me, 
(saying) that you are my wife. 
Where did yon become my wite? 
She told him: Do you remember, 
where 1 was sitting now Inst 
winter? You came there, [you 
and) your partner. You [both 
of vou] were punching me, ‘hen 
your quill-ornament fell off by 
my side, From that 1 had a 
child. After long thinking he 
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akogetaikige pa. Anmúyk kitsike- 
komm. Tûksknu kitákanist: Istsu 
mmuni gteumakiokit. Anni tukskaun 
mistunnip. 


A tstmiun ksiskznautunii, 1t- 
alaykitsiu. Otsitanik mi: Sai- 
Akstsimät. Maátaisapistutsimatsaie. 
A tsoketszksm. Matsitamnkstst- 
mate. Nánonistsitnkin. Oms O't- 
skustekstun itanistsin mmóksi 
ninuikst- _dnninie. Sotémaisz- 
kstiks.  1ésipimin _otog-kéman. 
A nistsiudie: Tst kanistipapaiùks- 
isimngpa? _Nindykomotapaiùks- 
tip. Ki omik istsnk itáukasatòm. 
Ly tstttuninkinnie. Käikitotogpai- 
piinai mai. Lesfiiksikitge patpinni. 
lisistapukskasinni, Itisekn imi 
tiks. Amói saÂ’stai itaniu: 
Annaxk èinfua áistapiksisùu. 
Otsküstoksiun itsä gepaipiu. 1tsi- 
hóytuaie otoykéman otsistapiksi- 
sani, ki témipim. Aisoovi ko- 
kuists, itsikige kinitukiu. Ktsksi- 
noviu otogkéman. A isemò ito- 
lapszmin. A nistsin otgkùii: Ai 
sOuiniki, dtsmnantormiki, dnninte 
mitiniko, Istutipsämmokit. No- 
stúini Amatoytoykönimat. T'ämis- 
tapù O tskùstaksinn. 





knew about it. He said to her: 
Yes, Ï remember st. Then he 
lived with her about. And she 
was very strong in her work, 
Her robe-making, her sewing, 
all [of it] was good. He loved 
her very much. She told him: 
Pity me. When von strike me 
here on my head, even if von 
cut gashes in my head, 1 shall 
not care for it. Now I love vou 
very much, T will tell you one 
thing: Don't hit me with fire. 
Îhat ís the only thing, T am 
alraid of. 

He had invited [some people] 
in the morning. [he lodge} was 
smoking. She was told by her 
husband: Go out and steer the 
ears, She could not fix it [the 
lodge), She would go out again. 
Fhen she began again to steer 
the ears af the lodge. He finally 
got angry. Blue-face told these 
men: That is all [that means: 
you have had your food and vour 
smoke, so vou can gol. Then 
they went out. His wife came in. 
He snid to her: How did vou 
steer the ears of the lodge about? 
[She unswered:} 1 kent irving to 
steer the ears of the lodge about. 
And over there he gebhed up 
a burning firestiek. He hit her 
with it, She just Jumped to her 
robe [to get it]. Then she 1 umped 
out. She ran away. The dogs 
barked. The people on the ont- 
side sud: ‘There goes a buffalo 
running away. Blue-fnce jumped 
out, his wife running 
away [ literally: his wife’s running 


He saw 
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A iszmauatò. Itoykékaiiu, apt - 
sdinai, Otánikaie: Napi, kitst- 
iy/pa? A nistsiudie: Nitoyké- 
mana túpaskmmau. Aunói to. 
Omí api'stua áuaniu: A koypo- 
känop. T'émoypokömiuaie. A ka- 


pascmìnai einí. Väminoyiau akat- 
iminai einfi. Otinik otékàù: 


Annó stüupit. Nistón túkàpsm- 
mau. Apt'siu tAmistapömaggkau., 
A utäpsemiuaie. Mátoykonoyiu- 
ntsaie. Otdkii Atskitötaipiu. A nis 
tstu: Mátsitaupiuats. St4mntsis- 
tapòiau, Anni matakaitminat 
einiin. Omi api'si st4matsitapd- 
may kaunie. Mátsitapaszmiuie. 
Mátsitaupìuats. A nistsiu otékät: 
Mutsitnupiuats, Stámatsistapòinu. 
Itémsoksinoviau, ikakainmin, 
itiyekenáupiinai. Otanik ati: 
A/nnamaie. istíupit. Fkakatim, 
nitiksiskems, nitúkapestmmezsl. 
T'émistapù omú api’siun. Mokám- 
anànkoyt _mütsinoyiuats. Otd- 
ki itskitóto. A nistsiumie: Nimä- 
toykonoaun. Antukoyt nitikut- 
sitszman. Aiskotaiinik, kitäks- 
ksinip, istäupisi, saiitupisi. Tém- 
itotùyinai. Otinikaie: Annäuk, 
nitánkonoàu. Annóyk atksiko- 
kuik túkapistutsig p, kitaki- 
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away], and then he entered [his 
lodge). Four nights passed, [and] 
then he got lonesome. Then he 
thought of his wife. After a long 
while he went to look for ber. 
He told his partner: When I 
have been gone four nights, if 
T don’t come back, then 1 am 
killed. Then go and look for me. 
I'ry to find a piece of my body. 
Then Blue-fnee went away. 

He had travelled « long time. 
Me then got a partner, it was a 
wolf. He was told by [the wolf }: 
Partner, where are you gomg 
(literally: what is the matter with 
you]? He told him: 1 am looking 
for my wife. She went this way. 
hat wolf said: 1 will go with 
you. Then he went with lam. 
He was looking for the buffalo. 
Then they saw, there were many 
huffnloes. He { Blue-face] was told 
by his partner: Stay right here. 
1 shall look for her. The wolf 
then ran towards [the buffalo |. 
He cume back after having looked 
for her. He had not found her. 
Me came back to his partner 
[Blue-face). He told him: She Is 
not there. Then they went away 
again. Then there were again 
many buffaloes. Whe wolf then 
went to them again. Then he 
began to look for her agam. She 
was not there. He said to hus 
partner: She is not there. Then 
they went away again. Then they 
suddenly saw, there were u great 
many [buffaloes), they were all 
\ving down. He [Blue-face | was 
wld by his partner: Stay right 


| 
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Biupig p. T&moytòmagkùiinait, 
amöia einfun omoytúiksisapdzp. 
Kinninie itauútsimagckùiinni. Mat- 
sitskitotòinai. Otánikaie: Annú- 
puäkitapiit. Winfua osdipioysists 
témogtogkonoùutanistùtsit _ ko- 
stúmi. 


Fémomatapipiokaie. Aikoko. 
Fämitotòtau omi auftsimän. Ki 
gunt itáupiu O tskùsteksiun, 'T'ém- 
apinùku. Itáupiu. Aipispskapin. 
Oxkóri itsinóviu. Itaniststunie: 
Vsiki, púysapat. Itótònie. A nis- 
tslunie: Kitéipuysotèsem. Annú 
kiksísta? Omi itíupiu. Matí- 
nistsis, púysapugs. Ki omá 
mistige itsistapù. Itóto oksists 
Itantstsinaie: Ninna &kùutò. Kit- 
auanik, púxsapugs. _Itsitápò- 
inuaie. Itsinóviu ómi. Otúniknie: 
Kitsipúxsolasdm. A ykitomatìn. 
Otänikate: Ninna nuvinaiks nitúk- 
anistaiu: f'kàutò nóma. Otánik 
iimni: A©, puxsapuys. Omí oykóvi 
otsitotänikaie: Kaáyekitapòypix’k. 
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here. There are a great mauv, 1 
shall be gone « long time, while 
Ll am looking for her. Then the 
wolf went awav. He had not 
seen just half of them {he had 
only looked through half of the 
buffalo-herd). He went back to 
his partner. He told him: 1 did 
not find her. F will look for her 
among the other half. When 1 
come back, vou will know, if 
she is there, or if she is not 
there. Then he came [back] to 
bim [again]. He told him: There 
she is, T found her. 1 shall ar- 
range [the place], where vou wilt 
stay thís coming night. Then he 
an towards [the creek), where 
the buffslo would come down. 
Fhere he dug a hole. He came 
back to him again. He told him. 
Now prepare vourself. Pat the 
manure of the buffalo all over 
vour body, 

Then he was led on by [the 
wolf). It was night. Then they 
came to that hole. And there 
Blue-fnce stayed. Then it was 
morning. He sat there. The sun 
was rising high, He saw his bov. 
He said to him: Little hoy, come 
here. He came to [his father], 
He [Blae-face] told him: T hive 
come to look for you fand vour 
mother]. Where is vour mother? 
[The boy uuswered:) She stavs 
aver there, [His father told him: 
Go and tell her, that she must 
come here, And that calf then 
Went away, He eme ta his 
mother. He told her: My father 
has come. He tells vou, that 
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Támitotdaie. Otánikaie: Nisuovt 
ákitsipaskàu. Kimatäksokùy pa. 
Koykóa kitákitäüinau. Sapanis- 
tsìtsinàiniki, kitakezkipiau kitoy- 
kéman. Ikzmiokiunikt, kitùko- 
ksistutoko. 


Pämipeskàu amó einiua. Otânik 
omi maîysi: Van kogkóa? A mauk. 
Otnikaie: A, kitséman, koyko- 
Annauk. TAmataipeskùiau. Nituyi 
otnikaie: Tha koykóa? Kiämauk. 
AS kitsémen, ánnauka kogkóa. 
Túkskai péskan kokúyi nisoóvi 
oykóvi otsitsinagp. uni matsi- 
péskani matsikókuyi otänik o- 
kóvi: Ninná, nitákokkia‘kog- 
tùko. Túkskama noüpsspa tákau- 
apùnäzs. Aîtotakiy pisau, öki 
koykóa ùps4mmis. A koytsits- 
kiz piu. Ttsipig kiniuaie. A, kits- 
éman. Unistáysikst äiäykenau- 
apndysian. Otánikaie: Noytókisi 
táknuanaukùpistokië yes. _ Nitúyi 
unistággsiksl wilg kenaukùpistoki- 
Aysinu. Otitanikàie: Pükauanau- 
kitòmikägs. Unistüysiks auiy- 
kanaukitomikâysìau. Matsipás- 
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vou [literally: she) must come to 
him. ‘Then they went to him. 
Then she saw her husband. He 
told her: 1 have come to look 
for you. Let us go. She told 
him: 1 shall tell my father [and] 
my brothers: My husband has 
come. She was told by her father: 
Yes, let him come. Then | Blue- 
face] was told by his son: You 
must go to him [to vour father- 
inlaw). Then he came to him. 
He [the father-in-law] told bim: 
Four times we shall have a dance. 
You will not sleep. You will 
catch vour boy. If you [always] 
catch him right [without mistaking 
another buffalo-calf for him |, you 
will take vour wife home with 
you. If you sleep, you will be 
treated badly. 

Then these buffnloes danced. 
Ie was asked by his father-in- 
law: Which is your son? [He 
said:] Here he is. He. was told 
by him: Yes, you are right, it 
is your son. When they danced 
again. He was asked by him the 
same: Which is your son? [He 
said:) And here he is. [He was 
told by him:] Yes, you are right, 
that is vour son. During one 
night's dance it was four times, 
that he caught his boy, The next 
dance, another night, he was tald 
by his son: My father, 1 shall 
be watched [by all the other 
buffaloes]. 1 will shut one of my 
eyes [ while dancing). [His father- 
in-law said to him:] When they 
are dancing in a ctrele, then 
look for vour boy, He will dance 
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kämt otanikaie: Kitäknisekat. Ai- 
sapenistsoinists. Iisúkau. Aiúkas, 
otsttaistkakaie. Ttüitmunie. Amóks 
wstigesikst otAukannisekak. Ttai- 
mun. Noykétsim simu. itiokau. 
Otmstkakùie. Nogyketsim armin. 
Mätatzskakintuats oskóvi, otstsi- 
kei. Ki fiokau. Otúksokäni, ki 
itsikanmkòsiu. Ki ami kantiniun 
itomütapotaksiksisùu. 1 tsitúka- 
tatsiksisauop.  Aioysiniy koau. 
Wakotekstksistn. Ki aukanüikini- 
ogpatskoäu. _ Mútatiytsitstsipn 


ostúmi. A’itsinüzepatskoùu. Mút- 


atsitstsipa ostúmi. Ksty/kum úz- 
kitstsit pini kaists ostúmi. Ki 
itststokipiksiu einiun, Sotémanit- 
sipiksiu. 
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by [you], He caught him [when 
passing by}. [He was told bv 
his father-in-law | Yes, vou are 
right. All the calves shut one of 
their eyes [while dancing). He 
was told by [lis bov]: 1 will 
keep down one of my ears. The 
same way the eulves kept one 
car down. He was again told by 
[his hovl: 1 will throw my leg 
out in Front. All the calves threw 
their leg out in front. The next 
dance he was told by him: 1 
shall kiek vou. This was the last 
night [literally: they — the 
nights — were complete). He 
fell asleep. When he was usleep, 
[the boy] would kiek him. Then 
he caught him. All these calves 
kieked him. Then he would [try 
to] eateh hrm. He would catch 
another one [than his son). Then 
he slept. He was kicked hy [the 
calves). He would catch another 
one. He could not catch his hoy, 
because he was so sleepv. And 
he slept. When he was going to 
sleep, he quickly fell over. And 
all these buffaloes began to run 
around in a circle. Then they 
began to run over him. He was 
trampled to death. They conti- 
nued to run around in n eirele. 
And then he was all trampled to 
small pieces. There was nathine 

mf 
left of his body. He was trampled 
to nothing. There was nothing 
left of his body. In the carth 
there must he pieces of his body. 
And then the buffalo stampeded. 
Îhen (hey ran all in different 
directions. 
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Ki omim otékùii sotdmisksi- 
nòkaie: Nit&kùua sinitau. Nitäk- 
otùpsamau. Itomätò. Oxsokúyi 
t4moytsapàpauvauagkätinai, ma 
nistápoypì. Témitotöyinai, itst- 
mite pn. ‘Papaisapinai ostumd, 
mik get kònimagsiie. Matoytox- 
konimäun. Ki omi otooytsl, mat- 
sitpasàpiu. A iknistapaipväpsa- 
pinai. Otúiksoökaie. Winti oyso- 
kúvi &nniy knie Autsapò. Amót 
inkigetsin peksikexkò. 1x to- 
pémò. Otfupzmoxs, it ytsimiu 
Aiùmini. Ksagkúmi túpesipiu. 
Mútuinimats. Omtm einiaminsin, 
dunimnie itAiy tsin, 1 psitoksis- 
tsinapiksop. Anni anikogkò omun 
itoykónim ostoksisi ótskuinatsiu. 
A nninie ksisksaustäz/könimaup. 
A nnisie Araun. Temzykanu. 
Wemòtò. Ikaitstsu tsiskani ni- 


soónu. Túkskaiim tdmitsipim. 
Paxtsikäigekomagkò. Stsikim 


stámatsitaps&ksinu. Ki Znninie 
numzyko. Stsikim mùtsitsitsipt- 
miau. A'nnauk sapanistsim. 
O'moytsisdoy piaists _ mûtsitsipi- 
minu.  Ifspanistsiminai, mûtst- 
tsitapìudsiua. _Anninie otiykd- 
nauotskuinàtsiu ostoksist. Keén- 
nvaie mûnistogtsimatau. 


And then he was known by 
his partner: My partner has been 
killed. 1 shall look about for 
him. When he started. Walking 
abont, he then followed | Blue- 
fuce's] rond, the way he had 
gone, Then he came to [the 
place], where he was killed. He 
was looking about for his body, 
that he might find some of zt. 
He did not find any part of it. 
And over there at some distance 
he again looked about. le kept 
looking about farther away. He 
had done [looking] for him. He 
followed the buffato-tral, ‘Phere 
was a small muddy place. He 
erassed it. When he had erossed 
it, then he heard somebody 
groaning. He began to look about 
on the earth. He could not see 
it. Over there in a buffnlo-step 
(ie. a buffalo-hoof-mark} there 
was lying something, it was be- 
tween buffalo-hoofs. It was that 
big [saying this, Blood showed 
me with his hands how big it 
was), what he found there, [a 
piece of] a blue face, That was 
what happened to be found ot 
him: That was what was groan- 
ing. Phen he went home. ‘Ehen 
he came there. There were al- 
ready four sweat-lodges. He then 
entered one. It [the piece of the 
face) was a little bigger [now]. 
They then also went out of ano- 
ther [sweat-lodge). And then it 
was bie. They then went into 
another [sweat-lodge). There he 
lie. his body) was completed. 
Then they entered the fourth 
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one, Then he was completed alto- 
gether, then he became a person 
again. Then it was, that his 
whole face turned blue [before 
that, only part of it had been 
blue). In that way T heard about 
him. 

[CL Unnexsrok obt 18 sqq., 
and the references given obt 23, 
to which may be added: Donsrr 
tsp 284 sqq., Donsrr-Kroenen 
ta 388 sqq., Smms te 289 sq, 
Lowie a 199.) 


Belly-fat. Another version. 


Okoësaua _omoytsistapitstsip. 
Omá nápiix'k. Niuókskaitapii, 
otánni, opitmi, ki omá núpiun. 
Mâtoykoyinats. _ Iksipuinamian 
mityksoatigpi. Aiszmo itsúm- 
mösiu omi otnni, Amóin âgkévi 
itdmsokiy taiy’ tsìn Aatsistai, amúi 
Ómäzstoùkispuai. Itótoyiuaie. Itey- 
kaiiu, ki iteskväpsummòösin. 
Itsipim. Itanistsin úmni oksísts: 


Amóla nifsiniksin úatsista. Ki 
om Kipitákeu iksinokètakiu, 


otoxkóyisi fatsistai, ki om nú- 
piua nitúyi niyk4tanistsinokt- 
takau. Veermustsistaminunie. Atn- 
pinako màtsummósin, ki znnim 
auakasipokùtn. Itémsokatsitotsis- 
fsinat, omim Ómäytauäkispim. 
Tämatotoyìuaie. Támateykvap- 
summösiu, Oksists matánistsinnie: 
Amtinie kokskipokàn. Amó nié- 
bezat 1 tsúiäypaipiu, nitsits- 
katapiksistau. Ki omi únni noké- 


How Belly-fat came to be. 
Fhere was an old man. ‘There 
were three of them, his daugh- 
ter, his old wife, and the old 
man [himself]. He had no son. 
They suffered very much for some- 
thing to eat, After a long while 
her [the old woman's) daughter 
went after water. There by the 
water suddenly lay a rabbit, ly 
the place where they got water. 
She took it. She went home, and 
she carried her water home. She 
entered. She told her father Land 
her mother: Here T killed u 
rabbit. And the old woman was 
very glad, that she had to ent 
n rabbit, and that old man was 
glad just the same, ‘Then they 
ate it np. Next Morning she went 
ueain after Water, and there wus 
A young antelope. Then she agun 
packed it on her back, by the 
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takinai, ikinúuksisakùi otoykó- 


yisaie. Ty tanúnatsoyiaunie. AT 
skin, maykitsitsisteraystuit. 
Nútokai kokúvyi itstsistanmauaie. 


Matstsipuinämiau mâ ksoatäy; pt. 


Mätsitsummósiu.  Nitúvauk, 
ömügstauùkis, itAmsokatitaig tsi- 
inai úuntuviskeininai. Kénnynie 
üsamäpskapatsiua. Maeyken. 
Mátsipipotoyiuatsaie. _Iteykeni- 


katsimäu. Oksistsi ki iteykvanis- 
isiu, __mäxkitoypoksistoykemiù- 
maysaie. Okónuai itótsipdtoyian- 
nie. Itomütapinòtainu. Manistsits- 
ksimtogsauai, ftamisokskautsin- 
hiinat. Omt núplun aiskoytay- 
kòyiu oténni. Pekists nitanistutsi- 
natiaists énni imitÂ ypekusts. 'T4- 
mùtsisi tsistamìauaie.  Témat- 
summòsiu. Nitivimauk, omäz- 
taunkis, Ómaykaniskskeinin. Ká- 
kopitsaipiksistsinaie.  Matsitey- 
kvoytòmoysiu. A ukanaitapòiau- 
nie únni ki oksists. Itomatapind- 
tainu, Kánnvaie omeykimi, üi- 
smily köyinu. A Tiksisemò temats- 
istsistarminuaie. Omá nipiua itsi- 
pistsitakin, Itanistsitsije tau, ak- 
itstsipotâuggkoki. À nistsiu opittum: 
Nitúkskamùu kitgnninùna. Tm 
kipamu: T üksam. O migtanakis, 
ksikskogt kénnauk itúiiskiy tsiu. 
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place where she got water. Fhen 
she took it again. When she car- 
ried the water home. She sad 
again to ler mother: Here is n 
voung antelope. [While] it was 
jumping into the river, T pulled 
it back. And her father was glad, 
because he had to eat soft meat, 
They ate a hitile from at. They 
were afraid, that they would ent 
it up too soon. In two mights 
they ate at up. They sutiered 
again for something to eat. 

She again went after water. 
At the same place, where she 
got water, there lay suddenly a 
doe. She was a long time pulling 
that one about. She went home, 
She did not pull it far [from 
where she had found it) She 
ran home for help. Fhen she went 
home to tell her mother, that 
she might help her to carry it. 
They carried zt to their lodge. 
Then they began to skin it, 
When they first cut through the 
hide, it [the doe} was very lat. 
That old man was getting food 
from his daughter instead [of 
supporting his family himself |, 
The ribs were just as fat us 
dog-ribs. Then they ate it up 
again. Then she went again after 
water. At the same place, where 
slie got water, there was u big 
voung buffalo-cow. She just pull- 
ed it ashore. Then again she 
went home for help. All of them 
went, [she herself,| her father 
and her mother. They began to 
skin. And then that was a big 
animal, they ate a long time 
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A ipstsiksisgmò  itemsoksino- 
yiunie, Omzykaitapiinai skémnin 
atistaminat, Htstpünistamiuaie. Ot- 
Apunistämaysaie, itÁsiksisksiko- 
Oykomiu, Itaniu: Atogrkäunpoy- 
sisau, mitantgmisistsikò. Miiùkso- 
atau. Ayké inamútsuiepuvìu. 
Tématsistapòinai. Omá näpiun 
Eeegckenmiu. Itsipim. Itanistsin opt- 
tam: Antpautsimät. KeatAnistai- 
stumnatäpin, mitoykövapt. Au- 
muapuysatstatsp. Om kiténni- 
mana anmiksisk Auzkotzspiksk, 
gunikskaie 137 túiùksoatspian. An- 
tsimotätau. Petmikoko, Paidn- 
nanapiksiau. Temäpinùko. Tém- 
atauotsimotiiau. Omi oténnoauni 
itéskotamisapin, mätogctsitaisap- 
okskasinai. A utsistapskäpiu. O- 
tsitsitsikoataunte. Omikst núpiks 
gkakoyponiviau. T'tsipsitsauyak- 
Ayavlan. A noyiaunie omú otíu- 
auakoköanaie. Otdnnoauai itnnts- 
tsiau: Kamotiypiy kût. Nistú- 
nana _nitäiksistsistaunspinan. It- 
sistapomagkau, Aikamotägpiy- 
kau. Stémskitsimiu ûnni oksists, 
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from it. After a long while, then 
they had eaten it all up. That 
old man had a suspicion. He 
thought, [that] there must he 
some one, that gave it to her. 
He told his old woman: 1 shall 
watch our daughter. He falsely 
said: J shall hunt, Where she 
got water, there on one side he 
hid himself Iving low. 

After a short while he sud- 
denly sw, there was a big person, 
wlio carried a cow on hus back. 
He unloaded it [from his back]. 
When he had unloaded it, he 
rested and cried. He said: I 
wonder, if they are fat, IT am 
tired now [with bringing food 
to them), Ì am going to eat 
them. He stood down in the 
water. fhen he went away. That 
old man went home. He entered, 
He told his old woman: Take 
quickly [our things together]. 
Fhere is no such danger as that, 
how we are getting our food. 
We are being fattencd. The things 
that were given to our daughter, 
those will eause us to be eaten. 
Fhey ran away for escape. Then 
it was night. They were running 
all the night. Then it became 
morning. Then they kept on run- 
ning for escape. Their daughter 
waulkd Fan hack tn laak bnek, 
then she would run after them. 
IE was afternoon. Then he Tthe 
gunt) overtook them. ‘The old 
folks were out of breath by 
running. They had froth at the 
mouth from running. They saw 
hum, that was chasing them. 
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Omäytáukskùsi, itsinóyiu omí 
ninai, Ostiy kimamists ki onú- 


muiaii tsaisatsimhiina. Itsitó- 


tsìstapiksiunie. _Itauütsimoiy kù- 
miuaie. A nanistsinaie amói ninai: 
Kimmokit, ksieëkit, mitäkitùm. 
Ninna miksista múzksikaiimniko- 
ninnmie. A itapiuoyin. Otinikare : 
AS, ómiy k tútsitskomngckät, Ma- 
tsitskomay kat. Koysokúvi tsapo- 
mâgkàt. Sótemotokaie, „Jnnau- 
tsipsan, ennautsitstsòkai. Mütsi- 
semön itsitótoinai omi omex- 
küiinainai, Omùü ninau sótemi- 
nokaie. Täémitapoykoiskvàyinat. 
Tämitotoysokuyinni, t&mogtsits- 
koysokuyinai, „A itotóymai. Otú- 
nik: Kikétaitsäpix pa matúpi? 
A nistsinnie: Sá, mimûtsdpig pa. 
T'émoytsitskòyinaii. Omim ómoxt- 
skoypi itotóyinai. Noxkátox. 
sitsksapòyinai. Omá ninau téma- 
tsitotoyinai. Otánikaie: Annóm 
itäupiu. Kókit. Nitäkitunnioëtau. 
Nitsitkoytsistsikò, mitsiksistsima- 
lau. A uanistsiuate: Kittunntst, 
ämoyk itomúgkau, Otuaniknie: 
Sá, ánnok itkupiu. Annoykókit. 
Nitakitúnnioàtau. 


Phey told their daughter: 'Ery 
to make your escape. We have 
done growing [that means: we 
have lived our full life |, She ran 
away, she tried to make her 
escape. She left her father land } 
her mother. 

Where she was running, she 
saw a man. He was shaving hus 
arrow-sticks and his bow, She 
just ran by his side. She prayed 
to him. She said to this man: 
Pity me, hide me, 1 shall marry 
[you]. My father and ny mother 
may be killed by him. He is a 
man-eater. He told her: Yes, run 
farther on in that direction. Then 
run back, Run back [literally: 
run through} the same way [vou 
went] [to the place where vou 
started from) Then he took her. 
He put her in his belt, he put 
her right there. After a short 
while: the giant came to bum. 
The man was seen by [the ginnt}. 
He [the giant) tracked her up 
to him. Her tracks were up tu 
him {to the man who concealed 
her}, her tracks went past hum. 
[The giant] came there. He 
asked [that man}: Did you see 
any person? He answered hum: 
No, 1 did not see any, Then 
he [the giant) went past him, 
He went to [the place), where 
she had turned back. He came 
also back [not seeing any tracks 
farther]. He then came to that 
man. He said to [that man]: 
She stays right here, give me 
her, T will eat her. am verv 
tired, Lam very angry with them 

hij 
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Otatstsimokaic, otsnikaie: 
Suuogkókinik, keistúr kitakkt- 
sont. Itanistsiunie omá nina: '1'4- 
mistapänkit. _Natokiskskomoviu- 
die. Otmaksimksistotökaie. Otii- 
sauntistapugsaie, itótsim onâmaii. 


Annam Óxtatsikäpis i’totá- 
Kiunie,  'Pe£mmaketoy patsiunie. 


TZminitstunie. Omi _akékoan 
mitsistsapsautoyiuaie. — Ttanîstsiu 
omi akékoâni: Nitúkoytapistu- 
tonit amóksim kiksista kinna 
nóg peists, Anniksimàukaiks, má- 
tomatsseminiuaiks, Onmtm úita- 
ployitun, dnuimaiau osotemosoy- 
kitsistamòkoniau. Kénnimaie ití- 
pistutoiau omá _ninau. Omá 
akekoan itsikimmiua oksiste ki 
(nni. Tfauásainiu. O'sepsists ni- 
soóyi 1 tsitspaykumiuaie, Túks- 
kale Ozpsi matsitótsim. Nitúvi 
matogtänistspeykùmiunie. Náúto- 
kai __matsikakitauntamìuatsaiks. 
O mogstsokskagep itúpâypàuaniau 
amóin otspeykúmsini. Ki omí 
otogkäupimt énniaie miútogspay- 
kumiuaie. Ïtsipúinaskinäusiu: Ni- 
waakt, fnnak káupiu, kâ’y- 
tsisitokoau. It&msokitsipuistòpik- 
sian ki itsistapdiau. Omá akékoan 
itanistsiu ûnni oksists- A’maie 
1e torkóikamotàu. 


[te. with the girl and her old 


folks). He kept saying to him: 


| am telling vou, she went this 
way. Île was telling him: No, 
she stays right here. Give me 
her now. 1 will cat her. 

The giant] became angry with 
lim, he said to him: If von 
don't give me her, then 1 will 
eat vou too. That man said to 
him: Get away from me. He 
gave him two warnings (literally: 
marks). [The giant} was just 
about to attack him. When [the 
giant] was not going away, [that 
man) took his bow. He hit him 
there on top of the head. He 
knocked him in two. Then he 
killed him, He took the girl out 
Lof his belt}. He told the girl: 


| shall make these, vour mother 


land] vour father, alive with my 
arrows. ‘here they were, they 
had not been dead a long time. 
The man-cater then had swallow- 
ed them. Then that man made 
them alive. ‘hat girl pitied her 
mother and her father. She was 
erving. Four times he shot his 
arrows up [in the air). (After 
his first shot] he took another 
one of his arrows, The same Wity 
he shot up again. The second 
time [he shot] they did not seem 
to be moving. The third time, 
he shot, they moved. And then 
he shot up again with his blunt 
arrow-point. {That man} cried: 
Out of the way, there the hlunt 
AFFOW-point is coming down, it 
might hurt vou (literally: that 
vou mieht be shot by it]. Then 
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Otáistapuysau, omi vaer 
itanistsin omíksi maûysiks: Sotd- 
mitapòk kitsíy kauaun. Sot4moy- 
koykèmiu. It4mitapo okóai. Tdm- 
itotùaie. Ki itÁmisoksinoviunie 
omt aké. Omá indus omt okâ y- 
kèman itanistsiunie: Noyksikim- 
mis, kitómauksin, nitsiksikimmau 
omt akékoan. Sákiunniu, súákio- 
ksistsiu. Sotsémaisiuniu om ninau. 
Iskunatápsatòm otsoyékàni. Af 
samoypokitapiimiunie. Itokákia- 
nistsìuaie, itanistsiunie: Mokékit, 
Ikúkäpstua mito kéman. 
Ainitsiu _minóykogekogykemaiks. 
Om akékoün _otsiksakakim- 
mokaie, —_ T'azmitatisimikstsatsiua. 


OENE 


Aisauâtsksinim, _ikakyünistag pi, 
Otsitanikaie: Omi _nittmmoi 
kuuitaptnop,  agkitsitaupaup, 


aykitáisemau kóminuna. A kai- 
stapòtsiu. Itaniststuaie: Kipotó- 
nàukit. Oms akékoün itsutonni- 
uùie. Omi únists dksistotonmiuaie. 
Ki ostóyi nä ykitotonokaie. Om 
aktkoän témitsokau. Omi ozrkin 
steytsimàn, enni 1 túimtstuaiks 
úskùsiks. Otúnokaniait, oytokisi 
itsitstpstaiy p. T4miksasitsiuaie, 
Tämazskatu. 
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they jumped up and went away. 
The girl told her father and her 
mother: By thus one we are 
saved. 

When they [the old folks) 
went away, that man told his 
parents-in-law: Go to your tribe, 
Phen he had got another wife 
Fvig. that girl). He then went to 
his lodge. Then he came there. 
And then he suddenly saw that 
woman [viz. his first wife. ‘That 
man said to his first wife: Pity 
her, vou are very mean, T pity 
that girl verv much. She has still 
a father, she has still a mother 
[that means: she is not a poor 
orphan, and therefore she deserves 
to be respected). Then that man 
hunted. He was strong at getting 
his food. He had lived with 
her [with that girl) a long time 
(already). He told her wisely, he 
told her: Be careful, that wife 
of mine is very bad. She kills 
the wives that Il get. That girl 
was thought of a grent deal hv 
him. She [the first wife} was 
secretly jealous of her. She [the 
girl) forgot the warning given 
her [literally: what she had been 
told wisely). [The first wife] smd 
to her: Let us go to that butte 
over there, that we sit there, so 
that we may look for our hus- 
band. He will come back with 
the carcase. {While they were 
sitting on that butte, the first 
wife] told her: Look for a while 
on my, head for lice, Then that 
girl looked for hee on her head. 
She had done looking for lice 
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Omi itotovin. Otánik: Nú- 
mayk omt akéua? Itäntstsiu 
omi — áunsàiniu —, nyksikiy”- 
kimtakin. Osötemsksinùk ómi, 
otsaiépits. Otániknie: Kimaútakoy- 
ksrpokitskoana. 'Psimá kitsitsi- 
mtána?  Stematamaiiksniitsiman. 
Otanikaie: Nitákäpszinmau. T'zm- 
apstemmtuaie. — Itoykónoviunie, 
Ki omix k otsékanistsokinàki, ki 
gnnig k mütanistsokaninaie. Omú 
ninau omi otoykéman témay- 
kaptunie. A tsitapiuasìnai. Itanís- 
tsiu omt otogykéman: Kitákanist, 


kigkogkanistsinitagpi.  Áskúvi 
matsistintapiksistsis, A isamata- 


preupiu. Ka iksiksistuvin. Ttanís- 
fstu omi únists: A xkunotäutsop. 
Mokakinai. Sötemaniknie: Ni- 
mätwutsip. A nistsiunie: A’sksa- 
mog koypokàuop. Otánikaie: AC, 
Vämitapòiau niteytäii. TAmito- 
tomunie. 
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on her elder sisters head [that 
means: on the first wife's head]. 
And [now] she herself had her 
elder sister to look on her head 
for lice. That girl then went to 
sleep. There was a bone, an 
antler, with that she killed her 
husband's vounger wives. When 
[that girl] was asleep, she drove 
it into her ear. She then con- 
cealed. her. Then she went home. 

Her husband came. He asked 
her: Where is that woman? She 
told her husband — she was 
erying —, that she [the second 
wife| must have been lonesome. 
Then she was known by her hus- 
band, that she was ving. She 
was told by him: You will not 
get rid of her. Where did von 
kill her? Then she denied it hard. 
She was told-by him: T shall 
look round for her. Then he 
looked round for her. He found 
her. And the same wav he doc- 
tored before, that wav he doc- 
tored her too. That man took 
his [second] wife home. She had 
become a person again. He told 
his [second] wife: 1 shall tell 
van, how vou can kill her, Try 
to throw her into the water. She 
[the second wife] was staving n 
long time [in that man’s lodge]. 
And [one day] it was very hot. 
She told her elder sister Let us 
go to swim. She. [the first wife] 
was wise, Then she [the second 
wite] was told bv her: 1 never 
swim. She said to her [to the 
first wife): Just come along with 
me [while 1 am swimming |, She 
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Ki omá inákstsim itsóo ägké. 
Itsúiapàutsim. Omí úmists mites 
kaksoùa. Máteskukatsistotoyiuats. 
A’uanistsinaie: Fkáysiu annóm 
Aykeyl. Núnauäzkoùpstsitsikinä- 
inai. A/nistsiunie: Kukóxkoto- 
taminikaupit, Ki amói äxkéyi 
päxtsikiigkakiskiunnai. Nükit- 
“potsishie, itaïstapipiksinat. Ki 
rankomitsigg tatsiunie, mägzkox- 
koykotatsistotonggsaie. Nimnuäg- 
kötamiunie. Témoytstutsim amói 
fkiksagkui. A nmynukinai itnu- 
pina. Ltstsiniautoviun. 13, tsitsuy- 
epiksiunie. Pitsoógksiksiskiminai 
Aykévi, tsúyi maistóvi, otsito- 
maimig pl. Annimaie itúpipiksis- 
tsiunie. Noyksistapopitsikaniksi- 
sinai. 1tsinniuaie. Itdstapiniuaie. 
A inetsìmiuaie. Pémaykaiiu. Omi 
itotoyinat. Ikótsinau útzege kstän. 
Otánikaie: Námayk Maistäkeun? 
A'nistsiuaie: Kitân, nay,ksinituzs. 
Nikáinetsimau. Otámk omt: 
A’kopakiop. Kkuksindmin oyinai, 
Wámopakia. TAmokèkau. A isz- 
mokunàiia. Ki itanistsiu omî 
otoykéman: I'kukùpsinai znnüsk 
ovinaii. Minisäipuyit, fiägtsimi- 
niki, Auantu „Náúgtskúye 
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was told by her [by the first 
wife): Yes. Then they went to 
the river. Then they came there, 

And the vounger one went 
into the water. She swam about 
in the water. Her elder sister 
did not consent to go in. She 
could not persuade ber to go in. 
She told her: It is very good 
here in the water, Finally she 
took her moccasins off. | The 
vounger one] told her: Just hang 
vour feet over the bank. And 
[the] she just touched the wa- 
ter [with her feet]. When [the 
vounger one] swam to her, she 
ran away. And [the vounger one | 
approached her to get a hold of 
her, thut she might persuade her 


‚to go into the water). She fin- 


ully succeeded in getting a hold 
af her, Then she swam near the 
bank. There [the first wife] sat. 
She got u hold of her. She threw 
her into the water. She threw her 
in, where the water was deepest, 
and as soon as she touched the 
water, she turned into a crow 
literally: who, as soon as she 
touched the water, turned into 
a erow]. She [that row] started 
for the shore with her wings 
spread. She caught [the crow |. 
She pulled [the crows} head 
under the water. She drowned 
her. Then she went home. Her 
husband came. The animal, he 
had killed, was very fut. He 
asked her: Where is the Crow- 
woman? Slie answered hin: You 
said, that 1 should kill her. Ì 
have drowned her. She was told 
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Ki gnnimauk temitaukuniiin 
om ninau, Aistsiu, mûkstuyii. 
Maätsämiua. Oimt akéu itämsok- 
B ytsimin, Avante „Nügetskúve”. 
Tämitotautaköyinai, Maátsitsipsat- 
siuatsaie. Nisoóvi otótakoysists. 
ltsistapu.  Aîsnaatsitsipimiunie, 
Aipióyinai. Itétoyiu omi moksísi, 
Okóau itzgek&unimaie. Kénnimaie 
nix tsdsemìua. Pitsóyksinoviunie, 
tsokaipiinai. Otsitsemmokme. 
Otánikaie; Má panniy pi. T'ám- 
skoyinas. Kitstnu t&mitoto. T'Émi- 
pim. Oftsipist, ennt iteytaikìmi- 
stu. Osepistsi niëtsksaunnanistòm. 
A moistsi útsiskùpog pi Zunistsinie 
oxkét. Kakókin. A nistana O’tsi- 
skäpoxp. Aunvaie oyinau au- 
niyk Maistakeun. O'mau itó- 
piu. Itogkótsiunie, múycksoatäigp. 
Noxkiisogtovinnie. _ Mûteskak- 
sui tuntsinai. A naninaii: Nimú- 
sitaisuiy: taypa amoistsi. A’nis- 
tstuate: __Natsikists. Otänikuie: 
A niomà. Natsten. A “hiomù. Nisd- 
kasim. A uomù. Nókoani, Otú- 
nikaie: A, nnistsknie nitsitni- 
sui t. Temakikaig tsin. Aitoto- 
piinat, A umatapioyìnai. Otsóny- 
sists _Áitomiainimaie, otitisiszpo- 
koxpisi. _ Otsitegkaytsinoknie. 
Otániknie: Nitaitapistsiksk. Tem- 
niu omm akéuzm. Omâ O’tsi- 
skapoxp tamotoviu _túkskem. 
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by her husband: Let us move. 
Her brother is very mean, Then 
he moved. Then he camped. He 
camped a long time, And he sid 
to his wife: That brother of hers 
is very bad. Don’t talk out of 
the lodge, when yon hear some 
one saying „Which way?” 

And there that man was cam p= 
ing. lt was near, that the winter 
would come. He hunted again. 
That womun suddenly heard some: 
body saying „Which way?” Then 
he was going around. She did 
hot say anything. Four times he 
went around. He then went away. 
She did not think anything more 
of him outside. He went far away. 
She took an awl. She made a 
hole in her lodge. From there 
she looked out. As soon as she 
saw him, he stopped. He looked 
at her, He said to her: She 
[meaning: voul invited me to 
come back, Then he went back, 
He then came ta the door. ‘Thien 
he entered. When he entered, 
then he rattled. He had his lungs 
all full of earth because they 
were langing down]. His short 
ribs, those were his legs. He was 
only the breast-part [of « man |. 
He was called Short-ribs. That 
was that Crow-waoman's brother, 
Over there he sat down. She give 
him something to eat. She gave 
him something to eat from [n 
wooden bowl or something of 
that kind). He refased to eat 
from it. He said: 1 never use 
such things to eat from. She said 
to him: Mv moeceusins. He snid 
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Potáni isoóytsiin dnnimaie itsi- 
pótoyiuaie. Nitsimigf kutsiuaie 
Isókskitsìnau. Ki omí túkskam 
Oxsistakskagtäinau.  O'tsiskä- 
poypa itotsimmotau. 


Omá ninau itótapötsiu, Tem- 
isksìnim: Nitoykémunn Zkamitau. 
Wamapoygkóiskiua O'tsiskäpog pi 
ostamóykoaii. _ T&moytsapönie, 
Itsinóyiunie. Atsoaskuyi aitotö- 
vinni. A'mistsiunie: Húyè, kägk- 
stayinomòkt, Tamitspimtuate, 
amima küäaukiy kin itsitsepspi- 
miuaie. Kénminie itstnitsiume. 
Iteykûiin. Otsipisi, itdiogtoyiu 
amóksisk pokúii. Temautoyiuaiks. 


Niétzytann tAmitapònie. Ksisk- 
stakii énui túkskzm itsipóto- 


vinaie. Itanístsiunie: Nizksistän- 


atomòkit. Ki omú itsistapu ómay- 
kòykotoki. fnuimaie itsipoto- 
viuaie túkskzm. ltaníststuaie: 
NâyksistAuatomòkit. Temistapn. 
Otsiy/kauai témitapò túkskau 
istuyi. Obiipugsi, okosiks itotd- 
szmmiuaiks. Omim okóait oká- 
nistai tsìgp. _ Mútagctainggsita- 
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to her: Pretty near. [She said: | 
My legging. [He said:) Pretty 
near. [She said: | My dress. | He 
said:] Pretty near. [She said: | 
My belly. He said to her: Yes, 
that is it, that T eat from, Then 
she lay down on her back. He 
went and sat by her. Me began 
to eat. She saw, that his food, 
fell through [his body down to 
the ground), He cut her belly 
open. He told her: Ì made a 
slip-eut. Then that woman died. 
Then Short-ribs took one [child] 
out [of her body}. He put it 
down right near the fire, He 
called fthat boy | Ashes-chief. And 
[he called] the other one Stuck- 
behind-chief. Shorterihs ran awav 
for safety. 

That man came back with the 
carcase. Then he knew: My wife 
is killed. Then he tracked Short- 
ribs, his brother-in-law. Then 
he followed him. He saw him. 
FShort-ribs) went to a forest. He 
said to [Short-ribs): Now 1 have 
caught you, there 1s nobody to 
prevent me from killing vou. 
Then he lifted him up, he put 
him over a stump. Aud in that 
way he killed him. He went 
home. When he entered, he 
heard, there were children. Then 
he took them. He then went to 
the river. There he left one to 
the beavers. He told [one of the 
beavers); Raise him for me. And 
he went away to a big rock. 
There it was, that he left the 
other one, He told [the big rock }: 
Raise him for me. Then he went 
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kimats okóun. Okzitútoys, itdmi- 
soksinoviu omî saykútmapi. Nilz- 
kitákiniunie. Káksniapistotèminai. 
Aitapaiskâtsimau, Aitsksinim, 
mix koxkotanistsinog piaiks. 


Pämitùinoviu, omm ksiskste- 
kisuntstmän, Znnimaie 1x ted 
stautsim, okónii itsitótstiuutsimnie. 
Omim ägkotokim mitúvi matú- 
mistäutstm. Wtóytsimiu, amóksisk 
üunnìi: Napí, stypiipit, amúis- 


tsiskaie dpssi, nagkitautsige pi. 
Oma ninau dkniksistsisomatsin- 


niks. A itotdiaiks. Itauákovinniks. 
Puksk mt itsisiniùutoviu. Htinis- 
fstunte: Kitokósim. Tsatópokit. 
Otániknie: A’, kitsêman: Kitún- 
him. Okóait t&mitapdiau. Témi- 
pimiau. Otäniknie: Ikúkakin ni- 
t#kàun. A uanistsinnie: Mätoz:- 
kotatsistatos. A ’moi pix koytsi 
nitakitsts, Nitáksistsieùs. Anistsis: 
Amúi mistsisai ngekuntunu. Om 
tükskami saykûmapi itäuviuaie 
tant. Itanistsinaie atekin: Napi, 
saksist. Itútòvinui. A nistsiunie: 
O'mak miststsn. A sekunniskimna- 
katiu. Omü túkskem skûunkn- 
tiun, Otsitanikaie: Matápiu annú 
mistsisa, A mistsiunie: Sú, mistsis. 
Ki omú stsiki ánaniu: A, mi- 
Lapin. O'spsists “gkunautsig p. 
Otanánikaie: Sá, nitstünnoau omi 
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away. He then went to his tribe 
for one winter. When it became 
summer, he went to look for his 
children. His lodge was still there. 
He did not feel content with his 
lodge. When he came there, he 
then suddenly saw a boy. He 
tried. to catch him, He [the boy] 
made just bubbles in the water 
[by diving in to escape]. [The 
man} began to think about [how 
to catch his boys], He knew 
(literally: knew them], how he 
could cateh them. 

Then he saw, there was a 
beaver-hole, from there he stuck 
his arrows, he stuek them to his 
lodge. In the same wav he stuck 
arrows from the big rock [to his 
lodge). He heard, some [bovs] 
were saying: Partner, jump out, 
here aré some arrows, that we 
can take them. That man had al- 
ready hidden himself from them. 
Fhey eame to him. He ran after 
them. Me reached and caught 
one of them. He said to him: 
You are my child. Taste me [by 
biting |. He was told by [the boy]: 
Yes, von are right. You nre my 
father. ‘Phey went to his lodge. 
Then thev entered. He [the boy | 
told him: My partner is very 
careful. [He snid to his bov]: 
dry and persuade him [to come 
here). 1 shall lie here in front 
of the door. T will turn into n 
log. Tell him: Let us shoot at 
this log. That one boy [whom 
he had enught Hirst] began to 
shoot at his father. He said to 
his partner: Partner, go out lof 
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matápina. Omi óypsi ükötsim. 
Omá ninaua itsipáunkoyiuaie. 
Itsinniuuie. A piypruaninat. Ki 
anistsiuaie: Kitokósim. Isatôpo- 
kit. A, Cmeniu, ninna. 


A itaykariau okóauai. A itsipi- 
miauaie. A'niiau: Annú niksis- 
fsinana? Otánikoniau únnonuai, 
O'mamauk inittu. d'kauksikina- 
kim. Aniststau únnoauai: Amú 
ska istsnity tsis. Ists4pix takit 
matsini, ákoai, asiki, otoksis. 
Nisoóvi otsinig tànists, A nistsiau 
nnoauni: Saksist, mininókinan. 
Takitapistutòanan —  miksistsinan. 
T'ámsaksiu omt ninau. T'&mipu- 
àuytau. Oksistoanai úpaipotstsiau- 
ate, Sotdmauogytomiausie otsists, 
A isùtsimian omîm otópisanoauai. 
Ltákogesoyin. Ttomátapsokogsoyin. 
Túkskäma itanistsiusie: Na'á, 
üksikogsoyiu kitópisani. 'Túks- 
kèma uitúyi mûtsitanistsiunie : 
Autzmüksakoysovin. Túkskzma 
matánistsiuaie: Nas, autemûks- 
akogsoyiu. Itápäypauaninai o- 
ksistoauai. Fkäpuinanistsianaie, 
mázcksipug pùipis. Miststst ikaitú- 
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the big rack]. Then [his partner] 
camè to him. He said to [his 
partner]: Over there is a log. 
Let us shoot at it, That one shot 
at [his father). He was told by 
[his partner]: hat log is a per- 
son. He told him: No, it is a 
log. And the other one said: Yes, 
if is a person, [The first boy said: | 
Let us take his arrows. He was 
told by [the other one}: No, Ì 
am afraid of that man. | Finally | 
he was going to take one of his 
arrows, That man got up and ran 
after him. He caught him. [The 
bov] struggled about, And he 
said to [the boy}- You are mv 
child. Taste me. [Phe hoy said: | 
Yes, he is right, he is wy father. 

Then they went home to their 
lodge. Then they entered. They 
said: Where is our mother? Lhey 
were told bv their father: Over 
there she is, she has been killed. 
She has already turned into bones, 
They told their father: Pat the 
pot in the fire, Put the tongue, 
the tripe, the back-fat, the knee 
of [the killed animal} in the pot. 
[These] four were the things, he 
put in tbe pot. They told their 
father: Go out, dont see us. 
We shall make our mother alive. 
Then that man went out. Then 
they got up. They began to put 
their mother together. They then 
exchanged her arms [by mistake |. 
They looked at their pot. It began 
to boil. It boiled over. One of 
them said to her: Mother, vour 
pot will boil over. Phe other one 
told her the same: It is nearly 
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toytomiau, mi gtapäxkvapig pi. 
Fukskama itsinig katsiu oksists: 
Nipüisoyànanit. Aiáisakoysoviu 
kitopisani  I'tsipuzpaipin. Omí 
mistsisi _itókasatòm naui gtst. 
Eéuusoksinoyinuaie, _ómäytsap- 
apigkyaksai. Sotdmiaksistiinai, 
Otanikoainuaie: Kyaitu, ikim- 
matäpsian nokósiks, agkskáuno- 
istau. A tsitapiunsin oksistonuni. 
U nnoauai itanistsinu: Anákauk 
nikststsinan, Zkaikamotìu. Omú 
ninau dskysaitamìtakiu, omûtoy- 
kogekemis. 


Kénninie omiksi okúsiks îta- 
niststuniks: Minápiapòk. A“mom 
otsátigtsim Znnimnie istápaipot- 
sinakekàk. Kitsiwanoau minúmi- 
nakatök. Túksk&ma mátoykoiûz- 
tsimiu. Itantstsiu ot&kùi: A y- 
kunaminakatau. Otúnik otdkùi 
Kinnùna auantu: Minüminakatsis. 
Peytsikaminakatsinu. Ki itsika- 
minakasinat ifstwan,. Mütamsinin- 
toytuaiksau.  Pämitapeksiminai 
omi kipitáuvis. Piy koytsim tá- 
mitsogkogpìinat. T&msoksigpai- 
piu omit kipitike. Tamötoviunie. 
Itantu om kipitúke: Nòkósaki, 
püysapuk, amóinuk kitstwanoau. 
Kamotótoyiùu. Otánikoninu: A’u- 
ke, pik. Akimóztsim itíiy’tsiu 
kitstwan, kúykitotoni. Támipù- 
min. Otinikoniau: Anni stópik. 
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boiling over. The first one told 
her again: Mother, it is nearly 
boiling over. 'Phen their mother 
moved. They told her in a hurry, 
that she should jump up. They 
bad already Inid by a stick, that 
she could stir [the boiling) with. 
One of them called his mother: 
Jump up. Your pot is boiling. 
She jumped up. She quickly 
picked up that stiek with her left 
hand. Then they suddenly saw, 
that she was stirring [the pot]. 
Îhen she was left-handed. Then 
they were told by her: Oh, my 
childsen must be very poor, they 
must be awfully hungry. Their 
mother became again a person. 
Fhey told their father: There is 
our mother. She is saved. That 
man was always huppy, thut he 
had his wife again. 

Fhen he told his children: 
Don't go far away. Here, close 
by, [vou may] roll [the gambling- 
wheel} about to one another, 
Don't roll vour wheel eastward. 
One of them would not listen. 
He told his partner: Let us roll 
it eustward. He was told by his 
partner: Our father says: Don't 
roll it eastward. By little and 
hittle they rolled it eastward. And 
the wheel rolled faster. Phey 
could not catch it. Phen it cir- 
cled round to an old woman's 
ladge, Tt fell down near the door, 
Just in front of it. Then the old 
woman jumped snddenly out, 
Fhen she took it. That old wo- 
man said: My children, come 
here, here is vour wheel. In a 
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A’kotsisùp. Túkskèma itantstst- 
unie: Nimätautsisiy p. Otinikaie: 
Wúkskau ákipoypokòtsisop. A- 
nistsinaie: A. Itomátupotsisiau. 
Aúinantokin _ otéykuiinnimän. 
Otsitanikaie: Núzekipotùt. Pikox- 
ksiksimi otótutùni. Mútâgtainakòn 
fykitsìi annóm moyisi. Tst ny 


kiimsiskäpin, osúipokomistsimäni 


ki ágkitsii? Omá Isókskitsinaun 
otstwan itstsémmokatsiua, /nny- 
auk ix kiytsiu. Ki omù Oxsis- 
takskagtäinaua okimmäni stpop. 
Nüxkátoxkig tsiu Aggkitsii. Omá 
kipitúkeu itanístsiuniks: Kitsaki- 
aupix puau? Mátoykoikig pinan. 
A'iszmo itsuatsitsipimiauaie. Îta- 
mistsinunte: Kîtsakiaupix p? Ott 
nikoainuaie: A ksistaiksistûtsisop. 
OtÁmotsipuyinai okini. Matúks- 
. kam mátsiszmòa näyktsitanis- 
tsinaie: Kitsúkinupig p? Tém- 
soksnuntsìpuyinai. A istanitsinuaie. 
Itsáksinn. 
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hurry they went to take it. They 
were told by her: Well, come 
in. Your wheel is lying in the 
upper part of the lodge, that 
vau come and take if, Then they 
entered. They were told by her: 
Sit down there. We shall smoke. 
One of them said to her: 1 don't 
smoke. He was told by her: Only 
one time you will smoke with 
me. He said to her: Yes. Then 
they began to smoke. Her pipe 
was n ghost-head [i.e. a skull]. 
He said to her: [Wait] that 1 
quickly make a fire, He put a 
rotten log ou the fire. There in 
tbe ladge was nothing to be seen 
for smoke, [The boys said to each 
other:) Which is strongest, her 
puff of smoke, or the smoke [of 
the rotten log]? Ashes-chief put 
his wheel over his head. There 
was the end of the smoke [that 
means: the smoke did not come 
lower than the wheell. And 
Stuck-behind-chief's top-knot was 
a plume. The smoke ended there 
also, That old woman said to 
them: Do you still sit there? 
They answered:) There is no- 
thing wrong with us. After a long 
while they did not hear her move 
about. They told her: Do vou 
still sit there? They were told by 
her: We shall quit smoking. She 
talked from far down her breast. 
After a short while the other onc 
also said to her: Are you süll 
sitting there? She then did not 
talk [any more). They killed her 
instead [of being killed by her). 
They went out. 
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Témaykätiau. Unnonuai osú- 
temsksinokóaiau, otsiniteystu 
omt kipitáke. Aunutóiau. Itsitst- 
nikuvian (únnonuai, omim kipit- 
ke anistsiniteypinu. Otstkim- 
mokaiks omú nînau. Ttanistsiu 
omiksi òkósiks: Kitiusauilykoau- 
tstmig puau. Minikskimatök óts- 
kuisistsì, Ilipaunuagekaiau atsû- 
askmi. Nitónuk Isókskitemnau miù- 
tsitsinovin omi útskuisistsi. Otdkä 
itanisteinate: Amâte ikandtsinem. 
Nitaákskunakatàu. Omi ot#käi 
otsitssimok. Otámikaie: Kinniùna 
dnniukin enntisk otituanistansk, 
üykstaisktmatays otskuisistsi. It- 
smaiigtsimiu.  Miskitskunaka- 
tsïun. SotAmauyinnie. T'éminisu- 
nat. Omtm okaniksi temitsoksisi- 
mai. Otimik otékùi: Kûnngekaióp. 
A mistsiunie: Nitakotoau. Ki itn- 
miso. Itákotoyiuaie, Itaykóvis- 
tapspix, tsinat. Auke, amistuot. 
A'unnin: Kéka, tuutemitkotohu. 
Am miststan ikmstapatsisksiu. Ki 
iksipispijg tsiu. Auke, anisauot, 


Kéka., tautemükotoùn. Otamik 
otgkài: Kitbuisauatsin. Maütatsi- 


puyiunts. Omá otgkäi otsistotóy- 
sists itägkdnautsinisii. Wemisksi- 
nim: _ Nitékana aispumeplau. 
Otémotsimate otsistotóyesists, 
OtZmitapamönimaists, Amóm 
matoyvópesko. A nnamauk itau- 
sainiy tiu: Tékaun'i +. A tsksi- 
4 Ì Eg pe 47 : 
nakstsim, Iskoy pókauanisiu. 


Then they went home. Then 
they were known by their father, 
that they had killed that old 
woman. They came home. They 
told the news to their father, 
how they killed that old woman. 
That man was pitted [1 e. pro- 
tected| by them [by that old 
woman, and by the blue-bird|, 
He told his children: You do 
not listen. Don t shoot the blne- 
bird. They walked about through 
the forest, The same Ashes-chief 
saw the blue-bird too. He smid 
to his partner: There is a very 
nice one. T will shoot it. His 
partner forbade hum. He told 
him: That one 1e the blue-bird, 
out father told us about, that 
we should not shoot. He would 
not listen. He shot it in spite 
of [his partner|, He immediately 
shot it. Then it fell. Then it 
suddenly hung on a branch. He 
was told by his partner: Let ns 
go home, Me saul'to ham: L shall 
take ot. And he chimbed up. He 
was nearly taking it. It went up 
higher, without knowing how. 
[The partner snid:| Now, come 
down. He would say: Wait, 1 
am nearly taking it. This tree 
wus growing higher. And it was 
very high. [The partner snid : ] 
Now, come down. [He answered ] 
Wat, Tam nearly taking it, He 
was told by his partner: 1 don’t 
see you any more, He [the dis- 
appearing boy] did not say any- 
thang. His partners clothes all 
fell down to him [the partner be- 
low). Then he knew: My partner 
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Ki omük #kaitapiu 1, tsistu- 
tiu, Termitótaukekdiinai. Ki omá 
kipitáke — únistoytapauàungkan. 


A“poxkoxtäu. Mistsists ásekötsim. 


Itóytoyiunie, amóiisk auaum: 
Nitkäna'à +. Mátainoviuatsaie, 
Ikvilykonoyiuaie, tsimúie áx- 
kinakoykitsinai. Oipsspiks ikuk- 
spapinìnai. Autoyiuaie. Otáni- 
kaie: Na'á, nitékùun otsistotóy- 
sists úysapistùtsitau. Nistóa ni- 
tsistotóysists nitúvim istoytótau. 
Istamónitan. T&motovyiunie. A nis- 
tsiunie: Tamúst Okofsaun. Tem- 
aykaiiu. Otótoys, otdnni itanis- 
tsiuaie: Amóinie nitoykókoamst- 
miskän. I'ksknipuin&m mûxkso- 
atâzp amó matípiua. Omá akéua 
itsitsinikuviu ómi. A mistsiunie: 
Omi kipitikeu iz kónoyiu Oka 
sai, Om ninau itanistsiu otoy- 
kéman: A koytsitapiop. 


is taken up to heaven. [Some 
people say, that this boy is the 
Morning-star, and that the parents 
of the twins are the Sun and the 
Moon.) He then took his lie. 
his partners) clothes. Then he 
wrapped them up in a bundle, 
There was a patch of rye-grass. 
There he lay crying: My partner! 
He beeame small again, He cried 
himself small. 

And those ancient people [the 
ancient Peigans] were moving. 
Then they eume to camp near 
him. And there was an old 
woman walking about. She was 
looking for wood. She was pick- 
ing up sticks. She heard, some- 
body was saying: My partner: 
She did not see him. She finally 
found him, who was lying there, 
and who had a big belly. He 
had gunmmy eyes. She picked 
him up. He said to her: Mother, 
take good care of my partners 
clothes. Put my own clothes in 
the same (bundle). Wrap them 
up. Then she took him. She smd 
to him: The poor thing, belly- 
fat [that means: a child sprung 
fram an unknown belly}! Then 
she went home. When she came 
tere, she said to her daughter: 
[Look] this here, 1 got belly- 
fat. These people were suffering 
very much for something to eat. 
That woman [the daughter) told 
the news to her husband. She 
told him: The old woman found 
belly-fat. ‘That man told his 
wife. We shall have profit from 
him. 





EED 

Okoësaua opitami itsikúnno- 
sin.  Îfamistsiunie: Nitúnnots. 
Otanikaie: Tamasa Okoësaua 


kimmatipsiua. Múátsitstsip auúu- 
nysi, Ifantstsiunie: Kétaitstsipa 
1 kant? Ofamkaie: Kimista nú- 
mnu. A nistsiunie: Matótos. Ki 
omi _ kipitákeua _áutotoyiuaie. 
A upipimaie. Ipotóytsim istsi- 
púix isis. Nisoúvi teoppótsis ki- 
toykatsian. Oypsìsts _itótsim. 
Nisovi oteypótsaypistsnie, tsi- 
máie kàtsistovikin. A tomatasi- 
niminai oysoyist. Ttsepdnnoyki- 


miau Okossan. Ttsknnakatsiuaie. 


Femitauyinaie. Tämininai. Tto- 
mäâtapindtau. A iksistsinotau. Omí 
vtakem  anäukogetsi _tÉmautsì- 
minai. A uköyiau. Témeykaüu. 
Oköait t&mipim. Omi otsitani- 
kaie: Tsimá kitsitoykonòtagp? 
A nistsiuaie: Okoësaun útayk- 
stam. Io togkóiop. Omá ninau 
otoykéman Ániststuaie: Kitánist, 
akoxtsttapiop. Anni sokanistsiu, 
mamistsitap. 


Ki énninie omú ninauâ itantu: 
Sikotátuyi initstun, täküsìmmau. 
Wiykénaitapò, _otsitakiùkig’pi. 
A mstsiu apitám : Näseksikiaki- 
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Belly-fat's old woman was very 
hungry. He told her: Lam hungry. 
She said to him: The poor thing 
Bellv-fat is to be pitied, There is 
no food. He asked her: Are there 
ny buffalo-skins? He was told 
by her: Your elder sister is the 
owner of one, He said to her: 
Go and take it, And that old 
woman went and took it. She 
entered with it, [He told her:] 
Stand it up near the door. Scare 
it four times with the leg of your 
buffalo-robe, He took his arrows. 
She scared it four times, which 
was [that means: which turned 
then into} a voung buffalo-cow. 
She [that cow] was nearlv brenk- 
ing her tail [by bending it too 
much). Belly-fat put his arrow 
to the bowsstring. He shot her. 
Khen he shot lier some times 
more. Fhen she died. Then he 
commenced to skin. He had done 
skinning. His sister took care of 
half of the carcase. They filled 
up their stomachs, Then she (the 
voung woman) went home. She 
entered her lodge. Her husband 
said to her: Where did yon get 
something to skin? She said to 
him: It ís an animal killed hy 
Belly-fat. It is from him, that 
we got sometliing to eat. That 
man said to his wife: 1 told van 
[before], we shall have profit 
from him. That is one way, that 
he showed, what person he was. 

And then there was a chief 
[who] said: [The person) who 
kalls the black-fox, 1 shall take 
him for son-in-law. Everybady 
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ntskökit. Otúnikaie: 'I'amásá, went, where they trapped. He 


noykdstau, mixkoxkogkems. Ki 
Ómaykauk autdkiakiu. Ogsokúyi 
pitsikógctsim, Znnimnie itstom 
okvúksini. TAmaykaiiu. moto. 
WAmikoko. Omátapdisopuyinaku, 
itsipúau. Itsitipo okyúksins, [to- 
tdaie. I'kaistapotoyiinai Maistó- 
pan. Iteykänu. Ostamóii itanis- 
tsiuaie: Moaîistópana kämosatsiu 
nikvúksin. Ostemóù itsitipöyinai 
omîma _minaiim. Itanistsiunte: 
Okofsaun okváksinnie, omá Maís- 


tópan kúmosatsiu. Ki omí aké- 


kaan áitapskoùinai Okofsau. Ki 
aitsipiminai. Otsitsinokaie. 1x 
tsittukitskäinai. TAmatskò. A is 
tsiniùminaie, teká makipstus. 
O'koani ómeyko. A kspapiniu. 


_Kokúyi om ninau itaipuyiu. 
A'naniu: Apinákus apikétokiisk 
initstuan nitsküsimmau. Keiskz- 
nifutuni itsitsitokopiin omi, api- 
kétaki. Kanáitapiun itdspskuua- 
katsiun. Okofsau itanistsiu opl- 
tm: Nüzkitapsuisksanoiokit. A- 
nistsiunie: Pemúsi, noykdstau 
múykogkogkèms. Otápistutomò- 
kai nútòkaie suisksúnoiùs, túks- 
kam kaupiin. Ki itsitipòaie, 
Amóm matápi otsitanikaie: Ní- 
waàki, Okodsaua äkskunakatsiu. 
Otsikaisaiëpioykok __Maistopan. 


said to his old woman: Make 
ne a trap. She said to him: The 
poor thing, he thinks, that he 
might get a wife, And over there 
he went to trap. He put hus trap 
on one side of the road. Then 
he went home. Then he came 
there. Then it was night. When 
it was just getting dav-light, he 
got up. He went to his trap. 
He came there. [A man called) 
Crow-arrow had already taken 
[the blnek-fox). [Belly-fat| went 
home. He said to his brother-in- 
luw: Crow-arrow stole my trap- 
ping: His brother-in-law went 
over to the chief. He said to him: 
[t is Belly-fat's trapping, Orow- 
arvow stole it from him. And 
then] the girl [ie the chief s 
daughter] was driven to Belly- 
fat [to marry him). And she 
entered. Then he was seen by 
her. She vomited from him. Then 
she went home. She hated him, 
who was bad [to look at}. His 
belly was big. He had sore eyes. 

In the night that chief was 
talking. He said: [The person) 
who in the morning kills that 
winte prairie-chieken, | shall take 
him for son-in-law. In the morn- 
ing the white pruirie-chicken sat 
in the centre [of the camp] [on 
a tree). All the people then shot 
up at it. Belly-fat told his old. 
woman: Make a curly arrow for 
me, She said to him: The poor 
thing, he thinks, that he might 
get a wife. She made for him 
twa curly arrows, one with a 
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Kispskùnakiu. A ùiomà. Tmatst- 
sotoviu. Stsiki kaupiu matspsku- 
akin. Itóviunie. Itsinoypatsis- 
tovluaie. Maistópana Óypsi itst- 
teeytsiunisapistanaipiksimaie. 1x'- 
kanúinoau, otsikamós. T'4moy- 
kanauaniu: Okofsaua initsiua 
apikétokì. Ki inakstsimi akékoan 
dnnaie Aukematsu. Itsipiminai. 
Otsitápasistsimokaie. 


Kokúyvi omà ninau ámu: 1x - 
piuàkina ksikunistain ki kstks- 
tzkiokuvi. Ki amóm mnatipiua 
üskùnatäpsiks manikä piks 17”- 
kanäutapäuakiau. Mûtogekoni- 
màuaiks einí. Agkanáiamotöinu. 
A tiksipuiindm mäzeksontigp. Sa- 
kólgtstm otâunksimi. Okoësana 
itantstein opitaäm: Näzekitapapi- 
kanitsinamokit. Ki ómaykank 
suamate. A utapäuikiun, ki anis- 


tsinaie: A tsktmisimk, istamistsis 
misten: dÁ kaisemomag kau 


Okofsaua. Itánàkiu, kúgkitsisi- 
som, Ki omaykauk Zkuisemau- 
matò, taka pekäpsiuats. 4nna- 
mauk iktinkoytom kamiy taists. 
A'nnoykotogtämnists. Utepiuy- 
tûm Apskotok, ki znni otskúsko. 
Nisoúyi ostumaykinists. Hlomù- 
tapiksisaii, útimiuastan. Otsips- 
kaistogetst 1 tiumaykau. A km- 
ksistopu istsisómaiks. Ly tstsapi- 


Fhen 
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hlunt point. And he went, The 
people said about him: Out of 
the wav, Belly-fat will shoot st. 
Crow-arrow was not far away 
from him. | Bellv-fat] shot up. 
‘The people’ said:| Pretty near. 
He nearly shot it. He shot up 
agam, [this time) with the other 
arrow, the blunt one, He shot 
[the praime-chicken}. He shot it 
down. Craw-arrow stuck his ar- 
row instead of | Belly-fat's). He 
was seen by all, that he stole, 
they all said: Bellv-fat 
killed the white prurie-chieken. 
And it was the voungest gil 
(chiefs daughter!, that he mar- 
ried. She entered. She washed 
htm. 

In the night that chief smd: 
He [Belly-fat] caught in corral- 
ling a white buffalo and a beaver- 
furred buffalo. And these people, 
the strong voung men, all came 
hack from corralling. Phey did 
not find any buffalo. They all 
came back without lhumving anv- 
thing. They suffered very much 
far something to cat. Now comes 
bhe story of his ecorralling [liter- 
ally: later on his corralling). 
Bellv-fat then told his old wo- 
man: Make me « pair of scabby 
muscasins. And there he started. 
He came buck from corrnlling, 
and he told her: When IT am 
away n long time, then tell my 
brother-in-lnw [that he may ery 
it out to the people}: Bellv-fat 
has been on, a run a lon time. 
He went corralling, [ao] that vor 
[that ís: all the people) muv lie 
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ksisùiinai amóksik akiksik. 1 tiy- 
pauanin.  Aiksistsipiau, omi 
Ómâyctäg paudnig p. Annauk. ká- 
kanistsitotamiaupiu, Okoësau 
otoykéman Anistsiuaie: _f kui- 
soknpistutöysit. Päminisò. Ki 
omim _ksikunistùiim itsktnaka- 
tsiua. Mtúuviu. Ki omtm stsikim 
ksiskstakiokuyi mätskùnakatsiua. 
Tématsinitsin. Ostemoii ki anis- 
fsiunie: litsisau. Täkipzykai, 
Pakitapainius. 


Pémazekaitu. Weemipim vkou. 
Itantstsiunie opitim: Nitsistotog- 
sists kúkitau. O'gepsists kanä y- 
soatsisnnokousts. _ Ibipaisunani- 
noysiu. Ostúmi matäpistutsim. 
Akä’yetstaie mmgkötokin. Nito- 
taykùspiu. Mtsitstsip _ayssi 
manistsitsoäpspi. Ki otoykeman 
nìtúvi mitsitsóapsiu. Ki úitapú 
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down aud hide. And over there 
he, wlio was a wonderful person, 
was already on a run a long 
time. Phere he began to fix up 
buffalo-chips. He put them ma 
long row. He put a winte stone 
among them, and {here was also 
a blue stone [he put there), Four 
times he ran out. When they 
[the buffalo-chips) began to run, 
they turned into buffaloes. He 
ran on one side lof the row of 
stone-piles). The hiders already 
sat [behind the stone-piles|. [The 
bufinloes) ran between tho stone- 
piles. Then thev jumped off [the 
ch]. After he had made the 
corralling, he was just sitting on 
top, from where they jumped off. 
Belly-fat told his wife [from on 
high]: Prepare yourself well. Then 
he went down. And he shot that 
white buffalo [that is the winte 
stone, that had turned into a 
buffalo}. Me shot it more than 
once. And he shot the other one, 
the beaversfurred one [that ts the 
blue stone, that had turned into 
a buffalo), too. Then he killed 
it. He told his brother-in-law: 
Skin [both of | them, 1 shall go 
home for an while, 1 shall go 
home to dress up. 

Then he went home, Then he 
entered his lodge. He told his 
old woman: Give me my clothes. 
His arrows were all ornamented 
with ecagle-tail-feuthers. [le was 
pulling off his elathes one by 
one. He fixed his body up agun. 
His hair — we are told — was 
way down [to his helt). Mis har 

11 
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omím _piskanim. A kaiksistsiitai 
otsiy kaniks. Osékagkanaiks omí- 
ksi pistsiniks. Omi otogkeman 
itaniststuaie: Omi tzpinzkit. Má 
nóypsists amóiststanki, bsipey- 
pákitau. A utsiksistsipez päkimi- 
kiau, fAmom otsitakännotaypt, 
istdpspväpiksitau matápiuu. 1y- 
sit kitsinaists. Omi ix tukits- 
kai itótòyin. Otánikme: Tsistseú 
náxkägtsipegpakië A niststuaie: 
dA'nnistsik mistststsik nnistsikaie 
tsipzjypäkit. Kaitna Maistópana? 
O'ypsists tsipegpakitau. Itast- 
niu, otsikoykètaksi. Maistópan 
óypsists itépspyäpiksim. Mátoy- 
kotsij paists, 


Ly tsiststtakiu Maistópana, Itst- 
stapu. Otoykeéman 17 pokomiu. 
Iteykenautoyin eit, Omim au- 
atsimänim itäz/kännipiminai. Mät- 
atstsitsipa, Aykitsaipuyiu einiu. 
Kanáipim kanáiniun. Omá Muis- 
tópana Okossmi mätomoriumnie 
ptatosini. Itótstuyiu, ki itigká- 
naipuiindem miyksoatäzpt. Omá 
Núpiun kanüipiksiks itótäy katsiu- 
niks, A’nistsiuniks: Iintua àp- 
sémmok. Mátogckonoàur. Moká- 
kiu omú ninau. Atokiua ein. 
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was vellow. There was none as 
good-looking as he was fine [to 
look at}. And lus wife was just 
as fine-looking. And he then went 
to the corral. Mie [two | huffalo- 
hides were already skinned. Those 
wonderful [buffislo-hides | were Iris 
hed-rohes. He said to his wife: 
Take hold of [the two robes) 
over there, Here are my arrows, 
brush them [the robes | with them. 
When vou have done brushing 
iem, throw them among the 
people over there, where there 
are many people skinning. They 
all rushed for them. That one, 
that had vomited from bim [and 
who had married Crow-arrow |, 
came to him, She said to him: 
With which [arrows] shall 1 
brush He said to her: Brush 
with those stieks Iving there. 
What ts the matter with Crow- 
arrow? Brush with his arrows. 
She cried, because she was 
ashamed. She threw Crow-nrrow’s 
arrows [among the people, after 
having brushed with them). No 
ane took them. 

Crow-arrow became angry 
about it, He went away. He 
took lus wife with him, He took 
alt the buffalo. They [the buffalo } 
went into a hole. There were no 
more buffalo standine outside, 
All the buffalo, all of them went 
in. Crow-arrow took LWAY from 
Belly-fat his wonderful power. 
Then the winter enme on, nud 
all the people suffered for some- 
thing to eat. The Old Man 
sent all the birds on an errand. 
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Piksiks ittutöpiks zskùnakatsin- 
aiks, Mtuistapanamaiks. Kokúvi 
moyist aykdnij kan. 1 túipsten- 
piu om piksiu. Omá uinaun 
itsinóviunte. Itanistsin omi otoy- 
kéman: O'mnie matâpiu. Oti- 
nikaie: Mátsitstsip. Sá, moapsp. 
Omt aken mistsis ip tsitauniakt- 
nme. Matsistapauanmnatsin. Omi 
ninnu ztótsim omiúk stein. Amú 
vipsp miste 1: tÁstsapinisiunie. 
Kénnaie otoykúsksinok, ein 
otúiksisàtaeys. Ki itsistapauaninai. 


Napiua itsitsinikonunte: O mam 
ETE EE stigstsim eint _Atksis- 
atstuaie. Omi Napiun tnnistsiu 


amnóm matapiam: Annopukut. 
Témiiykanaupakian. Omt Ná- 


piua itomitaikoänasim. Mámàpists 
istkitapaumagkan. Aiäto. Ki 
omi ninauzin Maistópann Zunauk 
omi- otgnni itsitápòyinat mámi- 
pists. Itsinóyiunie omim imitíi- 
koänim. Itótoviumie. Ítaksimata- 
minaie. 1oe pitagkaiinaie, Omim 
okóat áupitsipimaie. U nm otsita- 
nik: Mistzpipatos. Mátomitùuats, 
matäpu. Näapiuánnauk. Oma 
akékoän 194 tsitâuasziniudie, Omi 
otoykéman omú ninau Ómoy- 
tsitanikovig kamokaie. _ 1taniu: 
Omt eintua tükskanmi dukiytst- 


nikiop. Omi nimaut iutsipimaie. 


Vúkskamt akogtsèniktumie. Túks- 


id Ka 
Arn, 
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He told them: Look for the buf- 
falo. hey were not found. That 
man [Crow-arrow | was wise, He 
kept the buffalo shut up, He 
would shoot at the birds, that 
sat by [him]. Phen they would 
fly away. In the night there was 
a hole in [Crow-arrow’s | lodge, 
From there am bird looked im, 
That man suw [the bird) He 
told his wife: Over there is « 
person. She said to him: There 
is none, [He smid:] No, it is an 
eve. That woman threw a stick 
at [the eye]. [Fhe bird) did not 
flv away. That man took a fire- 
stick. He burned its eve with the 
stick. In that wav he was found 
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out by [the bird), that he was 


hiding the buffalo. And [the bird) 
flew awnyv. 

The Old Man was told the 
news: There is a man, who 
(literally: he] hides the buffalo 
unter the ground. The Old Man 
told these people: Now move. 
Yhen they all moved. The Old 
Man turned into a puppy. He 
ran around the old camp-ground. 
He howled. And it was the 
daughter of that man Crow-arrow, 
[that] went to the old camp- 
ground. She saw, there was à 
puppy. She took it. She packed 
it on her back. She went home 
with it. She entered her lodge 
with it. Her father told her: 
Take it away and let it loose, 
It is no dog, it is a person. It 
is the Old Man. The mrl eried 
for it [ie. for the puppy]. His 
wife scolded that man for it. He 
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kam üinitsiu. Ki éitamauksoyinu. 
Omá akekoän simûtamiunie omî 
imitikóan. A’nistsiu omi úmi: 
Amú _ninzsoykoà einii ükoykit- 
saminnie. Otsitanikaie: Anke. 
Omá imitsikoan annoistsinogpai- 
piu. Ifsipstúkskùsiu. Itáugekin. 
intun itäykentisaksisan. Iták- 
saksisnu, znni sukofsetsiks st4- 
mikiks. Kénniks dkonani dmmimaie 
itsikststinnie amitaikonn. 1tstkeú- 
stu. Ki omá ninnun zetsitnkìn. 
Omim imitaikoan nkainitsinaie, 
tkoytaksiksaumagkhinni. Ki ei- 
minn nkägrtsige kig tsiksisnu, Oma 
ninuzm Áuaytsauaikimmatìpsiu 
miigksontiäyp. Kénni, 
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said: We shall kill one of the 
buffalo. That man went in [to 
the hole]. He was going to kill 
one of them. He killed one of 
lem. And they ate the raw 
entrails, being happy. The girl 
carried the puppy on her back, 
She told her father: This puppy 
of mine will look upon the buf- 
falo [from on high into the hole), 
She was told by him: Allright. 
Fhe puppy jumped down from 
here [from the edge of the hole 
into it]. It ran inside. It began 
to bark, The buffalo all ran out. 
When they were running” out, 
then the last ones were the bulls. 
And the puppy bit one of them 
in the belly [and hung there]. 
It was hiding there. And that 
man was angry. [le was going 
to Kill the puppv, [when] it 
would run out by [him]. And 
the buffalo were running far. 
Fhat man became poor instead 
[of the ancient Peigans), for 
[want of | something to ent. And 
that is all. 

[CE Uureyprek obt 23 sqq., 
and the references given oht 34, 
to which may be added: Dorsey 
sp SS sqq., Donser-Knornen ta 
Sl sqq., Simus te 303 Sq, 
Lowie a 134 sqq. 168 sq. 176, 
Lowm ns 274 sq. 280 sqq., 
Lowik jaf XXI, 07 sqq-. The 
lirst pages remind us-of Donsere 
Kromnen ta 8 sq. 278 sqq., 
Dorser to 19 sqq. For the last 
part of the storv ef. also Grasser. 
blt 145 sqq., Donser-Krorsen 
ta 275 sqq.| 
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The m 


U'nmasinn ki otnkèsina omuk 
d'kai-Pekäniun mütsotemagtsn- 
tumanistapautapiuaiks. Amò ûla- 
kèsina Kaiskáypogysoinists dnni 
itapmtapinu. ki itwipiskiu. Okdsists 
sokápii. Osúküsonists _paxkévi. 
Matsikionists _mitûvi nisi 
Kini otokiks Gipaninnatsiau, dn- 
niksinie mtsian. 1 ksisnkuists 
iuetsitsinmiau. Nepúst tiniuaz- 
kàinu. A nnistsinie ij tästuyi- 
miauw. Okóanaists pistúytst kz- 


näisokäpit. Ki ofsinänoauusts 
nittvi mikte. Nitûkskanmat 


otsinaimoai àkéks, 4 nninie onoy- 
kapáipiokömau. Kénninie otaips- 
kepioköaiau. 


Anke, ámo únuastma amiski= 
poxtsi &nninie noykatsitnpaita- 
Piu. Hiksikimmatäpsin. A tpiskmn. 
Mátokoyiuats. O'kotokiks ki úu- 
nkasiotokiks &nuiksaie noyskavat- 
stu. Riní ùksksteekzy pi Anuistst- 
ate vitsikinatcm. Matsksinimats, 
moyísts máykapistutsis, Mütsksi- 
novinats, einiótokiks magekstpa- 
minatays. Mútatskstuimnts, mi 
kitsitsiman, mûgkaitsinist otsisto- 
taysists. A tszmo ami otsinaim 
otsitanik: A käpssemmau ótake- 
sina. Nitúkskau kopi otsitapt- 
soait ontinaunists ki dyrpsouists. 
Apáuki otoúunists. Knmi nietst- 
nántau. Ki ómaykauk apztoyso. 
Kaiskáypogsoinists Atto. 1tá- 


men amd the 4 


WOE. 

The men and the women of 
the ancient Peigans did not hive 
nhout together in the beginning. 
The women lived about on the 
Porcupine hills (literally: Por- 
eupine-tails] and made huffalo- 
corvals. Their lodges were fine. 
heir clothes were cow-skins. 


Pheir moccasins were of the same. 


banned the buffalo-hides. 
were their robes. They 
would cut the meat im sliees. 
In summer they picked herries, 
They used those [berries] in win- 
ter. Their lodges all were fime 
inside. And their things were 
just as fine. One was the chief 
of the women, That one led them 
about. And that one led them 
to make huffnlo-corrals. 

Naw, the men were living 
about in the south. Phey were 
very poor. They made corrals, 
They had no lodges. They wore 
raw=bides [of buffslol and ante- 
lope-hides for robes. Phey wore 
[the hide around] the gamble- 
jent of the buffalo for mocensins. 
They did not know, how they 
should make lodges. They dad 
not know, how they should tan 
the buffalo-hides. ‘They did not 
know too, how they should cut 
dried meat, [ar] how they should 
sew their clothes. After n long 
while their chief told them: Let 
us look for the women. One 
useful thing of theirs were their 
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paupiu. Itoykuúsksinoyìu, mé 
otakèsini otsitaukunaiig” pi. 


Omi otsimaim Api'siviin otú- 
tikaie: O'mt nitûmmoi Énnyaie 
akitotamiópatau omúm _útakèsi- 
nem. Stemitötònie. Amó útakù- 


sina miêtzytau annó otsitnuku-- 


vint pi. Omi otsinaim otänikaie: 
O'mi piskant dnnaie únnasina 
eg kännutamiopin. A titsitstmau 
nanóm ótakèsina. Omt otsinaim 
omistst omligetsitsitsime piste mût- 
sautsimats. Otsimkoatauaie: Nistón 
mtákotom it pamisù., Nitükoyts- 
kotakt. A utonmiki, kseistónun kit- 
karpvämisoy puau. Annózek akú- 
miskaup. Ki itomátapòyinai, Af- 
totamiso amò únnasina. Itanis- 
tsiunie: ‘Ma kitsinaim? A'mauk 
Apr styiun, A nistsiunie: Annóyk 
kitúkomiskätoypinan. Ki itsitú- 
poxtoo omi Api'sù. A imiuaie. 
Wäksipuskapatsiunie. Itapátskapì- 
gal. StAmipotovinaie. Osúkisists 
mataysitsimütsinai.  I'tsksinisù, 
Stámipim okóai. Htápaiàksinansin. 
Omatsäkst, ketinistiingsp ùké. 
Stématnmmisù. A tistogekoyiu omi 
ünnasini. Omá Api'sivin fkaitsi- 
pùypaipia. Sâtemikstkskùnknie. 
ki itotsisatsiumie. Omatsitamstn- 
piakaie, Nogkétsinmninai omi ninai 
omá akéu ótsinai. St4minièpiunie 
okóaists. A itotúinu. A nistsiunie: 
A “momnie kokoau. 
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[the men's] bows and arrows. 
Fhey had [also] flint-knives. Those 
were the things, they had. And 
they went north over that way. 
They came to the Porcupine hills. 
There they stayed about. Then 
they found out, where tlie wa- 
men were camping. 

Their [the men's] chief Wolf- 
robe told them: Over there on 
that hill we shall sit in sight of 
those women, Then they came 
there. It was on the river, that 
the women were eamped. Their 
[the women’s| chief told them: 
Over there near the corral are 
the men sitting in sight. All 
these women were cutting meat. 
Fheir chief did nat take off the 
elothes, she was cutting the meat 
with. They were told by her: T 
shall go up there first. T shall 
take my choice [from them |. 
When 1 come baek, vou will go 
up one by one. Now we will 
tuke husbands. Then she started 
up. Fhen she went up to all these 
men, She asked them: Which is 
your chief? [The men said:] This 
one here, Wolf-rabe. She told 
him: Now we will take van for 
husbands. And then she” walked 
ta that Wolf-robe. She caught 
hun. Then she started to pull 
bim up. Then he pulled back. 
Then she let him loose, He did 
not like her clothes. Then she 
went back down. Then she cn- 
tere her ladge. Then sie began 
to dress up. When she came out 
again, there was no such fine- 
looking woman [as she was |. 
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Ami ótakèsini 1tanistsiu: An- 
auâmisót, Anna enuäykaie uk- 
spitau Api'siyiu, Annauka Nupiun. 
Pináimiskatök. Ki znnúie steikni 
kanäintpiok. A nmistòtos amóksi 
nkéks, om Apt'siyiua Auisatsin, 
Ottistamiksikskaakaiks. Noyketsi- 
miks it#niëptaiks, A ttsininipian 
umói tünnasinai. Kénnauk omú 
Api'styiu aitsipeipuyiu. Otsitamk 
omi ninàke: Anni kitsitaipuvig p, 
istaytokisit. Ifsinikstu, Omi pis- 
kant itnufuiigekim- Kinnnuk st#- 
mitsegtokästu, Ki Ánnoyk ksistst- 
kûiyk zúkaigtsin omt piskani, 
manistauykiy pinie. Ki ostóvi 
kénnauk itegetokasiu. dnmvaie 
nitsitumsanistò amó únnasina ki 
akéks. Kénnymie ninÂ’ykanists- 
kainoau. 
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Then she went np again. Slie got 
near the men. Wolf-robe jumped 
up already. She then walked away 
from him. And then he went in 
front of her. Then she went away 
from him again, It was another 
man, that that woman caught. 
Then she took him down to their 
[the women’s| lodges. They came 
there. She said to him: Here is 
your lodge. 

She told all these women: 
Now begin to go up. That one, 
that is very tall, [ealled} Wolf- 
rohe, that is the Old Man, Don't 
take him for husband. And bring 
all those others down. That Wolf. 
robe would come in front of every 
one of these women, that came 
there. They would just walk away 
from him. [The women) would 
bring the others down. All these 
men were taken down. And therc 
that Wolf-robe was standing up 
alone. He was told by that chef- 
woman: Turn into a pme-tree, 
right there where vou stand. He 
got angry. He commenced to 
knock down that buffalo-corral. 
And then he turned into a pine- 
tree. And now tall this day that 
buffalo-corral is still there, just 
as he knoeked it down, And he 
himself there turned into a pine- 
tree, In that wav all these men 
and all these women came to 
be together. And that is what l 
know about them. 

[CL Wissren-Dvvarn mbi 21 
sq. 39, Me Cuwroek ont 340 
sq. 440, Lowm a 105 sq. | 


The Old Man and the wolf on the 


A mmaukigk omt Nápiua annó 
nitsegetau 120 sina pa pautung kaun. 
A mikokoùte. Anno nietegrtai An- 
matapsikokùto. Ksiskanigutunii 
stlaägetannnagekan. Hsinóyin, omi 
apistin kokutúvi 19 túumuge- 
kaiinat, ki itdkamskotzkaipitinai. 
A pästapiksistakinat. Mtaniu omi 
Naptua: A ikiungtants? Itaysoy- 
ktomagekàmtunte, úiistogkovim- 
nie, istnoviunie. Atsiksist omis- 
tsisk otsestapiksij pitsktie. Mtay- 
täsainisatsiu: KE 4i,é Hi, eumi 
aki’ gekoanists, Otamikme: Auke, 
Napt, matakokamapiuats. Itún- 
notsopi, ksiskaninutunmists, otsi- 
tsnmotokseij p kokutoists, itnu- 
wntop — kiy pitómatapövinat, 
tuaninai: Pakotoktmù, pákoto- 
kimà, hù dwi, hùt- wt, Ai 
fais pntskiminat atsiksists, ki 
itäskapgstapiksiminaists. _ Otúni- 
knie: Tûkskat itaugnistsop. Ki 
mage kauka Nüpiun. A uksiksiso. 
Kokutuvi itsitspo, ki ot 
pinte, sotämanistsiu, A itaisigr- 
patskiu otstksists, ki iteskapgs- 
tupiksimaists. Stémnatoyto. Matsi- 
kökuto átsitötò. Stämatoytoyki- 
mie. Sekuntikanin: Púkoto- 
kimi, päkotokimi, Mútatsypat- 
skakiuats atsiksi. Itsiniksiu. Itúi- 
wikspugpiiptu. Itsikotökim nmó 
kokutúyi. Imatsinetsin. Ikväiau- 
pitsisoo. Kénnyate matanistsipz- 
taapsin. 
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There the Old Man travelled 
about down « river. It was Inte 
in the fall. That river began to 
freeze over. Im the morning he 
was still walking-atong [that river], 
He saw, there was a wolf on the 
tee, [who] would run and quiekly 
turn around, He would pick up 
something here and there, and 
swallow it. The Old Man said: 
What is he doing? He [the Old 
Man} ran around out of sieht to- 
wards him, he came near him, 
he saw him. What he was picking 
up and swallowing, were pieces 
of fresh tallow, [The Old Man) 
cried, walking towards him [and 
saving): Oh, oli, let me do in 
that way. He was told by fthe 
wolf}: Come on, Old Man, it 
is not important, When we are 
hungry, we say in the mornings, 
where the ice is-smooth — then 
he started off [and] snid: Tee 
must bezi to ernek, iee must he- 
gin to emek, hù + wi’, hùn 4 wf’, 
He would just knock fresh pieces 
of fallow out [of the ice), and 
dien he would quickly turn 
around and piek up pieces here 
and there and swallow them. He 
was told by [the wolf}: We do 
it onlv once [a dav). And there 
the Old Man went. He had gone 
out of sight. He went on the ice, 
and then he did, as he-was told 
by [the wolf]. He just knocked 
pieces of fresh tallow out [of the 
lee), and then he would gquiekly 
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turn around and piek up pieces 
here and there and swallow them. 
Then he went again. He came 
again on other ice. Then he 
again walked over it, He would 
keep saving: lee begin to cmek, 
ice begin to ersek. He could not 
knock out fresh pieces of tallow. 
He got angry. Me was angry 
jumping up. He then broke 
through the tee. Me was nearly 
drowned. He had a hard time to 
get out of the water, And that 
was another mistake, he made. 

[Cf Me Crixtoeck ont 34, 
Srmms te 287 zq. | 
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A'nnaukig’k omt Nápiun mät- 
aytapantungkaiig k. A nyviksma- 
tsiu, itsinóviige k omi Gnokhisini: 
Itaytäsainisùtsiuaie: B 41, @J-1, 
gnui nákoykoïnists. Otánik omí 
otsinaunoait: A mke, mist, mät- 
akokamapiuats. _Nitaipekamppio- 
bei pinan. A nistsiu omá Na- 
pius omí ponokát: Kakú, kitúkit- 
semmoypuau, kitiuanistsig puut. 
Ostóvi oma Núpiuu amúi spaki- 
kai itápaskskùtsim. loy kónimau, 
mä’gtsinisoypi. Otánikaiks: A’u- 
ke, annóykoypotòmitsit. Otúks- 
kaìsi nútokaminiks istsfiniks. Ki 
itomâtapò. A ipaststsimiksiuaiks. 
A’itbto omi otsitomaispig p amò 
ûkìksi. Iytsitsinepiksin omí istst. 
Omi otsitsikakiy p ostúi ig tst 
toypùipiu. Ki omf noykétsiu 


There the Old Man was again 
travelling about. Just at dark he 


saw there manv elks. Fhen he 


eried, walking towards them |and 
saying]: Oh, oh, let me do in 
that wav. He was told by their 
chief: Come on, my elder brother, 
it is not important. We are lend- 
ing ecnch other [while Ll, the 
chief, carry the fire). The Old 
Man told the elk: Go on, that 
L may see you, how vou do it, 
The Old Man Jmself began to 
look about this high cliff [for a 
place to get down). He found, 
where he could go dawn. He 
was told by them: Come on, 
now you must take the lead. The 
two pieces of bark [the fire, 
mentioned above | were burning. 
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ic tsithmisò. A’nistsiuniks: Anke, 
niskdnaki, sotémoytoypüipiük, 
ikitamäpiu. Annúgek nimoytsau- 
nakintozpi, mitsikagsiteksini. 
Omima _mitsitoppaipiig p, ikst- 
kinagkò. _Itomátapogepäipiiniks. 
A ketsinij kainiks. Omi tukskd- 
minat, skeininat, tmeyksikuvinai. 
Ottnikaie: Nist, mügksksaug- 
päipt, nagkitsitakays. A/nistsi- 
uaie: A, st4mistapot, úkogyka- 
togsteatsistapa pennokaskogp. 


Stámiksisapò.  Ittikdepimau. 
A iksistapimau. Itomütapindtatsiu 


amöm Onokasintm. Stänntantsie 
uiie. Stämamiskänoykostskàu. 


Matsinists súikskagtamatöm. Ai- 


ksistapatitsitsimau. 1tstpstai’tsin 
okoat. Omik ksintuanvin, itsitó- 
tovin. Ozfk&tsai atisksipiminni, 
imatzstskiisinat. Otánikaie: Ni'si, 
noxksisokit. A’nistsiunie: Hú, 
kdmipkkskväi. Otämikaie: Auke, 
ni'sà, imakétsinitsi nozeksisokit, 
A niststuaie: A sypkotomikaiiska- 
fsiop. Otaniknie: Noyktsi dstsiu. 
Pinipiogs. Ki ómikskàukiau úu- 
matapbiau. Otársokanikùie: Kén- 
nomaie, nisá, A isokanistsiunie: 
Ki ómt püunykuyi. Ki ùitóto- 
saunie, omátsitauanikaie: Kénno- 
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And he started. He was striking 
them together, that they might 
spark. He came to where this 
bank was highest, He threw the 
fre down [over the chff), From 
where it was lowest, he himself 
jumped down. And from another 
place he came up. He told them: 
Came on, my vonnger brothers, 
just jump from it, it is verv 
funny. Now, why F did nat come 
soon, was that T Inughed hard. 
Over there, where T jumped, the 
earth is very soft. Then ther he- 
gan to jump. They were nearly 
all gone. There was one, it ws 
n doe, she was big with calves, 
He was told by her: My elder 
brother, 1 had better not jump, 
[for] 1 might get hurt. He told 
her: Yes, now go awav, that 
there might hbe some elks in the 
future from, you. 

Then he went down. Then he 
began to put up a lodge [out of 
trees and leaves). He had done 
making a lodge. Then he began 
to skin all these elks. He then 
skinned them. Then he had plenty 
of meat [eut up and hung]. He 
had tongues for flags. He had 
done cutting meat [for dried 
meat]. He was [ving on his beck 
in his lodge. There was n covote, 
[that] came there. He had his 
leg tied [with a bandage), he 
nearly fell on his face [from 
limping). He was told by [the 
coyote]: My elder brother, give 
me ta eat, [le told him: Ah, IT 
ought to hit vou on the fice. 
He was told by [the coyote}: 


eenn 
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mate. A isokaniststunte: Ka ómi 
matogpaungkuyi. A tiksipioiau. 
Itanistsinaie: Auke, Annommie 
\koytomùtomagkaup. Itomâtap- 
ukskasiau. Oma Ksimauau itau- 
ápstsim oykdtsi. Itúkskasatsiu 
Núpi. Sotémogtsitskokskasiuuie. 
Omá Nápiuu itauänistsinate: A 10, 
niskdni, noyckogtsitox,ksistokit 
nitsinaksists. Omim apimani &kai- 
semitautaiptnat omt ksinduaui. 


Itátòyinai. Otápi'sisini, kyaio- 
iniks, mîisinskiaiks, Apekanaiks, 
kúinaiskinaiks, 17 kenitautsopo- 
kiminiks, Omá ksintuaua àysists 
stámiuntom. Omiksi kvüioiks 
imisikäni Znniate mütsauatom. 
Om ksinânau Anistsiu kainat- 
skinniks: Amiómazekäk. O mistsim 
matsinists _Ánmistsimaie oatok. 
A kanetöviau. A utsistaiks noyke- 
tsitotoian. Mátoykoviuaiks. Amór 
poyii stämikakoykogstoypustsix - 


katiau. Ki itänetomnag kau. 
Kváioiks, apisiks, misinskiks, 
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Come on, my elder brother, give 
me even burned [stuff] to eat. 
He answered him: We must first 
run a race together. He was told 
by [the coyote}: My leg hurts 
me. Let it not be far. And there 
they went away [to the place 
where they would start from }. 
[The coyote] would say to him: 
From here, my elder brother. 
He would answer him: From 
that ridge over there. And when 
they came there, he was again 
told by [the coyote): From here. 
He would say to him: Over there 
from that other ridge. They had 
got very far. He said to [the 
covote |: Now, from here we shall 
start to run. Then thev started 
to run. The coyote began to bite 
lus leg loose, hen he ran after 
the Old Man. He then just ran 
past him. The Old Man then 
would say: Oh, my vounger 
brother, leave me some of my 
choice pieces. The coyote had 
got to that brush-lodge already 
a long time. 

He then howled. The wolves 
and coyotes, the bears, the bad- 
gers, the skunks, the mice, all 
were there complete. Then the 
covote ate [all] the good pieces, 
What the bears ate, was the 
skimmed grease. The covote said 
to the mice: Run up. 'Fhose 
tongues, that is what vou must 
eat. They [all the animals) were 
about to separate. At last the 
rmbhits came there. They had 
nothing to eat. Thev then only 
greased their shoulders with some 
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sinopúiks, úpekaiiks ktantsinatau 
mnógk, otsúatogsaun Nápi otsi- 
nöksists. ki otstmsikinists, Küi- 
maiskinaiks matautsinau, matsint 
ruatömiau. Askökinmks ótspum- 
mokoëiau, _Aatsistaiks _matoy- 
kóviu, kakogepustsikanau. d'nui- 
mate _nogkitfutsinaiau annóyk. 
Katsauuiau iksisnkui, otsáuoy- 
fsovisän  Núpi otsinóksiste, Ki 
ama Napiua otótaipis, itsinim, 
ig bsistùs otsúagsists. T'tspsapiu. 
A niu: Sáisapzunistsijks. Omis- 
tsistsim nitáuastämi. A imaipiksi- 
maists Zui matsinists, A isoka- 
hin: Amói kitsimiuasia. Mtúiista- 
piksimaie. Nánnuaitsininkitsiuiua- 
slaists. Ly kenúiistapiksimnists. 


Ki Omaykauk atogtó, Itsinó- 
viu omikstm omzzkokatii, zetsi- 
isotseiniks.  Wt4poytasninisoniks : 
Bi, éd k, gnni nükogrkoù- 
nmists. Otanikaiks: Auke, nisú, 
mütakokamapiuats. A nistsinaiks: 
Auke, ánistsitsotstik, A isikag- 
kiotstisaiks, itúsekumimks, 1táu- 
pitsatapiksiststiniks, Otúnikaiks: 
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of the oil [that was left]. And 
they [the different animals] ran 
away separatelv. Why the bears, 
the walves, the hagers, the foxes, 
the skunks are fat nowadays, is 
that thev ate the Old Man’s 
choice pieces [of meat] and his 
skimmed grease. The mice are 
not fat, [because] they ate the 
tongues. They were helped by 
the ants to cat [the tongues). 
Fhe rabbits got nothing to eat, 
they only greased their shoulders. 
Lhere [between their shoulders] 
is the only place, where they 
have fat nowadays. That they do 
hot eat meat, is because they 
did not eat from the Old Man's 
choice pieces, And when the Old 
Man came to [his lodge} and 
entered, he saw that his food 
was eaten up, He looked up. He 
sud: Phey did not do it com- 
pletely. There are those flugs of 
mine [left]. He pulled those tan- 
gues down. He would say (each 
time he was pulling down one 
of them]: This one is n scarred 
tongue. He would throw it awar. 
Finally they were all scarred ton- 
gues | beeause the mice and the 
ants had eaten From tem}. He 
borew them all nwav. 

And there he started again. 
Île saw, there were gophets, 
Wiey were burving each other 
[in hot ashes). He went to them 
erying [and saying): Oh, oh, lèt 
me do in that way. They snid to 
him: Come on. my elder hrather, 
Ik Is not important. He said to 
them: Come on, bury one another 
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THE OLD MAN, THE ELKS, 


Nuke, nisú, ksistóa kitüksistsi- 
tsoypinan. Auksèkvaiiy k, ki 
itogekiümsoviu. A upitsatapiksistau. 
Anistsinniks: Niskdnak, kitóma- 
kaitapitg puau, küyksksotzmoy- 
kanaistsitsogpuau.  Otmkuiks: 
A. A ukauitaisuvig tsnaiks. Omi 


tükskam atanik: Nisù, nimütai- 
tsinspaiksau. Ki itsikagykiuaiks. 
Omt  Ánistsiu: SotZmistapùt, 


ükoykatogtsitsistapapaumayko- 
kataskoyp. Omiksim stsikiks se- 
kunakogekumsoyiau. Omt Napiua 
sotémistaputuisuig tàtskau mika- 
piksovit. A isoviniks. Itopitsoto- 
vinaiks. [tomatäpioviu. A tsokap- 
okoyiun. 


Mantua: 'Pükipiok. Itanistsiu 
naiistoytapinamagkai: Mokékit. 
Itststy kt astoyt, keikinokit. Ai- 
fstoygkitsiu, Mutsisamöa itoykú- 
minni, Mtsipugspauanin. Mtsinóviu, 
omt pikstin. A nin: Hú, ómingks 
ix toykúmin, StAmatsokau. Kén- 
niaie itsitapiokau. Sekunztàkoy- 
kuminai. Mátaskaksipokakiunts. 
Omt natator 1tsitotoyin omiksim 


Ómaykokataiks. Itsistruminai. Std- 
mistapòyinai. Ki _itsipókakiu. 
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[in the ashes), When they buried 
one another, then they [that were 
buried) woukd sijneal. Then they 
threw ench other ont [of the 
ashes). They told him: Come on, 
my elder brother, we will bury 
von. Île was just buried, and 
then he squealed. He was thrown 
out. He told them: My vounger 
brothers, because vou are many, 
just let me bury vou all at once. 
Vhey said to him: Yes. They all 
lav an there. One of them [stand- 
ing away from the fire] said to 
him: My elder brother, EL am 
not with them [that means: Ì 
don't take part in their plav] 
And [the Old Man] covered them 
up. He told that one [that was 
standing away from the fire}: 
Just go away, that there will be 
some gophers from vou in the 
fature. Those others kept on 
squealing. The Old Man then 
went away to get lavers from the 
red willows [to put the gophers 
on). Phey were couked. He pulled 
them from [the fire). He began 
to eat them. He ate his fill with 
good relish. 

He said: 1 will just sleep a 
little, He told his anus [hterally: 
tnkes-run-on-hoth-sides): Be carc- 
ful. Îf some one comes, wake me 
up. He lay down. After a short 
whe [his anus) made noise. He 
jumped up. Me saw, there was an 
hard. He snid: Ah, for that one 
he makes noise. Then he slept 
again. Then he slept soundly. 
[His anus} kept on making noise. 
He did not wake up. There came 
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Manistsaps, ékaiy” tsistamaii nitsó- 
nxsiks. [tamstsiu naustogtaping- 
migkar: Kitanist, kagkokaks:. 
Annóyk _ mitsitstsistemòko. Ki 
1E tsitsapò omi nataioi, tsimâte 
itogekitaize Esiinat omim mistek- 
skiminai, Ífsinniuuie, A miststuaie: 
…Aié, Kägkstavinomöki. Itukáu- 
totau. Mtauspatskimiuse. Ki itái- 
saipskapatomnie okoani, ki otú- 
patogkatsistsain mátsaipskapatöm. 
Katainokinakinnaiks, ki inóvimi- 
niks, aisnykskiaiks. Omim iststim 
itsttäismiatapiksistsiunie. A ista- 
miksistakog paipimai. Kákotstsi- 
tsauanitstunie okuvis. Annóyk 
katautstsitsteni nataioiks. A nis- 
tsiunie: A nnyaie kitakanistaina- 
puau., Akskasmmoamikt, mataptua 
anistsinahinikt  „Kisoapitnnoaists 
kikéskitstoy pi’, istisokàipiik. 


Ki omim otótotan itsitápo, 
Omi iststmokùvi 1x, tsitstmsisnu. 
Otáiistsinisovis, miystapsöpag pi 
ititapisakiu. A uaniu: Tiksopog- 
sisù. Maátsisemöa itsopu. ltomá- 
tapoypapokùia. O tsini pists ui 
poxkitsiksòtsim. A iszmoypàpo- 
kain, Sekokinists itsisimòtsim. 
A nnistsimaie itótapiäzpapokùiu. 
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a bob-cat to those gophers. He 
ate them all, Then he went away. 
And [the Old Man] woke up. 
When he looked, [then he saw, 
that] all his food was eaten up 
(literally: all my, foods are eaten 
up). Me said to his anus: 1 told 
vou, that you should be careful. 
Now all my food is eaten up. 
And he followed the bob-cat, 
who was lying on a flat rock. 
[le caught him. He said to him: 
Now 1 have vou, there is nothing 
to prevent me from killing vou. 
He made plenty of fire [ie, a 
big tire). He began to knock his 
[the boh-cat’s} face back. And he 
stretched out his belly, and he 
stretched out his hind-legs too. 
Fhat is why they [the boh-cats] 
are long-legged , and long-bodied, 
[and] short-faced. He would throw 
him in the fire. He [the bob-cat] 
would just jump over [the tire |. 
He only scorched his [the hoh- 
cats) fur yellow. That is why 
the bob-cats are vellow nowadays. 
He told him: In that Way vou 
will look in the future. When 
you run, if people say to vou 
ev ou have left vour fringes -he- 
hind”, then vou must stop [liter- 
ally: then stop. 

And he went to that fire, he 
had made. He wiped his anus 
with a _fire-stiek. When the 
burned place began to hurt, he 
would hold his hind:part ta the 
side, from where the wind hlew. 
He was saving: Tet it blow 
harder, After a short while the 
wind hlew [harder]. He began 


THE OLD MAN AND FAT. 


Aisamo itsiksopu. Itsipúan. A 


nistomaists: _Itsippokapäzpapo- 
kaiop, mûútsitsitstsiau, Otodnni 
itsautsim. It&ksiksimaists. A nis- 
tomaists: df unvmie kitakanistai- 
napuau. Annoyk sékokinists kút- 
antstainatsii gunye iksiksiiy pi. 
Kénni. 
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to be carried hy the wind. He 
would tear up the roots of what 
he caught hold of. A long time 
he was carried about by the 
wind. He caught hold of birches. 
(Hanging | on those he was blown 
about by the wind. After a long 
while the wind stopped blow- 
ing. He got up [from the place 
where he lnv, when the wind had 
stopped. He said to them [the 
birches): T was happy, being 
blown about, they had to be 
there [that means: if you had 
not been there, 1 might be happy 
still, bemg blown about). He took 
out his kmfe. He cut notehes in 
iem. He told them: If that way 
you will look in the future. That 
is why the birches now look, as 
if there were notehes cut in them. 
And that is all. 

[CE Germssra. blt 155 sq. 
Vhs. LTL sqn., Wissrar-Duvara, 
mbi 25 sqq. 27 sqq. 38 sq., 
Me Cravrook ont 338 syq. 340 
s., Donser-Kronsrn ta 60. GI 
sq. O9, Siums te 285, Jores ft 
254 sqq., Lowm a 111. 113. 
115 sq. 127, Lowm ns 274]. 


The Old Man and Fat. 


Nüpiun gut, 137 túpaudungkau. 
Itótätsimin omi matápi. Otsinó- 
aysme, osóküsimiaie okofsaists, 
otsämmokä ni otsimmagykis, ma- 
tsiks úenki, matsikists ótoksisiei, 
onamait otsiskap, oypsists ntsisi, 


The Old Man went, he trav- 
elled about. He met a person. 
When he saw him, his shirt was 
hellv-fat, his hat was a buffalo- 
Hank, hus leggings were bnek-fat, 
his moccasins were kidney-fat, 
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ksikige kimiko, otskshykumi, po- 
mis, kt omi stsiki, ikapipix ki- 
mik, mûkäkin. 4noimae ita- 
nistsiuaie: 'Fsimû ifstsiun ksúy- 
kuif Noykoytorkókit. O'moy- 
toykokäte. Omistsi _otsksüzrku- 
mists Napiua ótoykokaie. Ais 
tapu Näptun, distanisoo. Itiun- 
tûmaists omistst kaúsekuists, niy - 
tsistamnists. _Matsitogrsagckatoks- 
kasimiuaie.  Matsitotatsiminaie. 
Matánistsiunie: f'nnisk ksaykusk 
nimoggtotötaki, nosckogtoykókti- 
tau. Mitoykokaie. Tématsistapu, 
teematiuatomaists. Teenustsista- 
maists. __Matsitoysoykatokskasi- 
minnie. Tä&matotùtsinnuaie. Ni- 
tuyâukinai, Nitoauk oma Napiua, 
mitoauk ki omt Pomisa. Aitots- 
fsiu. A mistsinmie: Noykorkú- 
kitau ksáykuvi. O'mogtautotaki, 
noyketsi mAtzsntsimau otoyke- 
núistotoysists. A'nnistsiaie dsùtsi- 
maists. Oma Nûpiun mâtoykokaie 
otsksagekumi. Omi okshyekuvi 
ksiksinätsiu pomis, ki omt mi- 
kapipig kimig kit _ mókùkinai. 
Nisoûyi _otsitottsimagepiai, itst- 
bsiniy, kanaie otsksúgkumi. Omú 
Nápiun itstsistamaists omi pomís. 
ltsistapu. 


his bow was the short nb of a 
buffalo, his arrows were guts, 
white earth, one kind of earth 
he had, was grease, and the other 
[kind of earth he had], a red- 
dish earth, was pemmican [white 
and red earth were used to paint 
the robes). Then [the Old Man] 
said to him: Where is the earth? 
[that means: where does that 
earth come from?] Give me some 
of st. He gave him some af it, 
He gave of both kinds of his 
earth to the Old Man. The Old 
Man went away, he went out of 
sight. He began to eat the both 
kinds of earth, he ate them up. 
He ran again around after him, 
being out of sight. He met him 
again. Me snid again to him: { 
wont to get some of thus enrth, 
give me some of both kinds. He 
gave it him again, 'Phen [the Old 
Mau] went away, then he ate 
them [the both kinds of earth) 
agun. Then he ate them up. He 
ran again around after him, being 
out of sight Then he met him 
again. It was. the same one. 'T'he 
Old Man was the same, [and] 
that Pat was the same [as when 
they met a while ago]. [The Old 
Man | met him, He said to him: 
Give me of both kinds of earth. 
While [Fat] took from it, [the 
Old Man] did not look at any- 
thing else but all his (i.e. Fat'a] 
clothes. He was looking at those 
Land nothing else). [Fat] gave his 
earth again to the Old Man. His: 
white earth was grense, and the 
red earth was -pemmican. When 
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THE OLD MAN AND PAT. 


Matsitogsogekutätstunte. A tsi- 


noviunie Pomîst, Ki Antststunie: 
Fsima kitaitapoyp? Otanikate: 


Ki úmoyk annóyk nitápuipis. 
Kinnvate itamiststunie: Kúistotsi- 
näm, annagek nitsitsksinimay pa. 
Otinikaie: Sá, matémmix'p. 
Mistsis ekautstmn. Itanistsiunie: 
Sa, keistosinnank. Kitüksimt. 
Omt mistsisi itsijditapiksim. Itsis- 
tapukskasinai. Ki itauakoyiunie. 
A 1tsitsinaie, Omistsi Ózpsists itd- 
skunzkatsinaie omü Pomísa. Nápi 
Aiskunakatsiu. Itststapipikstu omt 
Pomis. Otsgmmokä ni _itsistapi- 
ksim, matsikists matsistapiksim, 
matsiks matsistapiksimn, osokäsiumi 
matsistapiksim. A ikaksistòmiu. 
Mütaiksoatsiuatsnie. A tekakimnu, 
mägkinagsate, _ Aisistsikövinai. 
Ort Kkhuaykuyi Aitsitsinaie, 1t- 
spüypaipùnai. _Otsitogpaipiiz- 
pini, itsipéksisinai, tsimáie omzy- 
kögrpomis. Ki Nüpiun toto om 
Pomis. Itáuatomnie. Aiy tsista- 
maii Amoii ksägkuvi, úutskò. 
Osokastmi sokútsimaie, matsiks, 
otsémmokä nt, mnteiktstsr. Kük- 
skapaumoaikinnu. Kénni nitakú- 
tslu. 
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[the Old Mau] bad met him four 
times, then hisearth wasall gone. — 
The Old Man had eaten up the 
grense. He then. went away. 

He agam went around to bum, 
heing out of sight. He saw Fat 
again, And he said to him: Where 
are vou gomg? He was told by 
him: This way Ll am now going 
about on a visit. Then | the Old 
Mau] said to him: He looks 
(meaning: vou look) like that 
one, 1 know [mv wife has con- 
neettons with). Me was told hy 
him: No, Fam not [that person }. 
Phe Old Man had already tuken 
n stiek. He sard to him: No, vau 
are the one. 1 shall kill von. He 
threw the stick up. [Fat| ran 
away. And he ran after him. He 
overtook him. Ent shot at him 
with his arrows. Me shot at the 
Old Man. Fat then ran away. 
Ile threw away his hat, he also 
threw away his moccnsins, he also 
threw away Ins lewgmgs, he also 
threw away his shurt. He just had 
n_ hoedv and no elothes on it, 
ie. he was just naked). ['Fhe 
Old Man] would not quit [ pur- 
suing) him. He tried hard, that 
he might catch him. [Fat] was 
tired, He overtook him over there 
in & coulee. [Fat] jumped up. 
Where he jumped, he burst into 
pieces, who was [nothing but) 
"great (quantity of grease. The 
Old Man went over to that grense. 
He ate it. [When] he had eaten 
that earth [i. e. that grease), then 
he went baek, He took his slurt, 
his leggings, his hat, his mocen- 
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The Old Man 


Amúm ómzyksikimim kináa- 
temisò. Ki itsinóyinaiks, otsitsino- 
kaiks, iteykanúisutomaykaiaiks. 
TAmitaupiu Núpiua. A paskskâà- 
tsimau, mitykanistsitapiskotönz- 
pini. Itsksinim, magskamstsig pt. 
Fémitotakiu kságkuyi, mistsisi, 
inokstunie. Annimme tsisksipim 
omi mistsisi. Itomátapo. A uni- 
skapatöm omi ksüykuvi, Omim 
ostinisin úitapdaie. Kaiikskätsi- 
uate, autsitskónie. [tzykenmutsi- 
mukuie. TÉmoyrtsitskoaie, A ipioù. 
WukskÁmi otsinaimodùuai itótoy- 
katsinai sait: Auákos Nápiua, 
amstsis: Tsimisteplu zuni kitáu- 
askapntoypi? Otsitanikaie: 1y- 
túipaskaup. Oma saiatun itsko. 
A nistsiu otsinatm: Lys taipaskau- 
paie. Otünikaie: Matauükos, ú- 
kitsipesköki. Ki atsitótonie omi 
Napi, ki #unmiststunie: /'nskút, 
kúykitsipeskòkig pinan.  Oténi- 
kate: Nimâtakskoyp. Annúm 
púysapuysau. _Nimätakitapogpa 
omtm óÓmdyksikimiim. Iksipio. 
A nnimmie nitsitaupig p, takitsi- 
peskòaiau. Mátsipiststatsiuniks. 
Iy teunistoy kim äyké, magkit- 
sitaknikamotämaiks. A ukenaita- 
pòiniks. A'skysàunotsiu. Ninau- 
Aykotatsistotoyiuaiks. 


A NEW SERIES OF BLACKFOOT TEXTS, 


sins. Me just went back gathering 

them up. And now the boring 

is ended [the storv is at an end]. 
(Cf. Sums te 285 sq.) 


and the geese. 


He went slowly up to a Inke 
in this country here. And he saw 
them [the geese), he was seen 
by them, they all ran into [the 
Inke). The Old Man just sat there, 
Me began to think about, what 
he should do to them. He knew, 
what he should do. Then he took 
earth und a long stick. He tied 
some earth to [the end of} that 
stick. Then he went away. He 
was dragging that earth. He went 
over to those many geese. He 
went on one side of them, he 
went past them. They all ran 
uway from him. He just went 
past them. He went far. Their 
ehief sent one goose: Overtake 
the Old Man, ask him: What is 
it, that vou are dragging? [The 
messenger | was told by [the Old 
Man]: We dance with it. The 
goose went back. He told his 
chief: It is what we dance with. 
[The chief] said again to [that 
goose): Go and overtake him, 
that he might make us dünce. 
And [the messenger] came again 
to the Old Man, and said to 
hum: Go back, that vou might 
make us dance. He was told by 
[the Old Man]: T shall not go 


THE OLD MAN AND THE GEESE. 


A itototmiks. Ibustamatsiuaiks, 
migekanistsipùyij piaiks. Sot4mi- 
ksstsipuyumuks. Ka tukskzm itsie 
tötau. A nnom okékim arsótst- 
maie, A isokekininiuniks. Autpoy- 
sokèkini Anniksnie kentutsipuvii. 
Aupoysiks piksiniks noykétsi- 
puvian. Tétsikaytsim Napiua 
tsipüyiu omi mistsisi ki omi 
ksaykuvi, / nnimate Aisaiëpitsin, 
A uantus A “momaie 13e tiipeskan. 
A uaniu: Kanimùpstseäkit. Omi 
mistsisi itsistoksiksimau. Ki itsi- 
päskovinniks. Ki ómi nütsnuyts 
Zuninie itsipüyiu túkskam, oápsp 
úipistsikasapinai. Kénnvaie otsi- 
nok. Ttsistapipiksmar. Omi mis 
tsisi itsitsipeyksistspininaiks. Ki 
autoykenautsimotiit  piiy tsim 
Beke. Ki itautuatikinaiks. Piksini 
kämotsiuntks. Kinnimaie mäta- 
nistoykotsinitsiuaiks. A 1potaun. 
Itáipogekotovinkiks. Manist&pako- 
metsix; typ, stemauukoyiu. Ni- 
tükysaskoyöpiu. Anni nitsey- 
kutsisakò. 
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hack." Let them come here. 1 
shall not go to that lake. It is 
very far, Just where Tam sitting 
[now], 1 will make them dance. 
[Ie coaxed them far away [liter- 
ally: he floated them far). For 
that reason he was not near the 
water, that many of them might 
liave escaped him |if he had 
made them dance close to the 
lake]. They all went to him. He 
was alwars hungrv. He finally 
persuaded them. 

They came to him. He showed 
them, how they should stand. 
Then they stood in their places. 
And he went to one of them. 
He felt that one's breast. He 
was feeling their breasts with his 
hands. The fnt-hreasted ones stood 
all by themselves. The fat ones 
and the lean ones stood separately. 


-In the centre stood the Old Man 


with the stick and the earth. 
There he lied. He smd: This is 
it, that we dance with. He said: 
Shut vour eves, all of vou. He 
heat on that stick with another 
stick. And he made them dance. 
And over there on the farthest 
end [of the circle fornred by the 
geese | stood one of them, [and] 
louked « little out of one of his 
eves, And that one saw [the Old 
Man). He ran away. [The Old 
Mam] hit them with that stick 
alongside of their neeks. And they 
all ran far away to the water. 
And then he was hitting them. 
Me let the lean ones go. That 
way he succeeded in killing them. 
He made a hire. He pluecked the 
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The Old Man and the 


Omá Nûpina te tó, Êtsinôyiu 
népumaki, itogkitapiinai omik 
paztökimai. Mitaie otoypüupa- 
toypi. Itsitótòaie. Itaniststunie: 
Wsánistepiu emni, kitoypüupn- 
togpi?  Otamikiie: _Nimimau, 
Kenní kitsitogkittupig p, kimox- 
takig p? A nistsiunie: Nóxpsiu. 
A nistsiunie: Kitsikakois, Kimá- 
toykotspintuanat peytókai. A- 
niststuaie: A isoytskunnkäkit. 
Otániknie: Kaká, nuistaput. Itt- 
mistsinnie: A nnoma? Oftmknte: 
Místapugtsim. A nnomà? Mista- 
pugtsiem. Matsistapù. Matsitánis- 
Estumie: A nnomà? Mistapugststm. 
Itststsitakiu. Itsintksistaptù. Mát- 
atskrinumats otsistsittaksini. T iksie 
più. Meämsokogtsimin nitegtì- 
kuvi. Itspsapiu. Ítsinóviu pex- 
takik. 1 katomotapamnkststapiksin. 
A itomotapiizpoky äypinat, Itst- 
nim omim austsimanim, 1tsis- 
tsipstsistapiksiuaie. _Otsikóköno- 
kmi. Otsistsitokaie, O sotemomay- 
kakautapisaksitùkaie, 


feathers. He then ate his fill, just 
as he liked. He zat with grease 
all over his mouth. This is the 
short gut [that means: thus is the 
end of the story). 

[CF Mreneisos jaf XXIV, 
24S, Donstr-Krorsrn ta 59 sqq., 
Jones ft 279 sqq,, Dorser to 
0 sq, Lowie a ILL sq.] 


pine-tree ds alt aFFOW, 


The Old Man went along. He 
saw a springehurd | literally: sum- 
mer-bird |, sitting [literally: sat | 
on & pine-tree. An antlek was it, 
he sat with. [The Old Man] came 
to him. He said to him: What 
is that, that vou are sitting with? 
He was told by [the bird}: Ht 
is my how. hen he asked: ] 
Amd what do vou do with that, 
that von ure sitting on? ['Fhe 
bird] told him: It is mv arrow, 
He said to him: You are claiming 
verv much for vourself. You can- 
not lift that ae tree. He smid 
to [the bird}: 'Pry to shoot at 
me, He was told by him: Come 
on, walk awav some puces back, 
that T may shoot at von}. He 
asked [the bird): Mere? He was 
told by him: Farther awav. [He 
nsked agmn: | Here? [Again hie 
was told: | Farther away, He went 
agun farther off. He asked him 
again: ere? [ Aguin he was told: ] 
Farther away. [he Old Man] 
then got angry. He went AWV, 





in Jak en enn PEN 


THE OLD MAN AND THE PINE-TRKE AS AN ARROW. 


kóykitopiinaù omt _óÓypstù 
paxtóki. Otuokaie, itaniststunie; 
Nisko, noykogykókit. Otämkaie: 
Kitoggkot, Otânikaie: 
1 tsitdskunakiop. Mätaksikàpogst- 
skinakiöpa. A koytoykotskùnn- 
katsig p (ünksontdiggp. Nisoúvi, 
Aipioitu, 1 tsitskunakiop. Má- 
tÄsksipinûnts, 17, tsitskûnakiunie, 
ki _itoykitopiunie. Matsisemóa 
mûtogtsitskûnakiunie. Matoytai- 
nikiuatssie. A ikaukogtaskunà- 
kiunie, migekitsitogskitopisnte. Ni- 
suóri óÓmoytsiskundkig pistsnie. 
Ni500vi manistatakotöugsaie, 
käxkatsatätsai, A isa panistsiunie, 
itoykótoy pini. Mútsitsipeztsisto- 
toysiu. Kénniknukindii, úiteki- 
tsinaie. Ki omt ontmait 1, tsitst- 
niksistapipiksimaie, Kéunvaie nt 
takûtsiu. 


Itstaupists 
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being angry. [After a long while] 
he did not remember his anger 
any more, He had gone very far. 
Then he suddenly heard a roar- 
ing noise. He looked up. He 
saw the pine- tree. He began to 
he ready to jump about [to escape 
the arrow}. While he was jump. 
ng about, the arrow was going 
in the same direction [as he him- 
self]. He saw, there was a hole. 
He jumped into it [for safety}. 
He was overtaken by [the pine- 
tree). He was shot by [the bird). 
He was suddenly shot by him in 
the thigh, zo that there was a 
gap in it. 

[The bird] sat down on his 
arrow, the pine-tree. [le had 
flown after his arrow with the 
an speed] [After] he was shot 

v [the bird), [the Old Man] 
wr to him: My vounger brother, 
give it to me. He was told by 
him: T give it to yon together 
with the bow]. He was told by 
hira falso}: Whenever we think 
[that means: whenever we feel 
inclined to do so}, then we shoot 
with [the pinestree). We will not 
aften shoot with it. It can be 
used to shoot at evervthing, that 
we can ent, Four times [a dav], 
[but] with long intervals, we can 
shoot with it. Me had not gone 
far, he shot with it, and he sat 
down on it. After a short while 
he shot again with it. He could 
not kill with it [because he was 
using it only for sport). He just 
shot with it, that he might have 
a ride on it. Four times he shot 
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The Old Man and 


sl nnauk Atogtò. Isr tapauïu- 
nykau. Misitóto omt ninat. An- 
ntoumaiinai. A mistsinate: Kitúi- 
kig pa? Otaniknie: Tinatonna. 
Itanistsiunie: Auke, annomatap- 
atoinant. Kit itomatapatonnaiin. 
Ftumutaninai: Meese, mistût 
sapranisì, nistói sapûânisì. Ki ein 
omi futststotanistnai. A nistsiuaie: 
Nisko, nägkägekókit. Otinikaie: 
Mátakokamapiua. únnautsòpists 
itanstorinaip. A nnistsaki kogtó- 
ist. Minunit: Nitstetsikistökioko. 
Ki omagkauk aüstapù. Nitsitap- 
ashtsim _itZmaisokùpii  ákiksùg- 
kuyi. Kénnauk #itnkàupinme. Ki 
tomátaniu: Aes, nistói sapú- 
nisi, mistúi sapinisì, Sokoykuy- 
stipiau. PAmitnpinisoaie. Itúpe- 
seammiu paksikoviskèiniks. 4 nnt- 
ksimaie ánnautatsiu. A nnamauk 
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with it. The fourth time, when 
he tried to pick it up, he could 
not lift it. He had completed, 
what was given to him [that 
means: he had shot as often as 
was allowed to him}. He had 
made again a mistake for himself, 
And there it [the pine-tree] was, 
he left it [right there]. And, 
being angry, he threw his bow 
away. And now the boiling is 
ended [that means: the story is 
at an end. 

(Cf. Me Crarroek ont 344, 
Donser-Kroemen ta 5d sq.) 


(he hbulflalo-charm. 


There he went again. He 
walked about, He came to a 
man. He [that man] was singing 
a _medicine-song [to coax the buf- 
lalo to come}. [The Old Man | 
said to him: What are vou doing? 
He was told by him: Lam sing- 
ing & medieme-song [to eonx the 
buffalo to come], [The Old Man] 
said to him: Now, go ahead and 
start to sing the medieine-song. 
And he started to sing the me- 
dieine-song. Me began- to say; 
eees, let [buffalo] fall down 
on each side of me, let [buffalo] 
fall down on each side of me. 
And buffalo fell down on each 
side of him. [Phe Old Man | snid 
to him: My vounger brother, give 
IE to me, He was told by him: 
It is not Wmportant. Whenever 


THE OLD MAN AND THE BUFFALO-CHAKM. 


ithupiu. Aiakapimau. A kaksto- 
anatsaiy ketagykauaiks. A tsistap- 
omatö. — Mátäseksipioats. Matsi- 
sitòtò, máykitatofnaiy p. Om: 
omeykdspakiksagkui _ zkatsitai- 
ksistòpiu. Itomátamiu: Aseee, 
uiste sapânisi, mistót saps. 
A'tsistapù. Mátsipiòats, mätsita- 
toiinaiiu. Matsisóovi otätoïmai- 
sists. Ki Znnauk atsinty kiu: 
Besse, nistúi supânist, nistúi 
saptuisì. Ki itsksinim. Ki itaniu: 
Nitstätsikistökinko. Otsttapokoy- 
patskok einí. f'kaistuvin. Kén- 
namaak fu patskoau. Nitsitsiksi- 
kuukuvisin. 
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we are hungry, then we sing the 
medicine-song. ‘There is [a reason 
to have] vour ear [open]. Don't 
say: Ì am hit between the ears. 
And there [the Old Man] went 
away. He was looking for the 
very best place on the bank. And 
there he sat down. And he be- 
gan to say: Messe, let [buftalo | 
fall down on each side of me, 
let [buffalo] fall down on ench 
side of me, He made a good 
corralling. Then he went. down 
[to the buffaloes, that had jumped 
over the eliff], He began to look 
for the fattest cows, He skinned 
those [cows]. There he stayed. 
He began to make a shade. He 
went out [of his shade) to get 
an little of the meat to cook it, 
He went awav again. He did 
not go far. He came again to 
[an place], where he could sing 
the meticine-song. Over there on 
n big high bank he was already 
sitting down again. He began to 
say: Meese, let [buffalo] Kal 
down on each side of me, let 
[hutilo] fall down on euch side 
of me. He went away again. He 
had not gone far [after havmg 
had another good corralling}, he 
sang agun the medicine-song. 
Pour times he sang the medicine- 
song. And there he sang again: 

weese, let [buffalo] fall down 
on each side of me, let [buffalo | 
fall down on each side of me. 
And then he remembered [the 
word, that he was forbidden to 
say]. And he said: Tam hit he- 
tween the ears. He was trampled 
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„Ki omák zkauytek tápoan- 
atutsiu. Amom atsiuäskni nitlge- 
känaistsokekim. Omá kipitäken 
ij tapaugkogtau. Itogekonoyiu 
mmóm einiim, 127 kenäug pim. 
dunt tAmisokitsmoyiu pisétunis- 
tägysin. A nniate tukském müto- 
vin. A sekapiuate. Îge tötoyimaie, 
oykóvi úksàtstmai. Ki omt ús 
taniststuaie: A momaie einiu, 
ig, kantugepiu, kagckitsinotatai, 
Annóm ikünaïtwdm noykoytsi- 
kaisai. Okóaii pistúytsi itsiká- 
poksinakiu. Spógtsim Znnimaie 
ispistsiuaie. Aitstsoyina. Omá 
saykûmapin Gnnokimiuaie otsij:”- 
kan. A skysotapauauakèkauanin- 
nie, ['tspstmmiuaie. Otsitsiniso- 


kotakmie, Itanistsin oksists: Amó 


nitsige kan mittisokotäk. Otsitanik 
oksists: _Natsakoiikokitsimina, 
Mütaniststuaie: Na ú, mtutsinio- 
mükskinkäk. Otanikaie: Aialun, 
ratanmiskekokitsimina. A ukumais- 
tsoyiu. Omú saykriimapiun omi 
otsiy kan itótnkikaiy”tsiuaie. Osú- 
temapiniksikogpapinai  ókoani. 
Nitsinamaugtakoüie, pakig kisai. 
A itsistsapatakävaviu. Htoykûsksi- 
noïu, Nápiu Annagykank. Stam- 
atsimotàu. Kéunyaie mâtanistsi- 
pisztunistnysivasin Napina. Ki 
anetoyi imitiúks. 
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down by the buffnloes. It was 
already winter then. And there 
he was knoeked over the bank, 
He had turned into a white enlf, 
and lay on top [of the pile of 
buffnloes |. 

And the ancient people [the 
ancient Peigans| were moving 
about. They all were camping in 
the forest here. There was an old 
woman, she was getting wood 
about. She found all these buf- 
faloes, that had fallen- [off the 
bank). There she suddenly saw 
a wonderful calf. She took that 
one. She brought it home. She 
took it therefore, [that] it would 
be her son’s rolfe. And she told 
her son-in-law: Over there are 
buffalo, all fell foff the bank], 
that vou may skin them. Give 
part of them to the people camp- 
ing herenbout. Inside of her lodge 
she had sticks spread out on high 
[to hang the meat on). It was on 
high, that she put [the buffalo- 
calf | on top [of the sticks). [The 
calf that was nearly frozen] was 
thawing [now]. That boy was 
delighted over his skin [the skin, 
that would be his robe). He was 
always rolling about on his back, 
Me looked up at [the calf-skin }. 
It spit down on him. He snid 
to his mother: My skin here is 
spitting on me. He was told hv 
his mother: Mt was frozen with 
spttle on afs mouth [and now 
that spittle is thinw ing and falling 
down). He said again to her: 
Mother, it is making faces down 
on me, She told him: Oh, it was 
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just frozen with its fnce twisted. 
It was thawed all over. That bov 
lay on hus back right under his 
skin. ‘Then [the calf] cleared [the 
stieks] and jumped down on [the 
boy's) belly. It sounded hike a 
gun, when it [the belly} burst. 
Then [the calf] ran out [of the 
lodge]. Then it was known, [that] 
it was the Old Man. He then 
ran away for escape. That way 
the Old Man had turned into a 
wonderful calf. And the dogs 
have sepmuated [after having had 
their meal |. 


The Old Man. the roek, and the kit-fox. 


A nnaukig ka Näpiun ki omt 
uskéni sinopâi, ix tapanaung- 
kaiiy’kiau. Apétoysogtsi istsíu 
amb y,k atsiniksinig k. Niétay- 
tig ‘k, ann ómligtaudunzkax- 
puai. Aitskóiau. Anistsiu uskdni: 
A main matsétagstau Akitapauop. 
Apitsköiu. Itsitótôinu omim 
Gmaykskimin.  Ksistutsisiunie. 
Itanistsiu omim Ómaykskimin : 
A'moin nüyksâtsis. 15e tsekinaie 
omt maiúi. Ki mátsitomatapòiu 
omt usk4ni.. Aîpidinu. Itsinim, 
omik müksotan, A nistsin uskdui: 
Iskomäxkàt, aniststs omám Öy- 
kotokam, maùtì nagkipoykätox- 
tsötemi. StAmistapukeskasinai omt 
uskgnt. Matsisamsiuatsin, itsko- 
taipünai, Otänikaie: A naninai: 
Nitsinäykäykokaie. Ki nutem- 
ákotsitaunie, A nistsinaie: Matsi- 


There was the Old Man and 
his vounger brother the kit-fox, 
they were travelling about, It is 
over north, [that] this story be- 
longs. There was u river, ‘there 
they were travelling about. They 
went on the pratrie, He told hus 
vounger brother: Let us go over 
to the other river. They had got 
far on the prairie. Then they 
came toa big rock, It was warm. 
He said to that big rock: Have 
this here for a rohe. He covered 
[the roek] up with his robe. And 
[he and) his younger brother 
went on. They had got far. [le 
saw, there was a rain coming. 
He told his younger brother: 
Run back, tell the roek, that I 
want to use his robe just for the 
rain. Then his vounger brother 
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täpskomagekàt, anistsis, nitákip- 
ogtsòtemiai. Steématsistapukska- 
simat. Mátstsamstuntstnal, matsits- 
kitotaiptinai. Otänikaie: A vantua: 
Nimütakoykotàuatsnie, nitsinoz- 
kokaie. A/nistsiu omt uskgni: 
Matsitäpskomagkaät, anistsis, kajs- 
kitogekòkyni. Nitúksipauotoninai. 
Stámatsistapukskasinai. _Mátsi- 
samsinatsinai, mätsitskotaipinai. 
Otinikaie: A uaniu: O meykski- 
miks inäxkötaypinu mätatai- 
pauotomoàuaiks. A nistsin omi 
uskgni: Annóm istütoykökit. 
Nitakskotötoan nain. Stemitoto 
omm omáykskimin. A nistsiuaie: 
A tmkatmtsitskaisotamiuats.  1t- 
stu, maykoykúvis. ltsipdksatn- 
piksistsiuaie, ki itskòmugrkau. 
A niststu omt uskni: Okt, ây- 
ksikamauopt, 


A iszmauntöiau, it getsiminn 
amózek 1 tako. A mstsiu omi 
uskáni: Fskótamisaptt. [ tskomnx- 
kimmar. Ostót ikuitomatapipiksiu, 
Ottnotsitsik omt nskeni. Otánik- 
nie: A nakokin annüzk omzyk- 
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ran away. He was not going 
long, then he came back. He 
told [the Old Man): He [the 


rock) was saving: [le has tal 
given it to me, And the rain 
was coming near, He told [his 
younger brother]: Run back 
again, tell him, 1 want to use 
it just for the rain. Then he ran 
back again. He was not going 
long, then he came back again. 
He told [the Old Man]: He was 
saving: 1 will not give it to him, 
he has already given it to me. 
Ie told his younger brather: 
Run back again, tell him, that 
he must give it to vou. 1 will 
take it back. Then he ran back 
again. He was not going long, 
he came back again. He told 
[the Old Man]: He was saving: 
What has been given to big 
rocks, that is never taken hack 
from them. He told his vounger 
brother: Wait for me here, 1 
shall go back and take my robe. 
Fhen he came to the bie rock. 
He said to him: He has (íe. 

von lmvel always been staving 
out in the rain, [and now) he 
thinks, that he onght to have u 
robe. Then he jerked the cover 
from him, and ran back to his 


vounger brother. Me told hie 
vounger brother: Come on, let 


us teel faster. 

They had travelled n long time, 
they heard, there was n roaring 
sound. He told his vounger bro- 
ther: Go back and look. Then 
he ran back. [The Old Man | 
himself had nlrendy started to 
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skimayk. Iksikemipiksiau. Omi 
uskeni ik#msin. A iskotamisapi- 
nai, A utsitsitsinikyate, otsitau- 
anikiie: A ikaistapoùistoykokiu. 
Aiksisemòmagkaiau, omá Nú- 
piua itsinóyiunie. Ki omí usk4m 
itsikoyponin. Otsatstoykokoaiau 
omi Ómaykskim. Omú- sinopäua 
itsistäpiksiu. Ki omä Naäptua 
otsitomapskokaie. Omiksim itsi- 
nóviu mánisksistemiki. A nistsiu- 
aika: Ao, niskdnaki, tmokme 
nitspeskok. Ip tsitsitskokskastu- 
niks. Nitumiainoyiuniks, saaupi- 
snysaiks. Ottnistoykoküie. Itst- 
nóviu omikst pistovi üxkyapau- 
anii. A niststuniks- Ao, miskdn- 
aki, ámok ómaykskimak nitäi- 
iksipuiingskok. Itdntsopskoytoyi- 
hiksaie. Ki itúipistogkitoyiäiksaie, 
fisokuminitoviùiksaie. A ipstsiksi- 
samò itninkitsinitoyiùiksaie. A- 
sikò Núpiua. Itdszmiu omim 
óykotokim. Itsinóyiu omíksi stá- 
mikiks, itsitokaiy tsiùiks omim 
óykotokim. Itápistutoyiuaiks. A 
tsiniuàsiaiks. Ki ostor itskotap- 
sanmmiu uskzni. A itòtònie omim 
otsitsistapikspiai. _ Aioykogpat- 
seiypai. ltat4niotoviunie. Ai- 
saksinai. A nistsiu: Okt, agykun- 
ztomatapäuop. 
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run for escape, He was overtaken 
by his vonnger brother. He was 
told by him: That big rock is 
after us. They ran faster. His 
vounger brother was fast |t e. 
faster than the Old Man himself |. 
He would go back and look. 
When he overtook [the Old Man], 
then he would say to him: He 
keeps on getting closer to us, 
[After] they had been running 
n long time, the Old Man saw 
[the rock), And lus yonnger 
brother got out of breath. The 
big roek came very close to them. 
Phe kit-fox ran into [u hole), 
And the Old Man was chased by 
[the rock). He saw some young 
buffnlo-bulis. He told them: Help, 
my younger brothers, here comes 
one chasing me. Then he ran 
past them. He saw them plainly, 
that they were mashed down [by 
the roek). [The rock] was getting 
closer. to him. He saw, there 
were night-hawks flving home. 
He told them: Help, my younger 
brothers, this big rock has chased 
me very hard. Then they would 
sail down towards [the rock). 
And then they would fart at it, 
they would blow off a piece of 
it every time. After a short while 
they blew it in two, Then the 
Old Man stopped running. Then 
he began to look at the rock. 
Ie saw, those bulls were lying 
inside of the rock. Then he fixed 
them up [that meaus: he made 
them alive again}. They became 
buffaloes again. And he went 
back to: look for his vounger 
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A iksisapotan. [toykánoviu 
omiksim pistóipokäi, iûtovtuaiks, 
A miststuniks: Itstpépokapaskokin 
gnnitsk ómeykskimisk. Oksisto- 
aumiks mütsitenetoy patsistoyiinai. 
Itúisztsiskoyiniuniks. A nistsiu- 
niks; Kenninie kitäkanistarnapamu. 
Omim Óykotokskuyi ki amoists- 
kate kitakitaupig punt. Mátsito- 
matapò. Omiksi pistoiks itólau- 
amii, A nistsiau omiksi kosaumks: 
Hi, hú, käykaukogkoksuvig - 
puau, kinetumozkauvakig’ puat. 
Otánikoainuaiks: Sé, annayka 
Nápiua _nitáisztsiskuvinokindn. 
A niu: Itsipgpokapaskokìn znni- 


isk mey kskimisk. Oksistoauniks 


matsitgnetstuitoyiaiksmie, 4 nuiy- 
kaie _nimoytaisztsiskuvinokinin, 
A'niatks: Tská 1y tóats? Otäni- 
koainuuiks: A petoysò. 1y tsitse- 
pruanianaie.  Sákinunuaykaiinai. 
Itsitsitstaunie. [t4nipistoykitoyi- 
nuaie, Omi matt tuauotagkatsiu. 
A tsokatanitsiuaie. Núnnuaitsini- 
tsiuaie. Itsitsuyistipiksiu omm 
oma ypksikimiim. Kúkogtanntstu- 
vigtsin. Ki otüikämotsokniks. 
ltopitsisoû, 
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brother. He came to [the place), 
where he had run into [a hole]. 
Ít was covered up, so that there 
was no opening left [literally: it 
was knoeked shut |. ‘Phen he dug 
after him. [His vounger brother) 
came out. [Fhe Old Man] said 
to him: Come on, let us go on 
again. 

They went down alongside the 
river. He found the vonng ones 
of the night-hawks. He took them. 
He told them: 1 was happilv 
chased bv that big roek. Their 
[ie vour) mothers had to blow 
it in two [that means: if vour 
mothers had not blown it in two, 
L might be happy still, being 
chased by that big rock |. Then 
he began to split their mouths 
wider, He told them: In that 
wav von will look im the future. 
In such rocky places, that is 
where vou will be in the future. 
[le then went on again. The 
night-hawks came Hving home. 
They said to their children: Ah, 
nh, vou must have eaten ruw 
foad, yau are with bloody moutbs, 
[The young ones] told them: No, 
that Old Man split our mouths 
wider. He said: L was happily 
chased by that big roek. Their 
mothers had ta blow it in two, 
Fhat was the reason, that he 
split our mouths wider. They 
said: Which way lins he gone? 


[The voung ones] told them: He 


went north. Then they flew after 
him. He was still travelling. They 
overtook him. Then they began 
to fart down at him. He used 
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Ki omi uskéni steämstuyimtau. 
A istsiu motúyt. Hiipoykotsimae 
okúyisai. Nitstikimìnai. A nis- 
tsiunie: Omdnni anistsis, &nnye 
kitikanistainapuau. Kénniauk ko- 
kúvi itótstsiu mmákaipit. Omt 
uskáni itanistsiu: Amót ókoani 
ksistuviu, kitúkogtokskòpau. At 
ksistòpaiunie. 1tsikóko. Ksiskz- 
nikutunit, ofstmmags uskeni, 
gkminmiskèkokitsiminm. A nistsi- 
naie: Hú, omistatoytaikagset- 
akiy’pi. Yóksimmèpitsiu niskenu. 
Ki omt &kaimmiskèkokitsiminat. 
Kütnistikimii ki otesküimii ai- 
…nopúiks autúst. Ki únetapaitst- 
nimait imitdiks. 


his robe as a shield, Each time 
he would cut out a piece of it 
[where it was soiled by the night- 
hawks). He finally cut it all up. 
He ran into a Inke for safety. 
He lay with only his mouth 
sticking out [of the water). And 
he was left by them in safety. 
Then he came out of the water. 

And [he und) his vounger 
brother then wintered together. 
Spring was near, Then he pulled 
aut his [i.e his younger brothers) 
fur. He was then short-furred. 
[The Old Man] told him: When 
it is this time of the vear, vou 
will look in this way in the Én- 
ture. And that mght the blizzard 
(literally: one who makes raids) 
came. [The Old Man] told hus 
vounger brother: '[his tripe is 
warm, [ shall cover you up with 
it. He had done covering him. It 
was night then. In the morning, 
when. he looked at his vounger 
brother, he was already frozen 
with his face twisted, He sail 
to him: Ab, [Ì wonder), what 
he is laughing at. My vounger 
brother has always been a laugher. 
And that one was frozen with 
his face twisted. That is why in 


spring the kit-foxes are” short 


furred and vellow. And now the 
dogs are seratching the ground 
after having had their meal, 
(Cf. Grannera. 165 sq, WissLem- 
Duvaun mbi 24 sq. 37, Me 
Ctixrock ont 342, Donsrr- 
Krornen ta 65 sqq., Lowie a 
108. 120, Lowim ns 262 sqq. | 
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The Old Man, the elk-head. and the old women. 


A nmaukiy’k om __Nápiua 
1, tsinapapausuagkange k  annó 
miétzeytai. Omim ksisisko itóy- 
toyiu amóksisk Aunniaiks: Kûi- 
niaskinatai, sudpinyä ysi, úksiis- 
isin, Itsinóvinniks, käinaiskinai- 
aiks, ponokúutokä n itsgparpeskùi- 
maks, A mstsmumks: NE i,éti, 
enni nakógykoùnists. Otúnikaiks: 
Auke, nist, dnni namókoytsip- 
staunuatoykyauanit. Otanikniks: 
Nusa, dunmistsùkt kogtókisi. Pini- 
okat. A tpaskananiki, nimûtai- 
okay pian. Itomätapipeskùiaiks. 
Nita kinike:  Käindiskinùiùi, 
Autpinyiyesì, _úksiistsiù. Omá 
Näpiua istsitsúiikauntägekvä sesin. 
A kapinaku _ mtäikix kij tsökan. 
Otaisokanikaiks: Hikakimat, ni’sû, 
antemaksiksistsipzskäup. Ki itsí- 
tapiökau. Ofsitomatapipoyksists- 
kinipokuiks. _ Otúitsinig kinipo- 
kuiks. Iténitsaumaykùiniks. A%- 
samo itsipókakiu. Manistüksùug- 
kyäks, ifsitópotsakàsiu omi pono- 
kintokä ni. Foe pitsipuaumie. So- 
tmogtapauäuagkau. 4 kaukaiy’”- 
kim nmúi úkiksngekui. Niêteegtnit 
ofsitomuimig pi, sákiauhungkau. 
Htoypiu. Itsinapotsim. Pinápox- 
tsik ithukunaitn f'kai-Pekäniun. 
Omikst aké itsaupii. Itanínu: 
O makaie ponoküistemik 1y’tst- 
naptutsim. Otóytoysaiks, itno- 
kû zkumiu. U nnasina itsuioka- 
fan. Aupitsiskapztays, ituntau: 
A nnamauka Núpiua, omistata- 
nistsi pl. A niskuiy ki omiksi 
kipitake: Anke, kúgrkitapaiùko- 


There was the Old Man, he 
was travelling about down this 
river, He heard, [that] over there 
in the rose-bushes some ones were 
saving: Mice, swing [i. e. move) 
the eyes, if one goes to sleep 
while dancing, the hnir of his 
head will be bitten off. He saw, 
there were mice, they were danc- 
ing in an elk-head. He said to 
them: Oh, oh, let me do in that 
way. ‘Fhey told him: Now, my 
elder brother, just put your head 
in [into the elk-head] from there 
and shake it. They told him: My 
elder brother, there is [a reason 
to have] your ear [open]. Don’t 
sleep. While we are dancing, we 
don't sleep. They began to dance: 
They were singing: Mice, swing 
the eyes, if one goes to sleep 
while dancing, the hair of his 
head will be bitten off. At first 
the Old Man shook his head hard. 
Towards morning he would sleep 
at. mes, They would say to him: 
Try hard, mv elder brother, we 
have nearly done dancing. And 
he slept soundiy. Then they be- 
gan to bite off his hair. They bit 
off all his hair. Then they ran 
out separately [out of the elk- 
head). After a long while he 
woke up. When he tried to pull 
his head ont, it was stuck in 
the elk-head. He got up with it 
[with the elk-head]). Then he 
travelled about. He was already 
going straight for u high bank. 
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THE OLD MAN, 


pokij: kimiaunie. 1teykvotovuy - 
kiau opéksùtsouiks. A utòinu, 

naitstotopatsiy kiaaàte, aupokiy - 

kinùig kianaie. Otsipûgkvaks, its- 
istokipiksatiuig k, Ótstùnuntsinùs. 
Otnagekapiok omiksi kipitakeks. 
Otänikniks: A kanikapmatan, Aki- 
bapäge kuan. 


A iszmdpaisiu, itanistsinaiks: 
Nitákotapauäuùki watsistni. Pyoo- 
vig k omim atsóuskui. Itsitápau- 
auuykau. Mari itampogkötoviu. 
Ostitmi itaiksimmm. Aspani itâu- 
maugsksinatöm, amó _otsitaipu- 
vig pi. Iteykúiin. A'nistsiu omí- 
kai kipitnkeks: Kakó, matt ,kò- 
sik. Auniksi kökösanaiks annóm 
istskitúk, nitäkskskamaiau. Noy- 
sokúyi tsapók. 4 nnima atsiuaskò 
dnnimaie kitákitoykönoauau isi- 


THE KlK-HEAI, 
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AND THE OLD WOMEN, 103 

Where. the river was deepest, 
[there] he was still walking. He 
fell over [into the water}. He 
swam down the river, Then the 
ancient Peigans were camping 
down the river. Phere were wa- 
men sitting [near]. They smd: 
Vherd comes an elk-hull swim- 
ming down the river. When he 
heard them [say that), he velled 
like an elk. All the men threw 
their ropes in at him. When he 
was pulled ashore, he was recog- 
nized: There is the Old Man, 
[L wonder) what he hus done. 
The old women were tald bv 
[the men]: Come on, vou must 
prepare to break his [elk-jhead. 
‘They [the ok women | went home 
to get their stone-hamumers. They 
came back, they sat on cach side 
of him, they broke his | elk-Jhead. 
When he held up his head, the 
people ran uway from hum, be- 
cause he looked so horrible. He 
was taken home hy those old 
women. They told him: We will 
have him [i,e. vou] for a voung 
man, we will have profit from 
hum. 

It was n long time [that he 
had been camping} about [with 
(he old women), [when] he told 
them: Ì will go vut and corral 
rabbits: It was far away to the 
forest. There he walked about. 
[le began to pull the hair from 
his robe. He began to cut lms 
body. ‘Then blood began to show 
about there, where he stood. He 
went home, He told those old 
women: Go on, go and get the 
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kotoyiu nitzjjkstán. St4momata- 
pöiniks. Aipstsiksiszmò itsipúau 
omá Nûpiun, Itsâutsun otoënni, 
A niu: Mútaystua, kipitákeks 
migkaukost, Itsikaykokitsiu amd 
kst inaksipokaiks. Otoki nonists 
mätsitskogtöm omt otsitniokug- 
piniks. Ki ostumonunists itsinijs - 
tatûm. Matsiszmöoa itótovi omiksi 
kipitakeks. Otánikniks: Mátsit- 
nig tsiun amnügk kiteykstan. 
Käkitaumizekägsokuyin. A nis- 
tsinaiks: Auke, kiki geko punu. 
Omtksim kókösoniks piniksikinok, 
okúnistaiokazepiau. Sotdmiauyik. 
Kökskipokan Amoi 194 túksküsiu, 
nitstnitau, A mozckauk, nitsinige - 
tatau. Tákipsautot. Itáksipstàpi- 
ksim miústsists, auybuitom omika 
kitsimi, Itaniststuuiks: Kókòsouks 
audtapauatok. Itsitápugpaipitaiks 
omiksi úkösoaiks. Otsipúsokapi- 
ksistzypsaiks, kakige tsinnkasii oto- 
kil “nouists. Htanistapautpikstmiaiks 
omistsik mistststs, 


Otsitunnkokaiks. Otánistoyko- 
kaiks. Omim ksiskstzkinuatsimin 
ibaitsistäpiksin. Omiksi kipitákeks 
aitotaipit. Itsóu ,kotsitsipimiau. 
Omim keiskstzkinuatstmini stämi- 
tsaujkoùsainiöpinunte. Om Na- 
pina stdmsisapöksistaggkapiu. Omi 
tiupagets 1x ‘tEpstksiu. A togketst- 


A NEW SERIES OF 


BLACKFOOT TEXTS. 


carcase. Leave those vour children 
here, 1 shall watch them. Follow 
my trail, There in the forest vou 
will find the black-tail deer, that 
[ killed. hen thev started. After 
a short while the Old Man got 
up. He took out his knife, He 
said: It is not good, that old 
women have children. He cut off 
the heads of those little children. 
He put their heads back [in the 
same place], where they had been 
sleeping. And he boiled their 
bodies [in the pot). After a short 
while those old women came back. 
They told him: [Phe black-tuil) 
that von have killed, is not there. 
It only left bloody tracks. He 
said to them: Now, you have 
got something to eat, Don’t wake 
up those your children, they are 
still sleeping. Just eat. A voung 
antelope ran by, right here, I 
killed it. Here it is, 1 put it in 
the pot. 1 will go out for wood 
just for a while to make fire. 
He began to throw in sticks, he 
filled up the door. He told them: 
Eat voar children vourselves. 
Phey jumped over to their chil- 
dren. When they threw the rohes 
from them, only their heads rolled 
down, Then they began to throw 
away the sticks [from the door], 

‘They chased him. They came 
close to him. There was a beavers 
hole, he ran into it. Those vold 
women came there, They could 
not go im there. Then they sat 
crying by the opening of that 
bes ver-hole. The Old Man then 
erawled through the hole. From 





THE OLD MAN AND THE SPRING-BIRDS, 


nausatsiuaiks. Aitotöuiks. A nis- 
tsiuniks: A kipitákenaki, kitái- 
kiy puau, kimaukitauasainiopig - 
puatsks? Otänikaiks: A umùüsk 
Napiisk matsinoytokin nókösmi- 
niks, amomnie itsistäpiksiu. Anis- 
tstuaiks: Ma +, mitükètsiman 
Nápiua. Kéka, nitákitsip. Itsís- 
teykapiiy k. Pistóytsi itdstokin- 
kig k ki A ykumskiiig k. Kén- 
mazeks ostóyi aiksinim .ostoksisi 
ki ostúnmi. Ki itsdksiigk. A nis 
tsinaiks: Anke, kipitäkeuùki, 
wikäartnisapinitau, küsekitapaiak- 
siskapataunie. Sot4mainkitsipk. 
A isteykapiiks. Itsitsóykaköto- 
tau. Sot&mipoysiumks. Kénni. 
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there at the other end he came 
out. He again changed his appear- 
ance to them. He came to them. 


He sad to them: Ah, old wa- 


men, whut are vou dome, whv 
do you sit ervmg? They told 
him: It is the Old Man again, 
that killed our chaldren, here he 
has run in. He said to them: 
Ah, T hate the Old Man. Wait, 
| will zo in there. He then went 
in there. Inside he hammered 
and velled for himself. And he 
himself cut his face and his body. 
And he came out. He sud to 
them: Now, old women, 1 have 
killed lim in there, you may 
prepare to pull him out. Just 
go in there, both of vou. They 
crawled in. He built a big fire 
near the opening [of the hole. 
He then smothered them. And 
that is all. 

[Of Wissrrr-Devarrn mbi 32 
sqq., Me Craxrock ont 341 sq, 
Donsur-Krornen ta LOI sqq., LOT 
sq, Low a 116 sq. 124] 


The Old Man and the spring-birds. 


A nnaukig ka Núpina mätoy- 
bnpautuagkiung k. Amóm may- 
ksikskuyigs k äitsistsó. Itsinúviu 
amikst  népumzkii. A mismks 
„Nepumaki”, oëpsspoaiks itái- 
spij. Omima mistsisimi, istsú- 
pikanikeiminai, úitsitsiksikäg pis. 
A nisniks _„Matsksápèpumaki’’, 
iutatsitsiksikaisapig piniks. Matây- 


There was the Old Man, he 
was travelling about again. He 
entered a forest of big trees in 
this country here, [le saw, 
there were spring-birds [ literally: 
summer-birds). When they said 
„Spring-bird”, then their eves 
would fall out. There was a tree. 
it was a very dry tree [i.e. a 
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tisainisatsiuniks: KH 4-1, é +1, 
gunt näkoykonnists. Otánikaiks: 
Auke, nigà, mätakokamapiuats. 
Vükskaasts 1tauanwop  Ómzyksiks- 
kuists, itsitamitakiùp. Stémista- 
pövigk. _ A uksiksisó, 
omazksiksimiu. Itanity k „Né- 
pumgki’”, nîtsiksìkaislg pii odps- 
spiks. Stämataniu „Matsks4pèpu- 
meeki’”, sotgmatskszpogpii ofps- 
spiks, A itsistapu. Omim Ómex- 
ksiksko átsitoto omm mistsisinai. 
Atsitamu „Népumeki’’, nitsiksi- 
kaisäg;pit oëpsspiks. Sekun4täk- 
niu „Matsksépèpumeki’', mút- 
sinauntaisapogpiuaiks. A isauat- 
auêpsspiu. 


Stenustapu. Aitskó. [túpaistui- 
puyiu. Omásagks akén, itsinú- 
vinaie. Îtaniu: Nitúpastòk. Itsi- 
tápònie. Aitotönie. A nistsinaie: 
Kimäukapastoksk?  Otánikaie: 
Kákoykitäpautapinoki, paxtóy- 
piks nîtsonkì. Otánikaie: AC 
A nistsinaie: Amóin _miêtegtäii 
istépipiokit, Akitsitapimaup. Sta- 
mitótsinakiuie. Otuistsipiokaie. 
Wtúiakèepimaiau. Otânik omi àké: 
A mokme einiu. A niststunie: 
Amóin noypsn. Kakitspokäminit 
amó eintua. stemt: Auke. Túks- 
kimi initsiu. St&mogkòyinu. Omá 
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dead tree}, they [their eves) 
would fall cleanly in it. When 
they said „Back in, spring-bird””, 
then they would fall cleanly back 
again to them. He went towards 
them crying [and saving}: Oh, 
oh, det me do in that wav. They 
told him: Now, my elder brother. 
it is not important. Once [a day] 
we say it im forests of big trees, 
[when] we ure happy. Then he 
went away. He had just gone 
out of sight. Over there was « 
big tree. He said „pring-bird””, 
(and then] his eves fell cleanly 
out [on the tree). Phen he said 
again „Back in, spring-bird”’, 
[and] then his eyes fell baek in 
again. Then he went away, There 
in a forest of hig trees he came 
again to a tree. He said again 
„Spring-bird”’, [and then } his eyes 
cleanly fell out [on the tree]. He 
kept on saying „Back in, spring- 
bird’’, [but] they did not fall 
back tn again. He had no eves 
any more, 

Then he went away. He went 
on the prairie. He stood about, 
making signs. There was a wo- 
man, she saw him. She said: 
He is making signs to me. She 
went over to him. She came to 
him. She asked him: Why do 
vou make siens to me? He told 
her: You might lead me about, 
the germs of the snow [supposed 
to he the cause of snowblindness | 
have eaten my eyes. She said to 
him: Yes. He told her: Take me 
over to that river there, let us 
make a shelter there. Then he 
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Näúpina Anistsiu: Amúksi oysis- 
tsiksi kitoykot, pinipótosau, ki- 
mütakoköspa. Otsitsipotsistsikzz- 
pie, énnimaie itsisksipistsiuaiks, 
A ipstsiksiszmò, itanistsiua omi 
àké: Kipotónokit. Ottiszmoto- 
nòkùie, itsókau. Ktsipäisokininai 
oëpsspiks. Otsitsinokhie, máto- 
epsspiuats. Ofsitsikinaniy kimo- 
kie. Itsipúauyinai. Aiseksinai, 
Itsipókakiu. A niststumie: Kita- 
ksikig pa? Itsistapistapatakayayi- 
nai. A uakuyiuaie. ImatAtinunie. 
Omá akéu itsksinim: A moks 
oysistsiks fioytoyiu, nimogtoma- 
tiinok. Mtsikeykapiksistsiuaiks. 
A tistogkim, otsitomaimig pi. Ïtst- 
tapiksistsinniks amó akiksayko. 
Omá Núpiua otógytoysaiks, sotd- 
moypiuaniu. Ki Aikemotsiu omi 
ùké, Ostovi ikvamupitsisoò, 


had a hold of her. He was taken 
into the forest by her. Then thev 
began to make a shelter. He was 
told by that woman: There are 
buffalo coming this way. He sard 
to her: Here is my arrow. Only 
hold it towards these huffalo. 
Then say: Now. [She pointed 
the arrow at the buffalo, and 
then he shot} He killed one of 
them. ‘Fhon they had something 
to eat. The Old Man told her: 
T give you these buffalo-hoofs, 
don't let them go [ie. don't 
lose them}, vou will have no 
child. [Me said tis, fooling her, 
beenuse he wanted, that she 
should have on her something 
that rattled, that he might know, 
where she was] Where her 
shoulders came together |i. e. 
between her shoulders], there he 
tied them. After a short while 
he said to that woman: Look on 
my head for lice for a while. 
She had tooked a long time on 
his head, fand then} he fell 
asleep. Then she lifted the cover 
from his eyes. Then she saw, 
[that] he had no eves. She gently 
Inid his head down [from her 
lap}. Then she got up. She went 
out. Then he woke up. He asked 
her: What are vou going to do? 
Then she went away running. 
He chased her. He nearly caught 
her. That woman then knew: He 
heurs these hoofs, that 15 why 
he nearly catches me. Fhen she 
broke them loose. She got near, 
where [the river} was deepest. 
She threw them to the bank [of 
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Stámatoxtò. Ami akagekú 
ot. A nix k: À, ama ks 
âge 'k otúkaykùyiy' k. Omi kst- 
wituavi itsitotovinai. Ostnäniai 
otsttaisimintsoknie. A isokamig’k: 
AC, ámoxkayks auyk &kaipis- 
ksinij’k. Otúisksinokàie, otsnu- 
wùpsi, Otsitaiisipnvimokaie, Ttau- 
apogepäatskuyinamw, A isokanistsin- 
ale: A, ainoau. Kenningks itsi- 
siniotoviunie. Tûksk&mini odpsspi 
&nminie itsttsapig tsiu. Ostúi so- 
tEmiapiu. A naukapinin. A mis- 
tstuaie: Kitükatskogykat. Stémi- 
apiu. Vtskitapò omtm Ómeyksiks- 
kivi. Omtim mistsisim enmiksauki 
oépsspiks, _ okanistsitaige tsize p. 
St4muotoyluniks. StAmatàkig tsin- 
niks. Omi api’si miütskogkotsiu 
oëpsspiai. Kénmiuaie nitsitsinikùsiu. 


A NEW SERIES OF BLACKFOOT TEXTS. 


the river), When the Old Man 
heard them, then (thinking, that 
the woman was there, he went 
im that direction, and] fell over 
the bank. And that woman made 
her escape from hüm [hitevally: 
and then he saved that woman } 
He himself had a hard time to 
get out of the water, 

Fhen he went on again, He 
came to a round hill, He said: 
Yes, tlns ts that round hill [hter- 
ally: his round hill). There was 
an coyote, [that | came to him. He 
[that covote] would make him 
smell his claw with a rotten toe. 
[The Old Man) would sav: Yes, 
Enis is that old eorralling-place. 
Then he was known by [the 
coyote |, that he could not see, 
Then [the coyote) would stand 
in front of him. [The Old Mam] 
then would tread on him. He 
would say to [the covotel: Yes, 
Ll see vou. Then he caught him. 
He put one of [the covote’s] eyes 
in [his own socket), Then he 
himself eould see. He was one- 
eyed, He said to [the covate]: 
| will give it back to vou again. 
Then he could zee, He then went 
back to the forest of bie trees. 
Fhere on that tree were his eves, 
they were still there. Then he 
took them. Phen he put them 
baek [in his sockets]. He gave 
bat covote his eve back. 'T'hat 
is the wav, that it was told. 

[CL Gussen, blt 153 sq, 
Wisster-Duvarr mbi 29 sq. 
Dorsrr-Krornun tu 20 san. Low 
an 117 sqq., Lowm ns 272 st. Ì 
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A MAN SAVED BY A DOG, 
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A man saved bv a dog. 


Oma mina mitsitapenkunaiiu, 
A paisumiu. Nogkosekóiin, mätog- 
katekoykoituätsiks. Nepú amóyk 
otsitspaukunàiig pi, Áisamo otsi- 
taukunaiig p, noykdtsimiu. Itú- 
tapòtsiu. 1isinóksoyiau. Okáuais- 
toykòkoniau amó noykétsitapi 
koküyi. A isemikòko. Omi titan 
sfinikuviu. Okúsiks dkapomax- 
kùiniks. Om tmitáua itsipiotoi- 
simu. A kaitautsiksistopin omi 
noykétsitapì. Omá imitáu tÁm- 
aisimiu, Kénniauk amók moxgso- 
kúvik Autsapòmagkau, omi noy- 
kétsitapìkoan tsitskunakäkmie, Ke- 
kesainièpiksiu. Ttaykyäpistsipati- 
kavavin okóati. Mtsipstoz paipiu. 
[tsipstapligkonië gekunriu, A un- 
nistsimiu okósiks. * A uaniststu- 
niks: Vemisá, mittikimatskiöpiau. 
A‘kokvaisautsìsaiau. Anni Äy- 
kumntsiu. 


Om mnaun itsipüisuinmaniu. 
tanistsinùie: A ypsits? Otinikme: 
Nikíuoko únnikists. Sákiituutstsiu 
gpssii. Oma nindun ttamistsiunie: 
Täksautsi p. Om immitsna Anis- 
tsinaie: Tkakaitnpiskò. U taniststu- 


There was a man, [who] was 
camping alone, He was hunting 
about. He got some meat [once 
in a while}, [part of the time) 
he got hardly anything to ent. 
There, where he camped about 
in summer, where he camped a 
long time, he went out hunting 
again. Me came back with the 
meat. They ate with delight. In 
the night they were secretly ap- 
prosched by people of another 
tribe. It was late in the night. 
There was a dog, [that] had pups. 
Its pups were just big enough 
to run around. The dog went in 
the might to get a drink. The 
people ‘of tie different tribe were 
already sitting [waiting for an 
attack on the camp}. The dog 
then was drinking. And then, 
[when] it was going back on the 
trail, it was shot by a man of 
the different tribe. It just howled, 
It ran home to its lodge. It 
jumped in [to the lodge). It was 
groaning after having got inside 
lof the lodge), It was talking to 
its pups. Ít told them: The poor 
things, they are sitting with piti- 
ful faces. They will have their 
guts torn ont, In that way [the 
dog) was velling to them, 

The man jumped up [from 
his bed]. He said to [the dog): 
What is [the matter)? He was 
told by it: 1 was shot mm the 
tents. The arrow is stll there 
Fin the wound). The man sand to 
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ie: Nápaiäkomagkät. O'mogyta- 
pikaiëtapiskozp, Anni kmie äy- 
tsititnop. Áxtsitotsimmotàùuop. 
A kotonii kokósiks, Omí imitéua 
totakzgekusksinim. Ki ómiy kaie 
1 tapikanopinai,  kénniy kaie 
“kägetsipiksiau. Omú imitáu itom- 
tpauäuagkau,  Mátomapig’ tsiu- 
aks, itsitsòvogsatòyp okóauai. 
Lesikapiksty püte okónuai. Otmi- 
tam itzgeküikamotianie. Ititisnka- 
kimiuaie. Ki Znniaie nitszykú- 
tsisakò. 





A NEW SERIES OF BLACKFOOT TEXTS. 


[the dog}: T shall pull it out. 
The dog said to him: There arc 
many people. The man said to 
[the dog): Try and run away. 
Where there are not so many 
people, that way we shall go. 
We shall run away from then, 
We shall take your pups. The 
dog went out to find out [where 
the enemy was). And where there 
were not so many people, that 
way they ran away far. The dog 
was on the lead. They had not 
gone lar yet, [when] their lodge 
was yelled at [by the people of 
the different tribe), Their lodge 
was form down. His dog saved 
tutt man's) life. [Since that time] 
he loved [the dog). And that is 
the short gut [of the story]. 


A man saved by a child. 


Omá minùun matsitsitapuuku- 
niin. Skunatäpsatòm _otúpiove- 
kinists, dd skyesaiiksinöksin. Mut- 
suünin pitniks. A ita paipìkotoytö- 
maists súùtsists úyesists. A tikskn- 
kiuotaists. Atiksiszmokunùiin. Ki 
ostú1 om ninau itantstsin otoy- 
kömaiks natokami, poküil sa 
kûmapinai: Annákìk _osrkists, 
A kopakiop. Sipiënuikinak. Ito- 
mitapinikinämiks, Aikoke omiú 
ninau Apaistutsim ózepsists. A- 
nysapistutsimiists. Omi pokúii 
üisaurepatatstogkinai. Itanistsiu: 
Kikztüuksipistsimoàua anuú po- 
kau? Omá akén itanin: Sá, Ttantu 


There was a man, [who] was 
also camping alone. He was very 
strong [that means: he had u 
great success}, whenever he went 
out to get something to ent. He 
had always plenty of food to 
eat with delight. He also caught 
eagles, He then would take the 
good tuúl-fenthers and fix them 
up. He had lots of them. He 
camped a very long time. And 
he, that man, told his two wives 
and the child, that was à hov: 
Now hammer the bones. We shall 
move, During the night von must 
make grease of them. Then they 
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oma ninau: Anná pokáua znnum 
inikinnnim itautuanistòm. Itém- 
sokitsikinaipiminai. Otsttapstokaie, 
Annúyk kokúvig k ikakaitapiu 
matapiun. _Nitsékaiisäpauaungk. 
Annúpautsik kitsinanonunists. A°- 
moyk amitoyts täpipiksik. Omá 
niniua sútsists itoykótsinaie omi 
noykétsitapikoän, Otänikaie: Ma- 
küpi istsisómonitau. Omi ipo- 
toytst Zunisie istogytótau. Anc- 
takik. Nitsikimmau amò pokáu, 
nitfgepätaatsis.  Itotstmmotaiùu. 
A umatapispinaku itsikapiksig p 
okóauai. d'nniaie nitoyküúikamo- 
tu. Imatsipiksiau. Otsikakiani- 
köntauaie. Amt aukantuatsistu 
okóauai, Omi ipotógtst omistsi 
súntsistsi itótsiminai. Amói otoy- 
pókstmini otúipstsikimokinai. Ot- 
tuanikaie: Kitúkitsip. A isnietsi- 
mau. Kénnyaie nitakûtsiu. 


started to make grease. In the 
night the man was fixing his 
arrows. He was fixing them up 
well [with the tail-feathers). The 
child would give somebody out- 
side a taste [of the grease by 
means of n stiek]. He [the man | 
asked [his wives): Do you have 
anv suspicion of that child? That 
woman said: No. The man said: 
The child is dipping 1t [the stick | 
in that grease. Then hie person 
outside) went slowly in [to the 
ladge). He made u sign to [the 
man] fand said to him}: Vlis 
night there are a great many 
people about. Î am the scout. 
Get your things ready, Run that 
way higher up. The man gave 
the tail-feathers to that person of 
another tribe. He was told by 
him: Wrap them up in something 
bad [that nobody will think, that 
it is something of value}. Put 
them over there by the door. 
Hurry up. FE pity this child, he- 
cause he gave me to hek [the 
grease from the stick]. Then they 
ran for escape. Towards morning 
their lodge was torn down. In 
that war they were all saved. 
They had made their escape. They 
had been told by lmm [t.e. by 
that man of the other tribe] [what 
to da). Phey [the enemies] took 
evervthing from their lodge, He 
[the man that had atod them | 
took the tail-feathers over there 
by the door. There was another 
man with him, bv whom [liter- 
ally: by him] he was suspected. 
He was told by [that other man]: 
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You must have entered [here 
before). He demed it. And now 
the boiling is ended [that means: 
the story is at an end]. 


A woman who killed herself, 


Vkûua A kai-Pekèm. Omangeks 
aku, hogpatömiu. Amói otaitämsi 
Pek&niua, oui Ómaey patri amóm 
okúni isàtsiminat. Omi nepüs- 
tautgksininai, itótapitsipuvinai, Ki 
itapitogekvaismat. Otogepiüiskisini 
itsiteegtin omtm mistsisim. AS- 
keistòkau omù Pekénina. Omá 


maniki plu itsoo. Mütsiszimün, 
itsinitau. Sot4meypistapzykus- 


ksinòau, initeysi. Amó Pekániu 
nifstapistùtsiu. Mtsisamòn, itn- 
ksistutsiu. Omtm okánim itútsat- 
okèkan. Omá akéu, aypatömiu, 
omt omt otsitamiksistotùk. A nis- 
tsiunie: KitAiiksissemanksistotoki. 
Itsinig katsiu omi mey patòm. 
A mstsin Óm: Annógek nitsikág- 
sitaki, nägeksikipintngs nimay- 
patùma. Itotóykogtau. Omim 
okáni stdmitapù. Atistäykimùie. 
lisiniy kiu.  Istünniy kogytoviu 
omi omeypatûm: Nûgytan nitúi- 
ksiskûtsimaua? Itsitótau omi mis- 
tis, otsékaitsmònse plat. Omi mat- 
apiinai _ikaitsipstäupituni omim 
okáni. A'nniaië otuligtök, otsi- 
nig ksi ki otápauùnatsimmngs 
omm initâiim Ome patomi, Itsit- 
miso omîma mistsisim, otsitú- 
tauasainiy pi. A itoykitûpiuaie. 
Omt apls itsitsisksipim, ki itsi- 


The ancient Peigaus beul the 
medieine-lodge, There was an wo- 
man, [who] bad n_side-husband 
ie. a lover). [One day] when 
these Peigans were having a happy 
time, that one, her side-hushband, 
was looking at this medicine- 
lodge. 'Fhere was a post, he stood 
up against it, And he laid his 
lace on it. The paint on his face 
showed on the post, The Peigans 
had done making the medicine- 
lodge. That voung man went on 
n raid. It was not-long, then he 
was killed. Then he was imme- 
chately known, that he was killed. 
Fhese Peigans moved away from 
there. It was not long, then they 
moved around [that means: they 
turned back). They camped near 
that medieine-lodge. That woman, 
that had had [that young man ns] 
n side-husband, was treated badty 
by ber husband. She told him: 
You have treated me badlv a 
very long time. Slie called [the 
name of] her side-husband. She 
told her husband: Now T nm 
very slat, that } may see my 
side-husband soon. Then she went 
after wood. Then she went to the 
medieme-lodge. She got near it. 


DEESSES OF OLD 


isapoykvàkiuaie. Ifsinnäypâipiu. 
Ki omt matäpiu itsitápipömaz- 
kau. Otáitotaipisaie, Zkaiminai. 
Omi ómiai omik näykäzstaumuze- 
kàiin, Zkainìn otoykéman. Omi 
stsiki matäpi, dnniaie otúitsini- 
kàk, manistsipùvij pi ki manis- 
toykuvèenig pi. Kénni. 
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She sang. She sang words about 
her side-husband: Where is he, 
1 had bodily contact with? She 
then came up to that post, where 
she had seen him before. There 
was a person already sitting im- 
side of the medieine-lodge. By 
him she was heard, how she sang 
and how she talked and eried 
about her side-husband, the one 
that was killed. Then she went 
up ou the post, by which she 
had been erving. She sat on top 
of it. She tied a rope to [the 
post], and she put it around her 
neek, Then she jumped down. 
And that person got up and ran 
to her. When he got to her, she 
was already dead. Her husband 
over there was running [towards 
her}, his wife was already dead. 
It was that other person, [that | 
was telling abont her, what she 
talked about and how she came 
to die. And that is all. 

[A similar suicide is recorded 
by Me Craxrook ont 317 sq. | 


Dresses of old women burned. 


Aistaikni-PokZniu snûinisogtsik 
tukunaitu, Kokúyi omiksl ma- 
niki pit sépinpanig kiudinu. Ai 
samikòkò, omtma kipittuyis itst- 
tótsokaipiiau. A nistseiau: A ikiu- 
aytau nmúksi kipitakeks. Máu- 
maiszmipoptiks. Túkskäma 1tstpst- 
stminaike. Apstoviu omí ot&käi: 
Pùysapút. Omúksi  kipitäkeks 


The Peigans of not long ngo 
were camped in the lower coun- 
try. In the night some young 
men were going about singing. 
It was late in the night, [when] 
they stopped near an old-women's- 
lode, They said to each other: 
| wonder what these old women 
will he doimg. They are sitting 
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omtm opótanoai itsúisastsistmäiau. 
Omúksi maniki piks Anistsêiau: 
Ménistùmi agkunótakiòp, úyki- 
tsistsìtomjoniiks osókùsonists. Omí 
kitstmi ikinúikùnnimàu. Omiksi 
mänistimiks itsipstsiniinu. Omiksi 
kipitakeks sakitsaiinimiùu osókà- 
soaists. Omúksi manikä piks itstúi- 
istsitsiininists. SotZmitsìnitsinists. 
Apinákuyi oténnoauaiks itanis- 
tsiaun: Asokäsii noykogkókiman, 
Kokuyi znniksiskaie manikäpi 
itsinsimi nisúkäsinànists. Kénniaie 
nanistsksinoùii úmoksisk kipit- 


ükeks. 


Horses 


Ninógekanistogetsimùge pi. Omá 
matápiua ikskaikinmatipsiig’k. 
Matoykusksinoàuats, otsitapöypi. 
Témitapauduagkau Ámoi saukyt 
Otaistuyimisi, itsksinóan, Aksi- 
kigekùiniu. Tämatstpomiu. T'ém- 
ogtpauduag kau, mátsikàkaitn- 
piskò. Témitogekaistamatsau opd- 
paukanäii. Ki _sótamanikàte: 
O'mim Ómayksikimiim amûtst- 
otût, A'nnimnie kithkitogeköitapi, 
Fämomatapù. Tsinitsòa otsókù- 
nists? Itsitútòaie. Osótamanik 
omí opÁpaukan: /'nnistsi kox- 
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up late in the night. One [of 
the voung men] looked im. He 
made signs to his partner: Come 
here. By [the light of] their fire 
those old women were searching 
for hee on their dresses. Those 
young men said to each other: 
Let us get a lodge-pole, that we 
push their dresses in [into the 
fire]. They opened the door easily. 
They held those lodge-poles in. 
Those old women were still hold- 
ing their dresses [near the fire]. 
The young men then pushed [the 
resses] in, Then they burned up. 
Next morning [the old women] 
said to their daughters: Give us 
some dresses. During the night 
there were some young men, 
they burned up our dresses. And 
that is all T know about these 
old women. 


laund. 


How T heard the news [ie. 
the story]. There was a person, 
[who] was very poor. He was 
not known [by anybody}, where 
he went. Theu he was travelling 
about on this prnirie. After he 
had wintered, he was known, 
[that] he might have died. ‘Then 
he stayed out also during the 
summer, Phen he was travelling 
about, [where] there were not 
many people. Then he was shown 
[by somebody] in his dream 
[what to do}. And then he was 
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túkisi. Minúksisatsis. Kitkstun- told by [that person}: Fry to get 
natsistotòk fAnnù ninànem. Mat- over to that lake. There you will 
sitstsipa, müyksikimmai. Kiné- get something. Lhen he started. 


tsitapì annóyk Kinatsikim, Ki 
moxtanist, käzkitapùys. likaki- 
mat kokúst, kägkitotsäpinakumis. 
‘Kittkstemisksinok, omtie ma- 
täpiu, Aykéyi augtakúsi, Minúk- 
sisit. 


Ip kitópiinai. 
Otustox- 


A1säkapöyinat. 
Tämitapàumaykannat. 
kòkaie, itstsipisimàiinai. Itsâu- 
otsimiunie. I'fsksinim, otsiküm- 
matäps: Matsikíua, annóxk ksis- 
kenáutuniig k nittkogkuini. It- 
stuotsiminaie. Otákapokaypats- 
kòkaie. Itsiksistakâgcpaipiin po- 
nok’ mita. Omim mûtsitakokska- 
sìnai, Nitúvi, áistoykotsiniki, 
itdstsi pist mi ond. Otdstakiie, 
maykúksis. Nisoóvi otsitapokax- 
patskùyiy pinie, itsitótsinistuyi- 
nat. Otúniknie: Nipuâut, äxki- 
toypòkagkùiop. Amó mótàs, 
istoykitópit. Wémitoykitòpiuaie. 
Otsitotàsinanàkaie. Otsitomatäp- 
suiipiokäie, Mokmizg tatsikùx- 
tsim Anuimaie itokóyinai. Tém- 


How many times did he sleep 
[before he got to that lake}? 


[Nobody knows} Then he got, 


there. Then he was told by the 
person in his dream: There are 
vour ears [that means: there 1s 
a reason to be on your guard]. 
Don't dodge from him. There 
is a man, [that] will do some 
dangerous thing to you. here is 
none, that he wonld pity. You 
are the only one now, that 1 
pity. Therefore 1 told you to ga 
(literally: that you must go). Try 
hard during the night, that you 
may be close by 3 in the morning. 
He [the man in the lake] will 
know vou, [that] there 18 a 
person, when the water sounds. 
Don't dodge. 

He [the man in the lake] went 
out [of the water). He was riding 
on horseback. Then he ran to- 
wards him [towards the poor 
man}. [When] he got elose to 
him, he whipped [his horse), 
Then he did not run from him. 
Then he knew, that he was very 
much to be pitied: There is 
nothing to prevent, [that] [ shall 
die now in the morning. Then 
he didl not run from him, Then 
[the rider] was going to run over 
him. The horse jumped over him. 
Over there [the rider) ran past 
him, and turned back to him, 
When he got close to him, he 
whipped [his horse} the same 
fas before). He tried to make 
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itotùuie. Itsipimaie. Otánikuie: 
Omi stopit. Ki tsânitsuyi kokúvi 
kitikitsòkagp? A nistsinàie: Ni- 
matäkitsokagep, tákatomato. Ota- 
nikaie: A°, sokápiu. Anke, 
amoistsi _ nitsináni. Kinóyrksta- 
ti zept, mätsit, A 'niststu: A”, ómi 
ipotagt.  oysistsinni, dnuiksnie 
täkotoùi. Otániknie: Múátaysìu- 
aks,  makápsinu. Minótosau. 
Amoistst Aysii, tútakitau. A’nis- 
fstu: Sá, omiksi oysistsiks nitk- 
otoait. Otánikaie: A, kitstkoktki, 
Mütsitstsipa, nayksiktmmai. An- 
noxk kinétsitapi kitsikim. Auke, 
kitukotau. Annóyk úiùksikò- 
kuig k kitäkomatò, Kitínig’top, 
annóma kúykitsokäni nátokai 
tukskai, kennistsiaie istuyii, Mo- 
käkiu, omoytánig’ pi: Mátakitsù- 
kagp. 
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him dodge (literally: that he 
dodged). Four times he then ran 
over him, [and] then he got off 
[his horse] by him. Then he told 
him: Get up, that we may go 
home together. Here is my horse, 
ride on [him]. Then he rade on 
[him]. He [the man from the 
lake) was leading his horse. He 
then took him [the poor man) 
into the water. Right in the 
centre [of the water] he had his 
lodge. Then he [the poor man] 
came there. Then he entered, Then 
he was told by [that person: 
sit down over there. And how 
many nights will vou sleep [in 
this lodge)? He answered him: 
Ll shall not sleep here, 1 shall 
go away again. He was told hv 
[that person}: Yes, it is good 
[that yon nre going away). Now, 
here are my things. Tuke, what 
you hike |literally: think). He 
sak to him: Yes, over there near 
the door are hoofs, 1 shall take 
those. He was told by [that per- 
son}: They are not good, they 
are bad. Don't take them. 'T'hicse 
Lother things] are good, take from 
them. He snid to him: No, 1 
shall take those hoofs. He was 
told by [that person]: Yes, vou 
are very wise. There is nobody, 
that would pitv. Now you are 
the only one, 1 pity vou. Now, 
| give them to von. Now the 
coming night vou will go awav. 
If you had said, that vou would 
sleep here two (nights) or one 
[night], those [nights] would 
have been winters. He was wise, 
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A/ntako, omiksi oysistsiks 
itútoyt. Omá OENE tÁmoypsè- 
ksinaiks. Hsaáitsikapiksistsiuniks. 
Uitgekenduogtömagkau ónokä- 
mitàsinu. Sotemótèpuyiu. Omí 
sikapiski’minai. _ Otokväpokouie 
ogkini. PAminnindi. Otsitogke- 
kai: Má omiksi oysistsiksi. Otá- 
nikaie: Amói ski'ma otoykZuàu- 
kòs mom ónoki mitäsin. Nisooyi 
kokuists kseistsikuists mmimokat, 
minaptsapit. Wúkskau kitsitapeu- 
hunykayp úisätsit. Amó Ómox- 
tsisùyp kokuists kaiskannutunis, 
suuumúiszskèpie, amóksi oysis- 
tsiksi _ saûitsikapiksistsis. Amói 
ski'ma minipótos, Miünnis. 


Aumató kokúyi. Ki témau- 
hunykan. Nánauuspinaku. Tém- 
auùuaykau keistsikúyi. Núnoat- 


aikùko. Kokúvyi t#matauwuay- 
kau. Nánoatapinùku. Ksistsikúyi 
tÁmatuunuaykau. Tématsiköko. 


_Kokúyi stémataunuagkau. Kén- 
niaukaie Aurmatapaisopuyinaku, 
itótovin oysistsiksi. Itomûtapau- 
ùtapiksistsiu. Témsokoytoykuyiu, 
ksnykúm auÂtoypatskoys. Ki 
itskaipuinâgekumìnai ótàs. Otíu- 
kanaitsikàte.  Temlijkenogtaits- 
kokskasìnai. Itsipótoyiu ótàs. 
PAmiokhu. TAmùrokau annóyk 
ksistsikúig’k. Aiikòtekò iteipó- 
kakiu. Tämomatò. Túkskam ótäs 
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that he snid: 1 shall not steep 
here. 

[When] it was evening, he 
[the owner of the lodge) took 
those hoofs. Then that man went 
out with them, Then he rattled 
with them. Then many horses 
all ran towards [the lodge). Then 
they all stood about. There was 
a grey mare. A [rope of | raw- 
hide was round her neck. Then 
he caught her. Then she was 
given by him to [the poor man | 
[with the words]: Here are those 
hoofs [belonging together with 
the mare). He told him also: 
Phese horses are all ealts of this 
mare, Don’t sleep during four 
nights and days, don't look back. 
Look only in the direction, you 
are travelling, The fourth might 
in the morning, before [the sun | 
has risen, you must rattle with 
these hoofs. Don't let this mare 
loose. Hold her fast. 

He started in the mght. And 
then he travelled on. Finallv 1t 
was morning, Then he was trav- 
elhing still during the day. Fin- 
ally it was night again. During 
the night he then travelled again. 
Finally it was morning again. 
During the day he then was 
travelling still. Then it was might 
aguin. During the night he then 
was travelling still. And then, 
[when] it was getting day-light, 
he took the hoofs. He began to 
rattle with them. Then he felt, 
that the earth was shaking. Aud 
his horse was neighing hard [hter- 
ally: was suffering with neighing |. 
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tmoykitòpmu. Itomáto, ki omi 
ski'mi, sikapiskì’mi, ip pútsiuaie. 
Ki úkösiksuie totaumaykùii. Mat- 
sisemóa kokúvi itokékau. Mats- 


ókau. Apinükuyi dkaisauùinn- 
kuiimiu _ponokä’mita. Omiksi 


oxsistsiksi tÉmotoyiumks, saaitsi- 
kapiksistsiuaiks. O'täsiks mûtsi- 
toykanaunistomag kàn. Omí ski’m 
temätsinmìiua, Mátsitomatò. Ksis- 
tsiküyi atdmaunuaykau. Matai- 
kotsògkitopiuuts. Aistemiksinau- 
anagckau. Ki omî tuksk4min 
ski'mi mütaipotoyiunts. Témato- 
kèkau. A'istaiuùie. 4nnimaie 
Itsisksipistsiunie, Wemitotsòkauaie. 
Olânikaie: Aiststsìi moyists, 
Apinäkus kitákoto. Témapinùku. 
Fäminniu útùs. Ki amóks pono- 
ki mitaiks mütilskumatsiuats, 


Tämautuaykau keistsikúyi, Sú- 
kianinazkau, temsoksinm mo- 
vista, Túkskzmi ótàs Ómazkimi, 
sisin, úisäkuvi. Túkskemi api, 
matstsisin. A nniksaie nûtokanmui 
istoykandiagsi amóm ónokÂ mi- 
fasin. Otánik omima ninùiim: 
Mátakëtsinig:kùna ónokä’mitäsin 
kitäksiszemipùitapìsi. A'utò okóai, 
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All [the horses] overtook him. 
Then they all ran past-him. ‘Then 
he turned his horse loose, Then 
he slept. Then he was sleeping 
this whole dav. Late in the even- 
ing he woke up. Then he went 
away. He then rode one of his 
horses. Phen he went on, and 
he was leading that mare, the 
grey mare. And her colts [all 
the horses] ran by her. After a 
short while, when night came, 
he camped. He slept again. In 
the morning the horses were gone 
[iterally: not to he seen]. Then 
he took those hoofs, he rattled 
with them. His horses ran all 
again to him. He enught that 
mare again. Phen he started 
again. During the day he then 
travelled. He could mot ride 
well [because he had no saddle]. 
['Fherefore] he would just travel 
on foot. And he would not let 
loose that one mare. ‘Then he 
camped again. He picketed her. 
Lhere he tied her. Then he slept 
near her. [le was told by her: 
‘Fhe lodges [of the Peigans] are 
near. To-morrow vou will come 
there. Then it was morning. Then 
he caught his horse. And he did 
not drive those other horses. 
He then was travelling during 
the day. He was still travelling, 
then he suddenly En MW the lodges. 
One of his horses was n bie, bob- 
failed, bay horse, Another one 
was white, also bob-tailed. 'T'hose 
\wo were the hest of all these 
horses. He had been told by that 
man [he got the horses from): 
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Kanáitapiun  dskysauakigkuyiu- 
aïks _ponokÂmitaiks. A ipisitsi- 
mmìuaiks. A/utemitsksinoau, otsí- 
tapòypi. Afistatau, mûzcksinisi. 
A'itemisokitöto. 1topdkiu amó 
matápi. _ Ilauígkumatìxkuyiu 
annóme matápi ponokämitaiks. 
ÍtAstunmoyiauaiks. _Mátsitoyko- 
toykitopiuniks, úistunnoylanmiks. 
Itúnaistzmùtsinaiks apistsi. Ai 
aksiskuièpistoyiuiks. Iautmiu- 
paiyaiks, —_ Aisotzmömatapötau. 
Stsikiks úinisii. Mütsisemóa, its- 
kaunimmau, mig kanistog kito- 
pix pi. MtäykAnaisokäpsiau. O- 
ksökoaiks itä ykotsiuuiks pono- 
ki/mitaiks. Otaukanaisksinòlijsau- 
niks, itsitókakiauniks. Ki #moks- 
kaukinu ponokimitaiks i7tsis- 
tapinokil mitnisko. Nánistoytsim- 
matoyp, _ Áumogka-ksistsikiúig k 
fmoykauk kitsitsinik. Kitsikar- 
tapìtsinik. Kénniaie nitakütsiu, 


Ihese many horses will not be 
all gone, as long as yvon [the 
whole Peigau people] exist. He 
came to. his lodge. All the peo- 
ple always erowded around the 
horses, They were curious to 
see them. Then he was known, 
where he had been, He had heen 
thought, that he was dead. Then 
he suddenly came back. Then 
these people moved. When he lent 
the horses to these people. Ehey 
then were afraul of them. 'Ehey 
could not ride them, [because] 
they were afraid of them. He 
then sliowed them the ropes. He 
used them for bridles for them 
five. for the people). He then 
put them [the people} on the 
horses. Then they started to ride 
off, Some of them fell off. It 
was not long, then they learned 
how to ride (literally: how they 
might ride]. Then they were all 
good [riders]. He gave horses to 
his relations. When they all knew 
them [the horses), they took care 
of them. And tkrese horses [that 
we have to-day] are from those 
horses [that that man brought 
with hin from the lake). And 
now to-day 1 tell it to you, the 
way that 1 heard it, 1 tell it to 
you as an old story. And now 
the boiling is ended [thut means: 
the story is at an end]. 

[Cf. Unrexgeck obt 57 sq.| 
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Two songs. 


1. This song was sung by warriors, when they came back from 
a raid, having taken the scalp of an enemy. 


Pekáni, is4mmokinan, 
kitaistunnòkig; pinan annóyk. 


ka 


Peigans, look at us, that you 
may he afraid of us now. 


2. When Indians had been an long time on a raid, and they 
began to feel lonesome, the leader would sing the following song 


to cheer them up: 


Matütekäkimäk, kokunun mat- 
sipümapiu, fy/kauzkomètsis. 


Try hard, all of you, aur lodge 
is not [so] good, that we should 
love it [that means: it is better 
to be on the war-patb than to 
be at home |. 


Morning-eagle diving for guns. 


Apinákuipitau nátokemi otst- 
kimmokaiks, ksistsikúmi ki pey- 
tsiksistsikùmi. 1e tsiniy, katatau 
paxtsiksistsikùmiks, otskünatäp- 
sau, ki mamiks otäinzysau. 


Omik Kvátesiszytäi aisamo 
nitsksinoan Apinäkmipitau, dÁn- 
nim Pitaisiksinkm onúmaiks it- 
súiatsiin niëteytai. 17 tókimiu 
amóka miéteztai. Otsitanik omí 
Pitaisiksindm: Ninámaiks itsú- 
apsèmis. Kónoainikiau, kitúksi- 
namoùtai, Sotémsoo. [tsikatsimau, 
ki itststaiim, ki iksiszmo otsis- 
taisini. Piinapoyts ix topitsasoo. 
Ig kónoyiu omíksi _númaiks. 


Morning-cagle was pitied by 
two, the thunder and the false- 
thunder [a kind of bird). They 
were called fnlse-thunders, be- 
cause they were strong and be- 
cause they caught fishes. 

À long time ago | saw Morning- 
eagle over there on Maria's river 
(literally: Bear creek]. There was 
a man called Black-eagle, he lost 
his guns in the river. 'Phis river 
was full [that means: the water 
was high). He was told by that 
Black-eagle: Look for my guns 
in the water. If you find them, 


vou will own them, Then he went 


in [iuto the water}. Then he 
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Akaiim matäpiua nanoyiuaie, 
otsistaisi ki otoykónoaysaie omí- 
kai naämaiks. Kénni. 


all 


whistled [imitating those birds, 
called fnlse-thunders, that they 
might help him), and dived mm, 
and it was a long time, that he 
dived [hiterally: his diving), Far 
down he came out [of the water }. 
He had found those guns. Mauy 
people saw him, when he dived 
im, and when he found those 
guns. And that is all. 


From Bear-chief's life-story. 


1. Múátsistapakàuo ksistsikuists 
nitsikóputsi soutiks, Ninoykvaio 
tomo. Kepitápii nitsitapikoniks ki 
tükskama anaukstapikoan, Sau- 
umáitautogsau Pinápisinai ottu- 
axsini, itsippiainoyiau natsitapit 
1e kitópii itpogykitopii atsoaskut 
niëtzytai. Ttákàuyiau, ki omiksi 
ic kitúpiks itsinisniauaniau, Ki 
itsisteipiksian. Omiksi Pek&niko- 
aiks itsinóyiauaiks, otsapikoänas- 
aiks, ki itanistsiau omi antuki- 
tapikoän, mägsksinig, ketaysaiks, 
ng kesikapuysaiks, mázkstaisku- 
neksau, Pekénina óksökoa napi- 
koaiks, Ottisakapugesau, omiksi 
Pekénikoniks itunnóyiau, otsi- 
kétaiisksimäutniks. Itsópongetsisat- 
siian omikst núpikoniks, otäita- 
poypiaiks. Kantau: Pinápisinaua 
mite pummokinäna näpiigkeists. 
Omá anáukitapikoän itantstsin 
omiksi nápikoaiks: Togekókimoat- 
niki kisókasoaists, nitakoypokiud, 
kitakitspummòypuau. toy kótsi- 
auaie asókäsi, ki omá andukitapi- 


L. A few days after that there 
were eleven in a war-party. Bear- 
chief was the leader. There were 
ten full-blaods and one half-breed. 
Before they got to the Sioux coun- 
try, they saw from a distance 
two riders, who rode towards the 
timber on the river. They charged, 
and then the riders jumped off 
their horses, and fled into the 
brush. The Peigans saw, that they 
were white men, and said to the 
half-breed, that he should call to 
them-to come out [and] not to 
shoot nt them, because the Pet- 
gans were friends of the white 
men. When they came out, the 
Peigans saw, that they had pnek- 
horses. They asked the white men, 
where they were going. They said; 
We are trading whiskey to the 
Sioux. The half-breed told the 
white men: [f yon give me some 
of vour clothes, 1 shall go with 
vou, 1 shall help you trade. They 
gave him some clothes, and then 

14 
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koän itanistsiu omiksi Pekeniko- 
aiks: A'nnòm ékaitiupik, mkökus 
istikaipiskogtòk amóm Pinápi- 
sinhu, Akoytatsèiua niüpifiyke. 
Aipstsiksiszmo itáistoyjkim aké- 
känists, ki itoytoviau Pinúpisina: 
otúiistsèkinsaie, ki sotgmisksino- 
vinunie, otauÂtsisaie, Ninoykvùio 
itsinóyin omi mitsttapikoän, äiis- 
ksipistsènvai ótäs, istaiin val, 
máyketoykòteksiaie nápiëzke. 
Ninoykyäioa kämosatsiu omim 
ponokärmitai, ki otogpokomiks 
1 tsitokóvt nmúists1 moyists, okû- 
mosoaiks ponokf mitaiks _miippi 
piy ksékopùtsi. Sotmomatöiau, 
itsitskitsian omt antukitapikoän 
omistsim Pinúpisinauytsts. Omù 
annkitapikoan itsitsitsiuniks, ki 
itaniststuaiks: Omäm Pinápist- 
näusem 1 púmmau nápiäxke po- 
nok mitaiks ki imoianiks. [toy- 
pókiudiau omúksisk núpikoniksk 
ki omi annkitapikoan, autoumi- 
auaiks, omoxtatseysan nisippiks 
ótisoùuaiks. Ttótomoyiauniks omt- 
ksim ponokä rmitaiks, ki itâunu- 
aykautsèiau. Túkskamn omiksi 
nápikoaiks itóau oykdtsi. Omikst 
Pekánikoaiks sotämogtaykainu. 

3. Mátsipuysapakau0 ksistsi- 
kuists mütsttsitàkomatapò Nimoy- 
kyùio. Nisúitapiù Pek&nikoaiks ki 
ic kitsikippitapii  Tsapótikoaiks. 
Pinúpisinài Aukakiosatsinu okaz- 
tömoui, ki itsinóyinuatks otuistau- 
auaykùniaiks. Witkaätseiau Nimoy- 
kvùioi ki otoypokómiksai. Omt 
ksi  Isapóiikoaiks ükúkimainn, 
mágkotsimmotänian. Ninogkyäo 
ki omiksi matsúksaipekänikoniks 
apatogtsik 1y’tóinu ki Aungkau- 


the half-breed told the Peigans: 
Stay here for a while, make « 
raid on the Sioux in the might, 
they will be drunk from the whis- 
key. After a short while they got 
near the camp,-and they heard 
the Sioux making noise, and then 
they knew, that they were drunk. 
Bear-chief saw an Indian, who 
was tying his horse, wishing to 
get some more whiskey. Bear- 
chief stole that horse, and lus 
companions went through the 
camp, stealing 39 horses, Then 
they started off, they left the 
half-breed in the Stonx camp. 
The half-breed overtook them, 
and told them: The Sioux have 
bought, whiskey for horses and 
robes. They went after the white 
men and the half-breed, blaming 
them, because they hind lost 40 
head of their horses, They took 
those horses from them, and they 
had a fieht. One of the winte 
men was shot in his leg. The 
Peigans then returned home. 
[CE UuursreK obt 7 sq. | 


2, A few days later Bear-chief 
started on a new trip. 'Phere were 
four Peigans and seventy Crows. 
The Sioux were looking out for 
enemies, and saw the war-purty 
coming. Then they made a charge 
om Bear-chief and his companions. 
Fhe Crows did their very best to 
escape. Bear-chief and the three 
other Peigans stayed behind aud 
fought the Sioux. It was about 
noon, [when] the Sioux made a 
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tsimiau Pinúpisinùi. Autamäkig - 
titsikaiksistsiku otsitsupiskogtok 
Pinápisinùt, ki nikotäko 1tsik var 
aiksistaunykautsèinu. Sot4max- 
khiinu dunt atákuvi, ki paidannu- 
ntdinu. Keiskemiántunù Ninox- 
kyùion itsimikiu skéini. [tstitsiau 
ki sotémomatäpioyiau. Otsäkinu- 
yisau, itsinóyiau om ix kitopt 
tótamiaipuyinai omi Akiksag- 
kuyi. Itsitsipsatsiu Ninogekyätoi 
otsitapimiks, ki Ay,kaukaksepu- 
viau nátsitapii st4msokatsitotsi- 
puypaipiii, ki itskunzkatsiau 
Ninoykyaioi otoy púksimiks. Otát- 
noysauniks, otikaitapisaiks, itst- 
stapukskäsiau. Pinápisinaikoûnt- 
niks. Omiksi Tsapóttkoniks 137 pó- 
kiudian omiksisk Pintpistnaiko- 
niks. Níinoykyùion ki omiksi stsi- 
kiks miskstppotapòiau, ki itsinó- 
viau ix kitópi Piuápisinaikoäni- 
nat, Omá ij kitópiuai istsippl- 
ksin. Omtksi stsikiks miútskäks- 
pummoyiuaiksaunie, ki _Ninoy- 
kyùio nitsitápitu igtspoate, ki 
ánistsinohsai _ üiskunzkatsiuaie, 
otúisàkapipiks omú Pinúpisinat- 
koan, itsauátoykotoytoatau. Ni- 
noykyùio itsitápogtogpatskimau- 
gie, ki omú Pinápisinaikoän ités- 
kungkatsìuaie, ki Ninoxkyäioa 
Ótìs saïëketsìunie onámui. St&mi- 
potoyìu omú _ Pinápisinaikoan. 
Omá _ponokâ’mita itapóypats- 
kuyiuaie. Stámipuau omám Pi 
núpisinaikoan, itótoviu ontmai, 
Nútokyvaisskùnaketsiu _Nmox- 
kyùioi, ki Ómoggtsoksku pi onámal 
itskuatoykotogtskùnekiu. Ninog- 
kyùio ix tsitoytaudtstuaie Oma 
ksistorninai, ki soksipisksktuaie, 


charge on them, aud it was 
late in the evening, before they 
stopped fighting. They then started 
home that evening, aud travelled 
all night. Early in the morning 
Bear-chief killed a buffnto-cow. 
They skinned it and then they 
commenced to eat, Whilst they 
were. eating still, they saw a 
rider, standing on n high bank, 
just above them. He spoke to 
Bear-chief's people, and before 
they could answer, two more 
jumped up at his side aad shot 
at Bear-chief’s companions. | But) 
when they saw, that there were 
so many, they ran away. They 
were Sioux. The Crows went 
after those Sioux. Bear-chief and 
the [three] others went in the 
opposite direetion, and saw there 
n rider, a Sioux. That rider fled 
into the brushes. The others did 
not want to help him, but Bear- 
chief nlone followed him, and 
shot at him, every time he saw 
him through the brush, till the 
Sioux went out on the prairie, 
fand] then he was hard to get 
at. Bear-chief rode up to him, 
and the Sioux would shoot him, 
but Bear-chief's horse kicked hus 
gun. Then the Sioux let it loose. 
Phe horse then ran over him. 
Then the Sioux got up, [and] 
took his gun. He shot at Bear- 
chief twice, but the third time 
his gun refused to work. ‘Then 
Bear-chief attacked him with a 
butchier-knife, and cut him over 
his face, and stabbed him near 
his heart, and eut off his head, 
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ki imatätsistsinimaie üskitsipag pi, 
kt _itsikagrkokitsiunie, otsauumii- 
nisatie. Ísapóiikoniks iteeykänanto 
1 kitsikippitapii. Nitúvi Ninox- 
kyäloa otoypokómiks ninákskai- 
tapit 1tosekitaipuvian omi nitúm- 
moi, ki itótakiau nánisovimi 
ötäsiks omtm Pinápisinaikoänim, 
Omam úitskamiu Ninozkyùioi. 
Aunuatótau kokúsi ki ksistsikús, 
mâykotagkaiisaun. 


before he died. Then the Crows, 
the whole seventy, came up. At 
the same time Bear-chief’s three 
companions were standing on a 
hill aud took eight horses from 
the Sioux, who was fighting 
Bear-chief. They travelled night 
and day to get home. 
[CF Unrenneek obt 79]. 


Wonderful experiences of Bear-chief’s. 


L. A istsippoü _nänisckoputo 
istuyists Ais Kimmikui nitsit- 
upsoo, _mitsisippitapi, mitsiksoú. 
Asinâua nitsâtana. Ksiskenintuni 
Pinapitsnikatoyis, dnninuk Aists- 
tsekskuyi. A nnimaie itsúitomo, 
Nimoxtsinonit muúkskem stAmi- 
kiks. Nitúnistuii amúksi nisúve- 
pix tsäiks: A nnomu stinpik, 
gstmmokik, nitkskunakataii omi 
ksim st4mikiks, Nitsitomatapau- 
askapi, mitsiastoykonau, nimút- 
atogskoikamatsianmiks, _Nitsitste- 


puvàkagekumi, _sot&misketìkau- 
piiau. _Nimátsitomatapauaiskapi, 


mitáiikaistokoniau, nostúmi itstp- 
poxpuyiu, nitsitstunnoaiau, ni- 
mätsitsipuszmaiau, nitsitononian, 
otúykotoküs. Nisótemepuau, ni- 
tsiutsitotin , tsiksimaiks sikektnminu. 
A iksnausuyiau, eini &nni nitsis- 


tuùsi. Omiksi nitogpokómiks 
itsipüiauyt, ifsipúysapuiau, Áu- 
tau. Nitúiszmanan amóksim 


Oxkotokiks, nitaipisatsimenan, ki 


L. Twenty-eight vears ago I 
went to war to the Cypress hills, 
Ll was one of forty in a party, 
Ì went afoot. 1 went on a raid 
against the Crees. In the morning 
we came to the Kastern Sweet- 
guuss Ills, there was Sage creek 
(literally: Rough creek]. There 
was a butte right close to the 
creek, From there 1 saw three 
bulls. 1 told these my war-com- 
panions: Stay here, look at me, 
L shall shoot those bulls over 
there. 1 began to erawl, Teame 
near them, they had no chance to 
escape me. Ì got up and aimed 
nt them, then instead of running 
off they sat down, Then 1 began 
to erawl again, 1 was getting 
very near them, my body began 
ta tremble, IT was very much 
afraid of them, T looked at them 
again, Ï recognized them, that 
they had turned into rocks. 1 
got up, Ì went to them, which 
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nitátoïimenäniau. Nitágkutinnt- 
maniaii nîitoytoietögp. Nitsittoz- 
kotninu amókst nitoypokomiks. 
Otsistotóysonuaists ki pinapists 
iy kanâ’ykotsinuaiks amókst óx- 


kotokiks. Nistóna misútemauatsi- 
moitykamaiau. _ Apf'somaxkàn 


istómagksim. Nitânik: A nmom- 
nie nykúnatoytskùuop, annóxk 
istúnmatapiu ki makápiu. Annóz,k 
amóksim etmiks ómoytoyköto- 
kaspi, isóytsik _aist4maftsotsp. 
Nisótamekòtzykaii. A iszmepu 
nimûtsitso. Nitsiippitapii, nitúigg k 
nimogto. Nitáiastoykìx p omim, 
amóksi stämikiks otsitogrkotokäsp. 
Omáú Imitáikoüna mitänistau: A°x- 
kunotesamaii Ómiksim anniksiks- 
kaie eininu aióykotokasi. Otánik 
mmóksi nitoypokómiks: E maniu, 
iksipisatapsiaiks. _Nisótemitotox- 
pinaniau. /kaisauainakuimiau, 
Otsitopix piau, _ käksipistanistsi- 
‘kiinu. Ksamátsisem itssksiau 
niuúkskaiaists. Nisútamatsokatoy- 
pian, A'moykaie nitsistsitoykois- 
ksiniy’p pisétapiu nitsápsin nitsi- 
tapisin. 


were black rocks. They were glit- 
tering [in the sun}, they were 
shaped like buffaloes. Fhose my 
companions got up, they came 
near [me], they got to [me]. We 
stuw these rocks, we wondered 
at them, and we thought, they 
were holy. [ filled my pipe. Ì 
then gave it to these my com- 
panions. They gave their clothes 
and [different] things [they had] 
all to these rocks. 1 myself just 
praved to them. Running-wolf 
was the eldest. He said to me: 
Let us go back from here, now 
there is something dangerous and 
bad. The reason why these buf- 
faloes now turned into rocks, was 
that we were shown a warning 
for the future. Then 1 turned 
back home. Late in the summer 
| went again to war. L was one 
of thirty in a party, L went in 
the same direction. Ì came near 
to that [place], where these hulls 
had turned into rocks. 1 told 
Little-dog: Let us look on those, 
that were buffnloes, and were 
turned into rocks. He [ Little-dog | 
was told by these my compant- 
ons: He [Bear-chief] was right, 
they are very wonderful. We just 
got there [where the buffaloes 
had heen). They were gone. 
Where they had been sitting, 
there were just only deep places. 
Three sun-flowers were growing 
there [in those deep places). F just 
passed by [after having looked at 
them]. This is what Ì know [to 
be] the first wonderful thing, I 
have seen in my life-time. 
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2. Auke, nmóyk nitotómitsi- 
niksini smiâinisoytsi itstsiu, ki 
annózek Amoyk mist4kists nitsit- 
apauanatots, Nitsitaisam. Náto- 
kate nokúnanists, nokini ki nitz- 
käna. A nistan O'maykogkinamn. 
Karskaniáutunit mtaitgetsig p 
mmóyk äsetako. Nitsitsksinig p 
annó miëteytat amitogts 1tstsiu 
amóxk mitmilgetsig piy’k. Nisú- 
tzmitapzmito. Nitsitótemisat- 
sip, mitsitsinoau omt matápiua. 
Wsáipuyiu ama Apk, makstsim, 
mátsistotogssiuats, Nistemiksùs, 
nitsitoysokotätau, _nithutemiy”- 
sammau, tema óykotok. Nieú- 
tzmitnpe, nittitoto. Nitanistaua: 
Annóxyk kitskot, nokóai kitáki- 
tapipio. Nótùsi nitsiteminpiksis- 
tau, npatûyts nitsitopt, niaú- 
tamaykai. Nitáuto nitogekémniks 
nütsitapi. Ki mitZkùn noykútsis- 
tokami otozkémaiks ki oksists. 
1x kaniärpugs2psakstau. Nitsitoy- 
kotatau omi matipi óykotoki. 
Lisipstsipiianaie mokóat. Omù ui- 
tékiu oksists enistdpsin umóksisk 
mokékinpaktin. Oftsisani 17 tsit- 
Apaikotsinaiunie ostoksisni ki 
ostúmi. Auatsimoiy kàmiunie, Is- 
toykäipistsi 1e tsitspaumoniunie, 
Nokóai itsipstsitukskauniu, ki 
apinäkuvi nitsitäpaiakapiopomoz- 
nan. _Nitsitopakny pinan, nisú- 
tamitskitenan. Kénnamauk nomí- 
‚pis. Nitänistau, mäg/kauakàtsis. 
Ki ámoykaie 1 tsistókau pisá- 
tapi, nitsinige pi nijptutapisin. 
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2. Now, this my first story 
happened in the lower country, 
but now this time T was moving 
shout in the mountains. 1 was 
hunting there. There were twa 
of our lodges, my lodge and my 
partners, He was called Big-top- 
knot, In the morning 1 heard, 
there was a sound. 1 knew, that 
this [sound], that 1 heard, was 
higher up the river. 1 just went 
up to it. When [looked over to 
it, T saw, there was a person, 
He was standing near the water, 
he was small, he had na clothes, 
[then hid myself, Tl went around 
him, 1 looked up at bim, who 
[then] was a rock. T then went 
to him, 1 got there. 1 told him: 
Now 1 shall take vou, 1 shall 
bring you to my lodge. LE put 
him on my horse, IT sat behind, 
then 1 went home. T came to 
my two wives, And my partner” 
had also two wives and his mo- 
ther. They all eame ont to [me]. 
| gave them that person, [that 
was) a roek. 'Phey took him in 
into my lodge, My partner's mo- 
ther was such as these [that are | 
wise women. She began to paint 
him about witb her paint on his 
face and his body. She praved 
to him, she wrapped him in a 
piece of cloth. He was one night 
in my lodge, and next morning 
we began to make a shelter for 
him. We broke camp and moved, 
we left him. There he was on 
our old eamp-ground, T told him, 
that he should keep watch. And 
this Is the second wonderful 
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3. Auke, énnik pügsnpux- 


tsik ómoxtsòkskaypi pisktapists 


nitsápsists. Anná Natokvókas 
niëtaxtai, otsitsistsytagp, nitsit- 
otoikàkima mAnistami. Nitoy- 
pokóman nitogkémana ki Sépist- 
ntösinn, Nitúiksistsikakima. Omú 
nitoykéman _nitoxpokotoiskuna- 
kimau. Mistgki spógts nitsita- 
skunakatait tmexkikinoaiks núto- 
kami, nitsinitaiks. Nitunistaun: 


O'miks náätokemi imaykikinoai 


nitsiniksini. Annóyk ninùmaua 
mitúksdgkyan. Omám óxkotok 
mitsitotopix, pinan. Nituksistsoy- 
kyau, nitsitapitsau omt ógkotokt, 
ki nitsitsinoain, otauatnupis. Nie 
tsitóküsatàu ninámaun. Nitdsa- 
manan omm óykotok. Itém- 
sokaisaiteemiu, mtsiksketsokimman. 
Nitsitanistau nitoy,kéman : Nitáks- 
inoaii oâpsspiks. Nitsitaisimok. 
Nimútoytoùu. _Nitsteytsimütsts 
nimogtsitsiksiskagkoau, ki itst- 
keemaupiu.  Mátsinoatiszpiuats. 
Nitsitonoenan Ómeykitsekaptstun. 
Nitsitskitenan. Omtksi niteyk- 
stäniks nitsitsitapox pinùu. Kénny- 
nie nitsúkskai pisktapists nitskst- 
nix pists uipúitapisini, 


After having told tliese three short stories, Bear-chief said to 


(hing, that | saw in my life- 
time. 

3. Now, smee then Î saw 
wonderful thmmgs a third time. 
Here on Two-Medicine river, 
where it enters the forest, 1 
went to chop my poles, Ì went 
with mv wife and with Medicine- 
owl. 1 had done chopping. | 
went shooting with my wife. 
High in the mountains L shot 
two _mountain-sheep [hiterally: 
big-horns), 1 killed them. E told 
her: Over there are two moun- 
tuin-sheep, that 1 killed. Now l 
shall clean my gun. There was 
a roek, we came to it and sat 
by at. 1 had done cleaning [my 
gun], 1 put it up against that 


rock, and then 1 saw, that [the 


roek] moved nhout. T quickly 
took up my gun. We looked at 
that roek If was then breathing 
aloud, it scared us very much. 
[ told my wife: | shall see its 
eves. She forbade me [to try |. I 
did not hsten to her. 1 touched 
it with my ramrod, and then it 
moved faster. It never looked, 
We recognized it, [that it was] 
a big frog. We left it. Then we 
went over to those [mountain- 
sheep], 1 had killed. That are 
the only three wonderful things, 
1 have seen in my life-time. 


me about Little-dog, whom he lnd mentioned in the first one; 


Nitsitemitstsig pinan _kaxto- 
mínaiks, mistóa. kt Imitäikoan. 
Imitfikoun únni okaytomisini 


We are the only [true] war- 
chiefs [living now}, myself and 
Little-dog. Little-dog’s father was 
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1 tséksinau, ki nápikoaiks otsí- 
stapakepotok; gnnamaie itomat- 
pinapo; napiinakiks itsitsáutsipi. 
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made a chief on account of bus 
wars, and the whites made hum 
a greater chief; he was the first 
(Indian of this tribe}, that went 
east; he brought first the wlute 
soldiers to this country. 


Wonderful experiences of Four-horns 


L. Kymiesisaytii nitsittukunain 
auvikùitsii. Kokúvi nitsistapu, 
nitsi’tsko. Nimütatskstnig pu, 
nitsitapanauay kapi.  Nimátsà- 
pig pa, noâpsspiks nimátoytsà- 
Pig pe, oma matâpiu nimoyt- 
suatsapij pa. liksikaksin. Ki 
itsistapu.  [kaistapaumagksim, 
itspüty, tstu. Nimátsitsa pi. Nokóai 
nisótemotagkai, A'moyk anini- 
tsiu pisátapi ki istnnatapi. Kén- 
naie mitsiu imoyk nitotomipisn- 
tapsin. 


2. Omi Sékokimsisytäi mis- 
tapupamogtsi _ mitsitapauhuayk. 
Nitáipugesapagkäiis, mitsitsiksis- 
tapo. Kokó omá matápiu nitsí- 
tsinoau. Nitstomiak, Nimatsksi- 
noùuats, manistapitapiig p. Am 
niétaytai nitúitoto. Immiu. Ni- 
mätsùpiy pa, _ nitsitemsokitopz- 
maipuyi. Noykútsis mátsipistsiua. see 
Nimátsksinigp, nanistópamog;pi. 
Omá matápiu énnimaiè itsistapu. 
Nimátatsinoàu. Is” pakuyisuyiu, 


1. TL was camping on Mama's 
river [literally: Bear creek] 1m a 
shady place. In the might 1 went 
out, 1 went on the prairie. [ did 
not know, where [ was going to. 
[ could not see, Î could not see 
with my eyes, there wasa person, 
that caused that 1 could not see 
literally- from him TL could not 
see). He was very short. And he 
went away. He was getting larger, 
he rose up in the air, Then I 
could see agaim. L then enme 
home to my lodge. In that way 
happened this wonderful and 
dangerous thing. And thus was 
this first wonderful experience of 
mine. 

2. On the other side of Birch 
creek [ was travelling about. 
When Ï started to go home, T 
lost my way. In the night 1 saw 
u person. He walked ahead of 
me. Ì did not know, what kind 
of person he was. [ came ta this 
hikan It was deep. L could not 

[how it had happened], [but] 
Î was standing on the other side 
of the river. My leg was not wet 
[that means: my legs were not 


AN ADVENTURE OF MANY-GUNS. 


otúistapugs. Kénnimaie nimoy- 
ksinoan. Nistóa nisotemngkai. 


Kénnaie nitzoò, 


An adventure 


Aküinamayka nitánik: Auto 
Ninoykyùioa. Nitsuiépiokinan. 
Nitsisóitapiig pian. Nitinstoy- 
koanàn Asináua. Amin asttay- 
fau, mitsitsoatdgpinan. Istägtsi- 
kokùto. Nitsttamikinaiists, nit- 
Ópimi aitmistsiu. Ki omnie 
tuakasiua nattte matarmistsiu. 
Sútemapitsisd. Nitsitnkaipiiz pi- 
nùn. Omá Ninoykyaio ka Kvúi- 
otokä ni Zkaiinimainu. ltomátap- 
skuyiau amó onokä mitasin. Nis- 
ta nimätopimiy p. Amó óno- 
kf mitùsin kitiyts nisótemiksis- 
tuvitùkskasatäu. Tsitemsoksinoau, 
otusigrpanäns. _Nitsitsksinoau, 
maksiskùminai amót otsisÂzpau- 
anskoytoùie. Omâie túkskam 
istsápinam, tsitokskûsatau. Túito- 
tipi, mtsitsitamid y/pauan. S0- 
temiksistopi. [ye pitsakapiststpata- 
kävayiu. Nimatoykomkogekinau- 
ats, Amáói ónokä mitasin ifspi- 
hukskàsiu. Omá Ninoykyao 
nitnikiau: Tsá kantstsinimäyp? 
Nitánistaiau: _Nitäyekenastumi 
énniaie nitópim, sÓtemitamiëy- 
pauan. A nuimie unitsitoykokiâu 
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wet). 1 did not know, how Il 
came across the river. That person 
went away from there, 1 did not 
see him any more. He was burn- 
ing in a blaze, when he went 
away. And that is all, 1 saw of 
him. Ll myself went home then. 
And that ie all. 


of Many-guns. 


Many-guns told me: Bear-chief 
was going. He took us on a rad. 
We were four. We got near the 
Crees. There was a creek, we 
crossed it, It was frozen under 
[the surface}. My legs flonted 
away [from under me). My rope 
flonted away. And there was an 
antelope-skin, it was my robe, 
it alsa floated away. 1 then went 
ashore, Then we started on the 
raid, Bear-chief and Bear-head 
had already caught [horses |, Then 
they began to drive these many 
horses. 1 myself had no rope. I 
then just ran into the middle of 
these many horses, 1 then. sud- 
denly saw, that they were just 
jumping out, L then knew, that 
it was « spring, they were jump- 
ing from, There was one light- 
coloured horse, 1 ran after him. 
1 got up to him. 1 jumped on 
him. 1 then sat ready on him. 
Me then ran out [on the prairie | 
with [me]. 1 had no means to 
rein him. He ran among these 
many horses, Bear-chief [and Bear- 
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àpi. Nimogtsiskuiepist. Nitszm- 
maysì omá ponokä’mitau, isóks- 
ksinau. A 'sáninai omiisk ig tsóks- 
ksinkypi. A'nnoyk annóma Pe- 
kénia ki apatóytak wûtsitstsig pe 
4nni _ nykanístsinimaie. Niston 
ninetsitapì Ánni túnists. Súkim- 
tapìi Ninoykyùioa ki Kvüioto- 
kin. Anniksaie _isksiniminie. 
Nistóakauk A paitsikina. 
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head) said to me: How did vou 
catch him? Ftold them: My whole 
body was my rope, 1 just jumped 
on him. Then they gave me a 
rope. I used it asn bridle. When 
| looked at the horse, [then Î 
saw, that] his face was painted. 
It was red paint, he was painted 
with. Among the Peigans of now- 
adavys and the people of long 
ngo there has been nobody, that 
caught a horse that way. | am 
the only one myself, that has 
(literally: 1 have] done that, Bear- 
chief and Bear-head are still alive. 
They are the ones, that [hterally: 
they] know about it. It is F my- 
self, Wensel-moccasin | Many-guns 
ia his name given in childhood, 
but his name of later vears is 
Weasel-moecasin |. 
(Cf. UnnensecK. obt 84] 


Tatsey’s sleep-walking. 


Aisamúv1, nitstnakstsis, nitid- 
pustuyimi, túkskaie kokúyi nitsó- 
kani, nitsitonógkyoko. Nisotame- 
puau, nitsitszke, annó mieteyten 
nitsinapàtoyp. Annámnie nis, 
nistaun Makái. Okóni nitsepitoto. 
Nitúnik: Kitsikig p? Nimátsitsip- 
satinats. Nikäkaikstsikigg kimi, 
Áykó nimoytotsök. Nitsipókaks, 
nitskétsokuyi, nimoytaipzypuyi. 
Nimátsksinijs pa amók nimoxtò- 


toy pi. Nitánistauni: Ni'sé, kipax- 


kápiökit, nitsikitsikòp. Lg túiimiu. 
Nitánika: Kínitauto. Amnöxk 


Long ago, when Î was small 
— [ then was ten vears old —, 
one night when T slept, [ zot 
the nightmare. 1 then got up, 
TL went out, L went down that 
river. There was an unele of 
mine, he was called Dwarf. 1 
went to his lodge in the night. 
He asked me: What is the matter 
with you? Ï did not say anvthing. 
IL only scratched my head. He 
threw water on me, When 1 
woke up, 1 was so much scared, 
[that] 1 trembled from it. 1 -did 
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kanistótoypi, énnimatanistöt. Nit- 
ánistau: Kimmòkit, nitsiiksikop, 
axkápiùkit. Nisótemaypokomau. 
Ikskìnatsiu. Nitúiastägkiy p no- 
kúai. Nitsitanika: Kaká, ana z- 
kvápomaykàt. _ Nisótamistapax- 
kùi. Ki ostói st4moy keta känu. 
Kénnyaie nitsiu nitstnogkyokoyt. 


not know the way, 1 came. Ì 
saïd to him: My uncle, just take 
me home, Tam very much afraid. 
He laughed at me therefore. He 
told me: You came alone. Now 
go hack the same way as YOU 
came. 1 said to him: Pity me, 
| um very much afraid, tuke me 
home. He then went with me. 
It was very dark. L came near my 
tent. He told me: Go on, run 
home. Then L went away home. 
And he then also went home. 
And that way was my nightmare. 


How a certain man came lo he married. 


Nitniko Kinäksàpop ki nt- 
mátanikò  Kststapakainamùg ka. 
Sútamoytömagk ki omi Nato- 
kiùkàs, otsitopig/ pi Sóùtsiy, pöt- 
amisù. _Nómoxtsitâto, mûxkaie 
ponokä’mitaua, tsitoyinau. Tém- 
sokaniu omi Pitséksinaitapiäke: 
Kitskaitòm. 'Tsitanistan: Kitat- 
kipan. Ifantu: Sá, Kkimataikip- 
anig’pa. Tsitúnistau: Tukár It- 
antu: A gkvàpsaipi. Nitânistau: 
AC, täkayku anmógk. Ki úistksi- 
nauiskitakyatoiëksistsikùsi  diist- 
apistokyeksiststküst mtákotamat- 
sitùto. Ituniu: A/. Sotdmitòtsiu, 
kennyaie nimátsitoto. U'sitanistau: 
Psámiua? Ttantu: Mátaipuyiu. 
Nitsitanik: Apiwäkust tükatants- 
tau. Ttaniu: A. Sótemanistau: 
Tikototaki Amakùsi, takoytuy- 
kapiau. Itantu: Kakó. Nisótzm- 
nykùt. Tsitótaki Aimakàsi, ki 


| am called Little-plume, and 
[ am called also For-nothing- 
many-guns. L then went lo T'wo- 
Medicine river, where Came- 
up-over-the-hill-with-the-eagle-tail- 
feathers stayed. 1 came there, 
there was a horse, l went to 
catch him. Then Snake-people- 
woman [the wife of the man just 
mentioned] said: T will get you 
a wife, 1 told her: You are fool- 
ing, She said: No, L don’t fool. 
1 asked her: Who [is it|? She 
said: Charging-home, [ saul to 
her: Yes, IL shall go home now. 
And two days after New-year | 
shall come back here again. She 
said: Yes. Then it came to time, 
[that] 1 came there again. Ll asked 


her [Snake-people-woman): What 


does she sy? She answered: She 


does not say anything. [Snake- 
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annik nómogtàtotomagek. Nitsi- 
tötoysi atäkuvi, ki itanin: Mát- 
estagpa, nükitapogest kokóai. Ki 
annóm Akitaupduop. A’, nitákit- 
aykapiait nitainakäsim. Itaniu: 
A. Nisútamatskomayk. A utako 
tsitóto. Sotermtsòk. Ki ais4mo, 
nitakogkemsini, nitáutomatipag- 
kar. Ki itäysitakiu, nákoypoksì- 
mays. Sotemtaupi, Ómzykai- 
stuvi tsitàupi. Kenní nepúyi 
tsitatoapoykematiu. Natoûpovisi, 
énnimaie itstsiu. Kénni nisú- 
tzmipugsapniagsaupiy pinan, ki 
kénnoykauk, náxkoykainkietoy- 
sinan, Ki annogk nittumatapie- 
tagtamiskani. Ki annóm natoif- 
ksistsikuyi tsitotoisaipiait Mantua 
A pssùyi. Annóm oksistoauai it- 
“upiiau annóyk. Ki annoyk 
itsstsinaupi ikskàumaitau, istu- 
viu. Stsika mûtäzckototaun, Ki 
kénmimaie nómiyketsinik:. 
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people-woman] told me: In the 
morning T will tell her aguin. 
Fhen [having been told by Snake- 
people-woman, that she ought to 
marry mel she said: Yes. ‘Then 
| told [Snnke-people-woman]: 1 
will go and get the waggon, 1 
will bring her home with it. She 
said: Go ahead. Then 1 went 
home. 1 got the waggon, and 1 
came back with it. When 1 got 
back in the evening, [Charging- 
home] said: 1 don't like to go 
literally: that 1 shall go] to vour 
home. And now we shall stay 
here. [Ll said:] Yes, T shall bring 
my waggon home, She said: Yes. 
Fhen 1 went home. In the evening 
| got there. Then T slept. And 
after a while 1 zot back to he 
married [literally: for my going 
to be married). And she con- 
sented, that 1 should remain with 
her together. Then 1 staved there, 
l stayed there the whole winter. 
And in summer Ì got married by 
the priest. It was in the church. 
And then we lived together all- 
night till now, and it is now 
\just the same), that there is 
nothiug to part us vet. And now 
[ began to work on the ditch, 
And [last] Sunday 1 took Mary 
and Winte-whiskers [my step- 
children] out of school Land 
brought them] here. They are 
staying now here with their mo- 
ther. And to-day, [this] Saturday, 
there is awfully much fain, it is 
cold. Some [of the people] have 
got no wood [to make n fire }. 
And this is the end of my story. 


HORSE- AND CATTLE-RAISING. 
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Horse- and cattle-raising. 


Omik, einiun otsitsakaiy - 
sip, nótàsinaniks nitsikitoka- 
kig pivàni, Ski’miks üukosisau, 
nimátaiikogkitopatanäniks. Omi- 
ksi  mapimiks _ketaüistsimtaiks, 
nanistäinig katauän  Alomokau, 
Mátaikvauaiks, 177 túitsiuokóstau. 
Istuyis amóksi skimiks, ig, tl 
samiopi, isoksistsisau, Autapotsi- 
näniki, úkoauaists mitaisummo- 
tig pinan, ki ómzykùsists nimá- 
toytaisitsoisananiau. 1e tAipstsi- 
koviau. _Nimoytaitsinotaspinan, 
dskysaisimipiagkì  ponokä mi- 
taks. Ki úgysii matüviy kuvi 
istdskoagykiùu, fy, tausuapugsiau. 
Nepúsi nitápimiotnsinamiks mät- 
niikoykitòpatau. Istuyisi dnniks- 
aukiau mimoytauauakimax pind- 
niau. Ki amóksi stsiki nanistät- 
nig katanùni miómitaiks, #nni- 
ksnie úiisteegytòmi moyists ki 
ménistimiks, kúiüists, imoiäniks, 
ki moi isokúists. Omiksi ski” 
miks siamitapdumazekaii, kútai- 
tsiuokösiau. Nanistótaspinan ,nni 
nanistAiteskimagpinan. O mi saût- 
nisoytsi dnnimie ponokä’mitaiks 
otúnatoypi, kentiags, küatansi, 
iskúnatàpsi. Nútàsinàniks mûto- 
meykimiuniksau.  Tskitstmiiau 
annógek moksk ómeyksinakämi- 
taiks, otsiusan. 


Long ago, when there were 
still buffalo, we took very good 
care of our horses. We would 
net ride the mares hard, when 
they were with foal. We called 
the male horses, that were not 
vut, stallions. They were not 
broken [to anything), that is why 
they had good colts. In winter, 
if the mares, we went to hunt 
with, had a heavy load, when 
we came home with the meat, 
we would rub their bellies with 
our hands, and we would smoke 
them (1. e. their nostrils} with big 
turnips. Therefrom they did not 
lose their colts [literally: there- 
from they held their colts hard, 
ie, inside their bodies). From 
that we had good horses, that 
we watered the horses all the 
time. And that we put them on 
good grass, that is why they were 
fat. In summer we did not ride 
our male horses hard. In winter 
we chased the buffalo with them. 
And these other [horses |, that we 
call the „hard-dogs'’, are those, 
that pack the lodges and the 
poles, the dried meat, the robes, 
and [all] these things that are 
heavy. The mares ran loose about, 
that is why they had good volts. 
As we owned horses separately, 
so we drove them [also] separa- 
tely. What the horses ate over 
there in the lower country, was 
all good, that is why they were 
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Otáitsinij kani einina, nápi- 
koùiks anno mitsitapamiskokinan, 
Nitsitomatapisokinaniau ápotski- 
uauksisakùt, mkemtoksisakin, i1- 
siksikinm ki nüäpiniwan, napaiini, 
Nimataugkokinaniau núipistst, 
estotoysi. Pitsistúyt mimataysi- 
si plnan amolstsi aunuaysists 
ki _astotógsists, ki nimätatoy- 
kuize kaspinan. Binn aiksiniy - 
kau. Mátatoyköässpinan, sûtam- 
omaupig pinan. Mûtsisemòa Na- 
“ysinana nitsitogkokinan ski miks 
akaitmi.  O meegkammoki mitaiks 
nimätogckokinan, Nitsukitokaki7 - 
pinàuiau. Mátakauon istuvists, 
itakâiimi nótàsinùmks. Naúysi- 
nina stémsksinim, nitsitokéksi- 
nani nótäsinniks. A potskinniks 
nitätogkokinan. A isaiël gekumiks 
nimätogskokinan. Amoksi pono- 
ki mitaiks znni nanistsämmax- 
pinan, mitúyt apotskinniks nanis- 
isitokakty pinan. Nepús tüipoki- 
ic pinan matúvij kuvi. Nitau- 
koskoanan nitäpotskinaminaniks. 
Matuyists _nitäiisoanàmiau. Ai 
pusi mitsitzseskoanàniau. Ttúumnt- 
apsaikuyviau.  Aipstsiksisemepus 
omiksi unistúgesiks mtdstsanan. 
Nimoytasksinoandni  mtsinand- 
niks. A ikakatimi nitäpotskinu- 
minaniks, nôtasinaniks, Naokü- 
nanists _mistsóyis. _Naáysinäna 
nitguykokinan itsuvosopt kt itai- 
ksistogsovopi. Nimätunnotspinan. 
Nokúnauists pistóytsi sokäpiau, 
akunóyi sekánists ki mûipistsiks 
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hard [and] strong. Our horses 
were not big. They beat these 
biz horses of nowadays, because 
they were hard, 

When the buffalo were gone, 
the whites drove us up here. 
‘Phey began to feed us with beef, 
bacon, coffee and sugar, flour. 
Fhey gave us blankets, [and] 
clothing too. Im the first place 
we did not like these kinds of 
food and clothing, and we could 
not do anything. The buffnlo were 
gone. We had no place to zo to, 
we became stationary, It was not 
long afterwards, then the Govern- 
ment [ literally: our grandfather | 
gave us many mares. The Govern- 
ment gave us big horses [t e. 
stullians) too, We took verv good 
care of them. A few vears after- 
wards we had many horses. The 
Government knew then, [that | 
we took good care of our horses, 
Then they gave us cattle too. 
They guave us bulls too. Just 
the same ns we looked after the 
horses, we looked alen after the 
cattle. In summer we cut the 
grass. We built houses for our 
cattle. We fed them with hav. 
In summer we drove them out. 
They began to have calves- After 
a little while in summer we 
branded the calves, From that 
we knew our own. We had a 
great many cattle, (and | horses. 
Our houses were log-enbins, The 
Government guave us cooking- 
stoves and heating-stoves. We were 
not hungry. Inside our houses 
were good, with lots of bedding 
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BOYS' EXPERIENCES, 


ki moi, moyists ómiytaisokû- 


Pix Pp. 


Aitu, áutstsiu nimoytakskim- 
matapspinùni. Naúysinana nitúu- 
tomokinan _nimoytastsimaxpina- 
nists, Nimütatsiksistogekokinänats. 
Amóksi nápikoäni äutòtau Ónnim 
nitsitunig pinan. __f nniksimàu- 
kinu, itokóuúsköan. Nitnugpum- 
moanùmiau. Mátakauòa istuvists 
nitapotskinaminàniks ki úgsiks 
nútàsinàniks _ itsitäpitsinig kut. 
A nniksimaie nitsinokinani. A n- 
noyknie omik nitsistsitsaumatapa- 
tÄysinäni núpinpi, mitskitsti- 
pinàni _ nanistsikimmatäpspinan. 
Annóyk nitäiskagpinan. A mokst 
A ypummmoaiks _nitúisauatskaksi- 
nakyatsokinaniau. Kénnt, 
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and blankets and anything, that 
makes houses good [literally: 
houses are good from]. 

Alas. now came that, we were 
to become poor from. The Govern- 
ment took our ration-tickets | liter- 
ally: we draw our rations with | 
away from us. They did not give 
us anything more for nothing. 
These whites came over there mto 
our ageney. There they were, 
they built houses. We buy from 
them. After not many vears our 
cattle and our good horses were 
all gone to them. They are the 
ones, that broke us. Now we 
bent [the time], when long ago 
we first started to go the white 
man's way, in being poor [liter- 
ally: as we are poor]. Now we ure 
broken, These traders will not let 
us get anything on credit. And 
that 1s all. 


Boys experiences. 


1. Miinikiop ksiskanäatunn 
nisótemepuau nisitót aitoto 19 - 
tmksistsikùmiop. Nisótemautoto, 
nisótemautsiy p nitsémmokä’n ki 
nisókàsim. Nisôtemozto, nitsits- 
taypi nótàs. Nisúteminau, nitsie 
taykapi, nitsitäketonu. Nisótem- 
epi, nitsitsapotot, Nisótamnatsaks, 
nitsitamiaupi, nitsitsakapomayk. 
Nitsitsaskonit úpotskinaiks. Ki 
otaumatäpioyisäu,  nisútemoyto 
ki omi mistekeku. Nisútemani- 
nisèu, nisótemitaupi, nimogtsi- 


Ll, Friday in the morning Ì 
got up at five o! clock. 1 bult 


ww fire, L took my hat and my 


cont, 1 walked to [the place], 
where [ had tied my horse. 1 
ent him loose, 1 brought him 
home, LE put the saadle an him. 
1 then walked in, Ll put wood 
an the stove, Then Î went out 
again, Ï got on my horse, | 
went out on horseback. 1 drove 
the cattle out [of the corral]. 
And when they began to eat, 1 
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niaupasàpi. Ly kitópiks mótapom- 
akai, ápautoogkàit. Ki aiszmo 
nisötaemiigtainisiu, misótamäykù- 
matait nótäsinaniks, nisótzmax- 
kiapskö. _Nisótzmiinimagpinàn 
itáyekepistaupi, nitsitäkoykinist- 
aypinan. Ki nisótzmepi. Nitstt- 
omatäpioyì. Nisótematsäks, nisó- 
tamsapùkaupi, misótemiägtsinúp- 
omayk, nitsitatksisksim iksisa- 
kuvi. Nisótematskò, msûteemötakt 
käkshkin ki istom ki sinäksin. 
Nisótamautomatö. Nitsitomatap- 
bistsinataki iksisakuyi, titpaiy - 
kaxtoypiau, ki ikyüinsopokoy- 
pùmatau. Nisáteematsinäpay kai, 
nisóteemaisùkoykim, — mitsitsipi. 
Nitsitomatapöksati _ nitogkûinà- 
niks, nisippiau. Nisôtamatalù- 
koykèpists, nisótzmilgtomayk, 
ki Sékokinisisagytài nisotzmitäp- 
aubuazk, ki ikitaminats. Ki 
nimátsitsiszmopijg p. _Nisotzmat- 
skomàyk, ki Aitagtämiskai. Nisó- 
tematsitoto. A kauykanàiksioù. 
Nisótamaisakoykim. Nisútemepi, 
nisótamatsiks, nisótemitapò nie- 
tastai. Ki minst mitsitaitsitsip- 
satau. StAmatsistapo. Nitsitanik: 
Atámipùysaput. Nisótzmepi, ni- 
tsituvi. Wúiksistsoyis, nisótem- 
oxto ki omikst nápikoùiks, Nisù- 
teemitapò, ki akaitapisko, 
tezmitapauiwumgk. Ka aiskinatsiu. 
Nimátsisko, ki omim nistemo 
okóai misótamitsepi. Itúinizs kin 
ninig kiátsis. Nisútematoxtò ki 
omî _nokóai. Nisótemepi, ki 
dkligckanaiokai. Nistamakigc ts, 
nimatsitsok. 


nisú- 
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went up to a rock, [ got off my 
horse, 1 sat down [on the rock], 
1 looked round down from there. 
Men on horseback were running 
all over, they looked for their 
horses; And after a while 1 walked 
down, Ì drove our horses, 1 drove 
them home, We cut [two] work- 
horses loose, we put the harness 
on them. And IT walked im. 1 
hegan to eat. 1 went out agam, 
1 got in the waggon, Ï drove 
down, Ì loaded up some meat. 
| went back, Ì took an nxe and a 
knife and a book. Then 1 starter 
out again. [ began to cut the 
meat, 1 was selling it, and they 
finally bought it all. 1 then went 
back down, 1 took the harness 
off the horses, Î entered. 1 began 
to count the money [ got [for 
the beef}, there were forty dol- 

lars. 1 then put the harness on 
the horse, Ì went on horseback, 
and 1 was running around about 
Birch ereek [looking for horses], 

and it looks very fine [over there |. 
But IT did not stay there very 
lonz. Î then went back, and thev 
[all the fellows) were working 
on the diteh. T then came back. 
They hed all stopped [working |. 
l then took the harness off the 
horses. Ï entered, [ went aut 
again, Ì went tu the river. And 
[ talked with my elder sister. 
She then walked away. She told 
me: Come up [to my camp] af- 
ter à wlnle. 1 entered [my own 
camp], Ì ate [supper]. When 
had done eating, 1 then went to 
those white men. 1 then went to 
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9 _Natoiéksistsikin ksiskeniau- 
tuni nisótamepuru, nitsitotoë sek, 
nisátamotsisktma. Nitsitsinium, ni- 
sótamaïhket. Nisótemamitomägk, 
misóteemitapauau. Nisótamatsko, 
nisútezmotoyisksipist, nisóteemisau- 
aiiniùm. Nisótemomatomnyk Sé 
kokinisisagtai. Nitsitapó, nitsit- 
paskoan äpotskinaiks, ponokâ- 
mitaiks. Ki úisemo misotzmatskû 
omi mnäpiovis. Nisótemitsepi. Ki 
üissemo omúk 13: kitópi stämsok- 
nisto, ty käumatakin ponokä- 
mita. Stámepitskima, stémint- 
maie ki úisaipiinuniks. Nistóa 
nitsitsitsèpi, mitsittaukatäii omí- 
ksim ponokä mitaiks. Nitaiksst- 
okam, mitsitsaiskur. Nisútzmaota- 
miàupi. Nisótamoy tog pinan omi- 
mai ápotskinn, nisótemoykomat- 
zuan, nitsitomatskoznan. Nitut- 
piskoanän, itsistsapomù gk. Nitsit- 
okat oxkokini, Ki omúü stsika 
saykûmapi _noykátsitokatsiuâie 
oykatsi. Nisútamistoykatapiksist- 
anan. Stématsepuiu. Nisótamota- 
matskoanán. _Nitútsipiskoznain, 
istsistsiko. Nisótemitskitenan. Ki 
omüämate matstsik mátsitok&tau. 
Nisótamistogkatapiksistenan. Ni- 
tsitamokapist. Ki omú ponoki’- 
mita itsitsapikäpiks omi apis. 
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them there, and there was « lot 
of people, 1 then walked over to 
them. And it was dark. | came 
back again, and 1 then entered 
my _brother-in-law’s camp. He 
was plaving violine. Then 1 went 
back to my own camp. 1 then 
entered, and all were asteep. Ì 
then went to bed, 1 went to 
sleep again. 

2, Sunday in the morning | 
got up, 1 went after the horses, 
I got in [the camp] with the 
horses. IT got a saddle-horse, Ì 
just pat the saddle on him. I 
rode higher up, 1 walked around. 
T emme back again, 1 went to 
tie up my horses, 1 changed 
saddle-horzes. IT then started out 
to Birch creek. Ì went there, Ì 
chased the cattle, [and] the horses. 
And after a while Il came back 
again to a house, [ then went 
in. And after a while there was 
a rider coming, he was driving 
horses. He drove them into the 
corral, he caught them and 
brought them out. L myself went 
in [into the corral}, IT began to 
rope the horses, After | got 
through roping, T drove them 
out. 1 got on my horse. We rode 
over to a cow‚ we then drove 
it, we ran it up [the road). We 
got quite a way out, it would 
not go straight. 1 roped it round 
the neek. And the other boy 
roped it round the leg. We threw 
it down. Then it got up agam. 
We started it out again, We got 
quite a way out again, it was 
tired. Then we left at. And 1 
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Itúksistu, itsikegkapiuotoyin omi 
apis, stÁmitapiipiokskùsiu. Ni- 
tsikvavayinau. _Nitsimatogtatimi 
nitsimsini. Nisútematskoypinan, 
omima otsitáiy tsiy; pi omäma 
Apotskina, ki katsäy piu túkskai 
apis, ki omi stsiki autematüks- 
Äypi. Ki Áinisano om saykú- 
mapi. Nitiakoykok omi apis. 
Ki ékaiistepsiypiinai. Nisotem- 
atsistauakoau, mstematokatinan, 
nisótemitotiupiy pluim. Nisótem- 
aumonimaz puin, nimatstsimats- 
ig pinan, nitsitäkàpszpij pinan. 
Túkskan nitogköniman. Nisótam- 
oxtogpinan, kt omimme núpi- 
ovis. Nisótzmitsipiy, pinän, nitsit- 
ototaypinan, kinnimaie nimoyts- 
fsimaypinan. _ Nisótemautsisij- 
pinàn. Ki mitiuksistòtsisis, niso- 
tematomatiäjepinan.  Nisotemito- 
ty pinùn Siksikáitagtat, nisútem- 
itsuyapnuanagkaypinan. A tiko- 
täko, nisótematomatapozpinan, 
ki annóma _nisótamotoy pini, 
Nisótzmapèkamo.  _Nisotemepi. 
Nisòtemiòvi. Nitúiksistsovis, nisó- 
temsaks. Ki annóm moyisima 
nisótsemitstpi.  Nitsitaisitsipsatsi- 
mau om napikean, nitsitaisini- 
kök omima p&skäniim, manis- 
tsiy pi. Ki aipistsiksis&mo nisó- 
tamsaks. Nisötamogtamito, ki 
omim moyis misûtamitsepi, ki 
omiksi matápi itsipstaupi. Nieó- 
temitötaupi búkskem, nisotemai- 
tsitsipsatsimau. Ki atapskinatsiu, 
nitsitagrkai, ki dkauykanainkiy”- 
Esiau. Nisóteemäykatsok. Kénni- 
maie 1% kig tsiu nitäpogsini ksis- 
kanttutuni natoiëksistsikuyt. 
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roped there also another one. We 
threw it also down. 1 tied its 
legs up. And [the other boy's] 
horse stepped into the rope, He 
[that horse} then ran around, 
he broke the rope, he then ran 
away. | caught him. [ nearly 
died from laughing. We then 
went back to [the place}, where 
the cow was lying, and one rope 
was loose, and the other one was 
just about to come off. And that 
boy got off [his horse). He was 
going to give me the rope. And 
[the other rope] came off. I 
chased it again, we roped it 
again, we then sat by it. We 
rolled a cigarette, we did not 
have any matches, we were look- 
ing for some. Ï found one. We 
then went [on horseback] to a 
house. We entered, we built a 
fire, and so we got to light our 
cigarettes. Then we smoked. And 
when 1 had got through smoking, 
we went again [on horseback). 
We then came to Blackfoot creck, 
we walked around [on horseback] 
in the water. It was getting late, 
we started ngain this way. And 
we got here. Ï turned my horse 
laase. When 1 went in. Then 1 
ate. When T was through enting, 
L walked out. And T entered this 
[other] tent here. 1 talked with 
that white man, he was telling 
me stories about the dance [in 
the afternoon], how it had been, 
And after a short while T went 
out. 1 walked np, and Tentered 
a tent, and there were people 
sitting in it, ['sat by one of 
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3. Nitúiksistsksinimatstog kist, 
nisútemogto. Ki omiksimate Aina- 
kàsii, omí stsistsinii nitsitestaix p. 
Ki mimütsiksiststaiy’ patsiks, nitsi- 
tsipi, naykitsoyis, Nisótemauyt. 
Nitúiksistsoyis, nisótematsaks. Ni- 
sótamatomatùpstaiz p. Nitiksist- 
stais, nisótemuiisksipig p. Nit- 
ksistsisksijis, nisótematsepi. Nisó- 
temotsiy’p omíaie sináksim. Ni- 
sötemoyto nistemó otopiy kan- 
okoai. Nisútzmitsepi. Nisotam- 
oykötau omt sinúksin. Stämesù- 
tsimaie. Ottiksistsatsis, nisótem- 
oxkok ix túypumaupi. Nisótam- 
oytò ki omim itypumaupi. Ni 
sútamitsepi. Nisótemanistau omù 
ninnu: Katáiitstsij p Apotski- 
naugpòmië Itaníu: Mátsitstsix p. 
Mútsitanistau:  Ketiitsitstsig p 
mätsiepokúiksipog kos? Ki itaniu: 
Mátsitstsig’p. Ki nitsttanistau: 
Nitztéksiij pi  istsimûtsi. Ki 
nisótamoykokuists. Nisotamsaks, 
Nisótemoyto ki omim itäinksi- 
“sàùkiakiopim. _Nisótzmitapataupi. 
Ki úipstsiksismo omükaie sax- 
kûmapi ig tsitóto, nisótemauik: 
Kipspúmmökit, _nagkúkokepis- 
ni. Nisótemspummau. Nitút- 
ksistspummoxs, nisótamsapäkau- 


piy/pinan. Nisótamoytsistapam- 
itoypinan. __ Nisótamitskitanäni 


omiksim Ainakasiksim. Nisötzm- 
atsksinapoypinan. Ki omiksimaie 


them, 1 then was talking with 
him. And it was dark, 1 then 
went home, and they had gone 
all to bed. L went to hed my- 
self. And there ended my run- 
ning around, [that had begun | 
on Sunday-morning, 

3. After 1 had got through 
teaching, TI went. And there | 
was nailing the tongue of a wag- 
gon. And when [ got through 
mailing it, 1 went in, that | 
might eat. Then 1 ate. When Ì 
had done eating, then I went 
out again. 1 began to nail it 
[the tongue} again. After T was 
through mailing it,-L was tving 
it. When 1 had done tying it, 
1 went in again. T then took 
certain piece of paper. hen 
went to my brother-in-law s tent. 
Then Ì went in, Ì then gave 
him that piece of paper. He was 
looking at it. When he had done 
looking, then he gave me some 
money. T then went to the store, 
Then 1 went in. L asked a man: 
Is there any butter? He sud: 
There is none. Ì asked him agam: 
Are there any fruit-cans? And he 
said: Where are none. And Ì told 
him: [Give me] one puckage of 
matches. And he guve them then 
to me. Then TL went out. Phen 
[_ went over to the blacksmith's 
shop. 1 sat behind it. And after 
a short while there a boy came 
along, he told me: Help me for 
a while to hook up my team. 
Then T helped him. When 1 had 
done helping him, we got in 
[into the waggon). Then we went 
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stsikai matüinakäsi, misótematsito- 
taiakogkepistagpinan. Nisóteami- 
pugsapu nokóai. Nisotermtoto. 
Nisûtzmotaki äyké, nisotamita- 
suyinty p notokiäm. Ki annom 
nisótzinepi. _ Nitsitomatapitsint- 
koau ksistóa, mitámstsig p, kitsit- 
als plau. Kénui. 


4. Natoitksisteiküt ksiskaniu- 
bami misotemepuau. Nisötemotoi- 
iniim, nistaemogstomagek ki omm 
Natoápi'siua okom. 4 nmimate 
nitsitogkonoan mótäsinäniks. Ni- 
sûtzmoykomataiau. Nittutskonge- 
sau, misóteeminaki. Nitaiksista- 
koxkepistant, misótamitsisksipis- 
kuna. Sötemamket, nisotemami- 
apt, nisotemogtomugk nistemóa 
okáai. Nisótemitòto, nitsitsitsip, 
uisótemitaupi, ki omiksuie mat- 
say kumapit stamitotovi, Ki omî- 
ksi akékoniks itsitoykitopii. Ki 
Atsma stamitskotror. Nisútemtnau 
nátäs. Nisótemoytomayk nótàsi- 
naniks, misótemoz komatii, misó- 
tamotskaait. Nisotzmisksipiat, 
misótemagkat. Tsitapotoau nitst- 
togckitopig pa. Nisotemogto nis- 
temó okóai, _nisótamatsitapò, 
sotemniit Gtisiks, sotzmainkoge- 
kintaii, Nisotamogtsinakasimi ki 
apémoyts. Stéminikiau,. Nisó- 
tematskogpinan, nisótemapu 
kre to ze plan omistsim _ iksisn= 
kuiststm. Képuvi äykaitoto 13 - 
taiksistsikùmiopa 1tsukskinatsu. 
Nisotzmapotoaii omikst ponoki - 
mitaiks. Nitsitsipi, nisotaunipis- 
tsikitinupn. Nitsttauvig pinan. 
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higher up. We left the waggon. 
Then we went down [afoot]. And 
there was another wagzon, we 
hooked up our team to that one. 
Fhen [ came to my camp. [ got 
to it, [ took water, | poured it 
out on my head. And here I 
entered, Ì began to tell vou 
stories about what 1 had done, 
which vou wrote down. And that 
is nll. 

4, Sunday im the mormng Ì 
got up. [ went to catch a horse, 
| went to Medieine-wolf's house. 
There 1 found my horses, 1 drove 
them. When T had driven them 
hack to camp, 1 caught some of 
them. After | had put the har- 
ness on them, Ï tied them up. 
Ll saddled up, 1 got on my horse, 
| went to mv brother-in-law’s 
tent. [ came there, 1 went in, 
| stayed there and some other 
boys came there. And some girls 
rode [on our horses). And after 
a while they [these girls] went 
back. 1 caught my horse. I then 
went to our horses, 1 drove them, 
1 drove them again to camp. 1 
then tied up my horse, [ went 
home. L turned my saddle-horse 
loose. Then 1 went to my brother- 
in-law’s tent, 1 then went again, ° 
| caught his horses, 1 put the 
harness on them. Then 1 went 
with the waggon across [the creek]. 
Fhey butchered. Then we came 
back, we sold the meat. About 
ten ao’ clock it Was very dark. Ì 
turned the horses laase. 1 went 
in, Í stayed there a while. We 
ate. When we had done eating, 
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Nitáiksistsauvig sinant, nisótam- 
aykai. Nitutngkaiis, nitsitszmau 
omf iy túiksistsikumiöp. Nütst- 
koputoi Zkaitauto. Nisótamükits. 
Ksiskznitutunii  nisótemepuiu 
1, kitsikai “ykaitoto. _Nitsitst- 
puau, nisótematoyto ki omm 
nister okóni. Nisötematsitoto, 
nisútamitsikskanvovi. Nitúiksists- 
ovis, _nisótemotoiinaii ótàsiks. 
Nitúiksistakogkinistni, nisôtem- 
oytsinakàs mistepamitogts. Nisó- 
temitsokaipii, ki nkéks itomüta- 
poypumùtau iksisákui. Tüksk&mu 
itaniu: Amnoinië stsistsiuit, Niso- 
temistsinig pùit, ki itssatsimai, 
Hantu: Nimätakotsiy pats. Nitsit- 
gnistau: Kimátauanistoyp. käx- 
kotsis. Stuniki, käzskstanyko- 
toysi, kimütakoykötoxp. Ki m- 
semo mütsitskò. Wantu: Toykó- 
kitaun. Nisútemistepätainu. Nisó- 
lamskömagk, ki annom nisû- 
tamotaipl. 


5. Wipiun nitsinoau matünùi, 
nikúksiksimatsiman, nimátsitsip- 
sathuats. Nisótematomatomayk 
Ninoykyäioa okóat, nisótzmitoto. 
Nitúiksistsovis, mitsitanistau Pai- 
fistsinau: A ykunaypokauopt. 
Sátamomatoy pina, _nisotemito- 
toypinan. _ Nisótamitskig pmant 
omistsim iksisakuists, Nisótam- 
atskomagkägpinan, ki ómuyksi- 
kimmie nitäitotoz pinan. Itótsòtau, 
ikümaitau. Nistzmikinaunykny- 
pinan. Nitsikvaiaiskotagckaiig pi- 
nan. Nisótzmsnukanito ki upds- 
tui. Nisótzmitsòk. Ki apinükuvyt 
nisótematomatomajgk, ki annóm 
nisútemotaipi. Nitsitomatapùpo. 
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1 went home. When Ì came 
home, 1 looked at the clock. It 
was already twelve o'clock. 1 
then went to hed. In the morn- 
ing 1 got up about seven o'clock. 
| got up, then 1 went again to 
my brotherin-law’s tent. 1 got 
there again, 1 ate breakfast there. 
When 1 had done eating, then 
[ went to catch his horses. After 
1 had put the barness on them, 
1 went with the waggon higher 
up. Î stopped then, and women 
began to buy the meat. One of 
them said: Cut it right here. 
So 1 cat it there, and she was 
looking at it. She said: 1 will 
not take it. 1 told her: 1 never 
told vou, that vou should take 
it. If 1 think, that T shall not 
give vou any, [then] 1 shall not 
give you any. And after a while 
she came back. She said: Give 
me some. 1 then left them. Then 
1 went hack, and I got here. 
5. 1 saw Willy vesterdav, I 


just greeted him, [but] 1 did 


not talk with hmm. 1 then went 
again to Bear-chief's house, Ì got 
there. When 1 had done enting, 
1 told Sebastian: Come with me. 
Then we went, we got there [at 
Seville). We left the ment. Ehen 
we went back again, and we got 
to a Inke. It then began to rain, 
it rammed hard. Then we went 
slowly. We finally got back home 
[at Bearchief's). 1 then went 
straight on up to the bridge. 
Then 1 stept. And in the morning 
| started nguin, and 1 got here. 
1 then began to walk around, 
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G. Isikatonksiststküvi ottuta- 
kus itomátapistokimàinu, Istâu 
annóksim matápiks, Kauspaiks 
aykuipeskàii. Ikúkaitapisko. Om 
ninau ekóyiun itaniu: Nisoûl nit- 
ûtsiniy’ kik, _kügckitsiksooy pun. 
Ki úisapenistsoyi otsiniy’ ksonists, 
Eenmetoien. | 


1. Nisatamogstomatu pe pluan 
apéstini ki omum 1 kaitzmiòpi. 
Nisótgmitstatskyovij pinan. Kén- 
nimaie _nisótemomatoma kay pi- 
nan Sékokinistsagtni. Nisotem- 
innn omüie stkimi ponoki mita. 
Nisotemotoijs pinan. _ Názekaie 
uitgkùu okóm. Nitsitotory pinan. 
Nitúiksistsovisinan, nisótemomat- 
omazrkagepinan, ki omim nisù- 
teemitotaipiige pinan Mamtua oto- 
ksiskomimiks. Ki apinükuvi nisó- 
tandintmagepinan,  nisútemoy- 
kanaisàkapoypinan. Ninitapùtau, 
nitsitsekatau omá mitsttoykito- 
pix Pp. ix pit gkokakinnpiks, 
nitautsemaksinisi.  Itsiksistoyko- 
kakiniäpiksiu. Nisctemaumatan- 
magekagpinan. Ka ayksikemióy- 
kitsikikepipti Apotskmuaiks. Nitoy- 
komätakstnaniks, _nitsitómatapis- 
ikykskoantniau. Ki unisttgesiks 
mtsitomatapistsenaninu.  Nitai- 
ksistsisnksinan, nisótemaykuiig - 
pinan. Nisótsemapötsimna ze pinan, 
nisútemauyiy, pinan, Ki apina- 
kuvi nisoai úitoto nitsitsipuaug- 
pinan, ki misótzmatänitomag- 
Kunz piman. Nitatskotskimanan , 
uitsitagekvövig pinan. Nitiuksists- 
ovisinan, _misótemütsinimäjpi- 
nan. Nitatsikststapotaksinant, nisd- 


6. Monday in the evening they 
began to drum. The people here 
thought, the Grass-dancers might 
be dancing. There were a great 
many people [singing in a tent]. 
The man, who owned the tent, 
said: Sing four [songs] more, 
that vou may quit then. And 


[when] their four songs were 


finished, they separated. 

7. [How IH lived „up the 
round”, | Then we started at the 
bridge and [went over} to the 
Old Ageney. We ate dinner there. 
And then we went to Birch creek. 
[ then caught a black horse. We 
went over to eat something. There 
is the house of a partner of mine, 
We went there to cat. When we 
were through eating, then we 
started out again, and we got 
over there to Wish's springs. And 
in the morning we caught horses, 
we all rode out then. 1 was tho 
last one, 1 kieked the horse 1 


‚rode, he began to buek with 


me, Ì was about to fall off: He 
stopped bueking. We were run- 
ning then. And there might be 
about seven hundred head of 
cattle, We began to cut out [the 
strays| [from the cattle] that we 
drove. And we began to brand 
the calves. When we got through, 
we went home to the camp. We 
turned the horses loose, then we 
ate, And ín the morning at four 
o'cloek we got up, and then we 
rode out again. We drove hack 
again, we went home to eat. 
When we had done eating, we 
caught some more horses. When 


re 
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temaykyàpomugkagpinan. _Nit 
Áutaipisinan, omiksisk uátokzmi 
ponokâmitaii _ itsistapukskäsinu. 
Nitsitauakois. Mátox,pitomatap- 
oxkokakiniäpiks omá nitsitox- 
kitopiy p. Nisotemitapoto. Api- 
näkuyi nitsitopaldiz pinan, ki 
amúm I'kaitzmiopt nisótematsito- 
kèkaypinan. Atúkuyi nimátsitst- 
nim omúie asâ’kuyi, uisótem- 
tannàupt, mátogpitoykokakiniù- 
piksiu. Ki omá ninna tsipúx- 
sapu, itdstsipistu omi nitsitoy- 
kitopig p. _ Nisótemsakupomag- 
kaypinan. Ki itáisòtau, Niso- 
tamatsiiksistapotakig pinan, nisd- 
tamatagkaiig pinan. Apinákuyi 
nisótzmatopakiiy pinan. Sépistó- 
kosa otómagksikimiimi nisótam- 
atsitokekag pinan. Nisútemiksist- 
upotakig pinan. Ki apimúkuyi 
nisótaemogtomag ka 7 piu ki 
Akdsikotoviskùyi. _Nisctamntsit- 
zstsakig pinan. Nátokai úitoto 
iy täiksistsikùümiop — nitsttotax- 
kai pinan. Ki apinákuyt nitsit- 
opakiig’pinan _ Maskitsipax plis- 
takt. Nitsitokekaypinan. Ki nitai- 
tsiksistapotaksinani, misataemato- 
pakiiy, pinan ki Misinskisisa gtt. 
O'mägetsnikuviig pi miétagstmis- 
kimi, _misótamatsitokekaxpinan. 
Ki matápinakuyt nisótaematopa- 
ied pinan ki Imúksiisinskisisn- 

‚ Ki nútokai ksistsikúyi nanis- 
enamp “pinan, itoxpotau, 
ki _nistóa nisótamoggtazkai. Ni- 
tsitapó omim natoëpoyis. Ki 
niuókskai ksistsikút nanistsitst- 
samopi, nisútematogtöma yk 
Apökimiua otsipoykig p, Ki 
gkuitsitaukekaiau. Ki mátoka 


we got through working, then 
we went back to camp. When 
we got there, two horses ran off. 
| chased them. The horse 1 rode 
began to buck with me again. 
Ì then turned him loose. In the 
morning we moved camp, and 
we ecamped there at the Old 
Agency. In the afternoon L again 
took thut bay horse, 1 got on 
him, he was bueking again. And 
my father came, he was whip- 
ping the horse L rode. Then we 
ran vut. And it rained. We had 
done working then, we went 
home. In the morning we moved 
camp again. We then camped 
near Owl-echild’s Inke. We had 
done working, And in the moru- 
ing we rode out to Black-tul 
creek. We were branding again. 
At two o'clock we went home. 
And im the morning we moved 
cap to Heart butte, We camped 
there. Aud when we had done 
working, we movel camp again, 
and [now] to Badger ereek. 


Where the diteh comes out Lof ï 


Badger creek], there we cumped. 
And next morning we again 
moved camp, and [now] to Lattle 
Badger creek. And we stayed 
there two days, [und] then it 
snowed, and 1 then went home. 
[ went to the Mission. And 
[when] 1 had stayed there three 
days, then IT went to W ite- 
calf's hay-ground, and they were 
camped there already. And after 
two days we moved camp again. 
And then we camped near the 
old bull-corral. Then we gathered 
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keistsikti _mimátsitopaktig pinan. 
Ki omim #kaiponaisaië zekumis- 
tsepiskun _ nisotematsitokekag pt 
nan. Nisútamitoykanaumonuko- 
anani stapotskinaiks. Ki matapi- 
nakui  nisótematopakig pioan. 
Páskaun okóait mistepukitogts, 
gunyim anniy kate O' maykst- 
kimiu. Nitsttokekaypinan. Ki 
omiksùie unnatäysimi saykúm- 
api, nitogpokómai. Omikstmaie 
“potskinai, _mitsiakogkomatand- 
niau, Nitsipiskognàniau, mitsitai- 
nkokagpinau. Ki nistoa, omity- 
kaie stáimk, nitsitokat otskinaiks. 
Ki omúie mitópimai itsitsisinat- 
apèkau uitsisoykitani. Itsistap- 
ukskäsiu omágk Apotskma, ni- 
tsitsinisi, mitsitsekzk. Nisûtäm- 
inau. Ki _mitsitapokoyputsko. 
Nisótamatskoypinan, _ nitsitopa- 
kig pinan, kt omim Aitagtämis- 
kaiks _nisótzmatsitokekagpinan. 
Ki apinákui nisotamatopakig 
pinan. Ki maksiskum nimatsito- 
kèkasepinan. Nitsitesematì omi- 
ksimaie úpotskinaii. Nitsitsapay- 
tsiok, ki úgcksikamùütùkskauta- 
kâ gezin naniststszmiokag pl. Nitsi- 
tsipbkaki, nisótemaxkyapomagk, 


nitsitauyi, — misótemitrupi. Ki 
apinákui _nisótzmopakiix pinan, 


ki stsikómik, áipoykig pi, niso- 
tematsitukekagpinan. Ki pinte 
kuvi nisótematopakity’ pinan. 
Manákeun ómt otómagsksikinmniimt 
uisútamatsitokekagpinan, Mata- 
pinakui nisótematogtsistotspinan. 
Ki ómi kitsisoogts &kniponitasi- 
kaipiop nisútamatsitokekax pinan. 
Ki apinákuyi nisótematopakiig 
pinan, ki Asétaytäit nisótem- 
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all the cattle up. And next morn- 
ing we moved camp again. Near 
Dancer's home on the other side 
of the hull, there was a Inke. 
We camped there. And there 
were a few boys, with whom 
(literally: with them] Í went. 
There were some cows, we were 
gomg to drive them. We drove 
them far, we were going to rope 
them. And myself, 1 roped a 
steer, that was gomg there, round 
its horns. And then my rope got 
tangled up on my saddle. That 
steer ran away, l then fell off, 
it kicked me. | got a hold af 
hum. And he ran over me. We 
then went back, we moved camp, 
and we camped near the ditch- 
workers, And in the morning we 
moved camp again. And then 
we camped by a spring. 1 was 
watching some cows, [that] there 
were. Ì went to sleep, and it 
might be about one hour, that 
| was sleeping. 1 woke up, I 
went home to the camp, 1 ate, 
Ï staved there then. And in the 
morning we moved camp again, 
and we eamped in a deep coulce, 
where they cut hay. And in the 
morning we moved camp again. 
We then camped near New- 
woman s husband’s Inke. Next 
morning we movel camp again, 
And then we cimped way up 
near the old station over there. 
And in the morning we moved 
camp again, and we amped then 
near Browning (literally: Creek}. 
And we did not stay there very 
long. We moved camp again. 
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atsitokèkagpinan, ki _mimátsitsi- 
szmopig pinan. Nimátsitopakiig = 
pinan: Képa otoksiskomimiks misú- 
tzmatsitokèkagpinan. Ki apinù- 
kuyi sutako nitsitsiksiuog pin, 
Omá winna ki nisótemaykaiig - 
pinan. Kénnt. 

8. Stuyísi _nanistáitapix, pi. 
Istsiststotoy potèst, nimútaisaka- 
pòxp. Aisauátoypotàs, nitsitau- 
toau nináma, nitsistemoyto, ki 
omnykáatsistaiks nitstteumatàpap- 
sapàtaiau. Mátaipiuogp. [túiis- 
tapùkskùsian. Ki sauumdipiomazs- 
ks, mitsitaiskunakatai. Mautaus- 
tapipiomagkàu. 1táupiau. Ki 
ákitotoyinikiau, itsstoykopiu. 
Tûkskai ksistsikfiyi Apaitukskämi, 
stsikists itúioksk&m nitstniksiks. 
Kénnimaie ix kakúiimiau. Nitúi- 
stamatogtò atstuaskui, nittistam- 
atsistapistsò. Sikúatsistaike nimát- 
sitaumatapipszmäinu.  Kénmiks- 
knie mitáikvavägkònouiau, Kéto- 
kiks _nimaátapaikskimatainu. Ki 


miumistokemi mimi yunistseni- 
kiau. Stsikists snuápikskimaimn, 


nitsitautoai nitsimokikatsiks, ko- 
katúvi nitsitaumatapiimokik, tai- 


stámitapipiunpo. Aukautakus, 
mitsitaiskotag;kat. Wustemormat- 
àpoxkoxt. Aiksistogkoxtiinikt, 


nitúistamept, tsstamiùk. Ki aipd- 
kakìniki, tüistemoytò ponokä- 
mitovis. Nitsitiisonii ponokë mui- 
taiks, mitsitáisimipiaiau, mitaiste- 
matsipstsipòtoatau, nitsitnuagkai, 
nitsittuyi. Aiksistoyìniki, nittips- 
tsiksipaupaudungk.  Nitsitauk- 
its. Kénnimuie nimoxkèsksin- 


typ ksistsikuyi. 
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Then we camped near Kipps 
springs. And next day tm the 
afternoon we quit working. My 
father [and myself | then went 
home. And that is all. 


8, How 1 live in winter-time. 
When the first snow comes, | 
don't go out walking. When it 
is not showing, | take my gun, 
then I go, and 1 begin to track 
up jnek-rabbits. 1 dont go lar. 
They run away. And when they 
are not gone far yet, 1 shoot 
them. They don't go much far- 
ther. They stop. And when 1 get 
close to them, they fall down. 
One day [IT kill] sometimes one, 
other days 1 kill three of them. 
Fhat is how many they are [that 
[ can kill}. Then 1 go to the 
brush, then 1 go in. Now Ì 
begin to look for bush-rabbits. 
Those are the ones, Ì have a 
hard time to find. [hunt prutrie- 
chiekens too. And [ kill only 
two of them. Other times [ don't 
go ‘ont hunting, then [ take my 
skates, [ begin to skate on the 
ice, [go long ways down. Pretty 
late in the evening Î get back 
home, Then IT begin to chop 
woad [ literally: to go after wood]. 
When 1 have done choppmg, Ì 
go in, 1 go to sleep. And when 
I wake up, then Ì go to the 
stable. 1 feed the horses, 1 take 
them to the water, | then put 
them back in [the stable), 1 go 
home, T eat. When l have done 
eating, Ì walk around a httle. [ 
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0 Autakúsi bistzmoxtò. Ni- 
tsikvakvatsiks ki ápotskinautokàni 
nitsutaki, _mitastemoy poxtaua. 
Ki _aipisakapöyeniki, nitsistem- 
ikstûyp omt otokami, kr mtsitsi- 
tautakistsùii omiksi ikyakvatsikst. 
Nitsitestävan. Nitaistemntskó, 
nimmatsitnutakt mamiu, ntitiuste- 
matoglò stsiki ikvakyùtsi. Nie- 
bagtai mitúistamitoto. Nitúistz- 
mitsitstaki ikväkvatsi. Nitaistem- 
axkùit. Ki apinákus uitistem- 
oxto nitsikyaksists. Nitsitmtapò, 
ki Áisteemsokitotäupin omüm sino- 
pau. Nitáistematoxto ki omm 
mimätsikyaksint. _Nitúistematsi- 


tùto, _nitäistamsokntsikvaki sit- 
kai. Nitükskataiksistsiku, nitst- 


tsikväkig pi, kepü natsikopùtsi 
nitsikvaksiks, _nisôtemipinapipi- 
ainu. Kepii nisitsikopntsi nitox- 
kuinniks, 

LO. Nittistzmoxtò, nitomix - 
kütsist mitaistemotsig p. Niétag- 
tai mitúistemitöto. Nitsitsisuiti- 
piksistau nitomig, kütstsa. Nitai- 
stamoytsinapauaunyk ki otsitsi- 
mi pi. Nitsitsitaumig'k. Ax- 
kaistokämi nitomiy käniks. Nitúi- 


stamntaktwe, _mimatsttaumata po- 
mik. Aiiksipiwäimiki, itúitst- 


nig kaii mitogtsikutsimiks. Nitsit- 
aumatapäpineki. A kàiinakiniki 
tsikatsí, mütsitzeskitipo mêtagstai, 
Nimütsitaumatäpomig k, ki áu- 
akan mamiks, ki ikankakinu, 
ki mätauskaima nitomiy käniks, 
Agkeikemùipiau. A ykuuäkaimi 
nitomiy kàniks. _Nitsitaisistsiko, 
nitáistarmatskò, nittikyayùutuy kai. 
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then go to bed, And that ss all 
1 know about a day. 

9. [How 1 go trapping.) In 
the afternoon T am going. [ take 
my traps and a cow-head, 1 carry 
them along. And when 1 have 
gone quite a way off, then | put 
the head down, and I put the. 
traps around it. 1 stake them. 
Then 1 go back, 1 take some 
fish, 1 go and get another pair 
of traps. Then 1 come to the 
river. Ì put the traps. Then Ì 
go home. And in the morning 
Ï go to my traps. | go there, 
and there will be a kit-fox, 
And then 1 go over to my other 
trap. Ï then get to it also, I 
then have trapped a mink too. 
One week, 1 was trapping, 1 
sent twelve [skins], that TL had 
caught by trapping, down [to 
Minneapolis|. 1 got fifteen dollars 
for them. 

10. [How 1 go fishing.) 1 
then go, Ì then take mv fish- 
pole. Phen | get to the river, Ì 
throw my fish-line in [into the 
water). T then walk down to [a 
place), where it is deep. 1 fish 
there. | catch about two, L_zo 
farther on, 1 begin to fish aguin, 
When 1 am long ways off, then 
my grass-hoppers-are all gone. 1 
begin to entel some, When 1 
have caught quite a few gruss- 
hoppers, 1 go back to the river. 
| begin to tish ugain, and there 
are lots of fish, and they are 
wild, and IT don't catch a great 
mauy, just about ten, It may 
be, Ll catch more of them. 1 get 
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A'utaykaüniki, _nitsitaisìstsimai 
omiíksi mamiksi. Ki áksoiki, 


nitsitàutaki ókapaimi, ki omiksi 
mamiksi mitsitsitaiy tsàyt. Sikoy- 
kösì nitsttsitauykitstsau potän. 
Ki pomi nimátsitsitaisa pig, teki 
omi sikoykòsai. Ki niksistosisi, 
omiksi mumiksi mtsitsitaisapig - 
tsìyi omi síkoykòs. Ki aukanát- 
sovisau, _nitsitfuvigg pinan. Ki 
aiksistsoyinänik1, - nitáisteemitäpo- 
ki. Kénnimaie ig kakútsin. 


11. Nitáistamsatsiki, nitsit- 
aistsig piau. Ki inaksiksi mistsí 
nitsttsitäigkitoytos pi. Iltypakui- 
itsiu. 


12. Niksista mauistiiy kve- 
tagpi napaiin. O'kapatin istam- 
ofsim, ki omim oykós itsitái- 
sapoytomaie, Ki _istsiksipoku 
iy tig ketàupi. Ki Ayké mâtsi- 
tsitaisapisuyinakiuaie.  ltáuma- 
tapitskàkiotsimaie, ki itaisapis- 
imaie. Ki úitsis, itúisautsimaie, 
ki itauatÂyp. Kénni. 


13. Nitsitsitniogtoxkis nox- 
kútsì omi nitsitapoy;pinan noku- 
nùni. Ki nimútskägsinani, mat- 
apinakuyi nisútamatsitapoxpinan 
Siksikáitasiknipiopi. _Nisôtemat- 
skâypinan. _Nitsutäykaisináni, 
misótamàkig’ts. Ki apinákuyi uit- 
saksipuiuggsini. Nimátoykotsipn- 
ùuypa. Nitsitshtsiy p noykatsi, 
ki ékaikäypiu. Nitsitsitaupino- 
mòko. Ki áykaitukskàn natoië- 

ikùvi itsitsis Itsipékix, p- 
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tired, then I go back, L will 
finally get home. When Ì get 
home, 1 elean the fish. And 
when we go to eat, 1 take flour, 
and IL put the fish into it, 1 put 
the: frying-pan on the fire. And 
I put some grease in the frying- 
pan. And when it [the pan] is 
hot, 1 put the fish in the Érving- 
pan. And when they ure all 
cooked, we eat them, And when 
we have done eating, [get pretty 
fall. And now the boiling is 
ended [that means: the story ts 
at an end). 

Il. [How T make fire.) Ì 
then make shavings, 1 light then. 
And 1 put small pieces of wood 
on top [of the shavings). Then 
it burns, 

12. How my mother bukes 
bread. She then takes flour, and 
she puts it in her pan. And [also | 
salt and baking-powder. And she 
puts water in [the pan]. She be- 
gins to knead it, and she puts 
it in [the stove). And when it is 
done, she tukes it out [of the 
stove], and we eat it. And that 
is all. 

13. [My sickness.) The first 
time, that mv leg pained, we 
went over to our ranch, And 
when we got back, then next 
morning we went over to Blnck- 
foot station. We went back then. 
When we got home, 1 went to 
bed. And in the morning 1 tried 
to get up. Ï could not get up. 
1 looked at my leg, and it was 
swallen. 'Fhey were doctoring me. 
And about one week it mattered. 
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Túkskai ksistsikúi kenni antukiu 
manistsiszmsaikimiskagpi  matst- 
sin. Ki nimûtoytaivkùg pats. Ni- 
túkskam natósiun manistsisemi- 
istspi. Ki ítsikaytsiu. Ki matsi- 
tnkskäimn natósi nanistsiseinsaie- 
puàugpi. Istómaykatoniksistsika- 
tòsiun otsistsitsùinakùyis mink x- 
kitoykotsig puau.  Nisotemäg- 
tsigekitopì, nisótemoxtò ki nato- 


ápoyìis, _misótzmitòto, uisûtam- 
atskò. _ Nisótemamitsistotspinan 


apéstäni, misótzmitokekn pinan. 
Atapinakuyi _nisútamatsksinapis- 
totspinan. __ Nisotamitotokekux- 
pinan natoápoyist. Sauiks-otsit- 
autozepi _nitsitagkväpistotspinan. 
Nitúkskam natóstun nanistsisam- 
axkvòpig pioùni. _Nimûtsitsksis- 


totspinan. _ Nisútemitotokekax- 
pinan _Makúpägtsìniua okoai, 


Amó iskóyt natósiun aiokskauniu, 
nitsitomatsipioko omîm Napait- 
nists-ikaitauaipogtoy pi. Nisotem- 
itotsipioko, Ninókskemi natosiks 
manistsiszermitopig pt. Itáipoykva- 
kiöpi Autstsiu  mitsttskagkii, 
ki kisótemsùkitsino. Kimatskst- 
nâ ype, nitámist ninna, kitini- 
koyì. Otáutzkoysì kitsitsino ki 
omik _kitsimik, mitsitsägkapui, 
kisóteemepi, ki omá ninnn kitsit- 
anistàu: Oma _ kumstoykòa? 
Kitsitanik: A. Kitsitsipùgsapi- 
puiu, kitsttatkstmmatsimmokt. 
A ykaistòkaii _ natoieksistsikuists 
kitsitomatù _ Nisútametapekiij- 
tsikig kinitekt, kitomatä yes. 
Kinm. 
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They opened it. It was one day 
and a half, that the matter was 
running. And Ì could not sleep 
at all from st. Durmmg one month 
it pained. And it stopped. And 
it was another month, that L did 
not get up. In the first part of 
Christmas-month [1. e. December] 
[ got up. The first thing 1 then 
did was to ride, 1 went to the 
Mission, 1 get there, 1 came 
hack, We then moved up to the 
bridge, we camped there. Next 
morning we moved back down 
again. We then camped hy the 
Mission. In [the month) When- 
thie-geese-come [i.e. March] we 
moved over to our ranch. One 
month we staved at home. We 
then moved back [to Two-Medi- 
eine river]. We camped by Bad- 
John's house. Phe third day of 
this last month they brought 
me away to Conrad [literally: 
Where-they-used-to-freight-the- 
flour-from). Then they brought 
me there, It was three months, 
that 1 stayed there. In [the first 
part of} huving-time [i.e. the 
beginning of August] T came 
back home, and then 1 have 
seen vou. Ì did not know van, 
when my father told me vour 
name. In the afternoon Ì saw 
vou there at the door, 1 was 
standing there, vou came in, and 
you asked mv father: Is that 
one another boy af vours? He 
told vou: Yes. You came up ta 
me, vou shook hands with me. 
About two weeks (afterwards | 
vou went away, T then felt lone- 
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14. Niuákskai nitsitskanists. 
Nitúkskam _nimoytstistapitsiska- 
mau. Nitáuvig pinan ki itäsu- 
yiniim _nisimsini. Nitsttantstau: 
Esutastùsuvinit. Itoykänauasu- 
yinimaie, Nitsitanistau: Kitakau- 


aïùkiau, aiksistsoyoki. Nisútem- 
oytoypinan omîm. Täipisinan, 
nitsitúpszmau. _Nitiusxkouoaxs, 
mitsitanistau: Kikátaisksinigg P. 
kitnistsijg p _ emim itiruyopi ? 
Itaniu: Nítsksiniy,p. Nitsitauai- 


ki. Nisókitsimiskiau. Ki agksnu- 
okskaii nitsuamkingpists. Ttantu: 
Kénmvaie, kitákanoki. Nitsitau- 
maupàtau. Ki omú istsik nimât- 
oxtsitskàmay pi. A'uauniùkiu omí 
niskdni. Nimoy tsitskamau. Nitst- 
pötsisemitskagepinan, ki omúk 
nitdskskamokìnan itsipim. Nitsit- 
mikitagkiotökinan, ki _ótsetsi 
nitákogtaiàkitsitsispìiniokinan. Ki 
omú istsik nimütoytsitskimaz pi. 
Nisótemotömitskax pinan, mitsi- 
tsitapiskotspinan koki. Nisótam- 
itànpiy pinan. Wúiksiststatsikyovi- 
sinan, matsitnistaritskamau. Keén- 
nynie mitsitomatapistntoau, Kén- 
noykauk, naykatsitskim. 


za 


some for you, that you went 
away. And that is all. 

1. [How I fought, when 1 
was at school.) 1 had three fights. 
This is how [ came to have a 
fight with one [fellow]. We were 
eating and he spilled my coffee 
(literally; my drink]. told him: 
Spill it again. So he spilled it 
all. 1 told him: T shall hit you, 
wien we have done eating. We 
then went over there. When we 
entered, 1 looked for him. When 
T found him, 1 told him: Do 
vou know, what you have done, 
where we were cating? He smd: 
IT know it. Then 1 hit him. Ì 
made his nose bleed. And 1 hit 
him just about three times. He 
said: It is enough, you hurt me. 
Then 1 let him alone. And thus 
is how I got into a fight wath 
that other [fellow]. He was hut- 
ting my vonnger brother, here- 
fore 1 fought him. We fought a 
long time between ourselves, und 
then the prefect [literally: the 
one that watches us} entered. He 
took hold of us and separated 
us, and he hit both of us with 
his glove. And this is how I got 
into a fight with still another 
[fellow]. It was the first time we 
fought, then we were sent to the 
corner, We staved there. When 
we were through dinner, then Î 
fought him again. And then if 
was, [that] 1 lieked him. And 
Kn now [it did not happen |, 
that 1 fought again [that means: 
and since that time T had no 


more fights]. 
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15. Nitúniko Tsimi. Nauyi 
aïtátos iy tiksistsikumiopa itsäi- 
tsikapiksig p, nitsitáipunugpinan, 
nitsitaiszskiägespinan, ki miksist- 
tpaitapiinàimiki, nitsttainisnuz pi- 
nan, nitsitauntsimoig kagspinan, 
ki niksistätsimoiy kantiniki, mat- 
sitauùmisogpinan, _ nitsitätakse- 
kay pian, nitúisteematsksinisgpi- 
nan, nitsitapaukskaspinan. [tútkin 
omt nitáskskamokinan. Nitsitnu- 
toi pinan, nitsikastotsoix pinan, 
nitAisteematsakspinan, nitsitatam- 
aykinkig pivan. Aiksistápotakin- 
aniki, nitsitaikoanig pinan. Oz- 
sistsiks nimäytaikagtspinan, nit 
gikamospinan stúksi, nitsitaiksas- 
sykototsiig pinan. Piy'ksót aitó- 
tos _nitsitautasksinnmatsotspinan. 

Nitaikiy kiy tagetotpakig kint- 
autspinan. Nittistemomatapisina- 
kiy pinan, __nitsitaisatsiy’ pinan 
nisinaksiminanists. Ki üksnksi- 
nàiniki, nitsitaistsasinakig pinan 
ponoki mata A gckokakintäpiks, ki 
iksiniks, ki imitúiks, ki ikakau- 
oyi_stsikists mûtnisinig pinanists, 
Nitúistemisakspinan. Ki niúgeka- 
nistaissemitsapojpinan _ kepüsks- 
ksinitnksi, ki mitsitantoiy pian. 
Aiksistovinainiki, —_nitsttauorg -— 
pinan _akspipstagkan. (Lséma 
aisimióyviu, pistäg‚kan otótsiststn.) 
Nitúkskai nutsitskatos nitsitnutas- 
ksinimatsotspinan, ki ninúkskas 
nitötos nitsitaisakspinan. A utsits- 
kätos ninákskai nimûtsitaipij”- 
pinan, ki nisóai aitótos nitsitai- 
sakspinan. Nitúistemitsapaumay- 
kaypinan. Ki náuyi aitótos mit- 
sitantoiy pinan. Nanisóyi ke- 
púsksksinitaksi nitsitaiokag pmman. 


A NEW SERIES OF BLACKFOOT TEXTS. 


15. [Jinmy at school. | 1 am 
called Jimmy. At six o'clock the 
bell rings, we get up, we wash 
our faces, and when we get 
ready, we go down, we say our 
prayers, and when we have done 
saving our prayers, we go back 
up again, we fix up our beds, 
we go right back down, we run 
nround [in the yard). The pre- 
fect [literally: the one that ts 
watching us) blows the whistle. 
We go to eat | breakfast |, we cat 
a whole lot, then we go out, 
we are sweeping. When we have 
done working, we play. We play 
a game with horse-shoes, we steal 
pegs, we are kaeking the can, 
At nine o'clock we ga to school. 
We are huit over the head with 
a stick onee in a wlnle. We then 
begin to write, we read in our 
hooks. And when we are soon 
going out, we draw a bucking 
horse, and swine, and dogs, and 
there are many other things, we 
draw. Then we go out. And we 
go out and stay there abont ten 
minutes, and then we go to ent 
(dinner). When we have done 
enting, we chew chewing-tobacco, 
(limmy chews on the slv, he 
smokes tobacco.) Half past one 
we ga to school, and at three 
oeloek we come out laf school |. 
Half past three we go in again, 
and at four o'clock we come 
out [of school). We ram around 
outside. And at six o'clock we 
go to eat [supper]. Ten minutes 
after eight we go to heil. (limmy 
had a dream, he was breaking 


BOYS’ EXPERIENCES. 


(Tséma itsipgpaukau, Aikistau 
sikimity kinai, ki Ainisiig k, ki 
itsipókakig’k. Pûytsikisamipus- 
npiige k, mätsitsokau.) 


6. Itinytatsikinikióp ksiska- 
nitutunii nisótemepuau, _nisd- 
tamesiskväys, nitsitauvi. Nitti- 
ksistsovis, _nisótamogsto notas, 
nitsitótoinau. Nitáutsipiags, niso- 
tzmaïiketoau. _Nistemilgstamit- 
omayk- Nitsitápauntoògk, nitst- 
kvaioykonoau. Nitiugykonoags, 
nisúteemoketaua.  Ttsinaitaptksim 
nitsétanists. Ki nistói nitsitsipunu, 


nitsitainketonu, ki omú stsikn 
nitsitaytsountasiuandtan.  Nitst- 


toypokòmau omúie saykumupi. 
ltsinimau. Nisótemagkväpoma- 
kay pinan. Nitäutagekaisinant, 
nisóteemaisimipi tag pinan. Nität- 
ksistsimipig; tanant, mitsitsisoand- 
miau matuyinsimänt. Nitúiksists- 
ovisau, nisótemapötoanäntau. 
A iksinóvi épautakìks. N istem- 
asàkogekinai uisa atsitoyrkepis- 
tagepiks. _Nitsitatisonnàman, ki 
nitsitsoyig pinan. _ Nitiksistsovi- 
sinàni, mitsttapotoanininn, nitsit- 
omokapistananiau, nitsitskaykai- 
ic pian. Nitsitaikoaniy pinan. 
Aiskinatsiu, nitsitotoiakiy tsiy, - 
pinan, Nitsitomatapipapauk, nits- 
tok kyáioi, tsitsinisi, nitsitsipd- 
kaki. Kénni. 
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a black horse, and [when] he 
got thrown off, then he woke 
up. He stayed awake for a while, 
looking around, he went to sleep 
agnin.) 

16, [Jimmy in camp} Tues- 
day in the morning 1 got up, | 
washed my face, 1 ate. When Ì 
was through eating, 1 went to 
my horse, | went to cateh ham. 
When 1 brought him to camp, 
| saddled him up. [ then went 
higher up. 1 was hunting [for a 
horse), FE had a hard time to 
find him. When IT had found 
him, then 1 roped him. He [the 
horse 1 had roped) pulled mv 
saddle off [the horse 1 was riding |. 
And {after having been pulled 
down with the tit | zot up, 
| saddled him [the horse | had 
roped | up, and 1 led the other 
one along. 1 went with another 
He caught a horse. We 
then. ran home, When we gal 
home, we watered our horses. 
When we had done watering our 
horses, we fed them with onts. 
When they had done eating, w 
turned them loose, The work- 
men quit [working]. È took the 
harness off my elder brothers 
team. We fed them [the tenm- 
horses), and we ate. When we 
had done eating, we turned them 
loose, we hohbled them, we went 
back home. We then plaved 
around. It was dark, we went 
to bed, 1 began to dream, 
roped a bear, Ll fell off [my 
horse), 1 woke up. And that 
is all. 


hov. 


Verhaud, der Kon. Akad. v‚ Wetensch. (Nieuwe Tecka) Dl, XII K°, 4, 16 
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17. Aistemaiùkitszpanistsita- 
pian, vaaiàkitstpig ksitapinu, ki 
pig ksitapiiks úistansakapdinu, ki 
itä gyrkemaiksistsepùyiau. Ki omt 
kei steikiks túkskama aistemato- 
miptksiu. Iststsiniast omt pokún, 
äkstamogtòkskästu. Itömipùyiu 
istsitpsketsimàsi omi _pokúni, 
mütaksaksiu, Ki omá stsiki ak- 
stomiykätsipikstu. Ki ikzmita- 
kiùsi omi pokún, ki akstamox- 
katökskasiu. Ki omá stsiki ük- 
stamatomatapòmax kau, Ki omima 
stsikima fkstamatsitotaipin. Omi 
matstsik _distamatsipiksin. 1y- 
tsaïisininsi omi pokúni, ninóks- 
kaipiksiu, ki aksikeiu. Stsikn 
fkogkatsitsipiksin. Stákyäs_ omt 
pokúmi, ki omá istsík itomai- 
piksiu _ úkitskotagkväpomaggkau. 
Ki amóksi úipiksiks ákoykètox- 
teohisakapöian. Ki omiksi stsikiks 
akogykètoytsonipiksinu, Tukskema 
aistamatòmipiksiu. Istsisimiast omt 
pokún, kstemogtoksküsiu. Ika- 
mitstisketsimotsinikt: omi pokún, 
ki úksakmmu. Ki oma tstsik ika- 
mitsniisinias omi pokúni, stoka- 
motspug pis, ikemitstkanyötoag- 
kiaie, ki úksiksin. Ki istsiki 
mâtsitaiapiksiu. Ki ikamitsntisi- 
ninsaie, nisapdnnistsèpiksis, ki 
omáú fikanvotakiu istsisiniotoasale, 
ki Aksaksiu. Ki äkstannokskami- 
sùksiks. Ki úkstemataytsonisa- 
kapdinn. Ki omiksi ákstamataz- 
tsoatpuyspiiau. Ki omiksi stsi- 
kiks ikAmitsimkskas otokskaso- 
kiste, ki únniksaie nkomótsakinu, 
Kénni. 
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17. [ Base-ball.) They are even 
on hoth sides, they are nine on 
each side, and mine go out to 
the field, and they all get ready. 
Aud one of those others takes 
the first strike. If he lts the 
ball [with the bat], he will run 
first. IF the first runner beats 
the ball, then he wall not be 
out. And the second will strike. 
And af he hats the hall, then he 
will run. And the other one ruus 
the second time. And the other 
[base] will get to it. Then the 
third ane will strike. If he does 
nat lut the ball, he strikes three 
times, and he will be out. Ano- 
ther [fellow] will strike. HF he 
hits the ball, then the other one, 
[that] struck first, will get back 
to the home-base. And these 
strikers will zo out to the field. 
And the others will come tn and 
strike. One of them will strike 
first. [f he hits the hall, he will 
run. If the hall gets nhend of 
him. then he will be out. And 
if the next [striker] does not Int 
the ball, if it goes straight up 
in the air, if somebody catches 
it, then he will be out. And the 
next one strikes. And af he does 
not hut it, if he has completed 
his [three strikes, and if the 
catcher catches it, then he will 
he out. And there will be three 
ont. And they will zo back out 
ta the feld. And the others will 
come back to strike. And af those 
others [that were out last) have 
ran their [three] runs, then they 
will win the game, And that is all. 


BOTS' EXPERIENCES. 


LS. Omí it4sksinimatsistog ki- 
òpi nitsitnikoan. Nimatsitmkagts- 
pinan ponokâ’mitägsistsiks. Nitst- 
taisketsimùiau. Kepúi uitsikoputo 
itómsnistsàpiksistakinn, _kennaie 
amútsàkiu. _Ikamitsapapikststast 
omt Äysistsini, úisitokstakin. Ki 
ikzmitapapitägpiist, _ tükskema 
niuókskai 17 täukstakiop. Ki úi- 
pusi _mitsikopùtost, ka _itaumots- 
akiop. 


19. Nitániko A pssùvi. Nisc- 
tamoytsinapò, _ nisótemogtsoan 
Ayké. _Nisútemitoto nokúnan. 
Nisötzmapèszmau __ ponokà mi- 
taiks. Nisotgminau nótùs, nitsi- 
taiiketoan, nitsitemiùupatau, ki 
nitniaksekakì. Nitsitomatomägk, 
kt itgskokskûsin Nitsitst- 
snuùket, nitsitogkomatàu, mitsit- 
nukskasatsau. Ki mtsiksistog- 
kotau naykait akén auntstskaie 
kütisau. Nisótemamitomayk. Ni- 
tsitaistsipisan nótäst, ki mitsitse- 
kak, ki itsekúniy kuyiu nokitsis. 
Nisátamamitskonu. Nisotenntòte 
nitopix kanakoa, ki itsitstakinn 
pistáykan nokitsis, Istsisksipisi- 
nunie. Nisútamasistsimau _noki- 
tsisaut. 


okós. 


20. Itnuútsimoige kàupi. Aitst- 
pisan, úisteemÂ zy kanaupistoksisa- 
nòpiau ki itúiksinoysiau. Itúu- 
matapatsimoig kaiau. Ki ita pim 
omúk natoápiapikoan, ki itau- 


tied it up. 
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IS. [Horse-shoes.) [When I 
was] at school, 1 played. We 
played u game with horse-shoes. 
1 beat them [the other fellows]. 
The first one that counts up to 


eleven, that is the one that 
wins the game. If he throws 
the horse-shoe into the stake, 


it counts five. And if st leans 
against the stake, we count one 
[horse-shoe| three. And when 
[we have) eleven, then we win 


the game. 


19. [Kicked by a mare] 1 
am called White-whiskers. T went 
down, 1 then went through the 
water. Ì went to our ranch. 
was looking for the horses. Then 
[ caught my horse [a mare), | 
saddled her, 1 got on her, and 
she was trying to kiek me. | 
then started, and her colt ran 
back. got on the other horse, 
| started to drive her [the mare 
| rode first), [ started to chase 
her. And 1 gave some dried meat 
to a certain woman [literally: to 
a woman, that there was}. ‘Then 
| went up. Ll started to whip 
my horse [the mare), and she 
kieked me, and she kicked my 
finger hitting it exactly. Ì drove 
her up. Then [ came to my 
tent, and he [my step-father) 
put tobacco on my finger, They 
L then wushed my 
finger. 

20. Church. When they enter, 
they all kneel down and make 
the sign af the eross. They begin 
to pray. And then the priest 
enters, and he begins to pray. 

10e 
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atsimoiy, kau. 
“Ki itánmatapisistsipsatsiuiiks. Ki 
aiksistsépuyis, _matsitaniópistoki- 
sanòpin, ki itsinig kiu, ki ake- 
koaiks ki sagkimapiks itä x- 
kenhinig kan. Ki ittutopin, ki 
aiksistsiniy kisau pokäiks, matsi- 
thipuau, ki omikst saykümapiks 
otA zpokatsimoig kamaiks itupu- 
attiau, ithutsimaiks omistsi otût- 
simatògepists, ki úisteematsksipog- 
tömmauaists, ki mtaupistoktsand- 
piau. Ki üipisteiksisemös it- 
puyiu omü _ nuatsimoig kàun. 
Púkskema omiksi saykümapiks 
isaitsikapiksistakiua, ki omt- 
ksim matápiks anatsimoiy, kaiks, 
IA ykanaupistoksisandpiau, itán- 
tägypsokinkiau. Matsitaistatsmtst- 
kapiksistakiau. Aisitoyi osúitst- 
kapiksistakisaunie, ki it gekanat- 
pi ykyakiau. Matsitaipuyin oma 
natoápinpikoän. Aiksistatsienen x- 
kis, omiksi saykûmapike matsi- 
taistauotsimiau omistst otüistma- 
tgepistsini, ki atsitstosnuiists, 
Mätsitaiskopistoksisanopnau, ki 
matsitaistaisaitsikapiksistakiau. 


Aiksistsaitsikapiksistakisan, 1tä ze- 


kaennupiinu, ki itäinisauo om 
natoúpinpikoan. Itäisautsim omis- 
tsi omägtanatsimoiy kay pistes, ki 
noykétsu _ itinksnipskâ z/satom, 
Mútsitniskò, üistematsitamisò omt 
otsitauntsimoig kapi, ki aké 
koaiks ki saykûmapiks matsitai- 
nij’ kiau, ki túkskema omikst 
saykúmapiks autuäpiksim omí 
ómäytaunmatosimag pi. A istam- 
ipuaun, itsitfisa pig takiume, t- 


stamÂgtamisù, itdnnaipiksistsin 
omi omÂytauûtsimoty kaxpi, 


HA skanaupiau. 


“down. 
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They all sit down. And he be- 
gins to preach to them. And 
when he has done preaching, he 
kneels down again, and he sings, 
and the girls and the boys all 
sing. And he goes to sit down, 
and when the children have done 
singing, he gels np again, and 
the boys that serve at the altar 
get up, they take [the wine and 
water], that he drinks, and they 
bring thent back, and they kneel 
And after a short winle 
the priest preaches. One of the 
bovs rings the bell, and the 
people are praving, they all kneel 
down, they bow their headsdown. 
They ring the bell agaur, When 
they have rang the bell five 
times, then the people put their 
heads up. The priest preaches 
again. When he has done pray- 
ing, the boys take again [the 
wine and water], that he drinks, 
and they put them away again. 
Phey go back and kneel down 
again. And they ring the bell 
again. When they have dane 
rinsing, they all sit down, and 
the priest comes down. He takes 
off the elothes, he uses while 
praving, and he puts on differ- 
ent |clothes). Me goes back 
again, he goes back up to the 
altar, and the wirls and the boys 
sing aguin, and one of the boys 
Is swinging the censer. He [the 
priest] gets up, he puts some- 
thing in [the eenserl, then he 
goes up agmin, he takes down 
the Blessed Sacmment, he turns 
with it to the people, they bow 
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their heads down again. When 


they have rang the bell again, 


they put their heads up, they 


sing again, and when they have 


done singing, the priest goes out. 
The people then all go out. 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


4,1, 18. Read: túkskam (instead of: tikskam). 

17, h. 21. Read: woman's (instead of: womauns }. 

20, 1. 7 from benenth. Read: ómâgtsimikig pim (instead of: 
ómäytsimikig, pim). 


„27, 1, 10, Read: [the dead] (instead of; [the] dead), 
30,1. 3, Add in the translation: 1 shall cut his [the owners) 


fingers. 
73. 1. 16 from beneath. Read: akéugm (instead of: akéuam). 


_ 103, 1. 19, Put a colon instead of the full stop in the Black- 


foot text. 
15, 1. S from beneath. Put a sign of interrogation instead of 
the fall stop in the Blackfoot text. 


_ 156, |. 4, Pat a fall stop after the first word of the line. 
> 162, 1. 91, Read: kaisks- (instead of: ksiks-). 
202, Il. S sq. from beneath. The word matáptinai ought to be 


divided mati piinal. 


few references arc to be added: 


113 („The Seven Stars). Cf. also Dorser-Krorsen ta 192 sq. 
„120 („A man who was pitied by a water-bear’"). The latter 


part of this story corresponds to Donsrv-KrorBeER ta 
190 sq. 


- 126 („Red-head”). Cf. also Dousrr-Krorsen ta 126 sqg. 


138 st. 

166 (,„Belly-fat"). Cf. also Srums te 200 sqg. 

169 („The men and the women”). Cf. also Dousev-KROEBER 
ta 105 sqq. 

180 (The Old Man and Pat’). Cf. also. Dorsrr-KRorpen 
ta 6D. 


DAN ADDENDA ET COURIGENDA. 


1 regret, that [ cannot give references to the mythical tales of 
ather cultural areas. 1 have read a good deal of them and know, 
that there are 1many. parallels to Blackfoot stories, especially in 
Ojibway and Cree folklore. In a number of cases Ï ought to have 
referred anyway to Krorsen's Gros Ventre mvths and tales — 
the Gros Ventre being a Plains tribe —, but TI did not have that 
collection at my disposal, while preparing my texts for print. 

| use this opportunity to correct a less accurate statement in 
Bear-chief's life-story (Original Blackfoot texts, p, 87). The meaning 
of the word wafosin, mentioned there, is ‚has (or: having) super- 
natural power”, when speaking about a person or an antmate thing 
in general. The tnanimate equivalent is natoyrm. The supernatural 
power itself, the orenda of the Iroquois, is expressed hy a verbal 
abstract noun (ofútosini ‚his supernatural power!’ occurs in this 
new series of texts p. 164). Nirfdeilua) aa an animate noun means 
„anybody who (or: anvthing which) has supernatural power”, and 
is used especially for the sun, the moon, a medieine-man, 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX 


P. 
Aleali, binck, used as food ........... ET rl 
American Government... .-......- en NR ee I 
Antler needs & bowen nen emee ee ee An 152 
Anus, the Old Man's, watching his ronsted gophers, RAE 
afterwards scorched by him as a punislnment for negligence 179 sq. 
Arrows shot ahead by pursued boys to move on faster... 110 
Arrows stuck along the way us a means used by a father to 
catch his boys... eed ametialene aen ns eee 
Arrows used in reviving persons........-.r..: 111, L4S, 150 
Arrow-sticking-game „.....eeseeesaurenn enen wan LORE. 
Ashes-chief, Stuck-behind:chief’s brother, taken up to heaven 153 sqq. 
Badger creek... ,...---senere nnn iten enen ee 
Bad-John, nickname of à certain zalfibreod” ELN 238 
Bad-water, a local name. sd RT zr VEE Ef zn 3 
Bark used as food ........--e- eenen venne 10 
Pattleoonten beten ee een nde eden na eee de Ì 
Bears and some other animals, why they are fat nowadays 174 
Bears, why girls do not have them for lovers any more. 112 
Beur-Braves, name of two members of the Braves’ society. 48 
Bear-chief, n Peigan chief... IV sq. 211 sqq., 219 sq, 231 
Bear-chief, Sebastian, a Peigan boy... 28 
Bear-Doves, name of two members of the Doves’ society. 46 
Boarshaad: (e°- BOWAA SS Eer lt eat tee rede 219 sc. 
Bear-leggings, Mary, a Peigan girl... eeen 222 
Bear-leggings, Peter, a Peigan boy whose Indian name is 
Wiute-whiskers … …. REVE EA WE V, 222, 248 
MORRMOOUE ee enen rt dt, He . 55 sqq. 
Beaver marrying a WOMAN... sens tif FA 93 sqq- 
Beavers pitying a voung MAN........--eet.. T& smq, SO sqg. 
Beavers raising a ORN del EE he 153 
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P. 
Beaver-rolls. .........-..-. 18, 84, 90 sqq., 95, 98 sq, 122 
Beaver-songs. en eed HE te 18, 92, DA sq, 99 
Begging choice meat... TE VENS PEA ans dû 
Belly-fat, formerly called Stuck-behind-chief, a boy witk 
supernatural power, “who becomes n great man among his 
ENDE enn erde tt ee tavat tn n ta rd tee plee … Hd, 159 sq, 247 
Berries used as food: 4sq., 6 sq, 10 sqq., 35, GS, 70 sq., 82, 59 sq. 
Big Sand-hills.. „ne eeen eee een 15, 54 
Biganake, an ancient chief of the Peigan rees en a ZO 
Big-top-knot, a. Paigau ce. oreert Ee 
Birches, wliy they look as if there were notehes in them... 177 
Birch creek. … Ber Ae De oaa.. 218, 226 sq, 232 
Bird advising boys how to > kill their pursuer, turned afterwards 
EEG Met ADERS ROE Ee KO EL ar. …… 10 zig. 
Birds, name of the boys before Ees entered any society... 48 
LR EAT II REE LE EEE Ln. 50 st. 
Black-eugle,-n Peigan en. RSE Aln HAER EEA 210 
Blackfoot creek... ere OD ET 228 
BiaakfookistMOn 2 op oneven brard Wd a ater an dT 


Black-fox killed by a poor boy, but stol by a false man 160 sq. 
Black-horse-rider, see M ountäinthief 


Black-tmil ereek........... Ne EN 
Blindness caused by gliosts... seen ener ( 
Blindness caused bv „insects from the snow”......... DS, 196 
Blizzard caused bv the Good Old: Man ae 
Blood, at POIRAD eee IL sq, 34 sq, 37, 44, 78 
Blue-bird sitting on a branch and, wounded by an arrow, 
getting higher and higher, .,................…. Ren pen 158 


Blue-face, a voung man who marries a buffalo-cow.... 134 sq. 
Bob-cat eating the Old RAIL s gophers, and afterwards nanihed 


RT OGEN Ae ONE ULT BRTN 176 
Boh-cats, why they look « us ; they da powders entente tte st ETE 
Bob-tmaled dogs respooted BWIN PAD VEE _ 46 
Bonsen benats A rei ten ii ern DR ot eene 37 
Boy becomes a baby again by erying 150 
Boy killed by the Old Man, who has turned into a buffalo-calf.. 187 
Brave-dogs, name of a society .……….........…. Ti Saviera 48 
Braves, name of a society... …… 43, 47 sqq. 
Breast-man. one of the boys who turned into the Seven 

BIEATB erioer aka: Tetk vennen enne nnee vee 107 sq. 


Browning. … eet EEE ek ene a eK EE Be UF bi 1 | 


1 
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Buffaloes mashed by a rolling roek …........-.aneen eee 189 
Buffaloes taken away and kept im a hole, until driven out 
by the Old Man, who has turned into a puppy... 164 sqg. 


Buffaloes trampling Blue-face to death... 142 
Buffaloes trampling down the Old Man....….....….... 185 sc]. 
Buffalo-calf telling his father, who is a manu, how he may be 
recognized when dancing by....….--..: PRT TAL zij. 
Buffnlo-charm. RTE NT ETE ane 184 ecg. 
Buffalo-cow married by a man... enn 134 sqq. 
Buffnlo-head, a local name......-.-...vee vene Te 
Ruffalo-hides, how they were dressed... ……… U, 42 
Buffnlo-hides, uses made of them.............…-- 3. 6, 9, 42 
Buffalo-lip, n local name .…….…. TE Teter zin kon Plant Een, 15 
Buffalo-medicine „……......….= rn Amben OT: 
Buffalo-tongnes, used at the Bandene Anso be GS sqq. 
Bulls, name of a society ……………. Lr en EE rr W- 44 
Banched: Stars’. etsen ie eenntarien staen Take ae 112 sj. 
Biak on AE ear an . 91, 58 sq, 63 sq. 
Burning fire-stick used to hit Withers abe meters Ed Cel 
Came-up-over-the-hill-with-the-cagle-tal- feathers, an old medi- 
cinesman among the Peigans eers eneenenneen 22 | 
Catchers, name of a society... ree enen a 
kind Te hen amine „rn 234 
Central pole of the medieme-lodge winds srad GU sq. 
Champagne, Marguret, n mixed-blood giel. Alen a mi, V 
Charging-home, a Peigan Woman … „snert 221. 
Cherries used as food.......... TE lemen 0 sq, 1l aq. 
Chief-all-over, it Peigan..…....,. esse ener ne es IV 
Clnld saves his family by giving grêase to a scout of the 
OMG. a eee eene vee eed ed pee dd end 200 sqg. 
Children cooked bythe Old Man ns ere Bee se 104 
Children deserted by their people „en „… 2d 
Chinook caused by the Old Man...,--...........……. B sq, 
Choice parts of the buffalo given to. the- chief... #0 
Church-eervidB……-, „a arcen ore oeerenieren eee sense 24 BOG 
Circle formed by suodesatol warriors In sight of the camp of 
their own SR AN 19, 82, 81, 89, 126 
Clot-of-blood, a killer of monsters «oren eenen 14 
Gonrad tried stere sin elende ete je en et ee EDGE 


Caotton-tree butted by an elk NR ATO eere ae Oi 
Counting the new moons by means of sticks, 18, 85, 87 


ZOZ ALPHABETICAL INDEX, 
P, 

COUPE: zaad eee iten 17 sq, 50, 71, S0 sqq., 88 sqq., 213 
Covote fooling the Old Man, when he is blind, but seized 

by him and deprived of one eye... Lus 
Coyote fooling and outrunning the Old Ma and calling 

different animals together to eat the elks, killed by the Old 

MANS ein einer ret nd Elen eee ee Vn ECHT 172 sj. 
Craav-dogs, see Bias e-dogt- 
KEN eee reiden ae ee var l4, 2109 
Crow helping an elk to look le his wife... .. BE sqq., 99 sqq. 
Crows and magpies advising 2 man to kill his wives,.. 123 sqq. 
Crow-arrow, Bellv-fnt's enemy... oeren. ll sqq. 
Crow-carriers, name of a society... santen … 43 
Tt Ee 212 sq. 
Craw s-tail-feather, a chief of the Doves’ soc ki WEE 4D 
Crow-woman, first wife of Belly-fat's- father... LAD sqq. 
Crow-woman, Red-head's mother ……..............…. 123 sqú. 
Curly, name of n_ dog... reg eene eenden KO 
GatbAnkrisers.. „oro Oe eed ed ETA 
ONO IRE eisers eee le Ween ete 1-5, Ms 214 
Dancer, Indiuu name of a certain mbsedblesod AN ci eeen ADA 


Dances. LS sqq., 34, Ad sqq., 48, 50, GS sqq., 72 Sq, 55, L4L sq, 
IS0 sq, 102 


Day-rider, George, a Peigan ……….….. —eans en semen Vv 
Dipper, see Seven Stars. 

Diving for guns lost in a river. „aar. varen ee 210 sq. 
Doctoring, see Medictne-men. 

Dag helps old woman to save deserted eluldren .…—.....….. 181 
Dog saves the life of a girl by biting her pursuer,,...… „104 
Dog saves a man by discovering approaching enemies... 199 sg. 
DORE esin 11, 205 37, 40, 46, 83 104 131 sqq.. 199 sq 
Dogs killed for fun by the members of the Doves’ society... 4 
Dogs; DAE: OR A: SOOBEN oer an en we ee Il te id 


Dorsey, G. A. IX, LI2, 114, 134, 14, 166, 177, 182, 184, 101, 
105, 108, 247 


ben rf END ige RE IX, 112, 184 
Doves, name of mn B0ciëly a oenen en he 13 sqq. 
Pramble tr TE 55 sqq., 60, 74 sq., Sd sq, 204 sq. 
Dresses, what they were made from... 837, 58 sú. 
Drums used while GOOOPMI ER, en tenten EENH sj. 


Duvall, D.C. IX sq., 44, 50,54, 55, 84, 95, 99. 119 sq., 120, 
126, 184, 169, 177, 191, 195, 198 
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5 
Dwarf, a Pelgan as ere eelde ie weeet 220 sq. 
Fastern Sweetgrass hills... ee ennen eere 214 
Elk gives things, aud songs belonging to lie to an owner 
of beaver-rolls.n nere ee ene ee eee OS sq. 

Elk taking away another elk's wife... O6 sq. 
Elk, see Cotton-tree, Pine-tree, Tree. 
Elks fooled and killed by the Old Man...-.---..---- . 171 se. 
Elk-head us a place. for mice to have this dance in 102 
Elk-head ig an old woman to save children pursued by her. 129 
Bk rivers tee ede eis see nn ee RE 65 
Elk-woman running way [rom her usband ‚ 9 sqq., 10 sqd. 
Byejuggling vereren eren: JT Erber 195 sq. 
False-thunders pitymg a man... mi: TOE 21û 
Father disowning his children... read win1 80 
Finger-nails used by ghosts to shoot w ith altaar ene HL 
Bish's- Springs a vee rennen enn ft den 2 
WNA oer eene ee Eend el erger 336 zi 
Flies. name of nm sociely. …. reen neee 455 

Food-customa. «nente ee ee aat nins 1 sey. (passim) 
For-nothiug-many-Zuns, athier name of Lättle-plume- 

Four arrows used in reviving a person... nee IK al 
Four nights dancing of buffaloes .…. … 141 sq. 
Four sweat-lodges .. …… eene eee 148 sq. 
Four things put in the pot to revive n pörson by magie. 155 
Pour times asking for something. essen enen RT 
Four times dancing of the Braves „ee venata 
Four times dancing of the Doves... eenen nnn 1 
Four times going around a lodge without finding the entrance 152 
Pour times scaring a buffalo-skin to revive it...» 160 
Four times using a buffalo-charm, eenen 185 
Four times using a pine-tree as an aFfOW see 183 sq. 
Four years being a member of a soctety. 438 sq. 
Four-bears, an ancient Peigan eee. al re Ae … fb 
Fonr-bones-gZame ‚eeen. raderen DE 
Four-horns, n Peigan .….…..-reevervenenn vern Vo RIS sj. 
Gambling … … ei ee Zas eeeern serd S& ed 
Gambling-wheel … oe. e seren eenen 35 sc, 156 sq. 
Gardepie, Elie, a mixed-blood............. reren 1 
„Geese fooled and eaten by the Old Man... 180 sag. 
Ghosbels ern te een hd, 5S sqq.. 67 sq, 216, 218 sq. 


Ghost-ehots 2 aen MN DS sqU. 
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P. 
Girl has a bear for a lover, and after his death turns into a 
hear herself, and killa her people... TOL sig. 
Good Old Man, the, enuses the bligzard................ 67 
Goose-chief, an ancient chief of the Peigans, wlio was killed 
with his war-party ‚and afterwards appeared with his com- 
panions flying in the air.,.......vvvs. ene GT sq. 
Gophers burying each other in hot meles. killed by the Old 
Man ..... Ee EU es TREE UE LEE d ee rat LTA sq. 
Gophers mtying a WOman........ eee ee 4 Ak 116 
Gruss-dancers. .….......-... umts de sen te ee tan en 
(reen-grass-bull, a Peigan EE ERN ed eten varden Ui 
Green TR dE Re an elen aen Û 


Grinnell, G. B. IX. 35, 41, 44, 50, 53 sq, os, Gd, OÙ, 71, sd, 
E12. 114, 134, 166, 177, 191, 108 


EEDE Nen ee are win. erde MT hik 210 sq. 
Guts used to pray WIEN nt eneen aider etn een 
Hair used by ghosts to shoot with .…...........-evene 60 
Tee DEN NEELIE EEN eb 233 
Te UNE en A TTN ATEN TE 
Hriding-game ae ern ee AEN 35 
Holy Family Mission... 222, 233, 238 sq. 


[lorses 3, LI, 13, 15 sqq., 21 sq, 28 sqq., 32 sqq., 51, 65, 70, 
204 sqq.. 211 sqq., 210 sqqg., 223 sqq., 225 sqq. 
Horses, how they were found and brought to the Peigans 204 sid. 


Horses given as a present „een nn AIT re 5 
Horses killed to accompany their daa masters ..........…. 21 
Horses, none im the olden times .............. aa Ken 37 
Horses DRmd pt ee ee ie en ee Ue SP 
HOPSOVEME veen een eeen ei aa ata oek 223 sqq. 
Horse ORNE 4707 iden alata aleen TRO a aa bn end 311 sqqg., 210 


Hunting 1 sq. 38 sqq., 44 sa. 490, GO, 03, 117 sqg. 122, 181 sq, 
135, 149, 152, 162 sq, 199, 213, 216 sq, 224, 235 st). 


ETT eh Ee Ne U 23, 47, 86, O1, O4 
Inhaler, a monster killed by Clot-of-blaad. 114 
Imtiation of the Braves ........ AEB MTA te renine 47-50. 
Insanity caused by ghosts... PAN … 68 
Jones, mtd bn OE: © 117, 182 
Kennedy, William, a_mixed-blood boy... 241 


Killing enemies, first started by Round-eut-seabby-robe 19 sqqg., SS sq. 
Killing a man by zone nd an elk-horn into his ear, while 
he is sleepug ......-... KT 
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ed: 
Kipp's U RAPEN est et. 
Kit-fox nccompanying the Old Mam. «oet enen 187 Br 
Kit-foxes, why in spring they look as they do nowadays... 191 
Kit-foxes, name of a society „ussen ern nnen dd 


Kroeber, A. L. IX, 112, 114, 134, 144, 166, 177, 182, 184, 
191, 195, 198, 247 sq. 
Lightning, see Thunder. 


little. Badger creek … new erneer ennn rent 233 
Little-crooked-horn, a Peigan, who used to be the Sun-dancer 71 
Little-dog, a Peigan chief... kenen OE Le EN 
Little-dog's father, a Peigan dief ARA TET … 217 sq. 
Little-plume, Indian name of a certain half-breed.. Verritale 
Lodge-poles, where they were cut... serveere 7, 42 sj. 
Lodges, how they were made... G sq, 42 sq. 
Lonielakes set pete eeen eraan armere erb al ela reele een ij 
WOURIJE ate ascese term een EEA 125, 120 zi, 140 sq, 197 
Lorermedieine, ,. -s ka gien aars eee ene melee er nete 125 
Lowie, RK. H. IX, 44, 112, LA, 1354, 144, 166, 169, 177, LOL, 
105, 195 
Mac Clintoek, W. IX, 38, 44, 50, 53 sq, 64, 66, 71, 85, 112 sqq., 
169, 171,-177, 184, 191, 195, 203 
Magie corralling. eenen neer At ‚ 132, 162 sq. 


Magic flight and pursuit, see Arrows, Wooden pin. 
Magpies, see Crows. 


Main-dances „ssir eneen nen EN AU 
Man with clothes of fat, Kd being Kroelie in eel quantity 

of grease, eaten by the Old Man... 177 sqq., 247 
Man living with wolves and turned into a wolf... … „117 sag. 


Man using a charm, which causes buffalo to fall down on 
each side of him, imitated by the Old Man, who gets 


into: traanbeen entei ene Eeen eej ante sd zig. 
Man-eater bringing food to a starving family to fatten them, 

that he may eat them afterwards..........e.…- 144 zag. 
Many-berries, a local name ……....e-.se-ee. Er lee JE. dt 
Many-guns, a Peigan …,.. sees. eenen ennen Vv, 219 sq. 
Many-snakes, a local name. ........s-eee« EEE dant GLG 
Maria's VEF „naos stee weese eee ee ‚1, 21, 210,-218 
Murringe, how it was intraduoed among the Peigans … 167 sq. 
Marriage-customs..... DE …….. 33 sq. bl sqq, 221 sq. 
Meddlesome women, their origin …...us:--ers senen en 112 


Mediecine-lodge .....--..-.... GS sqq., 01 sij, 101, 202 sq. 
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Medicine-men .…...- 15 sq, 22 sq, 38, 53, 55 sqq., 58 sud. 
Medicme-owl, a x Peigan A 217 
Medicine-wolf, Indian name of Adam Whiteman: A Rel blood 240 
Medicine-WOMAN., ‚ es ene eee ene ee 40, GS sqq.. O1 aq. 
Men and women living in separate bands…...... 167 sqq., 247 
Mice dancing in an elk-head, nmitated by the Old Man, who 

gets into trouble by it... aeta Pee ame ke 
Mice, why they are not fat.,.,.,......s eene er eeens 174 
Mickelson; Pe asen ze eet dla bra en. VIL 55, 112, 182 
Milk- river... … Ee ETET Eide 8, 6 
Malkye Wayne enten Nie atpend Daad ete rateen Ee ‚13 sq. 
MEDRERPONM Etna ne deere dn metres ga a Sagan 23 
Moles pitying a womün sve en ven eee onee en LEG 
MODA EE Lier eer vi Medan elen en Ste ie et ok An 
Moon, see Sun. 
Moose helping an elk to look for his wife ……...-.….…. DÛ sqq. 
Moose, see Cotton-tree, Preece. 
Morning-eagle, a Peigan..…...i.. eene … 210 eg. 
Mormug-star ……......…. rn Ee AE ee eee 150 
Morning-star, see Sun. 
Mother-in-luw is not allowed to see her son-in-law .……..... 4d 
Mountain-chief, Walter, a Peigan whose Indian name 15 

DlGMENDEEAPIAEF 7 ren A arn dennen rt dike re ALTE NRE 
Mountain-with-outlets-on-all-sides. „en oaeen en 114 
MOOI. ee veren eenen ee eee ee | sqg. 
Wnaivank wed: ü Vlócál BAB (25 sooter lade atd area eters! we 15 
New-woimnan, a mixed-blood woman... 384 

Night-haw ks blowing a rock into pieces... mesa ARD 
Night-hawks, why they louk as they do nowadays …...... 100 
Nightmare, … a es: ROT REE sneren a: dee cela ijs 220 
OlisApener niiet ernst ng eh ee etend nl 232 sq. 
Old Man, the, causes the alsook Nee Leke GG sq. 
Old Man, the, a trickster-hero ar bk sg. 


Old woman killing children and boiling then, geenen Ae 
Old woman killing persons by smoking, and killed by two 
boys, who are the sous of a man protected by her. 156 sqq. 


Old women saving deserted children ….........…..…..... 181 
Old women smothered by the Old Man... wides 105 
Old women teased hy young. men... aaide USB 
Old WOE, why thev do not have children newacays: slee Lo4 
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P, 

Original Blackfoot texts, corrigenda.. „es Vsqg., 248 
Orthogmphy en eee EEN AEN 
Owl-child, na Peigan.... enttnns lee eere ela dij. sies GEM 
reiden EAS, eend Te AE els Ln ten Wes 243 


Paint. -… 18, 20, 22 sq, 29, de, 16 s(j., bá, ny, 1, 01, 216 
Parents, having deserted and disowned their children, are 


killed byetheir own bOy, san nesten eene sene 25 134 
Peigans, how they lived in former times, ,,,,........ 1 sq. 
Pemmican given to the chief, wha sings witen he is going 

re Nn ATH E 41 
Pemmican, how it was made. ..--.......…. Ü, u sq, MI sq. 
Pine-tree butted hy elke in voutest for n female elk... Oi 
Pine-tree- used as ni AITOW …. «avonne emeente TES sij. 
Pipe given to the Sun-dancer,…, „ossen eeen 71 
Pipe offered to a Brave by « hoy, who enters the society. H7 
Pipe offered to a ghost uee. Te úl 
Pleindes, see Bunched rd 
Polygamy 13, 52, 73 sqq, 5, SD sqq., 93 sqq., HIA sqq., 120 sq. 


HAS sq, 200 sij, 216 
Poor boy becomes a man of importance ä hus supernatural 
BEPOWEN on oane ee we eener este ae ee 150 sqq. 
Poor man, pitied bv Palen Ke, becomes u chief … „120 stij. 
Poor voung man, pitied by beny ers, becomes a chief 72 sig. 


85 sqg. 
Poreupine hills … eneen ere ene B, LOT sq. 
Poverty among the Peigans, eha by the whites... 225 
Pruirie-chicken on a tree, shot by a poor boy, aud claimed 
by-a cheat to have been shot by himself... KEN 
Prices paid by the Indians for different arteles. „1d 
Punistment anflieted an fuithless wives.... en 52 
Punishment infheted on persons, who ehased the buffalo by 
themselves... A hein a etaleert Eras Ah 
Rabbits, why they are lat kotweei their shoulders and why 
tharrsdornóteaf: ment ses. ee niee al rieneke a itnle ne ‚174 
Raids 15 sqq., 21 sqg.. 77, 79 sqn., SS sqq., 199 sci, 211 sq. 
Recogmizing one's father by hiting him... 164 sq 


Red-hend, a man who killed his wives, and was killed him- 
self by a voung man turned into n woman... 123 sqq., 247 
Reversing the truth a custom of the Braves’ society... 40 ag. 
Revival by magie. 111, 143 sq, 148, 150, 155 sq, 160, 189 
Roek raïsing: a chuld. … ee eter eee denn AE Ellen A 153 
Varhaud. der Kon, Akad. vr, Wetensch, (Nieuwe Reeks) Ul, XIII NK, 4, rl 
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Roek receives an robe as a present from the Old Man, and 
pursues him, when he takes it back, but is blown into 


pieces by might-hawks… . „oon eeen ere orn KST SEG. 
Rolling. rock mashing everything ...............….… IRS sj. 
Roots used as food. anr nee nes 10, 88 
Ropes: how they: ‚were mads 5... arn, … 6, 69; 71 
Rotten-willow-wood, a local name... verre enn 15 
Round-cut-scabby-robe, a young man, who lived among the 

DEaVERS rn eeen lonneke tat 12 sqq., 85 sqq. 
Roand ASN ren eenen wieke eel en Oee NR 
Runmùg-wolf, a Peigan. se anar amen ven de nine SUY 
Saerifices given to the Sun-dancer... eed: 71 
nl Ae Meene Ae earned arcen 214 
Sand-hills, zee Big Gand: hills. 
MOURN az ern tn aeta a et neme anal oefe „18, 30, 88 


Sealping first started hy Round-cut-scubby-robe 10 sqy., SS sq. 
Scar-face, a voung man, who is sail to huve introduced the 


medicine-lodge among the Peigans see UL sq. 
ee EN AE Aran 230 sr, 242 sq. 
Serspeleg-UAnce wer son lees ene Wat ld reld adat See ARA 
Separate lodies built for women in ahildhed ene seri rn Kim; 
Seven-persons, a local name... wer RT ks DE D 
Seven Stars... mn B elast te L01 stij, 247 
Benille A Sr arne en A vamenteen nenrt edenen AO 
Shorteribs, a woman-killing man without legs, killed bv Bellv- 

fat's father... rin aen ne aenrefk otter eee sheet 152 «4. 
EDA zt UU ee rs En Ie 144, 106, U. 177, 180, 247 
SIOUX Oe re HE EI 21 Ll zog. 
Slbar- walking. . 4, elen Ar AMEAN Ne: a ol eene teen 230 
Small Sweetgrrass hills oo aero oil eee AIS E Ì 
Smoking, see Tobacco. 
KOEN ve tn neede wine rele te ei radar dre lets ein „…… 88 aq. 
Snake-people-woman, a Peigan woman... 221 zij. 
Snawblindness, superstitions about, aen OB, ad 
Bomebies: ats lS aal ata ate. RE ee le 19, 43 sqú., 


Soldiers, see Catchers. 
Songs 16 sq, 19, 23, 29, 31, 32, 41, 60, S9, Ol sq, 94 sq, 99, 
184 sq. 210, 232 
Spring-bird nsing an antler as a bow, and n pine-tree as an 
ürrow, fooling the-Old Man... …. vei 183 sag. 
Spring-birds juggling with their eves, een by the Old 


Las 
- 
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Man, who loses his eyes by at... eere 195 sn. 
on NNS. bre delden wite Wte eve oat esn 
Mary's lake, ; „ass oren senen NE en end U 
ns: Re crt B Br SEINE ED EN 37 
Stuck-behind-chief, afterwards called Belly-fat…. ‚…..…. 158 sig. 
Smieide eener th Ae Alte ATA EE 302 sq. 
BE velde Kater aen Eend elen Altin en Lest ers 
Sun, Moou, and Morning-star give songs to un owner of 
heuver-rolls. . AE dre eri Pe Arid rn en KS Oh 
Ee Oe lv an eres eere 68 sqq. 
Sweat-lodges.…,: „o.a eneen eee 29. 69, ST sq, LAS sq. 
Sweet-roots, a local name... oen an een 82 
Taboo transgressed by the Old Man 170 sj, 183 sq, 155, 
192, 196 
Tails, name of u society... be br ere nr Abroad 40E 
Fanning, see Butfalo-hides, 
Tatsey, John, Joseph's eldest boy... V, 220 sqq. 
Tatsey, Joseph, interpreter... vee IM sqq, 220: 84. 
Weasing old women by burning their dresses... 208 sj. 
Teasing women by spoiling their water-bags., cre deal 
Thunder and lightning caused by the huuder-bird Er . 65 sq. 
Thunder pitying a man..-s-sseenenennn Ten AL 
Heist Wen AE A ide ara valde 
Tobacco... 7, 14, 16, ER 21, AT, 61, 157, 215, 228, 240 
TPortures intheted, by ihemselses or by others, on the relations 
of somebody killed. „rsr eenen eee 31 
Trading with the whites... À, 12 sqa.. 211 sq, 229, 236 


Pransformation of beavers into persons.......-.-7. 35, 93 sqq. 
V'rausformation of a beaverskin into a klink cut by beavers. 80 


Transformation of a bird into a star.........…e.v..…..r… 112 
Transformation of a buy into a bug... _ l08 
Transformation of boys into stars .......... ILL sq, HIS, 199 
Transformation of buflnloes into rocks... Jus eld 8q. 
Transformation of buffalo-chips into buffaloes „168: 
Transformation of a ghost into a rock... eertse ln sE 0 
Transformation of a girl into a bear... 105 zqg. 
Transformation of a man into a log... arseen LD4 
H'ransformation of wm into a wolf... 117 sqq. 
Pransformation of the Old Man into a buffalo-calf..…. . 186 
Transformation of the Old Man imto a pine-tree .……........ Li 
T'ransforimation of the Old Man into a puppy... 15 
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5 
Transformation of a rock mmto a big frog... 217 
Transformation of stones into buffaloes 13 
| Lransformation of wolves &c, into young men... 120 sqg. 
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PREFACE. 


I'he student of Chinese and Japanese religion and folklore 
soon discovers the mighty influence of Indian thought upon the 
Far-Eastern mind. Buddhism introduced a great number af Indian, 
got especially Buddhist, conception: and legends, clad in a Bud- 
dhist garb, into the eastern countries. In China Taaism was 
ready to. gratefully take up these foreign elements which in 
miny respects resembled its own ideas or were of the same 
nature. In this way the store of ancient Chinese legends was 
not only largely enriched, but they were also mixed up with the 
Indian fables. The same process took place in Japan, wien 
Buddhism, after having conquered Korea, in the sixth century 
of “our era reached Dai Nippon's shores, Betore à hundred years 
had. elâpsed the Japanese mind got imbued with foreign ideas, 
partly Chinese, partly Indian. To the mixture of these two 
elements a third one, cousisting of the original Japanese concep- 
tions, was added, and a very intricate complex was formed. 
Whoever studies the Japanese legends has the difficult task of 
wnalysing this complex into its parts, 

No mythical creature is more familiar to Far-Eastern art and 
literature than the dragon. It is interesting to observe how in 
Japan three different kinds of dragons, originating from India, 
China and Japan, are to be fouud side by side. To the snper- 
ficial observer they all belong to one and the same class of rain 
bestowing, thunder and storm arousing gods of the water, but 
a careful examination teaches us that they are different from 
each other. 

The Indian serpent-shaped Naga was identified in China with 
the four-legged Chinese dragon, because hoth were divine inhabi- 
tants of seas and rivers, and givers of rain. It is no wonder that 
the Japanese in this blending of Chimese and Indian ideas recog- 
nized their own serpent or dragon-shaped gods of rivers and 
mountains, to whom they used to pray for rain in times of 
drought. Thus the ancient legends of three countries were com- 
bined, and features of the one were used to adorn the other. 
In order to throw tight upon these facts we must examine the 
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Buddhist ideas concerning the Nögas which came from India to 
the East. Being not acquainted with the Sanscrit language, we 
have to refer to the works of European scholars and to trans- 
lations, in order to explam the western elements found in Chineze 
and Japanese dragon legends. This being our only aim with 
regard to the Nägas, we will deal with them only by way af 
introduction. 

In the First Book we have systematically arranged the most 
interesting quotations concermng the dragon in China, selected 
from the enormous number of passages on this divine animal 
found in Chinese literature from the remotest ages down to 
modern times. In order to give the original conceptions we did 
not quote the numerous poems on the dragon, because the latter, 
although based upon those coneeptions, enlarged them in their 
own poetical way. The Second Book treats of the dragon in 
Japan, considered in the light of the facts given by the Introduc- 
tion and Book T. 

l avail myself of this opportunity to express my hearty thanks 
to Professor De Groor, whose kind assistance enabled me to 
largely extend the Chinese part of this paper. Not only was his 
very rich and interesting library at my disposal, but he himself 
was an invaluable guide to me through the labyrinth of many 
a difficult Chinese passage. Moreover, from the very bezinning 
his splendid works, especially the Meligious System of China, 
formed the basis of my studies in Chinese and Japanese religion 
and folklore. 

Ï also tender my best thanks to Professor Sperren, who with 
great kindness gave me most valuable information concerning 
the Nägas, and to Miss B. Scnmior, who kindly put her know- 
ledge and time at my disposal in undertaking the weary labour 
of perusing the manuscript and correcting its language. 


Teide M. W. pe Visser. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


THE NÄGA IN BUDDHISM, WITH REGARD TO HIS IDENTIPICATION WITH 
THE CHINESE DRAGON, 


S 1, The Naga according to European scholars. 


In order to learn the Buddhist conceptions on the Naga s nature, 
and the reasons why the Chinese identified this serpent with 
their four-legged dragon, we have to consult the works of some 
authorities on Buddhism: Kens, Haupr, GrünwepeL and others. 
For the Näga, koown in the Far East, is clad m a Buddhist garb, 
and the legends about him which became popular in China and 
Japan were all imbued with Buddhism. Kran, in his History of 
Indian Buldhism*, states that the Nagas oecupy the eighth rank 
in-the system of the world, after the Buddhas, Pratyekabuddhas, 
Arhats, Devas, Brahmas, Gandharvas and Garudas, and betore 
the Yakshas, Kumbhandas (goblins), Asuras (demons), Raksasas 
(giants), Pretas (ghosts, spectres) and the inhabitants of hell. 
“They are water spirits, represented as a rule in human shapes, 
with a crown of serpents on their heads”. And in his Manual 
of Indian Buddhism* we read that they are =snake-like bemgs, 
resembling clouds”. As to the enumeration of the beings, this 15 
different in some other texts, as we learn from a note in the 
same Manual’, In the initial phrase of all the Avadanas 
Buddha is said to be worshipped by men, Devas, Nügas, 
Yakshas, Asuras, Garudas, Kinnaras and Mahoragas ". These are, 
however, not exactly the “Eight classes” often mentioned in Chi- 
nese and Japanese Buddhist works. These are Devas, Nägas, 
Yakshas, Gandharvas, Asuras, Garudas, Kinnaras and Mahoragas '. 


1 Histoire du Houddhiame dans U'Inde, Annales du Musie Guimet, Bibl. d'études, 
X et XL, Vol. IL, p. 310 (295). ap, 50 seg. 3 P, 60, note 1. 

4 Los Feen, Avadana-getakd, Annales du Musie Goimet XVIII, p. 2 | 
— 5 The phrase “Devas, Nagas and (the remaining of the) eight classes" ( En HE A 
| Hb) is werv often found in the Chinese cütras. Enkiss (Chinese Buddhism, p. 217) 
save: “Hoings inferior to the Devas are called calleetively tho “Eight classes"'. Thie is 
a mistake, for, us EiTEL (Sanser,-Chin. diet. &. v. Nago, p. 103) rightly explains, the 

Verh. Kon. Akad. v. Wetensch. (Afd, Letterk.) NR. DL XIU, N° 2, 1 


RE Tan 


Harvr's Manual of Buddhism" gives the following details con- 
cerning the Nagas. “The Nagas reside in the loka (world) under 
the Trikata rocks that support Meru, and in the waters of the 
world of men. They have the shape of the spectacle-snake, with 
the extended hood (coluber näga); but many actions are attri- 
buted to them that can only be done by one possessing the 
human form. They are demi-gods, and have many enjoyments; 
and they are usually represented as being favourable to Buddha and 
his adherents; but when their wrath is roused, their opposition is 
of a formidable character”. With regard to Mount Mern Harpr 
says: “The summit is the abode of Sekra (Cakra), the regent or 
chief of the dewaloka called Tawutisa (Trävastrimgat); and around 
it are four mansions, 5000 vojanas in size, inhabited by nägas, 
garundas, khumbandas, and yakas'?, In describing the dewa- 
lokas he says: “The palace of Virmpäksha is on the west. His 


Deras also belong to the Eight classes, But according to Erret, the ancient Chinese 
phrase speaks of “Niügas, Devas and (others of) the eight clnsses GE Kk A Hi) I 
never found them enumerated in this order in the Chineze sütras, for the Devas wers 
always placed before the Nagas. Moreover, in the jEtakas and avadänas the Devas 
always precedo the Nügas in the often rrpeated order of beings. In the “SOtra on the 
original vow of the Bodhisattva Kshitigarbha"' (NaxiTe Catalogue, nr 4003, translated 
from Sanserit into Chinese at the end of the seventh century), p. 25, the terms 


K HE AL pit. “Devas, Nagar, Demons and Spirits”, and Fe HE JL BK, “Dovas 
Nägas, and (the remaining of) the Eight Classes", are met side by side. 1 often. found 
the phrase Tearyù hachibu in Japanese works, This is, of course, the logical order, na 
the Devas are of higher rank in the system af tlie world than the Nojmie ant there- 
fore ought to be mentioned before the latter, The fact that the Deens belang to the 
eight classes is stated in the Ta-Ming san-tsang fah shu, “Numbers (íe. mumerical 
terms and plirases) of the Law of the Fripitaka, collected under the Great Ming dynasty” 
(Nans, nr 1621), Ch. 33, p. 13 rg, & v‚ A Eh. where they arp enumerated as 
Devas, Nügns, Yakshas, Gandbarvas, Asuras, Garuilas, Kinnaras and Mahoragas, 

There is, however, a second pliraar, namely “Men, Devas and (the remaining af) the 
Eight Classes”, | EN PS A € which we find in the Snträlemküre castra (NaNI5, 
ur 1182, Great Japanese Trip. of Leiden, Ch. X, p. da and b), in two passages where the 
Buddhas Cakyamuni and Maitreya are sald to honour Mahükäcvapa “before men, Devts 
and (the remaining af) the eight cinsses . Honen (Suútralamkara, ur ab, mp. 278 se.) 
translates: “Les huit classes des Devas”, but the Devas are not divide into eissht 
cnsses and the character A (men) belongs, of course, to the sama sentence and mot to 
the preceding one. Men precade Devas when the different beings are enumeratod. and 
the initial plirase of the Avadänas gives ue their names: Men, Devas, Nügas, Yakshas, 
Asnres, Garudas, Kinnarse and Mahoragas (ef, also Honen, Il, pp. 462 seg. Cn AVANNES 
Cim cents contes et apologues ertraits du Tripitaka chinats (1040), Vol. HT, p. 61. 

IF the former phrase actually is found sometimes in ancient Chinese books in ‘(he 
wrong fori given by Epkass, tho Nagas being placed before the Deras (L think 1 saw 
it once also in a Japanese work’, this mistake must have risen from blending the for- 
mer phrase with the latter, which mentions (le Devas in the second place. | 

1P. 44 ap, is. | 
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attendants are the Nagns, a kela-laksha in number, who have 
red garments, hold a sword and shield of coral, and are mounted 
on red horses” ', 

Grünweper ®) states that the attributes of this Virüpäksha, one 
of the four lokapälas or Guardians vof the World, also called 
the “Four Great Kings” (Caturmahartjas), are a caitya (a sanc- 
tuary) or a jewel in the form of a caitya in the right, and à 
serpent in the left hand. 

Before Gantama's attainment of Buddhahood a Näga king, 
Kala by name, became aware of the approaching event by the 
sound the Bodhisattva's golden vessel produced when strikmg 
against the vessels of the three Jast Buddhas in Krla's abode. 
For they all had, like Siddhartha, Huug their golden bowls into 
the river, 

As we shall see below, the Näga king Mucilinda, who lived 
the lake of this name, by his coils and hoods sheltered the 
Lord from wind and rain for seven days. The Indian artists often 
represented the Buddha sitting under Mucilinda's extended hoods. 

Not always, however, were the Naga kings s0 fall of reverence 
towards the Buddha; but in the end, of course, even the most 
obstinate one was converted. Nandopauanda, e. ., tried to prevent 
the Lord's return from the Tushita heaven to the earth, but was 
conquered by Maudgalyäyana in the shape of a Garuda, and 
was then instructed by the Buddha himself“, When the Master 
had delivered a sütra in one of the heavenly paradises, the Devas 
and Nüägas came forward and said: “We will heneeforth protect 
correct doetrine"*. After Buddha's death the Naga kings struggled 
with the kings of the Devas and eight kings of India to obtain 
a share in Buddha’s relies®, and got one third, and Ashoka gave 
Nanda a hair of Buddha's moustaches, while he threatened to 
destroy his kingdom if he refused. Nanda erected a pagoda of 
rock erystal for it on Mount Sumeru'. 

According to Northern Buddhism Nagarjuna (+ 150 A.D), the 
founder of the Mahäyüna doctrine, was instructed by Niägas in 
the sea, who showed him uuknown books and gave him his 
most important work, tbe Prajùä päramitä, with which he returned 


iP. 24, 

9 Mythologie des Buddhianus in Tibet und der Mongoler, p. 181, 

B Kens, Manual, p. 10; Hit, du Bouddhisme dane UInde, Vol, Ip. 70 (64) (there 
he is enlled “rof du monde souterrain”). 

A Hanny, LL, pp. 302 zog. 

5 Eouiss, Ll, p. 49, 6 Eoraxs, LL, p- 38. 

7 Ibiderm, p. 50. 
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to India, For this reason his name, originally Arjuna, was changed 
into Nagarjuna ', and he is represented in art with seven Nügas 
over his head * 

The Mahäynna school knows a long list of Naga kings, among 
whom the eight so-called “Great Niga kings” are the following: - 
Nanda (called Nagarzja, the “King of the Nügas”), Upananda, 
Sügara, Vaäsuki, Takshaka, Balavan, Anavatapta and Utpala® 
These eight are often mentioned in Chinese and Japanese legends 
as “the eight Dragon-kings’, A HÉ FF, and were said to have 
been among Bnuddha's audience, with their retinues, while he 
delivered the instructions contained in the “Sotra of the Lotus 
of the Good Law” (Saddharma Pundarika sutra, Hokkekyo, $ 
KK) 

The Nagas are divided into four castes, just hike men, and 
form whole states. “They are”, says Gaörwener %, “the Lords of 
the Earth more than any one else, and send, when having been 
insulted, drought, bad crops, diseases and pestilence among 
mankind”, 

With regard to the Nügas in Indian art we have an excellent 
guide in Grünwepen's Buddhistische Kunst in Indien. After having 
stated that the Vedas not yet mention them", but that they 
belong to the Indian popular belief, extended afterwards by the 
official brahmanie religion, he further remarks that they often 
penetrated in human shape into the Master's neighbourhood and 
even tried to be taken up among his followers, as we see on a 
reltef of Gandhara (p. 102, Fig. 47; the Naga's trne shape was 
detected in his sleep). For this reason one of the questions put, 
even to-day, to those who wish to be taken up into the Order 
is: “Are you perhaps a Nagat” There are three ways in which 
the Indian Buddhist art has represented the Nägas. First: fully 
human, on the head an Uraeus-like snake, coming out of the 


{ Translated into Laurng-ahu, HE Bit. or Dragon-tree; ef. Enxiss, p. 230: Erreu, 
Ll, p- 403. We find the name Nagarjuna in the Kathdsaritsägara, Ch. XLI, Tawner's 
translation, Vol. 1, p. 376: a minister, “who koew the oee of all drugs and by making 
an elixir rendored himself and king Chirayus (Long-lived) free from old-age, 5 lang: 
lived", | 5 

2 Geoxweort, Ll, pp. 30 seqq, p. 46. 

a Guöxweoer, IL, pp. 190 zeg. 

4 Haupy, LL, p. 215, 

5 hl. Pp. Ii. 

6 CL L. von Somgorven, Andiens Literatur wnd Cultur (1887) pff erat 

d À af ee hp. 377: “Im Rieved 
sind dieselben (die Schlangengötter) ganz unbekannt, in Yajurveda aber finden arlie 
reits Anvufung und Verebrung verschiedener Schlangen”, | min 
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neck and often provided with several heads, This form has been 
taken up in Tibet, China and Japan . Secondly: common ser- 
pents, and thirdly: a combination of both, i.e. snakes of which 
the upper part of the body looks human, suake’s heads appearing 
sbove their human heads; the lower part of the body entirely 
snake-like*, The first mentioned shape is to be seen in Fig. à 
(p. 29), a relief representing Nagas worshipping a small stúpa 
on a throne, and in Fig. 103 (p. 103), where a Garuda in the 
shape of an enormous eagle is flying upwards with a Nag: (Näga 
woman) in his claws, and biting the long snake which comes 
out of the womau’s neck. A pillar figure of the stapa of Bharhut 
represents Cakraväka, the Näga king, standing on a rock in the 
water, with five snake's heads in his neck, while snakes are 
visible in holes of the rock”. Once, when Nigas appeared betore 
Buddha in order to listen to his words, he ordered Vajrapäni to 
protect them against the attacks of their enemies, the Garudas. 
An Indian relief shows us these Nägas, the Naga king Elapatra 


and his consort, standing im the water, with snakes upon 


their heads, and worshipping Buddha, while in the background 
Vajrapani is brandisbing his sceptre against the expected Garudas. 
This Vajrapägi's main function is, according to GrüNwepeL, to 
give rain, and as a raingod he is the protector of the ramt giving 
snake-gods, the Nagas '. 

Fovcener's very interesting paper on the Great Miracle of the 
Buddha at Qrävasti® repeately mentious the Naga kings Nanda 
and Upananda, represeuted at the base of the Buddha's lotus 
seat. At the request of King Prasenajit the Buddha wrought 
two miracles: walking through the air in different attitudes he 
alternately emitted flames and waves from the upper or lower 
part of his body, and, secondly, he preached the Law after having 
multiplied himself ‘nnumerable times, up to the sky and in all 
directions. According to the Dirgavadana the Buddha, after having 
completed the first miracle, conceived a wordly idea, which was 
immediately executed by the gods. Brahma and Qakra placed 
themselves at the Buddha's right and left side, and the Nöga 


4 Cf, p. 144, Fig. 57, & Japanese picture, after Chinese model, representing Buddha 's 
Nirvana. Among the lamenting creatures, which gurround the Master's body, also Naga 
kings with snakes above their heads are to be seen. | | 

3 Cf. Grüsweoer, Myth. des Hudehismus in Tibet und der Mongolei, p. 89, Fig, 78. 

3 Grünweper, Buddh. in Tibet und der Mongolei, p. 15. 

A Ll, p. 160. 

5 Fovonen, Le grond miracle d 
Tome XIII, pp. 178. 


u Buddha à ('ravaati, Journal Aziatique, Série X, 
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kings Nanda and Upananda (who were said so have bathed the 
new-born Buddha and to have played a part in many episodes 
of his life) created an enormous, magnificent lotus upon which 
the Master sat down. Then the Buddha by means of his magie 
power created a great number of Buddhas, seated on lotuses or 
standing, walking, lying, over his head, up to the highest heavens, 
and on all sides. This scene is recognized by Fovonrr on several 
Indian monuments. Often the two Naga kings are seen under or 
on both sides of the lotus created by themselves. They are 
represented supporting the lotus in a kneeling attitude, entirely 
human but with five serpents over their heads ', or with human 
upper bodies and scaly serpent tails *, 

In the Jätakas the Nügas are always described as enormous ser- 
pents; sometimes, however, they appear in later Indian (úi. e. Graeco- 
Buddhist) art as real dragons, although with the upper part of 
the body human. So we see them on a relief from Gandhärn 5 
worshipping Buddha's almsbowl, in the shape of big water-dragons, 
scaled and winged, with two horse-legs, the upper part of the 
body human. Most remarkable is a picture * which represents 
Garudas fighting with Nägas before the preaching saint Subhati. 
The Nüägas are depicted there in all their three forms: common 
snakes, guarding jewels; human beings with four snakes in their 
necks; and winged sea-dragons, the upper part of the body 
human, bat with a horned, ox-like head, the lower part of the 
body that of a coiling dragon. Here we find a link between the 
snake of ancient India and the four-legged Chinese dragon. 


5 2 The Naga according to some translated B 





After having referred to European scholars with respect to the 
Naga in Buddhism, we may compare their results with some 
translated Indian texts. Being not aequainted with the Sanserit 
language, we thankfully make use of these translations OPENT 
to illustrate the Buddhist dragon tales of China and Japan; for, 
as Ì stated already in the Preface, this is the only aim of this 
Introduction. 

Professor Cowein's” translation of the dJataka, the canonical 

1 Pp. 10, 48 seg, fig. 3, a scolpture of the rock-temples of Ajanta: ef. pp. 64 ze 
li. 44; pp. 74 seg, Mg- 16, with two Nägis; pp. 58 seq, np. g, Pr S4 sen, 

2 P. 56 seg, fg. 7 (sculpture from Magadha). 

4 GRONWeEDel, Huddh. Kunst in Indien, p. 20, fie 410. 

4 GuOnweoer, Buddh. in Tibet und der Mongolei, P- 180, fe. 460 

5 “Tho Jätaka”, Cambridge 1805— 1007, mist 
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Pali text, made up of those marvellous stories of the Buddha'’s 
former births, told by himself, contains seven tales which are 
vivid pictures of the great magie power of the Nägas, especully 
of “their kings, of the spleudour of. their palaces, and, on the 
other hand, of their helplessness against their deadly enemies, the 
Garudas'. The Nägas are semi-divine serpents which very often 
assume human shapes and whose kings live with their retinues 
in the utmost luxury in their magnificent abodes at the bottom 
of the sea or in rivers,or lakes. When leaving the Naga world 
they are in constant danger of being grasped and killed by the 
gigantie semi-divine birds, the Garudas, which also change them- 
selves into men“. Buddhism has, in its usual way, declared both 
Nägas and Garudas, mighty figures of the Hindu world af gods 
and demons, to be the obedient servants of Buddhas, Bodhisattvas 
and saints, aud to have an opén Ear for their teachings *. In the 
same way Northern Buddhism adopted the gods of the countries 
where it introduced itself and made them protectors of its doetrine 
instead of its antagonists. 

Sometimes * we read that the Buddha, in a previous existence, 
succeeded in reconciling even such bitter enemies as a Näma 
and a Garuda king. He himself was sometimes born as a mighty 
Naga king. Thus he reigned as King Campeyya in his sjewelled 
pavillion” in the river Campä sas King Samkhapäla in the lake 
of this name“, and as King Bharidatta in the sacred river 
Yamung', In all these three cases he desired to be reborn in 
the world of men, and in order to attain this aim left his pnlace 
on fastdays and lay down on the top of au ant heap, observing 
the fast and offering his magnificent snake body to the passers-by. 


1 Vol, ME, p. 40, Book II, nr 154, tho Uraga-Jätaka; Vol. tT, p. 174, Book VI, nr 
Jab, the Kliaraputta-Jataka; Vol. IV, p. 281, Book XV, nr 500, the Campeyya-Jätaka ; 
Vol, V‚ p. 42, Baak XVI, nr 518, {he Pandara-Jätake; Vol. V, pp. 84, Book XVI, nr 
524, the Sarhklapäla-Jitaka; Vol. VI, p. 80, Book XXII, nr 543, the Bhüridatta-Jitaka; 
and Vol. VI, p. 129, Book XXII, nr 545, the Vidhurapandita-Jataka. 

9 In Japan these birds have been identified with the Tengu; comp. MY treaties an 
the Tengu, Transactions of the Asiatic Soclety of Japan, Vol, XXXVI, Part. II, 
pp. 2508, 

3 Cf, CHavaNsEs, Contes el apologues, nt 443 (Vol. TE, p. 288), where a Garuda does 
not grasp u Nüga who has fled into the house of an mecetic on & small island in the 
sens ef; Vol. UI, p. 82, where a wicked Naga king te forced by an Arbat to 50 AWT, 
and Vol. Il, nr 454, p. 423, where the Buddha couverts & VOEY evil Naga, whom innu- 
meratile Arkata could not convert. 

4 Val. 1, p. 10, or 154. 

5 Vol, IV, 281, Book XV, nr 506. 

6 Vol, V‚ p. 84, Book XVII, nr 524 

T Vol. VL, pp. 30—113, Book XXII, nr 54. 
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Patiently he underwent the most terrible tortures, without using 
his enormous power against the puny rogues who caused him 
so much pain. As Samkhapäla he was freed by a passing mer- 
chant, whom he thereupon treated as a guest in his palace for 
a whole year, and who afterwards became an ascetic. In the two 
other cases, however, he fell into the hands of a snake-chammer, 
who by means of magical herbs, which he spit upon him, and 
by virtue of the “charm which commands all things of sense”, 
_ as well as by squeezing and crushing, weakened the royal snake, 
and putting him in his basket carried him off to villages and 
towns, where he made him dance before the publie, In both 
legends the Bodhisattva is just performing before the King of 
Benares, when he is released on account of the appearance of 
another Näga, Sumanö, his queen, or Sudassana, his brother ', 
In the shape of a Garnda-king we find the Bodhisattva in 
another tale ®, where he finds out the secret way by which the 
Nügas often succeed in conquering and killing the Garudas, 
namely by swallowing big stones and thus making themselves 
so heavy that their assailants, striving to lift them up, drop 
down dead in the midst of the stream of water, flowing out of 
the Naga's widely opened mouths. Pandara, a Naga king, was 
foolish enough to trust an ascetic, whom both he and the Garuda 
used to visit and honour, and told him at his repeated request 
the valuable secret of the Naga tribe, The treacherous ascetie 
revealed it at once to the Bodhisattva, who now succeeded in 
capturing Pandara himself by seizing him by the tail and holding 
him upside down, so that he disgorged the stones he had swallowed 
and was an easy prey. Moved by Pandara's lamentatious 
however, he released him and they became friends, whereupon 
they went together to the perfidious ascetic. The Niüga king 
caused this fellow’'s head to split into seven pieces and the EA 
himself to hbe swallowed by the earth and to be reborn in the 
Avtei hell. Tse 
In the Kharaputta-jätaka® we read about a N m 8 
was nearly killed by boys, when seeking food on eat ee 
saved out of their hands by Senaka, king of Benares, We de 
not read what made the mighty Niüga so powerless against those 
children; for there was apparently no question of lasting as in 


1 A similar tale is to be found in Cnavanness Centen el ernali, | 
Tripifaka chinois, Vol. 1, pp, 189 sqq., ar 50, Spologues extraits du 

2 Vol. V‚, pp. 42 zend, Book XVI, nr 518, 

3 Vol. IL, p. 174, Book VI, nr 386, 
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the above mentioned legends of the Bodhisattva. He went back 
to the Näga world and from there brought many jewels as a 
present to the King, at the same time appointing one of his 
numberless Naga girls to be near the King and to protect him. 
He gave him also a charm by means of which he would always 
be able to find the girl, if he did not see her, and afterwards 
presented him with another charm, giving knowledge of all 
sounds, so that he understood the voices even of ants'. So we 
find the Naga king not only in the possession of numberless 
jewels and beautiful girls, but also of mighty charms, bestowing 
supernatural vision and hearing. The palaces of the Näga kings 
are always described as extremely splendid, abounding with gold 
and silver and precious stones, and the Naga women, when 
appearing in buman shape, were beautiful beyond description, 
But the whole race was terribly quiek-tempered, which made 
them, considering their deadly poison and their great magie 
power, very dangerous creatures 2 Even the breath of their 
nostrils was snfficient to kill a man, as We read in the above 
mentioned Kharaputta-jätaka, where the Naga king, angry be- 
cause the girl whom he had appointed to protect King Senaka, 
came back to the Näga world, falsely complaining that the King 
had struck her because she did not do his bidding, at once sent 
four Naga vyouths to destroy Senaka in his bedroom by the 
breath of their nostrils. 

Often we find stories of men staying «ns gueste in some Naga 
king's. palace and enjoying all its luxury, sometimes for seven 
days®, sometimes even for a whole year *, The most interesting 
of all the Näga tales is the Bharidatta-jätaka ®. We read there 
about “the Näga world beneath the ocean!’ ®, and about the Nüga 
palace “beneath the ramunä's saered stream" *, but at the same 
time the Näga maidens, frightened by the Álambäyana spell, a 
serpent spell obtained from a Garuda-king“, “sank into the 
earth’, and the “jewel of luck’"”, which “grants all desires" E 
when falling on the ground “went through it and was lost in 


a king to understand all animals. 

2 Vol. VI, p. 82, Book XXII, nr 543. 

3 Vol. IV, p. 281, Book XV, ur BOG, 

4 Vol. V, p. 84, Book XVII, nr ne4. In nrs 
Apologues (Vol. TI, p. 358, Vol. IL, P- RT) an 
palace of a Niüga king, where he receives food. 

5 Vol. VI, pp. 80—113, Book XXI, nr 544 

6 P. 80, 7 P. 107, 8 Pp. 03, 95. 

DP. ot. 10 P. 04. 


O4 and 207 of CHAVANNES Conles el 
Arhat daity (lies with his bed to the 


A In nr 142 of Cravaxses' Contes el Apologues (Vol. IL, Pp. get) a Naga king causes 
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the Näga world”! So we see that whatever belongs to that 
world can disappear into the earth and needs not enter the 
water, because both are the Nägas' domain“, The “jewel which 

grants all desires”, which was guarded by the Näga maidens 
but forgotten in their terror for the Garuda spell, is nothing but 
the *Nyoî hoju”, dn # PF Ef, mentioned in the Chinese and 
Japanese legends. The same story teaches us that children of 
men and Nûgi (Näga women) are “of a watery nature", and 
cannot stand sunshine or wind, but are happiest when playing 
in the water ?, 

So far the Jätakas of Coweru's edition. It is a strange fact 
that in all these tales no mention is made of the Näga's nature 
of god of clouds and rain, although this is the main reason why 
the Chinese identified him with their dragon. In the levends, 
translated from the Chinese Tripitaka by Craavannes *, however, 
so much stress is laid on the rain giving capacity of the Naga, 
that we need not doubt as to its predominance in Northern 
Buddhism. 

From the Zalita wistara* we learn that in tbe fifth week after 
reaching perfect Enlightenment the Buddha Swent to lake Muci- 
linda, and the Naga king of the same name, who resided there, 
came out of the water and with his coils and hoods shielded 
the Lord from the rain for seven days, whereafter hie assumed 
the shape of a youth and worshipped the Great Being. In the 
Mahävagga® the name of the lake and the Naga king is Muca- 
linda, and “in order to proteet the Lord against the cold and 
the humidity, he seven times surrounded him with his coils and 
extended his hood over him”. According to Haror* “in the sixth 
week, he went to the lake Muchalinda, where he remained at 


iP... 

2 CE Hanor, Manual of Buddhism, p. 163, where king Bimbistra, hearing that 
u mysterious belg (the Bodhisuttva) was zeen, is said to have ordered his courtiers to 
watch him when he should leave the town. “If he he n demon, he will vaniah; if he 
be a deva, he will ascend into the sky; if a Nüga, he will descend into the earth”, 

a PP. 82. 

& Cinq cents contes et apologues extraits du Tripitaka chinois (4040). 

a Ch. XXII; CuavAKKes also refers to the Yoga stra, Sect, TIL, 48, 49 an d 40: cf. 
Krk, Manual of Indian Buddhism, pp, 21 seg; OrLpennena, Budha, p. 136. se 
painting and sculpture the Buddha is freqnentiv sitting under tho extended hair 
tie NEga (Hanpt, Mandel of Buddhtam, p. 182; Gaönwene, Mythologie des Bisddthie. 
ius in Tibet und der Mongolei, p. 110, Fig. 87 and 88), 

6 1, 3, quoted by Kens, Histoire du Bourddhisme dans Finde, Annales du Muste 
Guimet X et XII, Vol. fl, p. B (78). 

7 Manual of Huddhinn, p. 182, 
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the foot of a midella tree, At that time rain began to fall, 
which continued for seven days, without intermission, in all the 
four continents. The nöga Muchalinda having ascended to the 
surface of the lake, saw the darkness prodnced by the storm, 
and in order to shelter Budha from the rain and wind, and 
protect him from flies, mosquitoes, and other insects, he spread 
over him his extended hood, which served the purpose of a canopy . 

It is highly interesting to compare with these passages the 
version of the same legend, found in the Chinese Tripitaka |. 
There he is said to have gone to Mucilinda’s river (not lake) 
immediately after having reached Enlightenment. While be was 
sitting under a tree, his brilliant light penetrated into the Naga's 
palace, just as in former times his three predecessors of this kalpa 
had spread their light, sitting on the same spot. The Naga, delighted 
to see the new Buddha's light, arose from the water, and, sur- 
rounding the Lord with seven coils, covered him with his seven 
heads (not hoods). “The Näga, delighted, caused wind and rain for 
seven days and nights” *, All that time the Lord sat motionless, 
protected by the royal snake, the first of all animals to be con- 
verted. This legend is to be found in the Zuh-tu tsih king, * nr 
143 of Nass0's Catalogue, translated by Sexa-uwur', who died 
A.D. 2505, 

The same work contains many jatakas, in which the Nagas are 
frequently mentioned, sometimes in company with akra, Brahma, 
the four devarijas and the gods of the earth“. One day, when 
the Bodhisattva and Ananda were Nägas in order to complete 

4 Cuavanses, 1.l, Vol. 1, Ch. VL p. qî5 sqq, nr 7û; Tokyo ed. of the Tripiteka 
(1880—1885), VI, 5, pp. 82 sq; great Japan. pd, in Leiden and in the India Oiice, 
Ch, VL, pp. 15 qa. 

pl HE B 1E EL ti 5 H KK 4 ‚ Cnavaxses translates: “pour s'amuser, 
le nägau déchaina le vent et la pluie”. Ì should prefer: “The Naga, delighted, caused 
wind and rain", He was delighted because he could shelter the Lord from the wind 
and rain caused by himself, le dit mot think of amusing himself. But the main point 
of the question is the Met that the Näga in this version Is said to have caused the 
wind amd the rain himself, while the other versions only state that there was wind 
and riin. 

d en jE ii EK. “Collected zsütras oft theeix Paramitäs . Oua vaNses first thought 
(hat these sûtras had been collected by SEKO-HWEI himself (Val. 1, p. f, nete 1), buk 
afterwards fult inclined to believe that if ja a translation af one sunscrit text 
(Introd, p. HI). «fer dr. 

5 Nr 680 of Nas:0's Catalogue, partly translated by Bran under the title of *“Ho- 
mantie legend of Sikya Buddha”, does not contain this legend. 

‚_& Cf. CHavaxNes, Ll, Vol. 1, Chap. V, pp. 160 ej, nrs 43 and 44; Trip. VI, 5, P- 
69; great Jap, ed. of Leiden, nr 143, Ch. V, pp. 50, Ga. 


the expiation of their former evil deeds, “expanding their 
majestie spirit, they made heaven and earth shake; they raised the 
clouds and caused the rain to fall", And when Devadatta was a 
terrible Näga, “he expanded all his force; lightning and (under 
flashed and rattied"" * 

Fhe Afw tsah pigü king”, “Old (version of the) Samvyuktäva- 
dana sútra” (miscellaneous metaphors), translated in the third 
century A.D. by the same Sexa-uwor (Namso's Catalogue, nr. 1359) 
in some of its apologues mentions the Nagas as bringers of rain. 
Such a being by its rain made the dike, along which a grämanera 
carried his master's rice, so slippery that the man repeatedly 
tumbled down and dropped the rice into the mud. His master 
summoned the Näga, who in the shape of an old man prostrated 
himself before the Arhat and invited him to dine in his palace 
all the days of his life, The Arhat accepted this offer and daily 
flew with his bed to the Nüga's palace, after having entered 
abstract contemplation. But his pupil, anxious to know from 
where his master had got the splendid rice grains which he 
discovered in his almsbowl, hid himself under the bed and 
clinging to one of its feet arrived with the Arhat at the Näga's 
abade. The latter, his wife and the whole erowd of beautiful 
women respectfully salnted the Gramana and the crämanera, but 
the latter was warned by his master not to forget, that he, the 
Grämanera himself, was a must higher being than the Nüga, 
notwithstanding all the latter's treasures and beautiful women. 
“The Naga”, said he, “has to endure three kinds of sufferings: 
his delicious food turns into toads as soon as he takes it into 
his mouth; his beautiful women, as well as he himself, change 
into serpents when he tries to embrace them; on his back he 
has scales ving in a reverse direction, and when sand and 
pebbles enter between them, he suffers pains which pierce his 
heart. Therefore do not envy him". The pupil, however, did not 
answer; day and night he thought of the Naga and forgot to 
eat. He fell ill, died and was reborn as the Nüga's son, still more 
terrible than his father, but after death became a man again &, 
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Another time the Buddha's disciples are compared to a great 
Naga who liked to give rain to the earth, but, fearing that the 
latter might not be able to bear the weight of the water, 
decided to make the rain fall into the sea’. 

In the Teak pi-yù king“, a work from the Korean Tripitaka, 
not to be found in Nanso's Catalogue (tor ur 1368, which bears 
the same title, is a different work) we find the following Näga 
tales. A Näga ascended to the sky and caused abundant rains to 
fall: for the devas they brought the seven precious things, tor 
mankind fertilizing water, aud for the hungry demons a great 
fre which burned the whole of their bodies *, 

Another Näga who by means of & single drop of water could 
give rain to one or two or three kingdoms, nay to the whole 
Jambudvrpa, placed it in the greut sea that it might not dry up“. 

An exorcist of Nägas went with his piteher full of water to 
the pond of such a being aud by his magie formnlae surrounded 
the Naga with fire. As the water of the pitcher was the only 
refuge the serpent could find, it changed into a very small 
animal and entered the pitcher *. 

Here we see the Nügas not only as rain gods, but also as 
beings wholly dependent on the presence of water and much 
afraid of fire, just like the dragons in many Chinese and Japanese 
legends. | | 

With regard to the precious pearls in the possession of the 
Nägas as gods of the waters, we may mention a tale to be 
found in the Mo ho seng chi Hih® or “Discipline of the Maha- 
sämghikas'' (NANO, nr 1119), translated in 416 by BeopHaABHADRA 
and Fan-niex *, There we read about a Näga who wore a necklace 
of pearls, which he Iiked so much that he preferred it to his 
friendship towards a hermit. The latter, daily tortured hy the 
Näga's coils, wound around his body, succeeded in getting rid 


4 Ll, Vol. IL, nr 438, p. 410 (Trip. XIX, 7 P- 24). | 
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of him only by asking him for the precious necklace ', Also the 
Chinese dragons were said to have pearls at their throats. 

The Avadäna-cataka, a hundred legends translated from the 
Sanskrit by Los Freu* contain a few passages concerning the 
Nagas. The most important one is the 91* legend? where 
Suparni, the king of birds, is said to have seized from the ocean 
a little Näga, which after having been devoured was reborn as 
Subhati and by following the Buddha's teachings reached Arhatship. 
He remembered to have had five hundred rebirths among the 
Nägas on account of a long row of wicked thoughts in previous 
existences, Now he used his supernatural power to convert both 
Nagas and Garudas by protecting the former against five hundred 
Garudas and the latter against a gigantie Näga, which he caused 
to appear. In this way the law of love was taught them, and 
they followed his teachings. 

In another legend * a Bralmman is said to have been reborn as 
a Nüga because he had broken his fast; seven times a day a 
rain of burning sand came down upon him till he succeeded in 
keeping a special fast. Then, after having died with abstinence 
of food, he was reborn in the Träyastrimgat heaven. 

In a third passage ® Virapäksha, one of the four guardians of 
the world, who reigns on the West side of Mount Meru, is said 
to be surrounded by Nägas (his subjects, who live in the West). 

Finally, the Nägas are mentioned among the divine beings 
whio came to worship the Buddha: Cakra, the king of the gods, 
Vigvakarma and the four great kings surrounded by Devas, 
Nagas, Yakshas, Gandharvas and Kumbhändas®: another time 
they are enumerated as follows: Devas, Nagas, Yakshas, Asuras, 
Garudas, Kinnaras and Mahoragas *, 

In Acvacgosga's Süträlamkara®, translated into French from 
Kumarasiva's chinese version by Epovaanp Honen, the Nügas are 
often mentioned, “When the great Naga causes the rain to fall, 
the ocean alone can receive the latter; in the same way the 


1 CHavaNses, Il, Vol. IE, nr 355, p. 210 (Trip. XV, &, p- 44). 

3 Annales du Musie Guimel, Tome XVII (18013, | 
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Samgha (alone) can receive the great rain of the Law”! When 
a merchant, Kotikarna by name, visited a town of pretas, these 
hungry demons uttered a long complaint, wbich contains the 
following verse: “When on the mountains and valleys the Heavenly 
Dragons (the Nagas) cause the sweet dew to descend, this changes 
into bubbling fire and spouts upon our bodies” *. “Elipatra the 
Nägarmja, having violated the commandments by maltreating the 
leaves of a tree, after death fell among the Nägas, and none of 
the Buddhas has predicted the time when he shall be able to 
leave them” *, 

The tears (of those who, on hearing the Law of the twelve 
Nidänas, are moved by pity and weep with compassion) can 
entirely destroy the Nüga Väsuki who exhales a violent poison’. 

“The Raksasas and the Picacas, the evil Nägas and even the 
robbers dare not oppose the words of the Buddha’ * 

An evil Naga guarded a big tree which stood in a large pond, 
and killed all those who took a branch or à leaf from it. When 
the bhiksus came to hew down the tree in order to build a 
stüpa, the people and a brahman warned them not to do so on 
account of the danger, but the bhiksus answered: “With regard 
to the poisonous Naäga, you, brahhman, glorify vourself, But we 
rely upon the Niüga of men (the Buddha), and, placing our trust 
in Him, glorify ourselves... Among all the poisonous Nagas, 
for this Naga king you show yourself full of respectful thoughts. 
The Buddha js sweet and calm, He is the King of all beings, 
it is Him whom we revere, the Perfect one, the Bhagavat. Who 
would be able to subdue the poisonous Naga, if not the Buddha's 
disciples?"”" Then they cut down the tree, and, to the astonish- 
ment of the brahman, no clouds, no thunder, no miraculous signs 
bore. wituess to the Naga's wrath, as had formerly been the case 
even when oné leaf of his tree was taken by a human hand *, 
The brahman, after having nttered his amazement and anger, 


1 Ch, 1, nr 8, p. 30; great Jap. ‘Fripitaka of Leiden, nr 1182, Ch. 1, p- 10: 
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2 Ch. IV, nr 40, p, 100; great Jap. Trip. af Leiden, nr 1182, Ch. EV, p. da. 
3 Ch. Il, nr A1, p. 64; great Jap. Trip. of Leiden, Ch. Ut, p. 2e. 
5 Ch. Vilt, nr 45, p- 215; great Jap. Trip. of Leiden, Ch. VIII, p. 2a. 


5 Ch. IX, nr 52, p. 255; great Jap. Trip. of Leiden, Ch, IX, p‚ Öa- 
6 Ch, XV, nr 80, p. 447; great Jagt. Trip, of Leiden, nr 1482, Ch. AN, P- Har. 


because he thonght that they had used magie incantations, fell 
asleep, and in a dream was addressed as follows by the Naga: 
«Be not angry; what they did was done to show me their vene- 
ration. They have neither despised nor wounded me, for my 
body supports the stüpa; moreover, the tree has become a 
beam of the stüpa, and l can protect it; the stüpa of the Daca- 
bala, of the Exalfed one, should Ï ever have been able to protect 
it (if not in this way)? There was still another reason, why 
T had not sufficient power (to resist the Buddha). T am going 
to tell you this reason, listen attentively: Taksaka, the Naga 
king, came here in person and took possession of this tree: 
could [ protect it? Elüpatra, the Naga king, himself came to 
this spot with Vaigramana: was my power sufficient. to rezist 
those Devas and Nägas, fall of majesty ?’ When the Brahman 
awoke, he became a monk. 

This remarkable story shows us the Naga as an inhabitant of 
a pond, but at the same time as a tree demon, in which function 
we often found the serpent in Chinese and Japanese tales, but 
never in Indian Naga legends. As a rain and thunder god he is 
said to produce clouds and thunder when he is angry. Taksaka 
and BEläpatra are mentioned here as the mightiest of the Naga 
kings, and Vaigramana, the guardian of the North, king of the 
Yakshas, is probably confounded with Virapaksha, the guardian 
of the West, king of the Nagas. The whole legend is a typical 
speeïmen of the way in which Buddhism subdued the other cults. 

After having learned the Nüga's nature from these Buddhist 
writings which made him known in China and Japan, we may 
venture one step into another direction, in turning to the Kathz- 
saritsügara or “Ocean of the streams of story”. This “largest and 
most interesting collection” of tales was composed by the Kashmi- 
rian court poet Somapeva, “one of the most illustrious Indian 
poets” ', in the eleventh century of our era but the original 
collection, its source, entitled the Brhatkatha, is must older, and, 
according to Prof. SrPErer k “must have heen arranged in that 
period of Indian history, when Buddhiem exercis 
the Hindoo mind side by side with Caivism and so many other 
manifold varieties of sectarian and local creeds, rites and theoso- 
plies". “The mam story and a large number of the episodes are 
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Caiva tales, as was to be expected from the supposed first narra- 
tor being no other than the Supreme God (iva himself" ". Next 
to legends of the Budedhusts even mythological narrations from 
the Vedic age are to be fonnd in tlus work, smaller collections 
being incorporated into it“. Among the great number of interesting 
legends; contained in the Kathasaritsägara, translated by Tawser 
(1880—1884), there are several in which the Nagas play a more 
or less important part. 

The first thing which strikes us is the total absence of passages 
devoted to their capacity of giving rain. Combining this with 
the same observation made above with regard to the jätakas 
of Cowera's edition, we feel inclined to believe that this part of 
the Nägas’ nature has been particularly developed by the Northern 
Buddhists. The original conceptions regarding these semidivine 
serpents, living in the water or under the earth, seem to have 
attributed to them the power of raising clouds and thunder, and 
of appearing as clouds themselves, but not as rain giving beings. 
It is, of course, a very obvious conclusion that cloud gods pro- 
duce rain, but it seems that this idea, which made them the 
benefactors of mankind, first rose in the minds of the adherents 
of the Mahüyäna school. According to the original ideas, on the 
contrary, they seem to have only given vent to their anger An 
terrifying mankind by means of dense clouds, thunder and earth- 
quakes. Highly interesting in this respect is the following story, 
to be found in the Kathäsaritstgara *. 

In the Vindhya forest in the northern quarter there was à 
solitary agoka tree, and under it, in a lake, stood the great 
palace of a mighty Naga king, Päravataksha by name, who obtained 
a matchless sword from the war of the gods and the Asuras. 
In order to get this sword an ascetie, assisted by a prince and 
his followers, threw enchanted mustard-seed upon the water, 
thus clearing it from the dust which concealed it, and began to 
offer an oblation with snake-subduing spells. seAnd he conquered 
by the power of his spells the impediments, guch as earthguakes, 
clouds, and zo on. Then there came out from that agoka tree a 
heavenly nymph, as it were, murmuring spells with the tinkling 
of her jewelled ornaments, and approaching the ascetic she pierced 
his soul with a sidelong glance of love. And then the ascetic 
Tost his self-command and forgot his spells; and the shapely fair 
one, embracing him, flung from his hand the vessel of oblation. 





4 Ibidem. 3 Ihidem. 
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And then the snake Paüravataksha had gained his opportunity, 
and he came out from that palace like the dense cloud of the day 
af doom. Then the heavenly nymph vanished, and the ascetic 
beholding the snake terrible with flaming epes, roaring horribly, 
died of u broken heart. When he was destroyed, the snake lay 
aside his awful form, and cursed Mrigankadatta (the prince) and 
his followers, for helping the ascetic, in the following words: 
‘Since yon did what was quite unnecessary after all coming here 
with this man, you shall for a certain time be separated from 
one another’. Then the snake disappeared, and all of them at 
the same time had their eyes dimmed with darkness, and were 
deprived of the power of hearing sounds. And they immediately 
went m different directions, separated from one another by the 
power of the curse, though they kept looking for one another 
and calling to one another”, 

Nägas injuring the crops are mentioned in another passage, 
where Svayamprabhä, queen of the Asuras residing in Patala 
land, “makes herself surety (to king Merudhvaja) that the Niügas 
shall not injure the crops *. The seven Pätalas are the nether- 
world ®, the “home of the serpent race below the earth" t, but 
also the Asnras, “who escaped fram the slaughter in the great 
fight long ago between the gods and asnras", had tied to Pätäla® 
and lived there. As to the Nügas having their abode in Patala 
land, we may refer to the following passages of the Kuthasarit- 
sügara. “On the extreme shore he set up a pillar of victory, 
looking like the king of the serpents emerging from the world 
below to ecrave immunity for Patala’'®. <Do vou not remember 
how he went to Pâtäla and there married the daughter of a 
Niäga, whose name was Suruúpäl”* When Kadrü and Vinata, two 
wives of Kacyapa, had a dispute as to the colour of the Sun's 
horses, they made an agreement that the one that was Wrong 
should become à slave to the other. Kadra, the mother of the 
snakes, induced her sons to defile the horses of the Sun by 
spitting venom over them; thus they looked black instead of 
white, and Vinatä, the mother of Garuda, king of birds, was 
conquered by this trick and made Kadra’s slave. When Garuda 
came to release her, the snakes asked the nectar from the sen 
of milk, which the gods had begun to churn, as a substitute, 


1 This is probably thunder and lightning. 
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and Garuda went to the sea of milk and displayed his great 
power in order to obtain the nectar. “Then the god Vishnu, 
pleased with his might, deigued to say to him: ‘T am pleased 
with you, choose a boon’, hen Garuda, angry because his mother 
was made a slave, asked a boon from Vishnu — ‘May the snakès 
become my food”, Vishnu eonsented, and Garuda, after having 
obtained the nectar, promised Indra to enable him to take it 
awsy before the suakes should have consumed it. He put the 
nectar on a bed of Kuga grass and invited the snakes to take 
it there after having released his mother, They did so, and 
Garuda departed with Vinatä, but when the snakes were about 
to take the nectar, Indra swooped down and carried off the vessel. 
hen the snakes in despair licked that bed of Darbha grass, 
thinking that there might be a drop of spilt nectar on it, but 
the effect was that their tonguêes Wert split, and they hecame 
double-tongued for nothing. What but ridicule can ever be the 
portion of the over-greedy ! Then the snakes did not obtain the 
neetar of immortality, and their enemy Garuda, on the strength 
of Vishnu's boon, began to swoop down and devour them. And 
this he did again and again. And while he was thus attacking 
them, the snakes zn Pitzla were dead with fear, the females 
miscarried, and the whole serpent, race was well-nigh destroyed. 
And Vaäsuki the king of the snakes, seeing him there every day, 
considered that the serpent world was ruined at one blow: then, 
after reflecting, he preferred a petition to that Garuda of 
irresistihle might, and made this agreement with him — “1 will 
send you every day one snake to cat, O king of birds, on the 
hill that rises out of the sand of the sea. But you must not act 
so foolishly as to enter Patala, for by the destruction of the 
serpent world your own object will be baffted’, When Vasuki said 
this to him, Garuda consented, and began to eat every day in 
this place one snake sent by him: and in this way innumerable 
serpents have met their death here”, Thus spoke à snake, whose 
turn it was to be devoured by Garuda, LO Jimütavahana, “the 
compassionate incarnation of à Bodhisattva” ', son of Jimutaketu, 
the king of the Vidyadharas On Mount Himavat. And Jimüta- 
vähana, “that trensure-house of com passion, considered that he 
had gained an opportunity of offering himself up to save the 
snake's life, He ascended the stone of execution and was carried 
off by Garuda who began to devour him on the peak of the 
mountain”, At that moment a rain of flowers fell from Heaven, 





4 Vol. 1, p. 174. 
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and Garuda stopped eating, but was requested by Jrmütaväbana 
himself to go on, Then the snake on whose behalf he sacrificed 
his life, arrived and cried from far; “Stop, stop, Garuda, he is 
not a snake, T am the snake meant for vou”. Garuda was much 
grieved and was about to enter the fire to purify himself from 
guilt, but following Jimatavähana's advice determined never 
again to eat snakes, and to make revive those which he had 
killed. The goddess Gaurr by raining nectar on Jimutavühana 
made him safe and sound, and Garuda brought the nectar of 
immortality from heaven and sprinkled it along the whole shore 
ot the sea. “That made all the snakes there (whose bones were 
lying there) rise up alive, and then that forest, crowded with 
the numerous tribe of snakes, ap peared dike Pa täla come to behold 
Jimuütavalana, having lost its previous dread of Garada” t, 

Patala-land, the seven under-worlds, one of which was called 
Kasatala ® (sometimes equivalent to Pätala)®, was inhabited by 
Nägas, Asuras, Daityas and Dänavas (two classes of demons 
opposed to the gods and identified with the Asuras). There were 
temples of the gods (Civa*, Durga ®, the Fire-god ®), worshipped 
by the demons, As to its entrances, these are described as moun- 
tun caverns" or “openings in the water" *; or wonderful ilngstaffs 
rising out of the sea with banners on them showed the way 
thither"; Sometimes human kings were allowed to visit this 
Fairy land. Chandraprabha e. g., after having offered to Civa and 
Rudra, with his queen and his ministers, with Siddharta at their 
head, entered an opening in the water pointed out by Maya, and 
after travelling a long distance, arrived there te, And king Chan- 
dasinha with Sattvagila plunged into the sea and following the 
sinking Hagstaff reached a splendid city. Also King Yacaliketu, 
after diving into the sea, snddenly beheld a magnificent city, 
with palaces of precious stones and gardens and tanks and wishing.- 
trees that granted every desire, and beautiful maidens '*, This 
agrees with the description of the Nüga palaces which we found 
in the Jätakas. 

A temple af Väsuki, the king of the snakes, is mentioned in the 
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sume work '. There was a festive procession in his houour, and 
great crowds worshipped him. His idol stood in the shrine, which 
was full of long wreaths of flowers like serpents, tand which 
therefore resembled the abyss of Patala”. To the South of the 
temple there was a large lake sacred to Väsuki, “studded with 
red lotusses, resembling the concentrated gleams of the brilliance 
of the jewels on snakes’ crests; and encircled with blue lotusses, 
which seemed like clouds of smoke from the fire of snake poison: 
overhung with trees, that seemed to be worshipping with their 
flowers blown down by the wind”. 

Other passages relate about Nagas assuming human shapes®, 
either to escape Garuda (who in this work is always mentioned 
as one being), or to embrace à Nagi. In the former case Garuda 
himself persecuted the Niga in human form, in the latter the 
snake-god, discovering that he was deceived by his wife durmg 
his sleep, “discharged fire from his mouth, and reduced them 
both (her lover and herselt) to ashes’, 


$ 3, The Naga as a giver of rain. 


We have seen above that the Näga's capacity of raising clouds 
and thunder when his anger was aronsed was cleverly converted 
by the Mahayäna school into the highly beneficient power of 
giving rain to the thirsty earth. In this way these fearful ser- 
pents by the influence of Buddha's Law had become blessers of 
mankind, It is clear that in this arb they were readily identi- 
fied with the Chinese dragons, which were also blessing, rain 
giving gods of the water. 

Phe four classes into which the Mahäyänists divided the 
Nügas were: 

1. Heavenly Nägas (KR ú). who guard the Heavenly Palace 
aud carry it so that it does not fall, 

2. Divine Nagas (nil HÉ) who benefit mankind by causing the 
clouds ta rise and the rain to fall. 

8. Marthly Nägas (ik SE), who drain off rivers (remove the 
obstructions) and open sluices (outlets). 





Î Ch. LXXIV, Vol. MI, p. 225, Vasnki is ako mentioned Vol, 1, p. 32, where 
Kirtisena, his brothers son, In abt to have married Cratartha, the daughter of a 
Brahman. Ilie daaghter Ratnaprahha ia mentioned Val. Ll, p. nâ4, We cursed a NEpga 
king who had Med from battle, Vol. 1, p. 471. The serpent Visuki eerved as a FOpü 
with which to whirl round mount Mandara, when (he sea was churned and produced 
Cri or Lakshmi, Vol. H, p. 508, note 1. 

B Ch, LXE, Vol. IT, p. 4; Ch. LXIV, Vol. Il, p. 88. 
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4. Nagas who are Tying hidden (AR IE HE), guarding the trea- 
suries of the “Kings of the Wheel" (lj FF, Cakravartr-rüjas) 
and blessing mankind *. 

The Tuiheiki*, a Japanese work, relates an Indian tale in 
which a Dragon (i.e. Naga) king is said to have caused rain. A 
zien (fil, the Chinese equivalent for a wonder-working ascetic), 
annoyed by thüs, caught all big and small dragons of the inner 
and outer seas, and shut them up in a rock. Owing to their 
absence not a drop of rain fell for a long time, and the crops 
were spoiled by the heavy drought. Then the king, moved with 
eompassion for his people, asked his advisers how this ascetie’s 
power could be broken and the dragons let loose, The answer 
was, that a beautiful woman could seduce him and thus put a 
stop to his magie capacity. So the King despatched the greatest 
beauty of his harem to the cottage of the ascetie, who immediately 
fell in love with her and, losing his supernatural power, became 
an common man and died, The dragons, no longer under his 
influence, flew away to the sky, and caused the winds to blow 
and the rain to fall. 

A passage from Jis-Cn'au's Buddhist Kosmos *, dealing with the 
Naga kings, and translated by Bean in his Catena of Buddhist 
scriptures from te Chinese !, mentions four sütras, one of which, 
the Mahamegha sütra, shall be treated below in & 4, As to the 
Jaau-Tún(t) sutra, the title of which is not explained by Bear, 
so that we know neither the Chinese characters nor the Sanserit 
equivalent, this sütra is said there to contain the following passage: 
=To the North of Mount Sumeru, under the waters of the Great 
Sea, is the Palace of Sägara Nagarüja, in length and breadth 


1 Cf. the Japanese Buddhist dictionary Bukkiyo iroha jiten, HE 4 Yv 54 
spe WL, veritten in 1001 (sec. ed. 1904) by Miuns Kexsünr, = zij Hf . Vol, 


iN p- bh av. HE: the Chineze work Asten Kioh kn lei alun, Piz] ME E mi de 
written in the Ming dynasty by Cu'ex Jex-sm, Fi ‚ze The same Chinese led 
enumerates as follows the three zorrows (ER) of the Indian dragons: 
4. Hot winds and hot sant, which burn their skin. flesh and bones. 
2. Sudden violent winds, which blow away the palaces of the dragons and. ranke 
them lose their treasures, clothes, ete, sa that they cn no longer hide their shapes 
3. Golden-winged bird-kings (Garula kings) who enter the dragona' palness ús 
devour their children. Lijk 
a kk ’ TN written about 1382, Ch, XXX Vip, Pp. 6, 


3 Fah-kai-en-lih-to (Hs BP, Fah-hai ie Dharmadhan) 
4 P, 48, 
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30000 yöjanas; it is surrounded by precious walls, a beautiful 
railing, garden and parks, adorned with every species of decora- 
tion”. This Sigara, one of the eight Great Nüga kings mentioned 
above, apparently obtained the principal rank among the rain 
bestowing Nägas of the sea, worshipped by the Northern Buddhists. 

From the Saddharma smriju pasthana sütra t which Dear, 
without giving the Chinese title, wrongly calls Sadedharma Präkasa 
súsana stra, but which Il found in Namso's Catalogue sub nr 
679, Bran quotes the following passage: “Down in the depths 
of the Great Sea 1000 yojanas is a city named Hi-loh, its length 
and breadth 3000 yöjanas; it is occupied by Nagaröjas. There 
are two sorts of Nägarüjas: 1. Those who practise the Law of 
Baddha: 2, Those who do not do so, The first protect the world ; 
{he second are opposed to it. Where the good Nügas dwell it 
never rains hot sand, but the wicked Nügas are subject to this 
plague, and their palaces and followers are all burned up. Whenever 
men obey the Law, and cherish their parents, and support and 
feed the Shamans, then the good Naägarüjas are able to acquire 
increased power, SO that they can cause à small fertilizing rain 
to fall, by which the five sorts of grain are perfected in colour, 
scent, and taste ...- If, on the contrary, men aré disobedient to 
the Law, do not reverente their parents, do not cherish the 
Brahmans and Shamans, then the power of the wicked dragons 
increases, and just the opposite effects follow: every possible 
calamity happens to the fruits df the earth and to the lives 
of men’. 

Finally, the Buddhacateisaka makävaipulya stra? contains a 
large number of interesting passases with regard to the Nügas 
as gods of clouds and rain, Brau translates as follows: “In the 
midst of the Palace of the Naga-ijn „SAgjard there are four pre- 
eious gems, trom which are produced all the gems of the Ocean. 
Here also is the Palace of Jambuketu, the Nüga-rüja's eldest son; 
also the palace of Vasuki Nüga-rija, and eighty myriads of other 
Dragons, each having his separate palace”. 

“here are five sorts of Dragons: |. Serpent-dragons; 2. Lizard- 
dragons; 3. Fish-dragons; &- Elephant-dragons; Toad-dragons”. 


1E DE AE Ce 079). 

9 Mamjo, nrs A7 and aa: Kk H fil lt 8 Hitt. Mahavarpulya Rud- 
dhüvuterhaaka sútra; DE 87 in translated by Hunt iADEA AE Ei wie worked 
A.D. 308421, ef. Nano, Appendix u, nr 42, P- 300) and others, Ar RS is a later 
and fuller translation by CIKSHASANDA, AD, Of. 
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“Sdgara Nüga-räja, assuming the appearance of Maheshvara, 
exerting his great strength, mightily assists all sentient creatures. 
His influence extends from the four continents up to the Para- 
nirmita Vagavartin Heaven. He spreads out the clouds diversified 
with every colour, excites the varied brightness of the laghtrang, 
causes the changing peals of (under, raises propitious breezes, 
distils fertilizing showers, But though this Naga-räja is well affected 
towards men, the good principles which prevail in the world 
are the real source of propitious rain falling. Again it is said 
that Anavsatapte Nöga-rüja raises the widesprending vapoury clouds 
which cover Jambudvrpa and distil soft and nourishing rain, 
causing the various herbs and grains to spring up and flourish 
and the fountains and rivers to swell with refreshing streams”, 

Beside in this passage translated by Bear, the same sütra often 
mentions Sägara and the other Näga-kings as givers of Eke. 
the Chinese translation of the end of the seventh century A, D. 
(Nano, nr 85) we read eg: “Further, there are innumerable 
Great Näga-kings, called Virüpäksha, Sägara, ete. ete. who 
by raising the clouds and diffusing the rain put an end to the 
vexations caused to all living beings by burning heat’, | 

“When the Great Sea-Nüga-king (Sügara) sends down the rain 
He (the Enlightened One) can separately count the drops ae, 
in one thought make out (their number)” *, ee 

Comparisons especially, mostly in stanzas, of the rain-oivi 
Naga kings to Buddha and hie a are very kb albe 

“The Supreme Näga king Sügara, when raising the And ö 
covers the whole earth and distributes the rain over all laces 
and in his heart there is but one thought — so do SR the 
Buddhas, the Kings of the Law: great clouds of compassion 
spread everywhere, and, on behalf of all those | 
religious austerities, rain down on each and on 
distinetion’' *, 

“Like Anavatapta Nägaräja sends down the rain everywhere 
on Jambudvipa and thus can cause all the plants and trees ta 
shoot up and grow, and it (the rain) does not come forth from 
his body but from his heart — in the same way also the 


VEERLE 
18a, b, 2 Ch. XV, p. 185, E dk 1 ie) dk „Eh. Lp. 
8 Cf. Ch. XV, p. 21b; XVII, 10e; XXXVII, 927. 
Lil, Sb; LXXX, 22a. 
4 Ch. LI, p. 13a. 
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beautiful words of the Buddhas everywhere rain upon the Universe 
(Dharmadhatu)” '. 

Thus this sütra is a striking evidence of the great blessing 
power attributed by Northern Buddhism to the Näga kings as 
givers of rain. 


$ 4, Sutras reeited in rain ceremonies. 


The most important of the sütras, recited hy the Northern 
Buddhists for causing rain in times ot drought, is the Mahiä- 
megka sätra, “The Sütra of the Great Cloud". Nanso's Catalogue 
of the Buddhist Tripitaka contains four Chinese translations of 
this text: nrs 186—188, and 970. The titles of the translations 
are a little different from one another”, but the original work 
is the same. JNänaaurra translated it first between A.D. 557 
and 581 (nr 187), and a second time between A.D, 589 and 
618 (nr 186). In A.D. 555 another translation was made by 
Nanenpraragas (ur 188). Nr 970, which has the same Chinese 
title as nr 188, is a later translation. “The Sanskrit text still 
exists, and an extract of it is given by Bexpart, in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society *; this agrees with nr 186, while 
Bear, in his Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese, gives 
an abstract of nr 188, According to De Groor* the sútrd was 
translated by AmoaHAvAJkA, the second patriarch of the Yoga 
school in China, disciple of Vasmanopm (the first patriarch of the 
same school, who in 719 arrived in China). This is apparently 
nr 930 of Nanzö's Catalogue, designated as "n later translation”. 

From Berparu's extract we learn that the contents of the 
Mahameyha sütra are as follows. “On one gecasion the Venerable 
One dwelt in the palace of the Snake-Kings Nanda and Upananda, 
in the summer pavillion of the circle of mighty clouds filled with 


1 Ch. Ll, p. 116, | 
3 Nr 186: fis at KK Hr Ar vS En TL RE ie “Mabävaipulga Great Claud 
stra, for asking rain”: | 
Nr 187: KK E Ei fr ie wfzreat Cloud eutra for asking rain”. 
Nr 188: KS Ee Hia ae ES gE, “Great Cloud-wheel sütra for asking rain”. On 
P. IIb of the Ohinere text we Mind $ho name of the Tathügata “Great Cloud- wheel”. 
Henna, (p. 309) translates “great cloud-cirele”", but bi is wheel. 
Nr 070: same tile us nr 188, f 
8 New Series, Val. XIL (1880), pp. ORG sqq. PE ers 
A Le (ode du Mahaytna en Chine, Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van 
Wetenschappen, Afl, Letterkunde, Deel f, n° 2 (4803), Ch. vat, pp. 148 =qg- 
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precious gems and jewels, accompanied by a mighty assemblage 
of bhikshus, and by a mighty assemblage of bodhisattvas, and a 
mighty host of kings, to wit, Nanda the Snake King, and Upa- 
nanda (here follows a list of 185 snakes) ', attended, 1 say, by 
Sd hundreds of thousands of millions of krores of snakes assém- 
bled and seated together’, All the Nagas saluted the Lord, bending 
their clasped hands towards him, whereupon they stood on one 
side and made supplications. “Let us worship, let us reverence, 
esteem, honour the samudras (infinite numbers) of Bodhisattvas... 
ruling upon the sed-clouds, immeasurable and innumerable, with 
samudras of cloud-bodies”, Then the “Great Supreme King of 
Snakes” asks: “How, 0 Venerable One, may all the troubles of 
all the snakes snbside; (and how) may they (thus) gladdened and 
blessed, zend forth rain-torrents- here, seasonably for Jambudvipa; 
make all grasses, bushes, herbs, forest-trees to grow; produce 
all corn; give rise to all juices, whereby the men of Jambndvipa 
may become blessed?" The Master answers, that all the troubles 
of the Nagas may subside and they may be reborn in the 
Brahma-world by exereising charity. Further, they must put into 
action the Sarvasukhandadä dharant, and repeat the names of the 
Tathägatas, “whose families and races are sprung from the one 
hair-tip of Vairocana, speedy producers of happiness [consisting of] 
a circle of clouds”, Here follows a large number of names of 
Tathägatas, among which in the Chinese text * snch are found 
as: “Tathagata who stores up the great clouds” ?, <Tathägata the 
displaying of whose nature sends forth the clouds” ', “Tathagata 
who holds in his hands (and directs) the clouds and the rain” 1 
“Great raiser of the clouds” ®, “Great disperser of wind and 


1 Among these Nägn-kings the Chinese text gives names as: Moon-cloud, Ses-cloud, 
Great Cloud-receptacle (store-house), Nüga-king who sends down the rain, Nign-king of 
Clouds and Rain, Great Rain, King of Clouds, etc. { H E 4 ind E kk EE ik 
KE MA HE TE. E Hint TE, X BE] ks ET) On p. Za of nr 188 we 
Mad the Nüga-king Kumbbira (Orocodile) (> HJK ER HE FE), te, as Bear (Catena, 
p. 423) rightly remarks, the well-known god Kompira af Japan. When at the flestan- 
ration the Shintoists reclaimed all their temples from the Buddhists, they wrongly 
declared Kompira to be an obscure Shint5 deity, called Kotohira, and thus took possession 
of all the shrines of this Naga-king, the protector of sailors and of those who travel on zen. 

ap. 1t sq. he 
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clouds” t, “Great cloud wheel"? ete, “By the utterance of these 
names of 'Fathügatas, O snake-king, all woes of all snakes are 
set at rest, and [though] fraught with ills they create here im 
Jambudvrpa showers in season and for x season, and make all 
grass, shrubs, herbs, forest-trees, and corn to grow’. At the 
request of the Naga king the Buddha utters a Dhärant called 
Mahäkaranodbhava, “which causes rajn in time of drought and 
checks excessive rain’, and invokes the Nägas: “O mighty snakes, 
bring rain here by the appointment of the truth of all Devas, 
hail! By the appomtment of the truth of Brahma, rain here in 
Jambudvrpa, hail 

Then follow preseriptions for the Great Cloud-circle (or wheel) 
rite, “He who desires a mighty rain must perform this rite in 
an open space, overspread by a blue canopy, shaded by a blue ban- 
ner, on a clear spot of earth: (beïng) a prophet of the Lew, 
seated on a blue seat, fasting according to the ashtänga, with 
well-washed limbs, clad in pure raïment, anointed with fragrant 
odour, wearing the three white stripes, be must recite it for a 
day and night continuously facing the east; he must place four 
Fall vessels, filled with pure blue water, after prayers to the 
Tathagatas also, according to his power, an oblation, aud towers 
and odours; then the propbet of the Law, after having painted 
towards the four quarters with liquid cow-dung on à& reed, in 
the eastern quarter threê hastas high must depict the snake-king 
called Trigirshaka (Three-crested), with cow-dung: im {he southern 
quarter him called Paùcagirshaka (Five-crested) tive hastas high ; 
in the western, seven hastas high, Saptagirshaka (Seven-crested); 
in the northern, Navagirshaka (Nine-crested), nine hastas high... 
Afterwards, at a season of drought, he shall recite this chapter, 
‘The Great-cloud-circle’, tor One day or for two, until it needs 
shall rain seven nights. | 

Then by numerous inyocations the snake kings are 
On p. 309 we read that this «Whirlwind”” chapter, also called 
sThe Heart of all Serpents” must he recited by the prophet of the 
Law, after three snake kings with their retinues having been 
painted with cow-dung for tbrice seven days uninterruptedly : 
a triple-crested one in the East, a seyen-crested one in the West, 


summoned. 


1 Hi B hm KR 
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q Kk E ha Am MK- Cf, the name of the stitrn de ph: ef 
for asking vain”, translated by Asso Into, “Sütra on asking rain of the Great 
Cloud wheel". 
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and a nine-crested one in the North. “A blue canopy and blue 
dress, blue banner (are to be used) and all the offering is to be 
made blue”, “The elound-monarchs too must be depicted, emitting 
a shower, and rubbing against one another; at the end masses 
of rain-birds and lightning are to be painted", and offerings of 
parched rice, fish, flesh and honey-food without eurds must be 
made, Alter all these preparatory measures the prophet of the 
Law, pure aud clad in pure raiment, must recite this “Whirlwind"' 
chapter, “the Heart of Snakes", 

Bear, ' gives a short abstract of this satra (nr 188), as he found 
it in the Chinese Fripitaka, Of the great Naga kings enumerated 
in the beginning the third one is Sagara*, the principal sea god 
of Chinese Buddhists, who often called him simply “The Sea- 
dragon-king". By this name he is also indicated in the titles of 
the two sütras nrs 456 and 457 of Nasso's Catalogue °, The fourth 
Nüga king, Anaratapta*, was well-known in Japan, as we will 
see below®, To him nr 43% of Nanao's Catalogue is devoted 
(translated A.D. 505)". In the fifth place the Naga king Memversvin 7 
is mentioned. Fhen follows Varwa*, the Nüga king, different 
from the deity of this name, called in China the Deva of the 
Water °, which name reminds us of the famous Sutitenyi 0 of Tokyo. 
Professor Sreren had the kindness to point out to me that in 
the MaAävastu *, where the Buddha blesses Bhallika and Trapusa, 
among the protectors of the West Virnpäksha, the Nagas and 
Varuna are mentioned. As to Virüpaksha, one of the four guar- 
dians of the world, he is the sovereign of all the Nigas. Varuna, 
the Brahmanie god of heaven, is at the same time the regent 








1 A entena of Buddhist zeriptures from the Chinese (1871), p. 419 En. 
2 The Art and second ure Nanda and Upanande, Sera is written Pe 4m ZIE 
| 
ef. Erten, Sanakril-Ghinese dictionary, =. v. (there wrongly DE instead of DE), 
3 Nr 456: fs lt HE nh HEE. “Boddnovhmeniea sangar Nägarajs sätra", 
Nr 457: Ht Á it hi F 4 DJ: HJ GE “Stilra on tho Seal of the Law, 
spoken by Buddha for the sake of the Nägn-king Sagara”, 
MERTEN 
5 Book IL, Ch. II, $ 4. | 
6 Annvatapta nEgarlja paripekkhk alten. Tho Chinese title ie quite different. 


7 É an lr CL. Errer, Ll av, Moanasa, where Manasvin is wrongly said to be 
the tutelary deity of lake Mänasarovarn (in Tibet hlentified with laka Anavatapta, ef, 
Kawaauout, Three gears in Tibet, Ch. XXVI, Pp. 150 zog). 
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of the sea, and, as one of the eight Lokapälas, guardian of the 
West '. It is remarkable that there were apparently two beings 
of the same name, both deities of the water and of the West, 
Varuna the deva and Varuna the Naga king. 

After Tukshaka*, Dhrtaräshtra® and Vasuki*, of whom the first 
tud the third both belong. to the eight great Naga kings of 
Northern Buddhism? Mucilinda®, also called Mahämucilinda, 
who, as we have seen above, protected Cakyamuni during the 
seven days of meditation, and Eläpatra*, who consulted the 
Buddha about rebirth in a higher sphere, are enumerated, followed 
by 156 others. 

The same Nüga kings, except Mucilinda and Eläpatra, are 
mentioned in the so-called Anurnantramt, an invocation of the 
Nügas found in the Bower MS. from Mingai, about which K. 
Mors * writes the following: “As regards to the contents of the 
MS., fol. 3 apparently contains a charm which is intended to 
force the Nügas or snake-deities to send rain. The mutilated 
line 1 enumerates, it would seem, various plants which are to be 
used as ingredients for an oblation. Line 2 gives the Mantra for 
the oblation,.... The end of Jine 2 and the following lines to 
the end of the page contain the so-called Anumantraut, & further 
invocation of the snake-deities, intended to propitiate them by a 
declaration of the worshipper's friendly relations with various 
individual Nagas. This snake-charm, which appears to be Buddlustie, 
was probably composed in Southern India, For it mentions “the 
district on the banks of the Golä’, Le, the Godävari.……. The 
language of this piece js the incorrect Sanskrit, mixed with Prakrit 
forms, which is common in the Buddhist works of the early cen- 
tries of our era, US well as in the Buddhist and Jaina inserip- 
tions of the same period”. 

Mogris compares the list of 


4 Cf, Erten, Ll, s.v 
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5 See above p. 4, ef. pp. 20, 21, 25. 

5 Hit BEI. 

7 Lb id ER FS (Elnpatna). | 
Rev, R‚ Mormua, nr 44. Cf. the Wiener feitschrin für din Kande des Morgenlandes, 
Vol. V‚ nr 2. 
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each time preceded by the words *I keep friendship with", with 
those mentioned in the Great Clond-wheel Rain-asking sütra in 
Brar's Catena, those found in the Saddharma Puudarika sttra 
and those of Southern Buddhism. Nanda and Upananda, Anava- 
tapta, Takshaka, Dhrtaräshtra and Virüpaksha are mentioned in 
all these lists, Sigara (wrongly called Samharaka in the Mingaî 
MS.) in the three former, as well as Vasuki, while Varuna aad 
Manasvin are not found in the Lotus and in Southern Buddhism. 
Further, the MS. gives several other names, as Nairävana, Krshua, 
Gautamaka, Mani, Dandapäda ete, Dhrtarashtra and Virüpäksha 
are the regents of the Kast and the West, and also Naga kings; 
as to Naträvana, this is, according to Mongis, perhaps Vaicravana, 
the regent of the North. Krshna and Gautamaka are mentioned 
in the Divyövadäna as two Näga kings. 

Prof. Dr Groor' gives a very interesting description of the 
whole rain ceremony, as it is performed in Chinese Buddhist 
monasteries in times of drought, by order of the authorities or 
of inftuential laymen. An altar is erected, mostly in the court-yard 
before the great temple of the Triratna, but sometimes at the 
foot of the mountain on which the monastery is situated: there 
a Kwan-yin temple is often appointed for these ceremonies and 
for the prayers for vain, sent up by the mandarins and the 
people. Once or twice De Groor saw a shrine dedicated to Sägara 
Nagaräja, the special sea-god of the Chinese Buddhists: it was 
opened only in time of drought. 

The altar corresponds with the preseriptions of the sütra, 
mentioned above? On the gates of the four sides dragons are 
painted, two on each, with their heads turned to the inside. 
The cow dung of the Hindus is replaced in China by a yellow 
reddish clay, which is used for adorning the platform inside the 
enclosure, The estrade upon this platform is covered with blue 
silk, as well as the tables for the sútras, utensils, offerings, and 
the chairs of the performing monks, of whom the leader looks 
to the East, the others to the North and South. 

According to De Groor, the colour blue is chosen in China 
because this is the colour of the East, from where the rain must 
come; this quarter is represented by the Azure Dragon, the highest 
in rank among all the dragons. We have seen, however, that 


4 Cute dû Malhyina en Chine, Ch. Vint, Pr. 148 ang. 
9 Cf. also nr 177 of We Sopplement of the 


| Fripitaka (third volume af bundle qd), 
p. 3805: Kk EE iK mr t] Bi He. “Doctrine concerning the pd 
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the original sütra already preseribed to use the blue colour and 
to face the East. Moreover, the Azure Dragon has nothing to 
do with Buddhism. The Chinese Buddhists only copy an ancient 
Indian rite. Indra, the raingod, is the patron of the East, and 
Indra-colour is ntla, dark blue or rather blue-black, the regular 
pitheton of the rain clouds '. If the priest had not to face the 
East but the West, this would agree with the fact that the 
Núgas were said to live in the Western quarter and that in India 
the West corresponds with the blue colour. Facing the East, 
however, seems to point to an old rain ceremony in which Indra 
was invoked to raise the blue-black clouds. 

On the eastern, southern, western and northern tables tablets 
are placed on which the principal dragons of these quarters, 
whose Indian names are mentioned above, Are painted, with 
three, five, seven and nine heads instead of the crests or hoods 
of the Nagas. Often other tablets representing attendants of these 
great dragons stand at their sides. All the dragons have waves 
at their feet and clouds above their heads. Finally, twenty eight 
black poles with long blue flags, each with a burning oil lamp 
between four Hower vases filled with fresh flowers, represent the 
twenty eight constellations. We End these twenty eight blue 
banners mentioned on p. 2la of the Chinese text of the süutra 
(Nassö, nr 136); BESDALL'S translation of the Sanscrit text, however, 
speaks only of one blue banner“, De Groor esplains the fact that 
all the poles are black by the connection of this colout with the 
North, with Yin and the water *. This may be right, as the sutra 
itself. does not mention the colour of the poles, so that the Chi- 
nese in this respect could follow their own ideas. 

In the morning of the first day of the geremonies the leading 
priest with the abbot and the highest guthorities of the monastery 
offer incense in the great temple of the Triratna, and, while the 
dhüranis of Kwan-yin are recited, the temple and the rain altar 
are purified by sprinkling pure water upon them (as amrta). 
Now the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, dragon-kings and saints may 
descend upon the altar without contaminating themselves. The 
leading monk and the abbot rise from their seats and offer mceense, 
at the same time the choir thrice sings à lamentation about the 


s out to me. One of the many 


4 Professor Speven had the kindness of pointing thi 
bharata, Book MI, 16, 13. 


passages where à bine-black colour Is mentioned is Maha 
3 Pp. 303, 309. | 
8 Flack horses were the principal offerings to the ruin gods of Japan, see below, 
Book IL, Ch. MI, & 2 





drought and a prayer for rain, followed by an invocation of the 
Triratna. Then some moments of profound silence allow the offi- 
ciating monk to sink into dhyäna and to see by his mental eyes 
the Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, dragon-kings and saints descending 
and listening to the prayers. On awakening he orders to recite 
seven times the dharant of the “Light-king of the Great Wheel” 
(. e‚ the sun), in order to correct the mistakes which might be 
made in the ritual. Thereupon the monks invoke by name all 
the 187 Naga kings mentioned in the sütra and thrice recite the 
first kind of dhäranis, given by the Buddha to these kings 
according to the zame holy text. T'hese magie formulae are accom- 
panied by the sound of vajra bells, and followed by a terrible 
noise of drums and cymbals in order to make them more power= 
ful. Then follows the invocation of all the 54 rain-giving Tatha- 
gatas, enumerated in the sutra, each mank having a small incense- 
burner in his hand, which they also used in nvoking the Naga 
kings. After a second dhyaäna of the leading monk having rendered 
efficacious the second kind of dharans, given by the Buddha and 
recited by the monks in the same Way as the former, the cere- 
mony is closed by expressing the hope that the rain may soon 
come, sent by the TFriratna and the dragon kings. A little later, 
in the course of the forenoon, the offerings, placed on the altar, 
are solemnly presented to the dragons, and songs and prayers 
are sent up to them, as well as to the Friratna and all the devas. 
Often a paper figure of one of the Taaistie “Celestial Generals”, 
with a written request for rain in his hand, is burned, that he 
may take it to Heaven, 

In the afternoon the leading monk with the abhot and as 
many other monks az they want take their seats npon the altar 
and recite the Great-Cloud- Wheel sütra, All these ceremonies are 
daily repeated till it rains sufliciently, If the drought lasts too 
long, Kwan-yin's-dhäranis and prayers for rain are continued 
night and day, small groups of monks relieving one another iu 
all the buildings of the monastery. The main point of the ceremony 
is the purity of the altar and of the priests themselves; for the 
drought, like all calamities caused by some erime of men, can only 
be stopped by pure ceremonies performed by pure priests, Especially 
because they never eat animal food, the monks are religiously 
cleaner and therefore much more able to make rain than laymen. 

As to the ceremonies for stopping too abundant rains, called 
“praying for good weather” *, these are deserihed by De Groor 
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in the same chapter. The same sütra may be used, because it 
has the power of ruling the rain, but these ceremonies are seldom 
performed on such an extensive scale. As a rule a yellow paper 
tablet with an invocation of the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas who 
reside above the rays of the sun and are mentioned in the 
«Stra of the vajra brilliant flames (the beams of the zun), which 
puts a stop to wind and raiu”!, is ereeted in the hall of the 
Triratna and offerings are made to them. Then Kwan-yin is 
invoked and this Bodhisattva’s dhärams aré recited, or those of 
the “Medicine-Master, Tathagata of the lu-/ (one of the sapta- 
ratna, probably the bluish precious stone called vaidürya) light *, 
i.e, the sunlight, and the latter's name is invoked a thousand 
times. De Groor explains this Medicine-Master to be the oriental 
Sun, who cures Nature and drives away all illnesses caused by 
the demons of Darkness. His cult, the counterpart of that of 
Amitäbha, the occidental Sun, is based upon a sütra, which we 
find mentioned in Nanso's Catalogue sub nr 171 *. This Tathägata 
is the well-knowuù Fakushi Nyorat of Japan. It 13 quite clear 
that he is considered to be most powerful in causing the rains 
_ to stop and refreshing the earth by his rays. Thereupon Gakya- 

muni, the Buddhas who are above the brilliant flames, and all 
the Nägas are supplicated to grant good weather, and besides 
the two former the Medicine-Master and Kwan-yin are each 
invoked thrice in kneeling attitude. Finally, the Buddha, Dharma 
and Saùgha are, as always, praised as the refuge of all. The 
same ceremonies are repeated by other monks till the rain stops, 
and then a larger number of them for the last time celebrates 
the rites as a sign of gratitude and satisfaction. 

In Japan, which in summer time has much more to suffer from 
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4 KR Bip ER Fi se ij a pi Kai dj fli EE Bheshajgaguru vardirya- 
prabhäzsa Tuathägata pürvapragidhana guna siifra, “Sutra on the merits and virtue of 
the original vow of the Medicine-Master, tha Tathägata Vanlurya light; transbated by 
Hen Texwa, A.D. 650, Cf. nrs 170, 179, 473. According to Naxs5, nrs 170, 171 and 
472 are later translations of the twelfth Stra of nr 167; the main title af this work is 
HE alt Kk ne TÄ mb be GK, Huitdhabhashita smenträbhishekarddhidhärani stitra, 
“Sütra on the divine dh&ragi of the Great washing of the top of the head (baptism), 
spoken by Buddha". This is apparently the Kanjo-kyo, | ‚ “Sutra on the 
washing of the top of the head”, geeited in the fifth month of A.D. E80 in the Sacred 
Spring Park at Kyöto, for stopping the abundant rains (Sande jitsuroku, Ch. XXXVIL 
p- 541). 
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continuous and heavy rains than China, ceremonies for stopping 
rain are frequently mentioned in ‘the annals, as we shall see 
below *. But also rain prayers were very frequent, and the Bud- 
dhist priests eagerly took advantage of the opportunity to surpass 
the Shintöists and extend their sphere of influence. Thus the 
Great-Cloud-Wheel sütra (Naso, nr 188), mentioned above, was 
recited by fifteen Buddhist priests in the Sacred Spring park 
(Shinsen-en) at Kyoto, in the sixth month of the year S%5 of our 
era®, At the same time sixty other priests in the T'aikyokuden, 
one of the buildings of the Imperial Palace, recited parts of the 
Mahaprajùapäramita sätra®, which is very often mentioned in the 
Japanese annals as having been partly read in rain ceremonies dh 
Sometimes also the Vajra-prajkäaparamita sätra* was used. In the- 
fifth month of A.D. 880 the Kamja-kyo*, =Sütra on washing the 
top of the head (baptism)', was recited in the Sacred Spring park 
far stopping the abundant rains, 

Also in China other sutras are used in rain ceremonies, €. g. 
the Vajra-prajnäptramita stra, the Buddhabhashite Sägara Naga- 
räja sütra®, *Sütra on the Sea-dragon-king (î. e. Sägara). spoken 
by Buddha”, ete. This is logical, for, as De Groor* remarks 
nccording to the 39th commandment of the Mahäyana code all 
punishments for crimes committed — and drought is such a 
punishment — are to he taken away by reciting the sütras and 
vinayas of the Mahayäna. | | 

1 Book. IT, Ch, IT. 

3 CL below, Hook II, Ch. II, £ 3; Sandai jitsu roku, Ch. XXVII, p. 414, 

ki KE rd HE Le Mahaprajna sitte: NAI e Catalogue, en the full 
title: Ar ile HE NRE BE Z PE, and states that it was translated in A.D. 
G50 by the famous pilgrim Hûrx Texa. 

$ CL Sandai jifsuroku, Ch. XX, p. 335 (sixth manth, 


month, 873); Ch. AXV, - At (second manth, 874): Ch. 
BTT, Ch. XEXVIE p. 543 (sixth, month, 880). 
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7 Bh AR AE WE E ME: Nees, or 456; transtated A.D. 285310. cr nr 457: 
fl pe HE ni E it EN HJ Ee “Sütra on the Seal of the Law spoken by 
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8 LL, p. 150; cf p. 72. 
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CHAPTER L. 
THE DRAGON IN THE CHINESE CLASSICS. 
$ 1. Yi king. 


he oldest Chinese work which mentions the dragon is the 
Fih King', We read there the following explanation of the lowest 
line of the first of the diagrams, which corresponds with Heaven; 
«First, nine: a dragon hidden en the water ie useless” *. According 
to the commentators the meaning of this sentence is that the 
lowest line of this diagram, representing the dragon Iving in the 
deep, is a sign that it is not the time for active doing. Therefore 
IGog* translates: “In the first (or lowest) line, undivided (we 
zee its subject as) the dragon ving hid (in the deep). It is not 
the time for active doing”. This translation is more explicative 
than true, for the text simply gives the words: “First, nine: a 
dragon hidden in the water is gaeless”. As to the word rene, thus 
is explained by the commentary entitled “Traditions of Chteng” 4 
to mean the “fullmess of Yang”, because it is three times three, 
ie. a multiplication of the gndividable number which represents 
Yang. As the uudivided strokes of the diagrams are symbols of 
Yang and the divided ones of Yin, the meaning of the two first 
words of the sentence js, as Lack translates, that the lowest 
ine is undivided. The characters 2 Hi. however, do not mean: 
wit js’not the time for active doing’, but simply: eyseless"" 5. The 
dragon, symbolized by the lines of the diagram of Heaven, be- 
cause he is the Yang creature zat Eozúv, 1 represented by the 
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lowest line as stall lying in the depth of the waters. In this 
condition the heavenly giver of fertilizing rains is still useless 
to mankind. This must be the original meaning of these words, 
but the diviners concluded from this uselessness of the hidden 
dragon that one had to abstain from active doing. 

The second line of the same diagram is explained by the Fik 
king as follows: “Nine, second; a dragon is seen in the rice fields; 
advantage; a great man will be seen" !, Lieoor translates: “It will 
be advantageous to meet with the great man’, Although this 
translation follows the commentators, the meaning is clearer if 
we divide the sentence as we have done above. The appearance 
of a dragon in the rice Helds gives advantage, i.e. the fertilizing 
rain gives good erops. The original meaning of the character zij, 
which consists of rice and a Anife, is apparently Aarvest, which 
was, of course, identical to advantage. Further, “a great man 
will be seen". Here we see the dragon representing great (espe- 
cially holy) men, who are as Full of Yang as the dragon himself. 
Even in those olden times his appearance apparently was con- 
sidered to be an omen of the birth of great and ‘holy men, 
especially of Emperors, the holiest men on earth. 

In the third line the dragon is not mentioned, but in the 
fourth we read that he is “perhaps leaping in the pool” (but not 
yet rising above the surface). * There will be no evil (45). The 
word evil seems to be more logical in a divinatory sentence 
than “mistake”. 

The fifth line is described as eP | Hlring dragon mm the sky: 
advantage; a great man will be seen”, It 18, of course, of the 
utmost benefit to mankind, if the rain-bringing dragon is soaring 
in the sky. At the same time it is an omen of the appearance 
of a great man. 

Finally, the topmost line is explained as * The dragon exceeding 
the proper limits (i.e. Hying too high): Thers will be regret” 4, 
The simplest explanation of these words is that, if à dragon flies 
too high, he is too far from the earth to return and the rain 
does not reach it, a reason of regret to himself and to mankind 
At the same time the great man, symbolized bv the d sE Pa, 
repents all exaggeration on his part. : hie, 
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The Fik king goes on as follows: “The number nine is use (in 
this diagram). Zf a herd of dragons is seen divesting themselves of 
their heads, this means good fortune” Dn 

The lowest line of the second diagram, which represents Earth 
(Ht, Kwun), Is explained as “Mragons fighting in Ue open field; 
their blood is dark (not purple, as Lage translated) and yellow”. 
Apparently a thunderstorm, with dark and yellow clouds flying 
through the sky, is described in this way. For in a passage of 
Appendix V of the Vik king *, ascribed to Confucius, we read: 
& Keien (Heaven) is a horse, Kwun (Earth) isa cow, Chen (Fhunder) 
is a dragon" *. And, again, in the same Appendix *: “Chen is 
thunder, is a dragon, Is dark and yellow". The same diagram 
represents also Spring and the Eastern quarter, which are identi- 
Bed with the Asure Dragon *. 

In Ch. 1 (p- 2) of the Fik kend the words el dragon beng En 
the deep ús useless’ are illustrated by “Fang below! *, which 
means; “The Sun is under the horizon, ie, the dragon lying in 
the deep is as yselezs as the sun uuder the horizon. 

In the same chapter (same page) we read: SA dragon is seen 
in the rice fields; blessing power (AE) is-spread everywhere” "). This 
is a clear explanation of the word advantage Wm the above passage 
on the fifth line ot the first diagram. 

As to the « Dragons fiyhtang En the open field”, in this chapter 
these words are followed by: “Their way ftaa) + erharusted"" WO, 
je, their blessing actions Are completed to the last. As rain Is 
the blessing conferred upon mankind by the dragons, this sen- 
tence may easily be explained by the fact that in a thunderstorm, 
when the dragons fight in the sky, the rain comes down in 
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An Appendix of the Fik kiny ' says: “The hibernating of dragons 
and snakes te done mm order to preserve their bodies", Here we see 
dragons and snakes being closely connected and regarded as 
belonging to the same kind of animals. Also in later times the 
same fact is to be observed. 

On considering the above passages of the Fik king we arrive 
at the conclusion that the ideas on the dragon prevailing in 
China at the present day are just the same as those of the remotest 
times. It is a water animal, akin to the snake, which uses to 
sleep in pools during winter and arises in spring. It is the god 
of thunder, who brings good crops when he appears in the 
rice fields (as rain) or in the sky (as dark and yellow clouds), 
in other words, when he makes the rain fertilize the ground. 
But when he flies too high and cannot return, the thirsty earth 
must wait in vain for his blessings, and sorrow prevails. As this 
beneticient being is fall of Yang, it symbolizes those among men 
who are fullest of Light, namely great men, and its appearance 
is considered to be an omen of their coming, i.e. of their birth. 
In the first pluce the greatest aud fullest of Yang among them 
all, the Emperor, is, of course, symbolized by the dragon. He is, 
indeed, the representative of Imperial power, as we shall see 
later on. 

When black and vellow clouds covered the sky, and thunder 
and lightning raged, the ancient Chinese said, like those of to-day: 
“The dragons are fighting; look at their blood spreading over 
the sky . And at the same time the heavenly dragons caused 
the rain to pour down upon the grateful earth, | 

Even when the dragons were only leaping in their pools, no 
calamity was to be feared, and when a herd of them, even head: 
less, was seen in the sky, this was a felicitous sign. Winter 
when they hibernate and sleep in pools, is the dry season in 
China, But in spring, in the third of the twenty four seasons 
into which the vear was divided even in olden times, the 
“Resurrection of the hibernating animals” > takes place Lj it 
begins to rain a little, In the “beginning of summer” * on een 
ie. in the first of the six summer Seasons, “the et wende 
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and the dragons ascend to the sky” *, for this is the time when 
the abundant rains come down, a blessing to mankind. 


$ 2. Shu king. 


In the Shu king* we read the following words of the Emperor 
Shun to Yu: “TI wish to see the emblematie figures of the an- 
cients: the sun, the moon, the stars, the mountain, the dragon, 
and the variegated animals (pheasants) which are depicted (on 
the upper sacrificial garment of the Emperor)”. So we see that 
even in the early times of Shun's predecessors, je. in the days 
of Hwang Ti (who is said to have reigned in the th century 
BC.) and Yao, the dragon belonged to the six symbolic figures 
painted on the upper garment of the Empetor. This was, no 
doubt, due to its blessing power #5 rain-giving god of thunder 
aud clouds. 

83. Li ki 


he Zi ki* says: “What is called the four ling (35)! The 
unicorn, the phoenix, the tortoise and the dragon, they are called 
the four ling. As the dragon is considered to be a domestic 
animal, fishes aad sturgeons do not flee away” *. CouvREUR trans- 
Jates ling by: “animaux qui donnent des présages", but it has à 
_ stronger meaning, as we muy learn from De Groots Religious 

System®, Therefore [ should prefer to translate it by “spiritual 
beings”. The effective operation of the tsing Ch) or vital spirit 
of these four creatures 1e, indeed, enormously strong, and there- 
fore they may be justly called “the four spiritual animals par 
excellence”', It is no wonder that their appearance was considered to 
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1725, ef, De Groot, ht Vol. 1, Tutrod. P- XXI), which we henceforth shall quels Se 
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be an omen, but this was only the consequence of their “spiritnality”. 

In art. 4 of the same Chapter of the Zi ki', where the halcyon 
days of the holy emperors of antiquity are deseribed, we read: 
“The male and female phoenixes, and the male and female 
uuicorns were all in the marshes beyond the city walls; the 
tortoise and the dragon were in the ponds of the Imperial 
Palace” 2, i.e. the four ling were all in the neighbourhood, 
spreading their blessings over the Palace and the country. 

Further, in another passage of the Zit ki, also devoted to the 
ancient sovereigus *, the following words are to be found: “They 
(the monarchs of old) chose (litt. followed, accommodated them- 
selves to) felicitous plates in order to make sacrifices to the 
Emperor of Heaven in the suburbs. The sacrifices ascended and 
reached Heaven. Then phoenixes descended, and tortoises and 
dragons arrived” *, 

Finally, in the first, second and third months of spring ®, “the 
Emperor ascends his carriage adorned. with bells, drawn by 
azure dragons” and carrying a blue banner (fff, 4%, adorned with 
dragons joined)". The azure dragon is, as we stated above, the 
symbol of Spring, the season when “thunder resounds, hghtning 
begins to flash, and the hibernating animals all move, open their 
doors (i.e. come out of their chrysalides) and begin to come out”, 


8 Á, Cheu UH. 


We have seen the dragon mentioned in the Stu king among 
the twelve symbolic ornaments of the ancient sacrificial robe of 


1 Couvreur, p. 530, or 10, | 
ME, B ESA, HE te Er ja. 
3 Ch. Vil, Lik, gl HE, art. 2, or 12; Couvnrun, Vol. 1, p. 503, 
HE ft . 
5 Liki,Ch,XXI, Yueh ling, HS, “Monthly Procepts”: Couvneun, 1, Ch. IV, pp 
332 (first manth), 340 (second month), 347 (third month): Kk T Ae zE gt 


6 Horses higher than eight elih, ie. 1,60 meter, were called dragons (Couvacum 
Lp. 345). | ent 
T Cheu li, IES ie Section Chun Kuan, Ár EE: “Spring ofMicials”, Ev, Hil 
Sel shing; Ch. XXVII, p. 24, gives the names of the nine banners ried by the ai 
shany, “Banner rulers”, “Dragons joined form the #5, lin: (the second bännee)” 
| mer)’, 
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the Emperor. Further, the Cheu hi has taught us (above p. 40, 
note 7) that the banner called 4%, fff, was adorned with dragons 
joined (i.e, twisted about each other). The same work ' states the 
following: “In general as tsieh* (official tablets) of the envoys of 
the Empire, in mountainous countries tier tablets are used, in 
plain countries tablets painted with human figures, and in watery 
countries dragon tablets. The tablets are all made of metal" *. It 
is clear why the ornaments of these official tablets were divided 
in this way. For, as the commentator Chusa K'ang-cniyo remarks 
on this passage, “in the mountains are many tigers, in the plains 
many men, aud in the waters many dragons”*. Thus the dragon 
symbolized the water. 

A third passage of the Cheu lt’, which treats of the Winter 
officials, says that, in painting and embroidering, “Water Is repre- 
sented by meaus of dragons”". Crao Pon's* commentary explains 
these words as follows: “The dragon is a divine being in the 
water, If one represents water without representing dragons, 
there is nothing to show the divinity of its phenomena". As 
to Cuisa KANG-CH ING, he simply states: “The dragon is a water 
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creature; it is (depicted or embroidered) on clothes’ 
85, Il 


A dragon banner is mentioned in the 4 £", where Imperial 
hunting parties are described. We read there: “In the frontier 


Î Sectian m5 kwan, Hi E av, chang tsieh, LS fl ‚Ch. XIV, p. 39. 
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embroidering) ZW HRE PS" 6 ak MA HE. 
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regions: when a tiger is hit: dragon banner”, This is, at least, 
probably the meaning of the very short text. Crmna K'ana-cuine 
explains it as follows: “In the frontier regions’ (3f is used 
here for Hf) means shooting with the rulers of neighbouring 
countries. They paint a dragon on the banner '; moreover it is 
a variegated pattern. ‘Full silk’ forms the banner”? In hunting 
parties with foreign rulers probably a signal was given with this 
dragon banner when a tiger (the dragon’s deadly enemy) was shot. 

The ancient texts referred to in this chapter are short, but 
sufficient to give us the main eonceptions of old China with 
regard to the dragon. He was in those early days, just like now, 
the god of water, thunder, clouds and rain, the harbinger of 
blessings, and the symbol of holy men. As the Emperors are the 
holy beings on earth, the idea of the dragon being the symbol 
of Imperial power is based upon this ancient conception. 

For the sake of clearness the further texts will be treated in 
separate chapters according to the kind of information they give. 
In each chapter, however, chrohological order will be observed, 








í hit. ehen, seeording to Wets Wirviaus, Diet, zv. p‚ 44: “n ailken banner of 
a veddish color, plain and trangular”, | | | 

2 AFE. al MAL AT A U. BE HE HA hl. ot EW. 
Kl Hi B ht ( 3 Hi. Fung poh, was, according to Cusa K'axa-cusa, in tlie 


same work, Ch. XXVIL p. 24b, “deep red, in necordanee with tbe main colour of the 
Cheu dynasty’). 


CHAPTER II. 
DIVINATION. 
$ 1, Lucky omens. 


The birth of great sages and Emperors was preceded by the 
appearance of dragons and phoeuixes. In the night of Confucius 
birth (B.C. 551) two azure dragons descended from the sky and 
came to his mothers house, She saw them in her dream and 
gave birth to the great sage. The biography of the Emperor 
Wu*, the famous man of the Han dynasty (B. C, 140—8T), con- 
tains the following passage in regard to his birth: “The Emperor 
Hiao Wu of the Han dynasty was the son of the Emperor King. 
Before he was born the Emperor King dreamt that a red hog 
descended from the clouds and straightly entered the Ching fang 
koh (Exalted Fragance Corridor). The Emperor King awoke and 
sat down under the corridor. Actually there was a red dragon. 
It was like fog and in coming darkened the doors and windows. 
When the Imperial harem went LO look (what was happening), 
there was above the corridor & cinnabar coloured vapour which 
increased enormously and rose. After the vapour had dispersed 
they saw a red dragon coiling and revolving between the rafters. 
The Emperor King called a diviner, the Old Yao by name, and 
asked him about the matter. The old man said: “This is a lmeky 
omen. This corridor certainly will produce à man who shall rule 
the world. He shall expel the barbarians and thus bring with 
him lucky omens, Therefore he shall be the most glorious ruler 
of the Liu family. But it (may mean) also a great prodigy’. 
The Emperor King ordered the Imperial Consort Wang to move 
to the Exalted Fragrance Corridor, wishing thereby to act in 
accordance with Old Yao's words, Thereupon he changed the 


1 Shih i As, rE Ef ab, written bv Waxe KIA, TE BE probably. in the 4th 
century; Ch. UI, kl E Er 4% 

8 Wu Ti mé chufen, “Inner traditions an the Emperor Wu”, E Er ri fi, 
ascribel to the famous historiographer Pan Ku, EE lil. wha died A.D. 02; p. da. 
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name of the corridor into / lan tien, ‘Hall of the Florishing 
Orchid’ ', After more than ten days the Emperor King dreamt 
that a divine woman held up the sun in both her hands and 
gave it to the Consort Wang. She swallowed it, and after fourteen 
months gave birth to the Emperor Wu. The Emperor King said: 
‘[ dreamt that a red vapour changed into a red dragon. The 
diviners considered this to be a lucky omen; (therefore) he (the 
new-born son) must be called Linceky (&ik)'”. 

One of the ten lucky signs which were seen in the course af 
one day under the reign of Yao, one of the five holy Emperors 
of ancient times, was a dragon which appeared in the poud of 
his palace *. 

The appearance of yellow or azwtre dragons, often mentioned 
in the annals®, was nearly always considered to he a very good 
omen. Only if they came untimely or on wrong places they were 
harbingers of evil, as we shall zee below. They were mostly seen 
in the night, spreading a brilliant hight all over the neighbour- 
hood. Such a nightly apparition illaminated the palace of Kung 
Sun-shuh * under the reign of the Emperor Kwang Wu (25—57 
A.D.) The former considered it such a good omen, that in 25 
A.D. he proclaimed himself Emperor of Shu (White Emperor) 
and changed the name of the era into Lung-Hing®, “Dragon's 
rise” ®, A black, horned dragon was seen one night by Lü Kwang *, 
who lived in the fourth century A.D. Its glittering eyes illumi- 
nated the whole viemmity, so that the huge monster was visible 


till it was enveloped by clouds which gathered from all sides. 


The next morning traces of its scales were to be seen over a 
distance of five miles, but soon were wiped out by the heavy 


{ The orchid being the symbol of harmony, because the Shi king compares the 
dwelling together in harmony of brothers with the smell of orchids, the 
the corridor was still more felicitous than the former. 


2Shuh iki, jb SEE written by Ies Fano, 4f- Hij, in tho earlier part of 
the Úth century: Es nd H TIR. Er eh ABK. 
BBIE AE, MNERT EMH. Fora. 

8 Ct TS. Ch. 128, ni ab + ib U —, p. Th, Ba, 0: Ch, 129, zE  : ht 
pr- Î sq. CT: 

+ AF ik 5 HER. 

6 Tung kwan hen ki, MPR FE. Ch. Xx, written in 407 Ap, by Lm 
CHEs, Zal ED, and continued in 472 AD. by Tstar Yuxa, #5 ki - 

7m WE: ef. Grues, Chin. Biogr, Diet. sv, pp. 555 sj. In 306 he took the style 
of Heaven-appóinted King of Liang. | 
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rains. Then one of La Kwang’s attendants said to him: “A dragon 
js a divine animal and an omen of a man's rise to the position 
of a ruler. So you will attain this rank”. On hearing this, Lü 
Kwang was very much rejoiced; and actually he became a ruler 
after some time', The dragons being such important omens, it 
is no wonder that Imperial proclamations often were issued on 
account, of their appearance *. 

Finaly, we may quote a divinatory work * which says: “When 
the beginning rise of an Emperor ot King is about to take place, 
a dragon appears in the Yellow River or in the Loh. All examine 
his head: if the head is black, men are correct: if white, the 
Earth is correct; if red, Heaven is correct” & 


$ 2. Bad omens. 
A. Fighting dragons, 


From olden times high foods, tempests and thunderstorms 
have been ascribed by the Chinese to dragons fighting in rivers 
or in the air. Although, according to the Fik king’, “the fao 
of dragons, fighting in the open field, is exhausted”, i.e. their 
blessing power makes the rain pour down in torrents, on the 
other hand such severe thunderstorms often cause much damage 
and calamities. Therefore, however welcome a dragon fight in 
the air might be in times of drought, in ordinary circumstances 
the threatening armies in the sky were looked at with great 
fright. Moreover, the people believed the damage produced by 
dragon fights in rivers or in the air.to be not limited to the 
actual calamities of the present, but to extend itself to the near 
future, in other words, they were considered to be very bad 


mmm 


4 Pao Fohelsct, HJ sl Fr. written br Kon Huxo, Ei} ji, in the fourth cen- 


tury; Zi ES Ch. IV (Ht KE). 

q The Emperor Wen of the Han dynasty € B did so in R.C. 165, Hooks of lhe 
Early Han Dynasty, p'4 af 5 ati ‚Ch. IV; comp. the Emperor Slen’s proclama- 
tion in the summer of BC, 52 (ibider, B af z Sg, Ch. VIEL p. Mo. 

3 The Fih kien teoh fu, A BE He Pe ‚quoted in the T.S., Sect. B dek, 
cn. 430, HEEK, KE Dkr 2 

KE BN A ET HERE. RE. MAA 
E.H BRIE, HA RIE. 


5 See above, p. 37. 
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omens, foreboding inundations, disorder, war, nay even the 
dynasty's fall. As gods of water, clouds and rain they caused 
high floods by their fights, and as representatives of the Imperial 
power their victory or defeat meant rebellion, war, and even the 
fall of the reigning House. | 

According to the 7so chen! a high flood was ascribed to 
dragons fighting in a pool in the nineteenth year of the reign 
of Chao, Duke of Lu (523 B.C.). “There were great floods in 
Ching; and [some] dragons fought in the pool of Wei, outside 
the She gate. The people asked leave to sacrifice to them; hut 
Tsze-ch'an refused it, saying: “When we fight, the dragons do 
not look at us. Why should we look at them, when they are 
fighting! If we offer a deprecatory sacrifice to them, they will 
leave their abodes. If we do not seek the dragons, they also will 
not seek us”. Then the matter was given up. 

The Yih lin* says: “IF six dragons have angry fight with one 
another under an embankment, and the azure or yellow dragons 
do not conquer, the travellers will meet hardzhips and trouble" *, 
As we have seen above, the azure and yellow dragons especially 
were harbingers of felicity; so their defeat was a sign of coming 
trouble, probably caused by inundations. 

In regard to impending war and ruin we may quote the follo- 
wing passages from the Histories. 

In the Mooks of the Sur dijnastij* we read: “In the Liang dynasty 
(A.D 502557), in the second year of the Tien kien era (503), 
there were dragons fighting in a pool in Northern Liang province. 
They squirted fog over a distance of some miles. As to the evils 
of dragons and snakes the Hun firm 1u hing chaeten” says: ‘These 
are trouble and damage of dragons and beasts. That which be- 
longs to Heaven is symbol of the Ruler. If the Heavenly breath 
is injured, and the Tao of the Ruler is wounded, also the dragons 
ave injured. Their fights are symbols of weapons and shields'. 








Lear, Chinese Claasies, Vol. V, Part HI, pp. 674 sj. (Book X, wear XIX). 
P) tk ‚a work on divination, quoted by tho T. &., Ch. 130, HE Eid Kik zh p. Ba, 
| ON belen, 
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bes zE Ch- XXI, nr 18, Fi FT AR, Rop. 17e 


5 zE fi AT {8 ef. Dr Groot, Vol. V‚ p. 401, note 4: «A wie heenats 
n section of the Shu king entitled Hung fan or The Great Plan. It seems 
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Kina Fara ' says in his Fik féi heu* (“Flying observations on 
divination’'): ‘When the hearts of the multitude are not quiet, 
dragon fights are the bad omens thereof'*. At that time the 
Emperor for the first time ascended the throne, and there was 
w riot of Ch'en Poh-chi and Liu Li-lien. Danger and fear prevailed _ 
in the empire”. 

The same annals* contain the following passage: “In the sixth 
month of the fifth year of the P'n tung era (524 A.D.) dragons 
fought in the pond of the King of K'üh o (!). Lhey went west- 
ward as far as Kien ling chîng. In the places they passed all 
the trees were broken. The divination was the same as in the 
second year of the Tien kien era (503 A. D.), namely that their 
passing Kien ling and the trees being broken indicated that there 
would be calamity of war for the dynasty, and that it was a 
sign that the Imperial tombs would be destroyed. At that time 
the Emperor considered the holding of discussions to be his only 
task, and did not think of ploughing. His fighting generals were 
careless, his soldiers idle, and the Tao of the Ruler was injured. 
Therefore there was the corresponding fact of the dragons' evil. 
The Emperor did not at all become conscious (of the danger). 
In the first year of the Tai Tsing era (547 A.D.) there was 
again a dragon fight in the waters of Li cheu. The waves seethed 
and bubbled up, and clouds and fog assembled from all sides. 
White dragons were seen running to the South, followed by 
black dragons. That year Heu King came with troops to 
submit, and the Emperor accepted his submission without taking 
precautions. The people of the realm were all frightened, and 
suddenly rebellion arose. The Emperor in consequence thereof 
had « sad death”. He died in 549, and eight years later the 
Liang dynasty came to an end. Í 

In A.D. 579 a black dragon was killed by a red one, Moreover, 
in the same year there was a fight of a white dragon with a 
black one, the result of which was that the white one ascended 





4 HL Wj. a famous diviner of the first century of our em, author of the Yih 
ehuen, Jl fly (ef. De Groot, Rel. Syst, Vol. IV, p. 206) aud ofthe Vik yao, 5 Ik 
(ef. below, Had omens, D.), 
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to the sky and the black one fell on the earth and died ', As 
black was the colour of the Later (i.e. Northern) Cheu dynasty, 
theze dragon fights were forebodings of its approaching fall, which 
actually took place two years later. 

As to inundations announced beforehand by dragon fights, we 
may refer to the Mistory of the Sung dynasty, where we read 
that in the fifth year of the Kien Tao era (A.D. 1169) such a 
battle in the air was seen amidst a heavy thunderstorm. “Two 
dragons fled and pearls like carriage wheels fell down on the 
ground, where they were found by herdsboys. In the following 
years inundatious afflicted the country”, 

Sometimes dragon fights are mentioned not as omens, but only 
as causing heavy storms which destroyed a large number of 
houses and government buildings and killed hundreds of people, 
carrying them into the air together with their domestic animals, 
trees and tiles, over a length of more than ten miles. Such à 
storm raged in the fourth month of the ninth year of the Hwang 
tung era (1149) above the Yû lin river in Li cheu *. 

Devastation caused by hehtning was believed to be the result 
of sacred fire, sent by Heaven to stop dragon fights, “In the 
fifth month of the year vih-wei (probably 1295) on a place near 
the lake at [ hing, all of a sudden there were two dragons which 
twisting around each other and fighting both fell into the lake. 
Their length had no sharp limits. In a short space of time a 
heavy wind came riding on the water, which reached a height 
of more than a chang (ten chîh or feet), Then there fell from 
the sky more than ten tre balls, having the size of houses of 
ten divisions. The two dragons immediately ascended (to the sky), 
fur Heaven, afraid that they might cause calamity, sent out 
sacred fire to drive them away. Supposed that Heaven had been 
a little remiss for a moment, then within a hundred miles 
everything would have turned into gigantic torrents. When 1 
recently passed by boat the Peachgarden of Teh Tsing, those 





1 Wang Shao chufen, FE E51) fl ‚ “Biography of Wang Shao”, Baats of the Sui 
diygmasty, Ch. LXIX, Hij fit. nr 34, p. Za. | 

2 Sect. HK ÎT 25 (Ch. B) BLW HK SELA Zat we 
Wk HEET WAE AT, AE AD — HE Ae, Ek IE Ke Hi hi 
Hm. BEER KHK. 

8 Kin shi, Ka , History of the Kin Dynasty (A.D, 12064368), Ch. XXII, 


nr 4, Sect. Je FT Kk p. Ja. 


+ 
paddy fields were all scorched and black, some tens of acres in 
all. Then we moored the boat to the bank and asked those 
villagers (for the reason). They said: “Yesterday noon there was 
a big dragon which fell from the sky. Immediately he was burned 
by terrestial fire and Hew away. For that what the dragons fear 
is fre”! 


B. Dead dragons. 


When dragons, wounded in a battle, tumbled down and died, 
this was helieved to be a very bad omen. The Books of the Han 
dypastyy* relate the following: “On the day jen-tsze of the sixth 
month of the seventh year of the Yen-hi era (A. D. 164), under 
the Emperor Hwan, there was a dragon which died on Mount 
Yé Wang in Ho néi (one of the districts of that time). Its length 
was about some tens of chang. Siang Kai was of the following 
opinion: “Taking into consideration that the dragon is a felicitous 
symbol of an Emperor or King, and that the Fik lun ta jen says: 
sIn the Tien-feng era (A.D, 14—19) there was a dead dragon 
in the Hwang-shan palace. The Han troops killed Mang (1. e. the 
Emperor Wang Mang, killed in A.D. 22), and Shi Tsu (Ge. Kwang 
Wu, the first Emperor of the Eastern Han dynasty) rose again 
(ascended the throne, in A.D. 25)", this omen must be a sign 
of change (of the dynasty). In the 25th year of the Kien-ngan 
era (A.D. 220) the Emperor Wen of the Wét dynasty replaced 
the House of Han” *. 

4 Kwei zin fsahr shih, ke Er Kik vt: (cf. De Groot, Hel Syat. Val. IL, p. 300: 
ta collection of miscellanies written by Cheu Muir, Kl De in the earlier part of, Lhe 
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In the fifth year of the Kien-teh era (A.D. 576), under the 
Later Cheu dynasty, a black dragon fell from the sky aud died. 
The dragon is the symbol of the Ruler, black was the colour 
of the dynasty, and falling and dying is a most unlucky omen '. 
So it was a foreboding of the Emperor's death, which happened 
two years later (A. D. 578), and of the dynasty's fall (A. D. 581), 
which was announced also by the dragon fights mentioned above. 


C, Dragons appearing at wrong times. 


When dragons appeared at wrong times, they were forebodings 
of evil instead of omens of felicity. The time is wrong for a 
dragon to appear, when the Son of Heaven himself does not 
walk in the Tao, thus throwing into disorder both the Tao of 
Heaven and men. So did the Emperor K'ung Kiah of the ancient 
Hia dynasty, twenty centuries before Christ. Sze-ma Tsten* says 
the following about this monarch: “The Emperor K'ung Kiah 
having ascended the Throne, loved the matters of the kwéi and 
the sheu and was disorderly (in his behaviour, i.e. he disturbed 
the Tao). As the virtue of the Honse of the Hia rulers was 
declining, the feudal lords rebelled agamst it. Heaven sent down 
two dragons, a female and a male. Kung Kinh could not feed 
them; he had not yet found the Dragon-rearer Family *. Tang 
of Tao (i.e. the House of the Emperor Yao) having deelined, 
one of his descendants was Liu Léi, who from the Dragon-rearer 
‚family learned to tame dragons, in order to serve K“ung Kiah. 

Kung Kiah bestowed upon him the family name of Yû-lung * 
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(Dragon-ruler), and he received the succession of Shi Wei. The 
first of the dragons, the female, died, (whereupon) he took it 
and gave it the Emperor to eat, As His Majesty ordered to seek 
(the dragon), Liu Léi got afraid and tied. Kung Kiah died, and 
his zon, the Emperor Kao, ascended the Throne”. 

A different form of the same legend, according to which K'ung 
Kiah was presented by the Emperor of. Heaven with two teams 
of. dragons, which were reared by Liu Léi till one of them died 
and was given as food to His Majesty, is to be found in a passage 
of the Tso chen, which we will partly quote in Chapter Iv $ 8, 
in regard to the Dragon-rearer family having been invested with 
this name by the Emperor Shun. As to our present subject, 
however, i.e. the evil onten of dragons appearing at à time 
when the Tao is violated, we may refer to another passage of 
the Historical Records, where the fall of the Hia dynasty is 
apparently brought into connection with the appearance of two 
dragons. We read there the following. “In the third year (of his 
reign) (B.C. 779), King Yiu fell deeply in love with Pao Szö”. 
Pao Szë gave birth to a son, Poh Fub, and King Yin wished to 
degrade the Crownprince, The mother of the Crownprince was 
the daughter of the Marquis of Chen and was queen. Afterwards, 
when King Yiu had got Pao Szë and loved her, he wished to 
degrade Queen Chen and at the same time send away the Crown- 
prince 1 Kiu, (in order to) make Pao Szè queen and Poh Fuh Crown- 
prince. The great astrologer of Cheu, Poh Yang’, after having 
read the historical records, said: “(The House of) Cheu is lost”. 

Now follows the explanation why the astrologer had such 
pessimistic views. CHAVANNES points out that the following is 
borrowed from the Kwok yä”, one of the many works used by 
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Szg-ma Tsien. “In olden times, when the rulers of the Hia dynasty 
were declining (in virtue and power), there were two divine 
dragons which stopped at the palace of the Emperor and said: 
‘We are two rulers of Pao. The Emperor tried to find out hy 
divination whether he should kill them, send them away or keep 
them, but to none of these questions he received a favourable 
answer. When he cast lots, however, as to the question whether 
he should request (the dragons) to give him their foam to store 
it away, the answer was favourable. Then a piece of cloth was 
spread and a written communication was offered to them. The 
dragons disappeared and their foam remained; it was put in a 
case and stored away, When the Hia dynasty was lost, this case 
was transmitted to (the House of)-Yin; when (the House of) 
Yin was lost, it was transmitted again to (the House of) Chen. 
During these three dynasties no one dared open it; hut at the 
end of the reign of Kimg Li ât was opened and looked into. The 
foam flew through the palace and could not be removed. King 
Li ordered his wives to undress and to raise cries in unison 
(naked) against the foam. The foam changed into a black lizard ! 
and in this form entered the rear departments of the palace (the 
female departments). A young concubine of the seraglio, who had 
reached the age when one loses his milk-teeth (seven years), 
met it. When she had reached the age when young girls put a 
hair-pin in her hair (i.e. the age of fifteen, when they get 
marriageable), she was pregnant. Without having a husband she 
gave birth to a child, which she abandoned with fright. At the 
time of King Süen (King Lis son) a little girl sung, saying: “A 
how of wild mulberry wood and a quiver of reed are sure to 
destroy the dynasty of Cheu'. King Süen heard this, and as 
there were a married couple wlio sold these utensils, he ordered 
them to be seized and put to death. They escaped and being 
on the road saw lying there the child which the voung con- 
cubine of the seraglio had just abandoned. They heard it 
erving in the night, pitied it and took it up. The man and his 
wife then fled to (the land of) Pao, The people of Pao, having 
committed some crime, asked for (permission to) present to the 
King the girl whom the young concubine had abandoned, in 
order to atone therewith for their misdeed. (Thus) the girl carne 
from Pao, and this became Pao Szé, In the third year of King 
Yiu's reign the King went to the seraglio, saw Pao Szté and fell 





4 EA nk hûüen yyuen. CHaVANNES (p. 983 note a) remarks that vuen, which means 
fortotse or lizard, ja to be taken here in the last sense, because some texts give LTR ind 
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in love with her. She gave birth to a son, Poh Fuh. Finally the 
King degraded Queen Chen aud the Crownprince, and made Pao 
Szë queen and Poh Fuh crowaprince, The Great Astrologer Poh Yang 
said: “The misfortune is complete; there is no help for it”. Then N 
we read that the Emperor, who by all manner of devices tried 
to make the woman laugh, did not succeed until by a false sign 
of an enemy's attack he caused the lords to come up in great 
haste. This made Pao Sz burst into laughter, but it was the 
cause of the King's death and the ruin of the dynasty, for when 
the enemy actually came, the lords, whom the King had deluded 
several times by false alarms, did not come to the rescue. Thus 
the King was killed, Pao Szö was taken prisoner, and the treasures 
of the House of Cheu were all taken by force, Japanese legends 
tell us that Pao Szé was reborn in the twelfth century as 
Tammo no mae, the Emperor Konoe or Toba's concubine, who 
changed into a fox! 

It is clear that in the above passages the dragons were harbingers 
of evil, because the Emperors did not walk in the Tao. 

In A.D. 553 a dragon was seen ascending near the Imperial 
Palace, and the next year a huge black serpent rose from the 
Palace moat to the sky, spreading a dazzling light and followed 
by a small snake. Calamity was predicted on account of these- 
apparitions, and the Emperor tried to avert the evil by offerings 
of money? magic, Buddhist prayers and philanthropy: but it 
was all in vain, for at the end of the same year he was kalled ©. 

The History of the Liao dynasty* says: *[In the frst year of 
the Tien-hien era (A.D. 926)] the Emperor (T'ai-Tsu, 907 — 926) 
stopped at Fu-yü-fu and did not take any precautions. That 
evening a big star fell before his tent, and on the day sin-szë, 
when he captured the castle of Tan-tszë, the Emperor saw a 
yellow dragon coiling and winding, about one mile in length. 
The brightness of its light blinded the eye; it entered the Imperial 





{ Cf, my treatise on “The For and the Bader in Japanes Folklore", Transactions 
of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Vol. XXXNI, Part 3, pp. 51 =qq. 

3 The dragons are fond of money, comp, the Japanese work Seiyüki, MLF] U ETA 
(written by Taonmasa Nasker, Hij Bij BR. in 17951707), Zoku Teikoku Hunko, 
Vol. XX, Ch, U, p. 259. This has perhaps something to do with their liking for the 
vital spirit of copper (ef. below, Book IE, Ch. Hi, 8 3) 

3 History of the South (Nanshi, rd zn, written by YEN SHEU, zi EE who 
lived in the first half of the seventh century A.D), Ch. VII B ET h) 
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lodging house. There was a purple, black vapour which hid the 
sky, remained the whole day, and then dispersed. That very day 
the Emperor died’ '. 

Sometimes a dragon's appearance was a sign of impending 
calamity in the form of inundations. Such was the case in A. D. 
067, according to the Books of the Sung dynasty 2 We read there 
the following: “In the summer of the fifth year of the Kien-teh 
era (967) it rained in the capital, and a black dragon appeared. 
Its tail was on the border of the clouds, and it Hew from North- 
west to Southeast. The diviners explained it to be (an omen of) 
big tloods, The next year in twenty four prefectures the water 
destroyed the ricefields and the houses” ?, 


D. Dragons dp peartnug En ron plees, 


[f a dragon, symbol of Imperial power, is born in a commoner's 
house or comes out of his well, this is a very had omen for the 
dynasty, the Emperor personally, or one of his feudal lords, for 
it means degradation from the highest dignity to a common 
state, and death of the ruler or of one of his representatives. 

_ 'Phe Books of the Fein dynasty* contain the following passage: 
“Under the reign of Sun Hao of the Wu dynasty (the fourth 
and last Emperor of that dynasty, A. D. 242383), in the Tien- 
tseh era (A.D. 215276), a dragon was hatched in (the house 
of) a family in Ch'ang-sha, and ate the chickens. Kiss Fax > says 
in his Fik yao*: “If a dragon is hatched in a man's house, a 
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king will become a commoner’. Afterwards Hao submitted to 
Chin (the Chin dynasty) '. 

In the same section of this work* we read the following. 
“Under the Emperor Ming of the Wei dynasty (A.D. 227 239), 
in the first vear of the Tsing-lung era (233), on the day kiah- 
shen of the first month, a blue dragon appeared in a well at 
Mo-p'o (a place) in the suburbs. If only a lucky omen rises 
at a wrong time, it becomes an evil. How much more is this 
the case, when it (the dragon) is in straits in a well! Thus is 
not a felicitous omen!* It was wrong that Wei on account of 
it changed the name of the era. Yû Pao says: ‘From the end of 
the reign of the Emperor Ming under the Wet dynasty the 
appearances of blue and vellow dragons were signs corresponding 
with the fall and rise of its rulers. As to the fate of the land 
of. Wei, blue is the colour of wood and yet it does not conquer 
metal; it was a sign of yellow getting the throne and blue losimg 
it. The frequent appearance of blue dragons means that the 
virtue of the sovereign and the fate of the dynasty are in inner 
conflict with each other“, Therefore Kao Kwei Hiang Kung? 
(Ts“ao Mao, A.D. 241—260, who in 254 became the fourth 
Emperor of the Wei dynasty) was utterly defeated in war.” 

«According to Lau Hrang's * explanation the dragon, the symbol 
of. dignity, when being imprisoned in a well means calamity 
consisting in a feudal lord being about to be secretly seized. 
In the Wei dynasty there was no dragon which was not in a 
well. It was an omen of the oppressive measures of those men 
who oeeupied the highest ranks *. The poem on the ‘Dragon lying 
in the deep’, written by Kao Kwei Hiang Kung, has this meaning”. 

The Books of the Early Han dynasty* relate the following. “In 


1 IR ib KIN RE ALIAEE DA BE 0 AG BE KI 
AKE HERARERARIEA. HRE E. 

2 B HE, Ch. XXIX, or 19, Kita er B (HERE LEE). 

or MIE HE U IS IK EE, RWTH, IEM NER. 

ER EDR AE We 

HERMA 

1 al ril (B. C, 800), a famous author and. minister, ef. Gares, Biogr. Diet, p. 
Bl, nr. 1300, 

rel va Bt HE RR ma DA IH oh 5 AREA HZ 
Bh ts BLUE HER RHEIN, HE ERE WEE. 

8 Ch. XXVII, Sect. Fr ÎT zn Pr 7- 
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the second year of the reign of the Emperor Hwei (B.C. 193), 
in the morning of the hwei-yiu day of the first month, there 
were two dragons which appeared in a well at Li-wen-ling (a 
village), east of the palace of Lan-ling. They were seen till the 
evening of the yih-hai day; then they went away. Liu Hiang is 
of the following opinion: “If a dragon, a symbol of dignity, is 
in straits in the well of a commoner, this means calamity consisting 
in a feudal lord being about to be secretly seized' 1. Afterwards 
‚ the Empress-Dowager- Lû secretly killed Chu, the king of San 
Chao ®, and also Lü was finally murdered. King-rane says in his 
Fih chen: ‘When those who have virtue meet injuries (1. €. 
are put to death), the bad omens of this are that dragons appear 
in wells. Further, he says: ‘In cases of execution or violent cruelty 
black dragons come out of wells'”’, * 

The “Biography of Chang Wen-piao of Ch°u' s gives the following 
tale. “When Wen-piao was going to plot his rebellion and, still 
being engaged in preparing it, had not vet settled (his plans), one of 
his followers dreamt at night that a dragon was coiling above 
Wen-piao's chin. Wen-plao was very much rejoiced and said: 
‘This is Heaven's appointment’ (to the Throne, i.e. it is a sign 
that 1 shall ascend the Throne). Then he settled his plans, raised 
troops, and was defeated. Men of knowledge said: ‘As the dragon 
is a divine being and yet eame out of his chin, this was an omen 
that calamity should he at work and that his shen (soul) should 
go away." Here again the dragon appeared in a wrong place. 


8 3. Dragon horses. 
The Zet ki’ says: “The Ho (river) sent forth the horse with 
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3 CL ILES, Ll, p. Ed, ur 1442, mv. La Hau: “Ta tnke 
poisoned the Prince of Chao, another son of the late Emperor 


3 Jh fik. 
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the map (on his back)". This was the “River Map” from which 
Fuh-Híi fashioned the eight Mea (A Ef), the diagrams used in 
divination. The Shu king ' mentions this map among the precious 
objects preserved at the Court in BC, 1079, Lrocr* treats of it 
in his Introduction to the Fi Ming with regard to the well-known 
passage of an Appendix of this Classic’, running as follows: 
“The Ho gave forth the scheme or map, and the Lo güve 
forth the writing, (both of) which the sages copied”. According 
to one of the commentators on the Fik king “the water of 
the Ho sent forth a dragon horse; on its hack there was 
curly hair, like a mup of starry dots. The water of the Lo 
sent forth a divine tortoise; on its back there were riven veins, 
like writing of character pictures” *, This conception, apparently 
based upon the above passage of the Li A, heenme common in 
later times, and the San,tsat fu Jaru ® gives a picture of this 
dragon horse, As to the appendix of the Vik Keng", quoted by 
SZE-MA Craene in the “Annals of the three sovereigns?, there neither 
the river nor {he horse are mentioned, but it is simply stated 
that Fuh-Hi was the first to trace the eight diagrams, 

In the Shui ging Fu“ the following description of a dragon 
horse is given: “It is a henevolent horse, the vital spirit of river 
water. Its heieht is eight chîh five tsnn; its neck is long, and 
its body iz covered with scales, It has wings at its shanks, and 
its hair hangs down its sides. Its cry consists of nine tones, and 
it walks on the water without sinking. It appears at the time 
of famous sovereigns . This reminds us ot the dezeription given 


mm 


1 Lrace, Sacred Hooks of the East, Vol. III, Shu king, Part V‚, Book XXI, p. 239. 
2 Sacred Books of the East, Val. XVI, Introduction, pp. 14 sg. 


d Appendix HI, Soet. IE, Ch. 14, 3 73: Leooe, IL, p, 374; Ch. V, ed är FE fs, 
Eert jl HA, ME, BANS. 

TK MEI, WA EE EML. A 
pH mpd, HA Ir A, A Fai LE É. 

5 =Á Kil gr. written by Waxa K't, EF Hr. at the time of the Ming 


dynasty. 
ti ue Eik Ch. XV, p. 4, Lraar's translation, p. 382. 


7 San-hwang pen-ki, — 158 zk Eh ES zn al) by ml in A. p. Tú; 


CuAVARNES' translation, Vol 1, p. 6. 
8 Afi IE käl ‚ written before the Ch'en dynasty (A.D. 567580) by SON Jeu-cur, 
Bed zl ed, and quoted in the Tien chung ki PS rH „lb, (written under the 


Ming dynastv hy Cates YAO-WEN, Pii GEN 3E) Ch. LV, 
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by K'ena Naar-kwon! in his commentary on the Shu king *, which 
rans as follows: “A dragon horse is the vital spirit of Heaven 
and Earth. As a being its shape consists of a horse's body, yet 
it has dragon scales. Therefore it is called ‘dragon horse’, Its 
height is eight chîih five tsun. A trne dragon horse has wings 
at its sides and walks upon the water without sinking. If a 
holy man is on the throne. it comes out of the midst of the 
Ming river, carrying a map on its back”? * 

The Tung kien tsten pien wai kit, which refers to this passage, 
gays: “At the time of T'ai Hao (1e. Fuh-Hij there was a lucky 
omen consisting of a dragon horze which carried a map on its 
back and came out ot the Ho river. Therefore in giving titles 
to the officials he began to arrange them by means of the dragon, 
and called them ‘Dragon-officers'”®, As to these titles we read 
in the Annals of the Fhree sovereiügns": “He (Fuh-Hi) had the 
lneky omen of a dragon; by means of the dragon he arranged 
the officials and ealled them ‘Dragon-officers'”. The Tso-chuen 7 
gives the same matter in an extensive passage regarding the 
titles of the.officials of the first Emperors. 

Phe Pui-ping pü-lan " describes n dragon horse which appeared 


1 zl Ze B. a famous scholar in the reign of the Han emperor Wi (B. 0, 
140—85), who jn D.C. 07 transeribed the ancient tablets discovered in the wall of the 
house of the Confucian family, and made a commentary on the whole. Cf, Leoae’s 
Introduction to his translation of the Shu king, Sacred books of the East, Vol. TI, p. 8. 


2 Sect. JB jy; quoted in the TS, Sect. Gp Zij, Ch. 128, HE B AE KH —, 
p. Îb. A | | k 

NIRIA RANENNEN TS: 
EWI BEAR Ed RUNE, HER U. EA 
ZE fi, H pä HF ae MZ rh 5. 

* 3 4% Mi En Zh gE, “Extra writings” belonging to the “Preceding part” of 
the Peslechi Cuny kien kang-muh, fi Pre sE sE EEN) H ‚ “A chronolagieal survey 
of the Mirror of History, composed to assist Government”, an imperial edition of 1707, 
based upon the Tezichi Fung kien written by Szé-ma Kien, Hil 1 H-, between 
1065 and 41084, It consiste of three parts: Ei En from Yao's time to BU. 402: 
the main work (B.C. 402—A. D. WD); and the Supplement (A, D. 9604307), 

s Bro 4m Ai A HE AL, 2E A HÈ bi. 

GP. 2e; Cuavanses, Voll pT: AE HE hij JANE RE Be A tE 

7 Book X, year XVI (17th year of Duke Chao); Leane, Hen Fi v‚ 
Part II, pp. 666 ag. 

ä kk 2 BE “The Work of imperial Autopsy of Lie Tui ring period”, 
composed by an Imperial cammittee of thirteen scholars under the presidency of the 
statesman la Faso, en Hi. in A, D, 983. According to De Groet, Hel, Syst, Vol, IV, 
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in A.D. 741 and was considered to be a good omen for the 
Emperor. It was spotted blue and red, and covered with scales. 
Its mane resembled that of a dragon. and its neighing was like 
the tone of a flute. It could cover three hundred miles. Its” 
mother was a common horse which had become pregnant by 
drinking water from a river in which it was bathed. This agrees 
with the statement of the Shui ging fu quoted above about the 
dragon horse being the vital spirit of river water. The same 
horse is deseribed as follows in another work of much later 
date ': “A horse with dragon scales, the tail of a huge serpent, 
frizzy hair, round eves and a fleshy crest”. When the Emperor 
fed from the capital to the West, this horse entered a river, 
changed into a dragon and swam away. 

Another dragon horse, which appeared in A‚D. 622, had a 
scaly dragon’s body, spotted with five colours, and a horse's head 
with two white horns, In its mouth it carried an object about 
three or four ch'ih long. This horze was seen on a river, marching 
about a hundred steps on the surface of the water, looking about 
and then disappearing © 

Finally, we may refer to a passage of the Sluh # ki”, where 
we read that the Emperor Muh of the Cheu dynasty in the 
thirty second year of his reign drove around the world in a 
carriage, drawn by eight winged dragon horses *. 


5 4 Geomaney- 


The so-called fung-shui (Hil gf. “wind aud water”) is a 
geomantical system, prevalent throughout China from olden 
times down to the present age. The tiger and the dragon, the 
gods of wind and water, are the keystones of this doctrine. Ì 
deem it superfluons to treat of it in extenso, because Professor 
Introd. p. X, this eyclopedia contains only what the Emperor (T'ai Teung) reserved for 
direct publication, whereas the Tat-p'ing Kwang A1, Kk T° 15 nl “Ample Writings 
of the T'ui-p'ing period”, republished about 1500, consiste merely of such parts of it 
as were ejected by the Emperor. Ch. 435, guoting the Sen ahih chi, Ei En rl 
written in the ninth century by Cnaxa Tum, ie BR 

1 The Yuen kien lei han, ih SE KA PE written in 1740 by Cuaxa Ying, 
Ee ijk, and others; Ch. 433, 

2 T'ai-p ing yü-lan, Ch. 435, 


3 Fe Ml z. written in A.D, 357 by Wasa Kia, FT 5E: Ch. UL po da. 
EAS RAA. 
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De Groor' has given already a full account of its origin, elements, 
meaning and influence, “It is”, says he, “a quasi-scientifie system, 
supposed to teach men where and how to build graves, temples 
and dwellings, in order that the dead, the gods and the living 
may be located therein exclusively, or as far as possible, under 
the auspicious influences of Nature” *. The dragon plays a most 
important part in this system, being “the chief spirit of water 
and rain’ ®, and at the same time representing one of the four 
quarters of heaven (i.e. the East, called the Azure Dragon *, and 
the first of the seasons, spring)®, “The word Dragon comprises 
the high grounds in general, and the water-streams which hüve 
their sources therein or wind their way through them. Hence 
it is that books on Fung-shui commonly commence with n bulky 
set of dissertations, comprised under the heading: ‘Rules concerning 
the Dragon’ (HÉ He), in reality dealing with the doctrines about 
the situation and contours of mountains and hills and the direction 
of water-courses”*, 

Finally, we may quote the following passage from the same 
work!: “Amoy is unanimously declared by all the wise men of 
the town to be indebted for its prosperity to two knolls flanking 
the inner harbonr, and vulgarly styled Hi-faú zoar (JE ER UD, 
or “Tiger-head Hill’, and Ling-fad sour (HE 2 U), or ‘Dragon- 
head Hill’. The latter, which is situated on the opposite shore, 
on the islet of Kulangsu, is crowned with huge boulders poised 
in a fantastic manner, upon which professors have had several 
blocks of granite arranged for the purpose of helping the imagination 
to discover the ontlines of a dragon on the spot. The costs of 
these improvements were borne by some well-to-do citizens, 
anxions to promote their own prosperity and that of their fellow 
townsmen”, A “Dragons head Mountain” is mentioned in the 
Sin sht San Tsin ki”, where we read the following: “The Dragon's 
head Mountain ís 60 miles long; its head enters the water of 
the Wei (a large tributary of the Yellow River), its tail reaches 
the ie migen. The height of its head is 20 chang, the tail goes 

1 Religious System of China, Vol. III, Ch. XII, pp. 9354056. 

a Pp. 935. ap, 940, 

4 P, 949, The fuur quarters are aad: hé Azure Dragan (East), the Tied or Ver- 
Î (South), the White Tiger (W s ra Meek Parisi Ar pd 
antr Lis val. l, à 316). Er S0) and tie Black Tortoise (North) (De 

bP. 051. G Ibidem, 1 Pp. 050 seg. 


8 ed XK = EAS al” “Annals of tho three Twin states written by Sin", quoted 
in the T‚S., Sect. fr id 


j. Ch, 428, HE ER B BS —, p. 13a, 
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gradually down to a height of five or six chang. It is said that 


in olden times there was a strange dragon which came from the 
southern side of the mountain in order to drink the water of 
the Wei. The course it followed shaped itself into a mountain 
of clay, and therefore (the mountain) was called after it” ', 

As we shall see below* also in Japan a great number of 
names of mountains point to the same ideas concerning the 
connection between mountains and dragons. | 
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CHAPTER III. 
GENERAL INFOEMATION. 
$ 1. Enormous light-giving mountain gods. 


The Shan hai king' deseribes the god of Mount Chung as 
follows: “The god of Mount Chung is called ‘Enlightener of the 
Darkness’. By looking (i.e. by opening his eyes) he creates day- 
light, and by closing his eyes he creates night. By blowing he 
makes winter, by exhaling he makes summer. He neither eats 
nor drinks nor does he rest, His breath causes wind. His length is 
a thousand miles, He is in the Hast of Wu-ki (‘Without bowels’), 
As a living being, he has a human face, the body of a snake 
and a red colour. He lives at the foot of Mount Chung”, The 
commentator Kwon Pon” explains this passage in the following 
words: *‘Enlightener is a dragon; he enlightens the nine yin 
(darknesses, i.e, the nine points of the compass at the opposite, 
dark side of the earth, which is a flat disk; these nine points are 
North, South, East, West, North-east, Northi- west, South-east, 
South-west, and the Centre) . According to the Mwai nan tszë it 
is “a god with a human face and a dragon's body, but without 
legs” * 

We may quote here a passage from the Tung ming kit, a 
work of the beginning of our era, to which Dr Groor* refers 
as follows: “The PF“ung ming bi savs, that in the vear 09 before 
our era the emperor Wu convoked g meeting of magicians and 
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learned men, at which Tung Fang-soh spoke as follows: ‘[ made 
a journey to the north pole, and came to a mountain planted 
with fire, which neither the sun, nor the moon ever illumines, 
but which is lighted to its uttermost bounds by a blue dragon 
by means of a torch which it holds in its jaws’” 

The dragon being full of Yang, it is quite logical that he 
should diffuse light, as we have also seen above (Ch. ILS 1, p. #4). 
The Vik kin* says: “A black dragon vomits light and makes 
Darkness (Yin) turn into Light (Yang). 


S 2, Wature of the dragons. 


In Kwan Cuona's philosophieal work entitled Kwan fsze*, “The 
philosopher Kwan”, we read the following: “Those who, hidden 
in the dark, can live or die, are shi (‚a plant the stalks of 
which ate used in divination), tortoises and dragons. The tortoise 
is born in the water; she is caused to disclose (what she knows) 
“in the fire, and then becomes the first of all creatures, the 
regulator of calamity and felicity. A dragon in the water covers 
himself with fve colours. Therefore he is a god (sen). If he 


desires to become small, he assumes a shape resembling that of 


a silkworm, and if he desires to became big, he lies hidden in 
the world. If he desires to ascend, he strives towards the clouds, 
and if he desires to descend, he enters a deep well. He whose 
transformations are not limited by days, and whose ascending 
and descending are not limited by time, is called a god (shen) 

The philosopher Har Fer* says: “Ah, a dragon, as being an 


1 Pi NE Gr ij ok AR vn Z PU A. 
q Ji hk an okt divinatory work quoted TS, Sect. ár uh Ch. 130, HE ah 
d zE FT. nseribed to Kwas CHUNG, zr ip. who died in BC. 645. Ch. XV, p. 
so nea0, ak HH: AA WIJ AE A: 1 fl U B B Ml Wil B U. 
BUFK RLFKTERMUK. Bd MIE. 
Fist, Meid. Me ml Am EA, A MU 
RFRT. KESTER. KTMAT RK. 
Mime, EMEA, oC Mi. 
A Han Fei lszë, Bet JE F (áth century B. C.), Ch. IV, nr 12, nt HIE. p. Da: 
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animal, is so mild, that one may approach him (be familiar with 
him, ie. tame him) and ride on him. Bat under his throat he 
has scales, lying in a reverse direction, one chih (foot) in diameter. 
If a man touches them, the dragon 1e sure to kill him”. 

The Classics have taught us that the dragon belongs to the 
four creatures that have the most ling (gl), i.e. whose shen 
manifests itself in the most powerful way. The "Ah ya yik' goes 
further and states that the dragon possesses the most ling of all 
creatures. According to the Shui ging fu* “the yellow dragon is 
the quintessence af shen, and the chief of the four dragons. If ks. 
king does not drain off ponds and lakes, their water can penetrate 
into deep pools, and the yellow dragons, following their nature, 
swim in ponds and lakes”, 

Lo Pon-wer® relates the following: “Confucius said: ‘A dragon 
(lung) eats what is pure and moves abont in what is pure S, A 
cht (HÉ) eats what is pure aud moves about in what is muddy. 
A fish eats what is muddy and moves about in what is muddy. - 
Now [, in ascending do not reach the dragon (ie. T am not 
such a high being as the dragon), and in descending do not 
reach the fishes (i.e. [ am not such a low creature as the fishes); 
IT am (like) the cht”. 

Hwaár NAN msze® goes as far as to declare the dragou 
to be the origin of all creatures, as we learn from the 
following passage: “All ereatures, winged, hairy, scaly and 
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E ER zE Bl, the Appendix to the “Bh ga (a vocabulary probably dating from 
pre-Christian times, ef. De Gnaor, Rel. Syst. L, p. 302), “a broad elaboration of this old 


dictionary by the hand of Lo Yuex, SEE Bj, who Mourished in the latter half of the 


42th century.” (De Graor, IL, IV, p. 166); Section FE Hf: WSE Kh. 
q Fi Hi He ‚written before the Chien dynasty (A, D, 557— 580) by Sur Jev-our, 
CE Ml a. Br ub Yellow Dragan: MK nE B mh ek. Pi if 
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beb. 


3 El A TE: the reputed father of Shi Hwang, ihe founder of the Tsin dynasty 
(BC. 249308), in his work entitled: Lü-shi eh'un-tsi:, EE Êr Ek. stAnnals 


of Lü”, Section BL lijf. 
sE Fi mb Fin. 
5 HÉ Bi Fr. “The philosopher of Hwai-nan”, ie, Lio Noar, Zl edi 
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mailed, find their origin in the dragon. The yij-kia (34 BE) 
produced the flying dragon, the flying dragon guve birth to the 
phoenixes, and after them the hwan-niao (% fj) and all birds, 
in general the winged beings, were born successively. The mao-tu/ 
(EH, “hairy calf") produced the wing-lung (Hi HÉ), the ving- 
lung gave birth to the kien-ma (HE IE), and afterwards the 4t-lin 
(HEE FBE) and all quadrupeds, in general the hairy beings, were born 
successively. The kiri-lin (Gj Blf) produced the kino-hung (BE HE), 
the kiao-lung gave birth to the kwun-keng (ft Bj), and afterwards 
the Kien-sil (HE WW) and all fishes, in general the scaly beings, 
were born successively. The Kiat-fan (4 Jt) produced the sien- 
lung (Ir HE). the sien-lung gave birth to the yuen-yuen (yo fl. 
“original tortoise”) and afterwards the ling-kuwei ( B. “divine 
power manifesting tortoise’”) and all tortoises, in general the 
mailed beings were born successively". The same author says 
that “mankind cannot see the dragons rise; wind and rain assist 
them to ascend to a great height” *, 

The Tu tt li ki states that “the essence of the scaly animals 
is called dragon", and that “the dragon does not ascend if there 
is no wind”, 

In the Mistorical Records* we read a quotation from Clerang 
tssë®, where Confucius after having talked with Lao tsze says: 
“As to the dragon, we cannot understand his riding on wind 
and clouds and his ascending to the sky. To-day [ saw Lao tszé; 
is he not like the dragon 1" 

According to the P% ya” “none of the animals is so wise as 
the dragon. His blessing power is not a false one, He can he 


‘RME NN, B nl KHE. 
2 Ch. XVII, at bk nil Cf Ch. IX, HE Hr ol: “The ging-lung ascends 


Ek st ee 0. compiled by Tar Ten, EN (. under the reign of the Emperor 
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5 ät F- (Ath cent. B. O.), Section Kr ijk. Ch. UL 

5 Hit TE, composed by Lou Trax, BE {rn (1042—1402); Ch. 1, FE fl. nr 4 
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smaller than small, bigger than big, higher than high, and lower 
than low. Therefore according to the Yih king, Kien (ijf, the 
first diagram) by means of the dragon rules Heaven, and KinSun 
(Hifi) by means of the horse rules the Earth; the dragon is a 
heavenly kind of being, the horse an earthly one". 

La Tao-roer ', in his commentary on the Shui king, states that 
the expression ‘ûshes and dragons consider the autumn days as 
night’ means that “at the autumnal equinoctium the dragons 
descend and then hibernate and sleep in pools”, 

The "AA ya yik* quotes the following passage from a work of 
Wara Fv': “When rain is to be expected, the dragons scream 
and their voices are like the sound made by striking copper 
basins, Their saliva can produce all kinds of perfume. Their 
breath becomes clouds, and on the other hand they avail them- 
selves of the clouds in order to cover their bodies. Therefore 
they are invisible. At the present day on rivers and lakes there 
are sometimes people who see one claw and the tail (of a dragon), 
but the head is not to be seen. In summer, after the fourth 
month, the dragons divide the regions amongst themselves and 
each of them has his territory. This is the reason wy within 
a distance of a couple of acres there may hbe quite different 
weather, rain and a clear sky. Further, there are often heavy 


WDR, HDM fi A HERH IE al . 

1 nj Fr, wha lied under the Northern Wei Uynasty (A. D, 385— 530), quoted 
ant sedetm Dr en MERK Wit 
IK Ik IE BU HR EIA Ii. HE DUIK HIS de 4 NE sp 

9 Sect. fB. anoted in the T.S., Sect. fp Bh, Ch. 127, HE BR ne 
pe obs EB MU Wp, HEHE Im BE SAR HE HE B RE Hok 
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EZ HU IE 0 ii EDR. 

ä FF 4 who lived at the time of the Han dynasty. He ie the authar of the 


Tsien fu lun, tt, Jk ol: but this passage is Apparently quoted from another of 
hie works, for in the Teten fu lun 1 have sought for it in valn. 
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rains, and those who speak about, these rains say: ‘Fine moistening 
rain is heavenly rain, violent rain is dragon rain’. Dragon fire 
and human fre are opposite. If dragon fire comes into contact 
with wetness it flames, and if it meets water it burns. If one 
drives it away by means of fire, it stops burning and its flames 
are extinguished”. 

The Pú ya" states the same fact with regard to the dragon 
fire, referring to the Nei tien, and in the same passage says the 
following ®: “The dragons are also born from eggs. When they 
intend to hatch, the male dragon’s ery makes the wind ríse, and 
the female dragon's cry makes the wind abate, and the wind 
changes... According to popular belief the dragon’s vital 
spirit lies in his eyes, for this is the case because he is deaf, 
The ‘Discussions on the spontaneous phenomena of Yin and 
Yang’ * say: ‘The li-leng's* pupils see a mustard plant or a straw 
at a distance of a hundred miles’. Further they say ‘A dragon 
can make (litt. change) water, a man can make fire’. Further: 
‘A dragon does not zee stones, a man does not see the wind, 
fishes do not see the water, demons do not see the earth’. 
Sux Cn'on tezi* says: ‘Kao Tsu (probably the Emperor of the Han 
dynasty, who reigned B.C. 206—159) drove in a dragon carriage, 
Kwang Wu (who reigned A.D. 685—il%) drove in a tiger 


DRL 


carriage … 
$ Jd. What dragons like and dislike. 
The °Rh ya yih, in the passage of Waxa Fo above mentioned, 


says: “As to his character as a being the dragous nature is 
rough and fierce; yet he is afraid of iron and likes precious 


von TORE GD or 1 DP De Pi MZ, HEK PAK Kik, 
AK REK Hú DR 

3 idem, pe to, a: HEA AE. BIH NG EIA, MEET 
KiM. BZ HEHE. BED BH HA 
HU RWARSNGE, WEL WK A U 
LH HEEG ANB. LE, MARE, 
ARIE MR IL AK IL ARIA. IH TE Al 
fi Ri, 2 A. 


3 The same work ie quoted in the Pen-tsao kang-muh, Ch. 43, Pp 40, with the 
Utle: Vin-yeng pien-kwa fun, “Discussions on the phenomena af Yin and Yang”. The 
fact that itis quoted in the Pi ya proves that it dates from the eleventh century or earlier, 


4 WEE nb 5 A famous poet of the Áth century A.D. 
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stones and Mung-tsing', and is fond of roasted swallow flesh. 
Therefore persons who have eaten swallows must not cross the 
sea. Further he (Wang Fu) says: “The Aiao-lung* is afraid of 
leaves of the Melia Azederach ®, and of five-coloured zilk thread. 
Therefore from the time of the Han dynasty (down to the present 
day) those who offered to Aüh Yuen* took five-coloured silk 
thread and with this tied together the leaves of the Melia 
Azederach. Among the ancients there were the Dragon-rearer 5 
and the Dragon-ruler” families, who ruled the dragons only by 
means of their knowledge of what they desired and disliked''", 

The Peu-tsao kang-muh”, the famous standard work on Natural 
History and Materia Medica, written in the latter half of the 
löth century by Lr Sur-cneN”, says: “The small writings (essays) 
contain the following. The dragon's nature is rough and fierce, 
and yet he likes beautiful gems and Aung-tsing, and is fonnd of 
(roasted) swallows. He is afraid of iron, of the wang plant ®, of 


4 VN Pi ‚Le. the Fin-shik, EN fi ‚ the “Stone of Darkness”, 


4 il. 

p Fiji. “a tree bearing lilac flowers, the ‘Melia Azederach' or ‘pride of India’; the 
phoenix likes it, but the dragon abhors it" (Wers Wiame, Chin. Diet, p 536, &v.) 

4 JR, te Kon Pivo, Bj Pe, a minister of the state of Ch'u CHE), who 
lived about BC, 314, the maker of the famous poem entitled Li sao, Bijt WM. As his 
royal master woald not follow his advise, he drowned himself in the Poh lo river, Every 
year, at the Sth of the Sth month, the anniversary of his death is celebrated and little 
dumplings wrappel in leaves are ollered ta him and eaten in hie memory. Cf De Groor, 
Ftez annuolten d Emoui, Vol, E, pp. à13 sqg. The Japanese Tango no sek kik, Pe 
7 g fi | ‚ the “Exact moment of the opposition” (of Vin agniast Yang, i.e, tha 
summer sobstitier, with which it formerly must havs been identical) is originally the 
same festival, It is a dragon festival, at which the dragons by sympathetic magie in 
the form of dragon-boat races are called up to give fertiliing ring. Tho story about 
Koh Yuen bes apparently a later explanation of this ancient festival, 


5 Hwan-lung, Se HE Cf. abave, p. 50. 

6 Fü-lung, ll HE. Cf. above, p. 50. 

THAI, mo KR, BEK AH, mm us oek 
B bl B ikl RAT OLE. A, de EI B 
Eik. sk DE DAI OA MR IR HD IG pl MED Z. 
Er BA HR HEMD HEE, GE DA Jl HE je BE om fit al 

8 xk Er EJ, “Collectanes of Plants”, Gl ih. Ch. 43, p. A. 
ENE 


10 É Ë. wetngels'ao, not mentioned in the Chinese dietionaries of Waris Witwraus, 
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centipedes !, of the leaves of the lien tree (Melia Azederach), and 
of fve-eoloured zilk thread. Therefore those who have eaten 
swallows avoid to eross the water, and those who pray for rain 
use swallows; those who suppress water calamity (inundations) 
use iron, those who stir up the dragans (to cause them to make 
rain) use the tang plant, and those who offer to Kúh Yuen use 
leaves of the Melia Azederach and coloured silk thread, wrapping 
dumplings in them which they throw into the river. Also when 
physicians use dragon's bones, they must know these particulars 
about the dragon’s nature as to their likings and hatreds ®, 
The beautiful gems remind us of the Indian dragons,; the 
pearls of the sea were, of course, in India as well as in China 
and Japan, considered to be in the, special possession of the 
dragon-shaped sea-gods, As to the /ung-ts'ing, this 15 explained 
to be a hollow stone with water inside, or the vital spirit (hij, 
tsing) of copper. Swallows are also mentioned as food of the 
shen (ED) The same particulars are to be found in the Nan 
pu sin shu*, where we read that the dragons are afraid of wax, 
and that their fat makes silk garments impermeable to water. 
In regard to the dragons' fear of iron we may mention a 





Gies and Couvneun, but found in the Japanese dictionary entitled Kona derijiten, 
Pi El kk Fr JL, p. 1232, where we read: * Ïä bi, mù, nm special kind of plant 
resembling REN 5 (“swallaw-oats'", nleo called karasrmugi, avena fatua), minogome 
(according ta BrixkLev's diet, “Beckmanm erucaeformis”); ils grains ara used as food”, 
The Bl kü, is dezeribed there as à special kind of plant with a red stalk and white 
flowers. Its leaves resemble those of the He: ao (hallyhoek ; Weis Winttaus, p. 487: 
“tha sunflower: a term for somme malvaceous plants, as the Malva, Althea, and Hibiscus; 
it also includes other large leaved plants)”. The hl EL. kang-ts'ao, is described by 


Weus Wierrans (Diet. p. 319, sv.) as “u trailing plant, vitis ficifolia, which bears 
white flowers and small grapes that ure said to remove stupidity”. But the Pen-fs'ao 


kangemuh gives DER not ij 

Ben wou-kung. | 

2 Koh. HEMEL RE, An, SI nk 

KREK. dte, hiBE, HE. KR pn B 
BE WE. Bit AK LH FH OE, DL HE B A 
TERREMARK RI. B KH 

HP 4e A a pt HEBE ZL BE Ai UE 
‘B 
En 


below, p. 76, 
Bh Hr B veritten by Toten Yan, SE Zj, in the later Sung dynasty; 
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legend to be found in the Pien chung ki', where we read the 
following. In A.D. 762 the dike of a river was broken, and 
each time when the repairs were nearly finished, it broke again. 
At last somebody told that in the time of the Emperor Wu of 
the Liang dynasty (who reigned from A.D. 502 to 549) in a 
similar case thousands of pounds of iron were buried under’ the 
dike, whereupon the work could be completed. On hearing these 
words the superintendent of the work ordered to do the zame, 
and lo! the thundering noise under the ground was no longer 
heard on the spot where the iron was laad, bout gradually went 
away, and the dike was soon repaired. “The reason may be”, 
says the author, “that the eyes of the dragons are-hurt by the 
pungent nature (litt. taste) of iron or gold, and that they flee 
to protect their eyes”. 


5 Á. Shape of tha dragons. 


Wara Fu* says: “The people paint the dragon’s shape with a 
horses head and a snake's tail. Further, there are expressions as 
‘three joints’ and ‘nine resemblances’ (of the dragon), to wit: 
from head to shonlder, from shoulder to breast, from breast to 
tail. These are the joints; as to the nine resemblances, they are 
the following: his horns resemble those of à stag, his head that 
of a camel, his eyes those of a demon, his neck that of a snake, 
his belly that of a clam (shen, Jt), his scales those of a Carp, 
his claws those of an eagle, his soles those of a tiger, his ears 
those of a cow, Upon his head he has a thing like a broad 
eminence (a bie Tump), called ehh 1004 (RU HK). If a dragon 
has no chik muh, he cannot ascend to the sky”, 

Îhe #'t ya* states that “the dragon's 81 scales form a number 

1 See above, p. 57, oote B; Ch. LVI. 

2 About this author see abare, p. 08, note 8: trie Passage, quoted in the RA va 


wih, Sect. EE HE CE 5, ‘Ch. 127, HÈ al HE HE, P. 6), is not to be found in 
Wara Fu'e Totien fu lun. HE 16 HE LURIE Ht HZ 
BAUER HAKEN MEN REK An 
frl. UE HOE, DE, ROLM, mbt, 
BOL, OLB, KOLK, BR, HDA mt 
HT Ja IOU, BER EIER A hk FE 

3 Oe LR Dr ee BE dB RD > 
EL. ME BST ARRAAEN. Afek. 
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consisting of nine times nine. Nine is Yang. The carp's 36 scales 
form a number consisting of six times six. Six is Nam”. 

In the Vang kuh man luh' we read: “The dragon has five 
lingers . 

Finally, the Pen-tsao kang-muh* teaches ns that “a dragon has 
whiskers at the sides of his mouth and a bright pearl under his 
chin; under his throat he has scales lying in a reversed direction, 
upon his head he has a broad eminence called in writing ch éh 
muh; if a dragon has no ehh muk, he cannot ascend to the sky. 
His breath turns into clouds, and then can change into water 
and into fire (rain and lightning)... “The Shih ten says: 
‘When dragons copulate they change into two small snakes de: 


$ 5. Male and female dragons. 


The difference between male and female dragons is deseribed 
as follows: “The male dragon’s horn is undulatimmg, concave, 
steep; it is strong at the top, but becomes very thin below. 
The female dragon has a straight nose, a round mane, thin scales 
and a strong tail’ ®. 

The Shing à ki* relates of a painter, who was very skilled im 
painting dragons, but whose work one day was eritisized by a 
man «and a woman. They said that he did not distinguish male 
from female dragons, although they were different in reality. 
When he got angry and asked them how they knew this, they 


gu. Ch. 127, HE 
Bb RE Ben Ber HE LH. 

2 Ch. 43, ii Z _—, HE. pm da: [T EH ERA Ei, z[ h Hi | 
Ek. ETAM. HAM KERK. HE MER 
Ie AR (EI KR MOT SPE NL RIK kP IK INE BEK 

3 Kwang poh wuh chi, KS ud 1E Ke an “Enlarged Poh sehu chi’ of later 
times (1607), by Tona Sze-cuaso, HE Hr BE (Cf. Wrure, p. 187). The Poh wuh chi 
itself is a work of Craxa Hwa, I= HE. who lived in the fourth century,at the time 
of the Tsin dynasty (A. D. 205420). This passage is quoted in the Wakan sanat 
zie, Ch. XLV, p. 674: HÈ dik HK fl in [HI hi JE ut T ed ii. WE 
KMM. B, MIE. 

4 HEM ple written by Cana KiDs-Fano, ik Ef Jyj. in the Sung dynasty 


(M0— 1280). 


1 Hs dr DL Bj, Sect. HE. quoted in the T‚8., Sect, Ér 
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answered that they were dragons themselves and were willing 
to show him their shapes, whereupon they changed into a male 
and a female dragon. 


$ 0. Different kinds of dragons. 


The Shuh í ki! says: “A water snake CHK IER, shui gwen) after 
five hundred years changes into a ian ( ÙS), a Hao after a thousand 
years changes into a lung (HÉ), a lung after five hundred years 
changes into a kioh-lung (F4 HE. “horned dragon”) and after a 
thousand years into a ying-lung (He HÉ)”. 

Quite different, however, is, as we have seen above (p. 65), Law 
Noan's statement in his work entitled Hira; nan tsze*, according to 
which the “lying dragons” are the ollspring of the bird wit-/ia 3 
(“the winged barbel"; this is the reason, says the commentary 
to this passage, why these dragons have wings); the ying-hung are 
the issne of a quadruped called mao-tuh*: the kiao-hing are the issue 
of a fish called Aiat-lin *: the sien-lung ® are the issue of a mailed beast 
called Aam-Lan*;-and the Küüh-huang * ave produced by a sea plant 
called hail", When the vellow dragon, born from yellow gold a 
thousand years old, enters a deep place, a vellow spring dashes 
forth, and if from this spring some particles '® arise, these hecome 
a yellow cloud. In the same way blue springs and blue elouds 
originate from blae dragons born from blue gold eight hundred 
years old; red, white and black springs and clouds from red, 
white and black dragons born from gold of the 
thousand years old. 

Fhe Poh ya '! gives the following definition of the principal 


same colours, a 





4 uit Rat ‚ written by Jen Faxa, 1E Hi, in (he sixth century A.D, (another 
work of the same name dates sim 1701), Ch. de p. Oa: jk JE kh. ä 4E 4k 
KA WU nk. 

2 Ch Iv, BH IE zij. 3 EE. 

4 Ef}, “hairy cuir”. > A Ek. 

eG il. Wind 

5 JR HE. og IED. 

10 ik, fine dust. 

it JE OE. sect. FE fl. Ch X, p. ov: HG be HE, | 

KC HE, H Hi Hi def HÈ, NE fi H HE. Although ARE 


en ek cl vie a lik a ner dr Mad 


dragons: “If a dragon has scales, he is called Aiao-lung; if wings, 
yingsltung (HÉ HE): if a horn, Kiu-lung (àl HE); and if he has 
no horn, he is called ck ilung (HB HE). In the Japanese Buddhist 
dictionary entitled Bukkyo iroha jiten' we nd the same enume- 
ration with the additon of a fifth class, the pran-lung (hik Hi), 
“coiled dragon”, which does not yet geeen to heaven. This 
dragon is also mentioned in the Mang yen *, where we read: 

“Dragons which do not yet ascend to heaven are called p'an-beng”'. 

In the same passage of the nforesaid Japanese dictionary 
another division into five classes is given, namely: crow-dragons, 
snake-dragons, toad-dragons, horse-dragons and fish-dragons®. This 
enumeration is to be found in a Buddhist work, the Si-men 
tsang king !, where we read that from these five classes that of 
the snake-dragons is the principal one; they are the “right kind 
of dragon”. 

According to the Wen-tezò teih-lioh® the chi “lang Chi EDC is 
red, white and green, and the #iu-lung (dl, HÉ) is blue. The Ai 
is mentioned several times in the Paa P'ok-tszèt: “If a pond 
maai by fishes and gavials is drained off, the diie kiu go 
hk . “As to the flying to the sky of the Au of the pools, 


kang-muh, Ch. 43, ied E —, p. Öb, s.v. Kiao-liang, quotes the text in this form 
(without saying that it is borrowed from the Poh ya), the original text of the Poh ya 
gives different charncters for the names of the two last dragons. These characters are 
not to be found in the dictionaries, being the 20th radical under the 440th, and 
Ee combined with Ee: but the pronunciation added to them ie kiu (EE JE) and 


ens (hb) 
1 Soe above, Introd, p. 22, note 1; Vol. II, p. 56, s.v. HE. 
pi FH FE “Local Terms”, according to De Groot (Rel, Syst. Vol, HI, p. 107) 
“a small vocabulary composed by Yasca Hroxs, B EE, an ethical philosopher and 


statesman who died in A.D. 48," Ch. XII, p. Ta: kk it XK HE ES WE HE. 
8 As hÈ, PE HÈ, WE dS HE, 1 HE. fû HE: eli shd-lung, 


hia-ma- bur, ma-lung, and grelaeng. 


4 ZAG (Sumora) HE GF. quoted in the Twien-k'ich ka li shu, HE HÈ E 
KE HF. a eyclopaodia compiled in 1632 by Cu'es Jena, [ii 4 BE). CL Wrue, 
Notes on Chinese Hiterature (End od), p. 187. 

5 '4 ms 1E BS, a vocabulary quoted í in tho Wakan sanami sue, Ch. XLV, p. 675. 

6 CL below, Ch. V (Ornaments), 


7 hij ple Fe written by Kon Hovo, FE PE, in the Ath century A.D. 
3 Ah ik, Ch L or 2 EE), p. Ob: RM MES A Mm BL 
Nt dl . 
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this is his union with the clouds” '. “The &ui kiu (‘kingfisher- 
Kut) has no wings-and yet flies upwards to the sky” *, “Place 
the shape (i.e. an image of this dragon) in a tray, and the 
kingfisher-A te (shall) descend in a dark vapoury haze”®, The 
last sentence points to sympathetic magie which we shall mention 
below (this Book, Ch. VI. 

The Shui ving tu* says that the yellow dragon is the head of 
the four dragons, the essence of divine manifesting power®, and 
that, he can become big and small, appear and disappear in a 
moment; the blue dragon is the vital spirit of water. The azure, 
blue, yellow, black, white and red dragons as good or bad omens 
and givers of light or rain are mentioned above. 

The legend about the ging-lung, the winged dragon, which 
after having killed the rebel Chí Yiu (the first to raise rebellion 
in BC. 2637) could not return to the Southern peak where he 
used to live, for which reason afterwards often drought prevailed, 
will be given below (Ch. VI). 

A nine-headed, eighteen-tailed dragou is mentioned in a passage 
of the Zang hüen ki*, referred to by De Groor®. There a Troist 
doctor is said to have recited this spell: =T came from the Kast 
and found a pond on the road; in its water lived a venerable 
dragon with nine heads and eighteen tails, 1 asked what it fed 
on; it ate nothing but fever-dermons'', 

Further, we read about the “little stone-dragon”, or “little 
mountain-dragon”, also called “spring-dragon”*, the Jupanese 


4 bide 7 uE Br Wa: Jl WL XK Mk B ERELI 


{,, T-S. Sect. Br ih. Ch. 130, p. Aa, where tijs passage is quoted, gives (QF 
instead of FF, which would mean: “this is a Might of stairs formed by the leni 


and vuapours”. But in the Pao Pohelssë itself we read ff. 


2 Ap fj. Ch. MI, or 38 CH Fig), v. 20a: HL BL ME SB rm K He. 

3 Zp hik. Ch IV, nr 39 (HE BE), Pp. Jb: de KE nú % il 
WEI LA. 

4 Fig KU Hf. see above p. 64, note 2; quoted in the Tien chung ki, KH 
Bt, Ch. LV. 

si LH 

6 Hi He at “a collection of tales and legends, in three chapters, ascribed to one 


1 Suche, hij jin ED, whe, Bred’ undér tie Yoon dynasty (Lang hüen is the Land 
of Bliss)” (De Groor, Rel. Syst. Vol. IV, p. 105). 
7 Rel. Syst, Vol. VI, p. 1055 


A The sih-yih, bir dj ‚ also called shih-lung=teze, -H nE F- sor shan-tunig-tecë 
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fokage or tmori (lizard), which is born between stones in the 
mountains and has got the name of “little dragon” because it 
was (and is) believed to cause hail by its breath and to give 
rain to those who prayed to it !, 

The connection between the snake and the dragon is evident 
from the description of the so-called feng-she, Hit de, a wingless 
serpent, “which can cause the elouds to rise, and, riding upon 
them, can fly a thousand miles. It can change into a dragon, 
Although there are males and females, they do not copulate. 
Their ery forbodes pregnancy”, And Kon Husa * states that 
“tortoises turn into tigers and snakes into dragons”. In the 
Viu-yang tsah tsu* we read: “Dragons and snakes are considered 
by the learned class to be related”. 

The gavial® also belongs to the dragons. The Pen-ts'ad kang- 
muh® describes it as follows: “There are numerous gavials in 
rivers and lakes. They resemble the class of the Lag-li', and 
their length is one or two chang. Both their backs and tails are 
covered with scales. By exhaling they can make clouds and cause 
rain, It is a kind of dragon. They live in deep holes and can 
ly only horizontally, not vertically. Pheir eries are like the 


Li HE F. or le en-lung, Ei HE Cf. Weus Wigrtante, Ghin.-Eng. Dict, pp. 803 
and 1005: “The insect ( [5 0 that changes (4 ) a small eft or chameleon common in 


Hukwang, alsa called EL HE or grase-dragen”, 
1 Pen-lao kang-muh, Sect. Gl fj, ne 1 (HB), Ch. 43, p. 12a: PP Jy ZE 
WER, Ent, Arms, ke AFNET LA 


2 Pen-ls'ao kang-muh. quoted in the Waken zanzai zwe, Ch. XLV, p. 682, In Ch. 
43, p. 40 of the Pr=ls'ao Kamgemuh the text is a little different: “The feng-ahd 
changes into a dragon, This divine snake can ride upon the clouds and fly about over 
a thousand miles. IF it is heard, (this means) pregnancy. This is borrowed from the 
Pien-hrca lun (ie. the Yin-Yang prien-kwa lun, mentioned above, p. 067), Further, 
the Pao Poh=tsze rays: ‘The Feng-shé do not copulate'’,” 


8 Paa Poh-tszë, Pa fik - Ch. 1 ( FF). 

4 PG WE A. written in the ninth century by Twan Cutso-sun, BE Hie 
El, quoted T.S, Ch. 130, Sect. tr Bh HE AK HE Dj. p. Ab: HE Bl bp 
bin JS HL R- 


5 Hi. ef. Weris Wiurraus, Il, p‚, BI2, s.v.: “A large triton, gavial, or water 
lizard, found to the South of China, ten feet long, of whose hard skin drombeads are 
made, its grulf voice is heanl at night and indicates rain’, About gavials acting as 
demons, cf. De Groot, Hel, Syst. of China, Vol, V, pp. 625 sq. 

6 Ch. 43, p. Ba; ef. Wakan sanaai zwe, Ch. XLV, p. 675. 


ï wr fl, pangolins. 
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sound of a dram, and when they ery at night, this is called ‘the 
gavial-drum’, When the countryfolk hear it, they predict rain”, 

About the shen (Af), a huge clam, the same work ' says the 
following: “It is a kind of kiao (dy). Its shape also resembles 
that of a snake, but it is larger. It has a horn like a dragon, 
a red mane, and the scales under its loins are all lying in a 
reversed direction. It eats young swallows. When exhaling its 
breath assumes the form of towers and castles, which are seen 
when it is about to rain, and are called ‘clam-towers!®, or 
‘sea-markets *. Of its fat, mixed with wax, candles are made, 
which one may smell at a distance of about a hundred steps. 
Alzo in the flames of these candles the shapes of towers and 
steeples are to be seen. Lun Ties [the author of the P's ya, who 
ved during the reign of the Emperor Hwui Fsung (MOL 1 26) } 
says: Fa Liao copulates with a tortoise, they produce a tortoise, 
and when with a pheasant, a clam (skien) is produced”. 


8 7, Kiao lung (Wi jjf). 


The Shan hai king * describes the Hao as follows: “(Out of the 
Tao Kwo mountains) water comes forth in waves and flows to 
the South, where it lows into the sea, In this water there are 
‘tiger-kiwo’, Their shapes consist of the body of a fish and the 
tail of & snake, Their voices are like those of mandarin ducks, 
Those who eat them, have no hoils, and they (i e. their flesh) 
may be used to cure piles”, Im three other passages * of the 
same ancient work many kizo are said to live in special mountain 
rivulets. 

According to the Fang vil King, “Classic on the rearing of 
fishes", “if there are fully 360 fishes, the 4inp hen is made 
their chief, and leading the fishes flies away”, Ë 
1 Ch. 43, 6, ja. Cf. Wakan sensai zwe, Ch. XLV, p. 675. 

3 Shen leu, JE HE. ie. mirages. gn ii. 

4) Sect. 5] ij ie Ch. Lp. Ala: (HE Pr Li) ikt ik Hi Ei mi 
BELET HE. Hr. Hok A mk B. # 
HRG. BRR, HU. 

> Sect, rh Li GK, Ch, XV, qnoted T. 5, Sect, deb, Ch. 439, nes tt > 

ü 5 1E AK. Sact. WE. quoted TS, It. fú hi = H+ + Ful 4% 
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From the ancient Taoist treatise designated by the name of 
Wen tszè! we learn the following. “As to him who accumulates 
the virtue of the Tao, phoenixes fly in his eourt-yard, 4%-lin 
roam about in his suburbs, and Arao-lung house in his pond”, 
Further, we read there: “On the highest tops of the mountains 
clouds and rain arise, and in the deepest depths of the water 
Kiad-lung are born” *, 

Atoan fszè* says: “The kiao-lung is the god of the water 
animals, If he rides on the water, his soul is in full vigour, but 
when he loses water (if he is deprived of it}, his soul declines. 
Therefore 1 (or they) say: “If a Miao-lung gets water, his soul 
can be in full vigour’”. The same philosopher states that “when 
people drain marshes and catch fish, the Airo-lung do not dwell 
in those pools” *, 

Also Hlwai nan tszè® mentions the kino-lung with the following 
words: “The kiro-lung lie hidden and sleep in pools, and vet 
their eggs break up (i.e, the voung ones come out of them) on 
the hills”, The commentator remarks: “The Aiao-luny lay their 
eggs ou hills and hide in pools. Their eggs get life spontaneously” *, 

Kon Yoex *, the famous noblemun and poet of Tsu, who was 
banished by king Hwai towards the end of the fourth century 
B.C, and about 299 BC, composed his celebrated poem entitled 
La Sao”, in the ninth section of this poem describes his journey 
en the hen dh K wan-lun mountains in the West, in a car 


KF 3 1E Jil : Biella fan Bit Mi Ui 
HA, BE il ns H 
2 Ef: UK ER REN KA KR im 
wee il zE H. 

ST, SEM: MEK LEU. MF AK HI 
ni KT KME. MH, Bil ff AK on mb AT A 
sE OE A: EE A DAN IR HEIN. 

5 Sect B Jk ol. Ch. XX pda: BE HE {A BE F Hil nm IR Bl FBE 

6 WEKE HIE mm AFI, HIDE A 
d Hi E. who drowned himself in the Pob-lo river in Hu-nan province, and whose 


death ís commemorated every veer on the fifth day of the fifth month {the Festival 
of the Dragon Boats, cf. above, p; 68, note 4, and ei this Chapter, $ 10), 

8 Bik Wi. “[hssipation of Sorrows"; Ch'u ter é JE Be. Ch. 1. Cf. Lroge, The 
Ea Sao paem and ils author, Journal or the Royal Asiatie Society, January, July and 
Oetober 1805. 
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in the form of a phoenix, drawn by a team of four Aiu (lj 
In the thirteenth section, when proceeding along the Red river, 
he says: “Ll motioned with my hand to the biao-lung to bridge 
over the ford'.= At that time his car was drawn by “flying 
dragans’. * 

The Fa tai le ki* instructs us that the kiao-hung is considered 
to be the head of the 360 scaly animals, and that “if water 
accumulates and becomes a river, the kiao-lung is born”, * 

The Poh wuk chi® says: “If a man has eaten swallows (comp. 
this chapter, $ 3, p. 68], he must not enter the water; (for if 
he does so), he will be swallowed by a Liao-lung'”. 

In the above texts, except in those of the Shan hui king, the 
words kao and lung are combined to one term. The Shan hai 
king, however, speaks of the Atao only, and so do a large number 
of other works, which distinguish the Jiaa from the luruy. Neither 
in the Stan hai king, nor in the Zi ki*, which says: “(In the 
last month of summer) the inspector of fishing is ordered to kill 
the /ao”, these water animals are mentioned as divine creatures. 
The commentator of the former work, Kwon Pon *, however, 
states the following: “The Aiao resembles a snake. It has four 
legs, and is akin to the lung”.® As we have seen above ', the 
Shuh i kt remarks that a water snake (shui-yuen), when five 
hundred years old, changes iuto a ino, and a kia after a thousand 
years becomes a lung. 


1 ER <E el ri JE E24 Ap „ braor, Il, pp. 844, 355, stanza 45. 

3 HE Hej hE 1 Ue zE Zij 1 Leage, IL, Pp. 846, B63, stanza RO, 

3 1 ES Kin IE HE Zj ‚ Lraar, ibidem, stanza 86, 

a A B nld pl Cet cent. BC), Ch. XU, nr ar, PN rop 7: Hi 
ERZEAFMRERER. 

5 Ch. VIE, nr 64, ij p. Ta: het IK zak IN det HE ZE 5. 

ü Helt ob zn a little werk written by Cnaxa Hwa, ge HE. a-Minister of 
State, who lived in the fourth century (ef. above, p. 74, note : Ü 
KAAK BEREN E. PT ARER 

7 Sect. H &e; Book IV, Ch. IV, nr 6: (EE LE] pd Hi) dM bii A U 


Couvnruun, Li ki, Vol. fl, p. 307, 

8 EK EE (A. D. 270324), the famous Taoistie author and poet, who 
‘Eh ga and the Shan hat king. 

ob PlkE, PJ ZE HE MD. 


10 This Chapter, 5 0, p. 72. 
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The Shih « ki! (Ath century) tellz us that the Emperor Chao 
of the Han dynasty (B. C, 86—74), when angling in the Wei river, 
“caught a white Ao, three chang long, which resembled a big 
snake, but had no scaly armour. The Emperor said: “This is not 
a lmeky omen’, and ordered the Ta kwan to make a condiment 
of it. Its flesh was purple, its bones were blue, and its taste was 
very savoury and pleasant. 

The ancient Chinese apparently considered the Hia — some 
four-legged water animal — to be a common, dangerous creature, 
but afterwards it was believed to be akin to the dragon and 
called a dragon itself, Thus it became the principal god of rivers 
aud brooks. 

According to the Suk # ki* “old aten become kino'', and 
the author of the Fit-yang tsah-tsn * instructs us that * when 
fishes weigh two thousand kin (catty) they become Aias”, Another 
work, however, the Fuk Ae being Juea!, states that eggs left by 
anakes or pheasants, when having been a thousand vears in the 
ground, become kino, 

The Pi ya * describes this animal as follows: “The Hao belongs 
to the same kind as the lung. Its shape resembles that of a 
snake and yet it has four legs and a thin neck. Around its neck 
it has a white necklace. The big kiao are several spans thick. 
They are born from eggs. Their eyebrows are united (ZF), reason 
why they are called vies (le). 

The Mik Koh hwui si° says: “The kiao's shape is like that of 
a snake, and its head is like that of a tiger. Its length reaches 
several chang. Many of them live in rivulets and pools and under 
rock caves. Their voices are like the bellowing of a cow. When 
people walk on the shore or in the valleys of brooks, they are 


1 el BE. Ch. VL p. 3. 

| uit FE ak eith century), Ch. en p. 105: KERA. 

3 Quoted TS. Sect. Ch. 132, p. 1b: 

dB ik. BE nk HE Sk. B =F 
4 Kai ni af quoted ibiderm, p. Zer, * 

5 Sor. Chet Oos BE GE MD AE IR UE zr DI Al Sn 
RRA. AAM. IE. IE HL A. 


ü EEL Ze] HE EE. according to De Groor (Hel. Syst, Vol. V, p. 864, note 3) tn 
work in ten chapters by Pesa Smxo, W zE. of the eleventh century’, quoted in 


the T.S., Sect. Kr duh Ch. 132, dif BR BE Sv. 10. 
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troubled by the Aias. When they see a man, they first surround 
him with stinking saliva, and after having made him tumble 
into the water they suck his blood under his armpits. When he 
has no blood left, they stop sucking”, 

In the Pen-ts'ao kang-muk' In Sur-cnen quotes the following 
passage from the Pé yuen kwang cheu hit: “The kiao is over a 
chang long. It resembles a snake but has four feet and its shape 
is broader, resembling the beam of a railing. It has a small head 
and a thin neek. At its neck it has white tassels (a white 
necklace *). The upper part of its breast is reddish brown, the 
upper part of its back is spotted with blue, the sides of its ribs 
(flanks) are like broeade. Its tail has a fleshy ring. Big kro are 
several span thick, aud their eggs are also larger (than those of 
other Ao). They can lead fishes antfl fly. If people catch turtles, 
the kiao can escape”. 

As messengers from the River Lord CinT {H), the god of the 
Yellow River, the kip are mentioned in a story to be found in 
the Zh wuh chi (rd century)‘, This god wished to deprive an 
official, who crossed the river with a jade badge of office, of 
this precious object, and sent two kiao to seize the vessel, Bit 
both were killed by the andacious man, who after having thrice 
crossed the river threw the badge into the water as a present 
to the River Lord, who danced with joy and took it home, 

Transformations of Atao into human shapes are the subjects of 
several tales, The Wu 45 tells the following: “Under the Emperor 
Ta Ti of the Wu dynasty (A.D. 228 251), in the seventh month 
of the third year of the Châh-wn ern (A.D. 240), there was a 
certain Wang Shub who gathered medicinal herbs on Tien Tai 
mountain. At the hottest time of the day he took à rest under 
a bridge, when suddenly he saw a little blue boy, over a foot 
long, in the brook. The boy held a blue rash in his hand and 
rode on a red carp. The fish straightly entered a cloud and 
disappeared little by little. After a good while Shuh elimbed 
upon & high mountain top and looked to an four sides, He saw 
wind and clouds arising above the sea, and in a moment a 
thunderstorm broke forth. Suddenly it was about to reach Shmb, 
who terrified hid himself in a bollow tree, When the sky cleared 
up, he again saw the red carp on which the boy rode and the 


1 Ch. 43, GE ” —, p. Ta. 2 BEI IE IH a. 
| BE, probably the mame as Ei ur Fe. & Ch. VIT p. a, 


5 JL ab: quoted in the T.S., Sect, Ár dh, Ch. 132, BE AE Af GE ps Za. 
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little boy returning and entering the brook. It was a black ao!” 

In the Sheu shen heu kit we read about a kizo, who in the 
shape of a manu, about twenty years old, came to a farmer's 
cottage. He rode on a white horse, under a state umbrella, and 
was escorted by four followers, all dressed in yellow robes. “They 
came from the East and arriving at the gate they called: ‘Child 
of Yin (the little son of the farmer, thirteen years old, who was 
alone at home), we come to sit down for a little while and rest’, 
Thus they entered the house and sat down on a couch in the 
lower part of the eourt-yard. One of them grasped the umbrella 
and turned it upside down. Yin's child looked at their clothes 
and saw that they were entirely without a seam. The horse was 
spotted with five colours and looked as if it had a scaly armour 
and no hair. In a moment a rainy vapour came, whereupon the 
man mounted the horse and rode away. Turning and looking 
back he said to the child: “Tomorrow [ must come agam. Yins 
child looked where they went and saw them treading the air, 
turning westwards and gradually ascending. In a moment cloudy 
vapours assembled from all sides and the daylight was darkened 
by them. The next day a heavy rain came violently down; the 
water gushed over mountains and valleys, hills and ravines were 
overflown. When it was about to overtlow the cottage of Yin's 
child he suddenly saw a big &iao, over three chang long, which 
with its windings protectingly covered the cottage”. 

The revenge of a kiao, transformed into a girl, is told in the 
IT yuen*. A man who had hit a #iao with an arrow met a crying 
girl with the same arrow in her hand. When he asked her what 
this meant, she said that she came to return to him the burning 
pain it had caused her, after which she gave him the arrow and 
disappeared. Before he reached his house he got a hot fever and 
died on the raad. - 

The passages mentioned above clearly show that the Azo, 
just as the lung, were believed to assume human shapes and to 
cause rain and thunderstorm. This is not astonishing, for we 
‚ have seen that the kao were called fung themselves. 


dr 


1 uik Ee at. written by Tso Te'ren, [kf it in the fifth century. Ch, X, 
p. 1. The Sheu shen ki, 8 mil SU. was written by Yu Pao, es Fr ‚(or Kan Pao, 
ej Fe) in the first decades of the fourth century. 


a Hi on written by Luu Kixo-snun, ZJ Hf Hf. in the Arst half of the fifth 
century; quoted T.S., 11, Ch. 132, Zh KE p. 25. 
Verh. Kon. Akad, vr. Wetensch. (Afd. Letterk) MN, R. DL XIII, N° 2, ä 
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In Chapter II (pp. 50 sqq.) we have referred to the Historical 
_ Becords with regard to the Emperor Kung Kiah of the Hia 

dynasty, in whose service Liu Léi tamed two dragons, sent down 
by Heaven. This Liu Lêt bad learned the art from the Dragon- 
rearer family, and he himself obtained the family name of Vi 
hing, “Dragon-ruler”, 

The 7so chufen' gives the same legend in the following 
passage: “In autumn (of the 29th year of Chao kung, i, e, Chao, 
duke of Lu, who reigned BC. 541—509) a dragon appeared in 
the suburbs of Kiang. Weêi Hien tszt asked Tsai Mih saving: “1 
have heard that none of the animals is the dragon’s equal in 
knowledge, and that for this reason the dragon cannot be caught 
alive, Can we believe that it is right to ascribe this (his not 
being caught alive) to his knowledge? Mih replied: ‘Men really 
do not know; it is not that the dragon is really knowing. The 
ancients kept dragons; therefore the State had a Dragon-rearer 
family (Hwan-lung shi °) and a Dragon-ruler family ( Yii-dungy shi *y’. 
Hien tszë said: ‘1 too have heard about those two families, but 
1 do not know their origin; what is it said to be?’ The answer 
was: “In olden times there was Shuh Ngan of Liu, who had a 
distant descendant called Tung Fu, very fond of dragons and able 
to find out their tastes and likings, so as to supply them with 
drink and meat. Many dragons sought refuge with him and he 
reared the dragons according to their nature in order to serve 
the Emperor Shun, who gave him the surname of Tung, and the 
family name of Hiwvan-lung (Dragon-rearer). He was [also] invested 
with [the principality of} Tsung-chw'en, and the family of 
Tsung Ï is of his posterity. Thus in the time of the Emperor 
Shun, and for generations after, dragons were reared. “We come 
[then] to Kung Kiah of the Hia dynasty, who was so obedient 
and acceptable to the Emperor of Heaven, that the latter gave 
him riding dragons, two, a male and a female, from the Hwang-ho 
and two from the Han river. Kung Kiah could not feed them, 
and had not yet found [members of the] Hwan lang family. 
Tao Tang (Yao)'s family having declined, one of his descendants 
was Liu Léi, who learned the art of rearing dragons from the 
‘Dragou-rearer family. With this he undertook to serve Kung 


ee 





1 Lraar, Chinese Classics, Vol. V, pp. 720 saq.; Book X, year XXIX 
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Kiah and could give the dragons drink and food. The Emperor 
praised him and gave him the family name of Dragon-ruler 
(Yü-lung)”. 


$ 0, Dragons ridden by sien, or drawing the cars 
of gods and holy men. 


The “Traditions on the Files of Immortals”, Lieh sten chen b, 
repeatedly mention sien who rode away on dragons through the 
air. We often read also of flying dragons or ying-lung drawing. 
the cars of gods or holy men. As we shall see below (Ch. VII), 
Hwang Ti rode on a dragon, and Yü's carriage was drawn by 
two of these divine animals. In the Zi Sao, quoted above”, 
K'úh Yuen's car was drawn by four &iu or by flying dragons. 
The Emperor Wu of the Han dynasty (B. C. 140-386) once ascended 
the Yen ling tower and after the second night watch saw Si 
wang mu, the “Royal Mother of the West”, arriving in a carriage 
of purple clouds, drawn by nine-coloured, spotted dragons * 
These ideas are, of course, elosely connected with those about 
dragon-horses, winged and scaly horses of extraordinary size, 
treated above in Ch. II, $ 3, pp. 56 sqgq. 


$ 10, Dragon-boats. 


Dragon-boats are mentioned in the Hai nan tsze*, where 
these ships are called “dragon-hoats (and) yih-heads CHE ST hb PT) 
This is explained as follows by the commentator: «Dragon-boats 
are big ships adorned with carved dragon-ornaments (37); the 
yih is a big bird, the painted shape of which is attached to the 
prows of ships’, Weis Wims ® describes the yih as “a kind 
of. seabird that flies high, whose figure is gaily painted on the 
sterns of junks, to denote their swift sailing; the descriptions 
are econtradictory, but its picture rudely resembles a heron’”, 
On these boats, which were used by the Emperors for pleasure 





4 zl il gi ‚written in the first century before our era by the famous philoso- 
pher Lau Haxe, Zal fri}: quoted T.S, Sect. Sr gek, Ch. 131, Jah Hi pp. la, 
dh. Cf, the Shen sien eh*wen, “Traditions on the divine sien", quoted ibidem, p. da. 

9 This chapter, 8 7, p. 77, note 8. 

3 Han Wu-ti nei ehwen (attributed to Paw Ku, but probably written in the rd 
century), quoted ibidem, p. da: F TE Ed zE en E red Ef út JL É ET HE. 

& About 140 BC; Ch. VIN (5 #£). 

5 Chin. Engl. Diet, p- 1002, zv. yik. 
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trips, on which occasions music was made on board, the bird 
was painted, not to denote their swift sailing, but to suppress 
the water-gods, if we may believe the commentary to a passage 
of the Wen süen!, It seems that the ships represented dragons 
with vih-heads, and that the “dragon-ornaments” were the 
dragon's scales, carved on the sides of the vessels, 

The Japanese courtiers of the eleventh century, however, who 
wanted to imitate all the customs prevailing at the Chinese court, 
did not understand the words of the Mivat nan tee and had two 
kinds of ships made which they called in one term: * Dragon- 
heads fand) Yik-heads”, HÈ ETE] zi Bis * Ryoto-gekisu’. The combi- 
nation of these two words reminds us of the term S shishi-komuinu's 
used at the Japanese Court in the same age to denote the images of 
the lion and the unicorn, not separately but as one name for 
both together, Therefore [ would be inclined to think that the 
term Hyöto-gekisu originally denoted one kind of ships, adorned 
with a dragon-head in front and a vih-head behind, if a passage 
of the Jilkinsho* did not state that on the occasion of a pleasure 
trip in the Emperor Shirakawa's time (1072—1086), “ Koresue 
played the Hute on board of the ‘dragon-head’, but thete was. 
no flute playing on board of the ‘yih-head'”. As to Mrerasaxt 
Smmkinu's Diary*, where we read that the new ships were very 
beautifal, and the Mamamalsu Chänagon Monogatari®, these works 
of the beginning and the middle of the eleventh century, as well 
as the Migwa smonagatari® (about 1100), which states that the 
Emperor made a pleasure trip with “ryöta-gekisu”, seem to speak 
of one kind of ships. The Kagakushe*, however, which dates 
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4 L'á EE, Sect. Dj Ah Kk. compiled in the first half of the sith eentury of 
our ern by Srao T'oxo, E:] Ei quoted in the Kokusht daijiten, [el] sn kk BE 
Mt, p. 2338, ev. HE DA Wb PI A. Fyteu (mistake instead of ryaro) gekisu 
no fune. \ 

a Cr. mv treatise an “The Dag and the Cat in Japanese Superstition”', 
of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Vol. XXXVII, Part I. pp. 5482. 

3 JF FE, written shortiy after 1259; Ch. X,K. T. K. Vol. XV, p. 823. 

4 Written from 1008 to 1010, Gunsho ruijd, nr 321, Vol. XI, p. 504. 

5 Ti JA rh Ei FE Dj) BE, written by Staawana Konvö Cr 1] Se PE js 
daughter (born in) 1008), consort of Fuarwana wo Toeummrran (f£ En whio died in 
1058); Ch. 1. | 

5 OR HE GE, Ch. XX (RD EI), E.T. K. Vol. XV, p. 4344: Cn VEE, p. 1078. 

ih ER SE. written in 146 by the Boddhist priest Smaku wo Harrovau, 
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from 1444, says: ““Dragon-head’ and ‘Yih-head' are two different 
names of ships”, which agrees with the words of the Jikkinshö', 

These Chinese ships are different from the &dragon-boats” used 
in China on the fifth day of the fifth month at the water festival. 
The latter are real boats used in regatta's, or fancy dragon-boats, 
carried through the streets and burned at the sea-shore as sub- 
stitutes which take away all evil influences. No doubt De Gaoor's * 
explanation of this festival, as being based on sympathetic magie, 
is right. As we shall see below *, the Chinese used to make clay 
dragons to cause rain. In the same way their dragon-boat-races 
are certainly intended to represent fighting dragons, in order to 
cause & real dragon fight, which is always accompanied by heavy 
rains. The dragon-boats carried through the streets muy also 
serve to cause rain, although they are at the same time considered 
to be substitutes. 

As to the enormous dragon, made of linen, bamboo and paper, 
and carried in procession through the streets on the 15th of the 
first month, a red ball being carried in front of him, this was 
formerly explained by De Groot” as an imitation of the Azure 
Dragon, the head of which (a star) in remotest ages in the 
beginning of spring rose and set at the same time as the sun 
(the fiery ball), as if it persecuted this celestial globe and finally 
aneteeded in swallowing it“. As to his later explanation con- 
eerning the thunder, belehed out by the dragon, we may reter to 
this Book, Ch. IV (Ornaments), $ 4. 


$ 11, “Dragon-tailsroad” and other words connected with the dragon. 


The “ Dragon-tail-road”", HÉ EE EL: Lung-wéi-tao, was the road 
ascending straight southward to the hé yuen tien, & 76 Bi. 
a building belonging to the Chinese Emperor's palace. Along this 
road the visitors came to be received in audience (dE, TI) by 
His Majesty, who always faced the South (B pi). In Imitation 
the road before the Taikyokuden, « building belonging to the 


{ Of, the Nambaëo, WE Dt IT: written by Oramoro YASUTAKA, 55 z5 fik zE, 
who lived 17084878; Ch. IL, Th. Hyakka setsurin, Vol. äi Ph —, fp. G3Ö. 

@ Filtes annuelles à Emoui, Vol, 1, pp. 372 sqq. | 

8 This Book, Ch. VI (causing rain). 

4 Fitca annuelles, Vol. 1, p. 300. 

5 Cf. Scutener, Uranographie Chinoise, pp. 55 sqg. 
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Japanese Palace, was also called Ryabids, “* Dragon-tail-road” ', 

Other words borrowed from China are the following: Ryztekt, 
HEM, “dragon-flute”; ryübin, HE Er, “dragon's whiskers”, a 
mat woven from rush*; according to the Pao Poh-tsze (Sect, 
EEN eb, Ch. IV, ur li) it is the name of a kind of grass produced 
by the whiskers of the dragon ridden by Hwang Ti. The officials 
who could not aseend the dragon got hold of its whiskers, but by 
their weight pulled them out. Where the whiskers fell down, 
the “Dragon's whiskers herb” shot up (ef. below, Book 1, Ch. 
VL, 8 1); ryztan, HE BE, pronounced rind5, “Dragon's liver”, a 
species of gentian; three of these flowers, together with five sasa 
(, a kind of small bamboo), formed the badge of the Minamoto 
Family (sasa-rindo). ° 





KS 14, Dragon-gate. 


The Sin shi San Tsin kit saya: “Lung men (HE FP], “Dragon- 
gate”) is another name for Ho tsin (}pf sE, “Ford of the Hwang 
Ho"). Several thousands of big fishes assemble under the Dragon- 
gate without being able to ascend it (ie. to swim against the 
current). Those which succeed in ascending it become dragons; 
those which fail remain fishes". 

A fish changing into & dragon is represented on the altar 
table of the Yub-Fuh-tien in the Fah-ya temple on Pu to shan 
(BoERSCHMANN, Die Baukunst und religiöse Kultur der Chinesen, 
Vol. IL, p. 65), and dragons trying to grasp the mysterious fiery 
“pearl”, which is hanging in the Dragon-gate, are seen in the 
same temple (ll, pp. 46, 87, cf. below, Book 1, Ch. IV, 8 4). 

As we shall see below (Book II, Ch. XI, $ 2, B), there are 
in Japan several Dragon-gate waterfalls, and also, in the province 
of Ki, a Dragon-gate mountain, The latter reminds us of the 
Lrmg-men mountain between the rivers L and Lo, not far from 
the confluence of these rivers, © 





1 Rynan zuihitau, El Pz mi je written in 1819 by Konurana SHINsú (Noevsrrsu), 
EL NE Íi 7: Ch. IX; Hyakka setrerin, Vol, Ai | er P. 488, 

En Hij lin; Kokushi daijiten, p. 2338, = v. ryübin. 

3 Ryan zuiAitsu, Ll, pp. 485 aq. 

4 2: EK RE gl. written by a certain Sis, SE: quoted T.S, Sect. 
An ERR re TRP. A 
KEP TBA, FRE. ERR KEER. 


5 Cf. Cnavanses, Shi ki, — B zk it. Vol, 1, p. 418, note 3. 
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8 13, Dragon's dens. 


We read in the Sheu shen feu ki'; “On mount Kiu in Wu- 
ch'ang (in Hu-kwang province) there wasadragon’sden Whenever 
the inhabitants saw a divine Kiu (fl) fly out of and into the 
den, the year was dry, but when they prayed to this dragon 
it rained”’, 

Another dragon's den is mentioned in the Cheh-Areng Cung-chi, 
“(teneral Memoirs concerning Cheh-kiang",* where we read; 
«On mount Pien in Hu-cheu there is a Yellow Dragon's Cavern. 
‘ At the top there is a spring which dashes forth from the cave, 
called the ‘Golden Well spring'; the cave is also called the 
‘Golden Well cave’. The cavern is so deep that one cannot see 
ils end. At the time of the Liang dynasty a yellow dragou 
appeared in it, For this reason King Yueh of Wu erected a shrine 
in order to sacrifice to the dragon”. Another dragon s den, 
mentioned in the Kwak i chi, will be treated below in conneetion 
with the Indian Näga-kings (Ch. IX). 


$ 14. Dragon herds. 


According to the Shih cheu ka’ herds of dragons assemble at 
Fang chang island in the centre of the Eastern sea. The Luk 2 
Ki* relates about a so-called “Blue smoke temple” situated on 
an island. During several days a cloud of smoke hung above the 
sanctuary. Suddenly one morning the waves leapt up ‘violently, 
a herd of dragons appeared at the surtace and entered the Hän 
river. The big ones were several chang long, the small ones over 
a chang. Some were yellow, others black, red, white or blue, and 


Lt BEB ils 5 Ee EA EJU TD BL HEIN HIL A BR 
BSE. 

3 ir (TL zE me (ef. Wiruse, LL, p. 45: 16th century, revised 1084 and 1736), quoted 
TS, IL Ch. 4129, HE ME op. 13: JH kt HH HE IA. 1Â 
HAER. BOHR HEIN. HARER 
BH ME WERK A. REEN dE rt. 

3 +- EN ie written in the Han dynasty; p. da. 

4 sk Fe TR “Writings on Recorded Wonders”, written by Te KwaxG-TIsG, a 
Taoist priest who lived in the latter part of. the ninth century (cf. De Groot, Kel 
Sijst, Vol. V‚ p. 630, note 2), quoted T.S, LI, Ch. 129, gE B Zp Ha. 
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they resembled cows, horses, donkeys or sheep. Forming a row 
of fifty they followed one another into the mouth of the Han 
river; then they returned to the temple. So they went to and 
back several miles, sometimes hidden sometimes visible. This 
lasted for three days and then stopped. 


$ 15, Dragon's pearls. 


According to Chwang tszè' a “pearl of a thousand pieces of 
gold (ésten kin)” is certainly to be found in a pool of nine layers 
(Le, very deep) under the throat of a li-lung or “horse-dragon”. 
The Suh + ki? (sixth century) states that so-called dragon-pearls 
are spit out by dragons, like snake-pearls by snakes. In the Leung 
ching luh* we read about a dragon which in the shape of a 
hittle child was playing with three pearls before the entrance of 
his den. When a man approached he fled into the cavern and, 
reassuming his dragon form, put the pearls in his left ear. The 
man cut of the ear, in order to take possession of the pearls, 
but they vanished together with the dragon himself. 

Another legend * tells us about a man who was very fond of 
wine and from a female sien in the mountains obtained a pearl 
which she said to be kept by the dragons in their mouths in 
order to replace wine, 

De Groot * mentions “Thunder-pearls” ($5 ER, Uii-chu), “which 
dragons have dropped from their mouths, and which may thoroughly 
lluminate a whole house during the night”. “Perhaps”, says 
Dr Groor, “these objects may be the relics of an age of stone”. 


\ 16, Dragon's eggs. 


Dragon's eggs are beautiful stones picked up in the mountains 
or at the river side, and preserved till they split amidst thunder, 


del KF DE Dh A JE Je BE JN in B 
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ni B. 
3 HE: dede, written in the Tang dynasty by Liu Tsura-roe EE ge 
ie HÈ hk Ei snaaty by Lin Tsuwa YUEN, Hij Er RTv 


4 Lang hûen ki, HEHE SE (eee above p. 74, note 6), Ch. ri. 
5 Hel. Syst. of China, Vol. V‚ p. 867. | 
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rain and darkness and the young dragon ascends to the sky. 
Much water comes out of the stones beforehand, and the dragon 
appears in the form of a very small snake, or water-lizard, which 
grows larger and larger in a few moments. ' An old woman, who 
had found five such eggs in the grass, took the little snakes to 
the river and let them go, whereupon the dragons gave her the 
faculty of foretelling the future. This “Dragon-mother”, as the 
people called her, because, when she was washing elothes in the 
river, fishes (the subjects of the dragous) used to dance before 
her, became so famous on account of her true prophecies, that 
even the Emperor wished to consult her. She died, however, on 
her way to the capital, and was buried on the eastern bank of 
the river; but the dragons made a violent storm arise aud trans- 
ferred the grave to the opposite side of the stream. 

The same story is told in the Nan yueh chi’, but there the 
dragons are said to have several times drawn back the ship by 
which the old woman against her will was transported to the 
capital. At last the plan was given up for fear of the dragons. 
According to the Kwah i chi* there is always much wind and 
rain near the Dragon-mother's grave; then people say: “The 
dragons wash the grave 

In the Shan-si fung-chi® we read about a dragon-woman who 
jumped out of a big egg, found at the side of a pool. She gave 
wealth to the house where she lived, but at last she ran &way 
and in the form of a snake disappeared into the crack of a rock 
in the mountains, k 

The author of the Mung ki pik fan® says that he often saw 
a dragon’s egg, preserved in a case in the Kin shan monastery 
in Jun chen (an old name for Chin-kiang-fa in Kiang-su). It 
resembled a hen's egg, but it was much larger. Its weight was 


1 T'ai-p ing kwang ki, Ch. 424; Lang Aüen hi, Ch. Th: Kwtiesin twah-shih aub 


sin, BS BEE SEE GV AR. written by Curo Mm, jj GE, who lived in the 
second half of the tkirteenth and ín the beginning of the fourteenth century: Ch. T : 
p. 23. 2 T'ai-ping kwang ki, ibidem. 

5 BE zis. anoted TS, Ll, Ch. 128, jy Bi —, r- Ba 

1.8, Ch. 130, p. Za. 

Wi Fijr ii m5 quoted T.S., Ch. 131, Ah A p. 17a. 

GEN 4 EEK written about the middle of the eleventh century by Cr'ex 
K wort, i% 15 (ef. Brerscureimen, Botanieon Sinicum, Journal of the Morth-China 
branch of tho Roynl Asiatic Sociaty, 1881, New series, Nr XVI, Part L pp. 137, 173, 
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very small, and it gave a hollow sound. This egg had been found 
in the Tien shing era (1023—1032) in the midst of the Great 
River, and by Imperial order had been presented to the monastery. 
Ïhat very year, however, a great flood washed away a large 
number of houses near by, and the people ascribed this to the 
dragon's egg. 

According to a work of the sixteenth century * of our era the 
dragon's eggs are found in times of heavy rains. Further, we 
read there that in 1469 a fisherman picked up a big egg, as 
large as a human head, five-coloured, the lower end pointed and 
the upper round. If one shook it, there was a sound as of water 
inside the egg, which was very heavy and luke-warm. The 
people worshipped it, looking upon it as a supernatural thing. 
A diviner declared it to be a dragon's egg. 


$ 17. Dragon's bones, skins, teeth, horns, brains, livers, placentae and 
foetus, used as medicines. 


Among the nine ingredients of spectre-killing pills, mentioned 
by Dr Groor’”, we find “Dragon's bones", “certain fossil bones, 
to be found in the shops of leading apothecaries”. There is, indeed, 
an extensive medical literature on the curative power of these 
bones, which are probably remains of prehistorie animals. 

Fhe Pen-tsao kung-muh* is, as in all medical matters, the best 
source of our knowledge about these bones and the use made of 
them by the Chinese physicians. According to some of the authors, 
referred to by Lr Snr-cnen, the learned author of this medical 
standard work, dragon's bones are cast-off skins of living dragons, 
for these animals are said to cast off not only their skins but 
also their bones; according to others they are the remains of 
dead dragons. Lu Sni-cnen, on comparing all the different views 
and tales, arrives at the conclusion that the dragon, although a 
divine being, certainly dies like other animals, and that the 
Pen king“, one of his principal sources, is right in declaring the 
dragons bones to belong to dead dragons. 


1 Suh wen hien Cung Nao, GR AL Ik HE, written by Waxa Ks, E Hr. 
who obtained official rank in 1561; Ch. 224. 

3 Hel. Syst, Vol. VI, p. 1087, 

3 Sect. ME fB, Ch. 43, p‚ 1 san. 

4 zk GK Under this abbrevinted title the Shen Nung Pen tifo king, “Classical 
wark on Medicines af (the Emperor) Shen Nung'', the oldest medical work, Is dhoted 
in the Pen-tfao kang-muh. The work itself is lost. Cf. Baersor INEIDER, Hotanieen 
Sinieum, Ll, pp. 27 aqg. 
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As to the places where they are found, the Ming í piek hah 
says: “They come from (litt, are produced in) the valleys of Tain 
land (Shansi province) and from spots where dead dragons are 
lying in caverns on the steep water banks in T'ai Shan. They are 
gathered at indefinite times’ *, “Nowadays’’, says the same author, 
“mauy bones are exported from the centre of Liang, Yih and 
Pa (Sz'-ch'wen province)’. ® 

Le: Hio* remarks: “Those from Yen cheu, Tsang cheu and 
Tai yuen are the best, Among these bones those which are thin 
and have broad veins are of female dragons, those which are 
coarse aud have narrow veins belong to male ones. Those which 
have five colours are the best, the white and the yellow ones 
belong to the middle kind, and the black ones are of the most 
inferior quality. As a rule those with veins lengthwise running 
are not pure, and those which have been gathered by women 
are useless.” 

In Wu Py's* opinion the blue and white ones are good, and 
Su Kura® says: “At the present day all (the bones) come from 
T'sin land. The fresh and hard ones are not good; those bearing 
five colours are good. The blue, yellow, red, white and black 
ones also according to their colours correspond with the viscera, 
as the five chik (felicitous plants), the five erystals (shih wing) 
and the five kinds of mineral bole (shik chi)". The meaning of 
the last sentence is the following. The five colours (blue, white, 
red, black and yellow) correspond to the five viscera (liver, lungs, 


1 ER HI Si. written by Tao Huso-krso, ISRA Fr (A51 -536). CL De 
Groot, Rel, Syst, Vol. Lp. 274: DaETsCHSEIDER, bl, p- 42: Cours, Bibliogr. Diet, 
p. T18,, 5. v.: “one of the mast celebrated adepls in the mysteries of Taoism’', Quoted 
in the Penels'ao kangemuh, Ll, p. 1b. | 

a ZE WH JI Be Me A il BE A Ht EA IEEE, HR 

3 Pen-ts‘ao kang-muh, ibidem: Aj 25 Hi Ht En A A . 

Á EB El, the author of the Pae chi lun, ahl Ed Ei who lived A.D. 420477. 
Cr Bnerscuseiven, Ll, p. Al, nr 6: “A treatise in 3 books, explaining the medical 
virtues of 300 drugs and giving directions for the preparation of medicines"". Quoted 
in the Pen-ts'uo kang-muh, |l. | 

5 Ikk Ne, the author of the Wu shi Pen-ts'ao, Ei He zk Ei, written in the 
first half of the third century. Quoted ibidem. Cf, Bretsonseen, LL, p. 40, nr 5. 

G EDS EAN who with 23 other scholars in the middle of the seventh century A.D. 
revised and completed the Tang Pen-ts'ao, FE zk EL. (hence called the Tang Sin 
Pen-tsao, FE Hr EN ÈL, New Pen-isao of the Tang”. Cf, BRETSCHNEIDER, LL, p. 
AA, nr 14. Quoted in the Pen-is'ao kang-muh, ibidem. 
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heart, kidneys and spleen) and to the so-called mansions (gall, 
small and great intestines, bladder and stomach), as we learn 
from the list given by De Groor, Rel. Syst. Vol. IV, p. 26. For 
this reason probably the use of the dragon's bones as medicines 
was different according to*their colours, with regard to the colour 
of the organ to be cured. | 

The preparation of the bones is described as follows by Let 
Hiao. “For using dragon's bones first cook odorous plants; bathe 
the bones twice in hot water, pound them to powder and put 
this in bags of gaze. Take a couple of young swallows and, after 
having taken out their intestines and stomach, put the bags in 
the swallows and hang them over a well. After one night take 
the bags out of the swallows, rub the powder and mix it into 
medicines for strengthening the kidneys. The efficacy of such a 
medicine is as ik were divine!” * In Ia Smr-onun's* time, however, 
they were only roasted on the fire till they were red and then 
rubbed to powder, or fresh bones were used. In the same passage 
he refers to an author of the Sung dynasty”, who says that the 
bones tre to be soaked in spirits for one night, then dried on 
the Ëre and rubbed to powder. Further, according to Cen Koen *, 
some are a little poisonous, and (in preparing and using them) 
fishes and iron utensils are to be avoided (dragons dislike iron, 
cf. above, this chapter, $ 3, pp. 67 sqq.). 

As to the illnesses cured by means of dragon’s bones, their 
number is large. Dysentery, biliary calculi, fever and convulsions 
of babies, boils in the bowels and internal ulcers, paralysis of 
the legs, illnesses of pregnant women, remittent fever and abscesses 
are all driven away by this powerful medicine. Bleeding of the 
nose or ears is stopped by blowing powder of dragon's bones into 
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3 Cu'en Yoev-ramxa, Fr mB . author of the Shi tin kieang ki, r H 
BE CL De Groor, ge pe 718; nad slng L EE a el 
Quoted in the Pen-tsno kang-muh, ilidem. 
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them, and, when dried on the fire and ground, they are also 
used against, navel abscesses of babies. In short, the strong Fang 
power of these bones makes, of course, the Yin demons which 
have comfortably established themselves in the human body take 
to their heels as soon as medicine, prepared from the bones, arrives '. 

Apart from the medical works we may mention the following 
passages. The Shuh i ki (th century) says: “According to 
tradition a dragon, when a thousand years old, casts off his 
bones in the mountains. Now there are dragon mounds, out of 
which dragon brains are taken”. We read in the same work: 
In Pu-ning district (Kwantung province) there is a *Dragon- 
burial islet’, The elders say: ‘The dragons have cast off their 
bones on this islet. There are at the present day still many 
dragon’s bones’. Thus on mountains and hills, on hilloeks and 
cavernous cliffs, on all places where the dragons raise clouds and 
rain, dragon’s bones are found. There are many of them in the 
ground, sometimes deep, sometimes near to the surface; teeth, 
bones, spines and feet, all are there, The big ones are some tens 
of chang or fully ten chang long, the small ones only one or 
two chih or three or four tun. The bodies are all complete. 
As they had been gathered, [ saw them’. ® 

At the time of the Tang dynasty the tribute of the land of 
Ho-tung principality, Ho-chung department, in Ho-tung province, 
partly consisted of dragon's bones, * 


1 T.S., Sect fr geh, Ch. 127, HE Hb nt F5 p. 0; Pen-ts‘ao kang-muh, |L, 
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Ch. IX (quoted T-S, Il, Ch. 130, EL BE —, p- 76), whero it is said by n man, 
who sold dragon's bones, teeth, horns, heads and spines on the market, “Some of 
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Lr Crao ' says in his Kwok shi pu (“Commentary to the Dynastic 
Histories"): * When the spring water comes and the fishes ascend 
the Dragon-gate (comp, above, this chapter, & 12, p. 56), there are a 
great many of cast-off bones, which are gathered by the people 
to make medicines from’ them. Some of them are five-coloured. 
The Dragon-gate is Tsin land, which agrees with the statement 
of the Pen king (comp. above). Are the dragon's bones perhaps 
the bones of these fishes?’ Sv Sune ®, who quotes this passage, 
instructs us that in his time these bones were found in manv 
districts of Ho tung province. / 

Another work of the eleventh century * tells us about a man 
who in a dark night saw a branch of a tree which spread a bril- 
liant light. He broke it off and used it as a torch. The next 
morning he discovered that the light was due to a cast-off skin 
of a dragon, in size resembling a new shell of a cicada, and 
consisting of head, horns, claws, and tail. Inside it was hollow, 
yet it was solid, and when he knocked against it, it produced a 
sound like precious stones. The brightness of its light blinded 
the eye, and in the dark it was a shining torch. He preserved 
it as a treasure in his house. 

The strong light spread by the cast-off dragon's skins is, of 
course, due to the strong Yang power of the dragons. 

In 1553, when, the water being very low, a dragon’s skeleton 
was discovered on a small island in a river, the people 
all very anxious to get one of the bones, * cs 

Also dragon's teeth were considered to be a good medicine. The 
Pen-t'ao kang-muh® quotes SO Car-rstar!, who said: “As a rale 
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: bid bij il. written in the beginning of the ninth century, T.S, Ll, Ch. 127, 
p. Sb. | 
4 Àk Al author of the Sin È stang fah yao, En HE 5 EN E an astronomie 
work written at the close of the eleventh century (cf. Wvuie, p. 107). quoted (bide 
4 The Chun chu Ai wen, EES pe it Fl ‚ ten chapters of miseellanies written by 
Ho Wer, daf of who lived.in the eleventh century (cf. De Groot, Rel. Syst, Val 
IV, p. 140); Ch. HI, p. M4. heg 
5 Shang han lun fiao pien, B FE Bap Wk PE. written in 1580 by Faxa Yir- 
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they are good when getting (i.e. being mixed with) jen-ts“an 
(ginseng) and cow-yellow (cow-bezoar), but they fear (1e. it is 
not good to mix or prepare them with) zypsum and iron utensils””. 
The illnesses which are cured by means of dragon’s teeth are 
enumerated as follows in the Shen Nung Pen-ts“ao king ': “Beings 
that kill the vital spirit; when adults have spasms or epileptic 
fits, convulsions or madness, when they run as madmen and their 
breath is tied under their heart, so that they cannot breathe 
(i.e. when they are asthmatic); further, the five (kinds of) fits 
and the twelve (kinds of) convulsions of babies . 

According to Cres K'oen* they “quiet the heart and ealm 
down the souls (the hwun and the pok)”. Crex Jrn-uwa ® declares 
them to eure head-ache, melancholy, hot fever, madness, and 
(possession of) Awei and mei (demons). They also cure liver diseases, 
for “as the Auwun which is stored away in the liver can change 
itself, those whose Jwun is erring about and is not fixed are 
cured by means of dragon’s teeth”. * Lr Smi-cnen gives the fol- 
lowing explanation: “Because the dragon is the god of the Eastern 
quarter, his bones, horns and teeth all conquer liver diseases” *, 

Dragon's horns are used for curing about the same illnesses as 
those mentioned with regard to the dragon'’s teeth.” 

Dragon's brains were believed to stop dysentery *, and the liver 
of this divine animal, sometimes of a living one, was preseribed 
by some physicians in difficult cases. Sometimes a royal patient 
for this reason even ordered to kill the dragon of a pond, which 
used to hear the people's prayers for rain in times of drought 


4 unt iben: BE HE 9, Ie A HE HD HLH KE, AE AE 
RD Tr GE SRAM BE Bi A. AE WFH. 

2 Quoted ibidem: GRE AN, Be zj FU. About the hwun and the pok see De 
Groot, Rel. Syst, Vol. IV, Part. I, Ch. L pp. & sq, p 23. 

3 Fi H BE, who lived m the Sung dynasty and wrote the King yen fang, 
GK ES Jp (Buersonnemen, LL, p. 161, or 338). Quoted ibidem: Ve JE AI Sk 
JEN KE. 

4 Ho Suum-wel, Bf AR ft who lived in the time of the Sung dynasty and 
wrote the Pen shi fang, ‚lS Ee KH (Beerscuxrrven, |L, p. 179, ar 588). Quoted 
idem: IF HK Hi GE SEA, le HU A IE HDA L VA HE WE. 

sui: HERMA EM, HARE EN. 


B Pen-ts'ao kang-miúh, Ll, p. 4. 
7 Tao Huwa-kKra, quoted ibidem. The “brain of a dragon a thousand years old” is 
mentioned among a hundred medicines in the Shuh í ki, Ch. Ï, p. Sa. 
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and guarded the castle of the prince. That very day a terrible 
thunderstorm broke forth and the dragon flew away; the castle, 
no longer guarded by its tutelary god, soon fell a prey to the 
enemy who stormed and destroyed it like in former days’. 
Another time we read about a dragon which by the mighty 
charm of a Taoist doctor was forced to descend into a jar of 
water. After having cut out the liver of the living animal he 
gave it a patient, the wife of a prefect, to eat, and she recovered *, 

Placentae and foetus of dragons, found in Pa and Shuh (Sz'-ch*wen 
province), were said to cure diseases of the blood and those of 
women after delivery. * 


$ 18, Dragon's blood, fat and anliva. 


The Fiu-yang tsah tsu* says: “When dragon’s Alood enters the 
earth it becomes Aw-poh, amber. 

As to dragon’s fat, we learn from the Shih i ki that a tower, 
highted by means of if, spread such a brilliant light that it was 
seen at a distance of a hundred miles. This light was said by 
some people to be a lucky omen and was worshipped by them 
from far. The wick was made of “fire-washed cloth” (asbestos 
cloth which can be cleaned bv fire), twined into a rope. 

With regard to the dragon’s saliea we read the following in 
the Pen-tsao kang-muh®: *Wara Kr' says: ‘From the saliva spit 
out by dragons perfume is made’. Lr-Smi-cnen (the author hiin- 
self) says: ‘Dragon's saliva is seldom used as a medicine: it is 
only mixed into perfumes. It is said that it can bind camphor 

4 Mik Koh hwui si, ZEE Ze HE EE ‚ Written in the eleventh century by Pesa 
Sura, WE IE (eh. De Groot, Rel. Syst, Vol. IV, Pp. 866, note 2), Quoted TS. Sect. 
É ih. Ch. 130, gf Ld = ‚tb. 

9 Chao yd fsien laas, Eil gr ta EN “Record of all matters relating to the Court 
and abroad”, aseribed to Chano Suon, BS AR, wlo probably lived in the first half 
of the 8th century. TS, Sect. ijl FE, Ch. 308, quoted by De Groor, Rel. Sijst, 
Vol. VI, p. 1031, note 4. 

3 Pen-tsao kang-muh, ll, p. Sa. 

4 ri eed BE at (minth century), Ch. XI (hi JN), Pp. Öb: HE iid A Rl 

5 fs A pl (oorth century), Ch. X, sect. Jr a U. p 3 

6 Ll, p. Sa, 

d LE End ‚sn celebrated pliysician of the 1üth century, author of the Pen-tstao hui- 
pien, Ik Ei Wp CCC Bremousmnen, IL, p. 54, nr 40), 


and musk for several tens of years without evaporating. 
Further, it is said that, when it is burned, a blue smoke floats 
through the air. .………..... Last spring the saliva spit out by 
a herd of dragons appeared Hoating (on the sea). The abori- 
gines gathered, obtained and sold it, each time for two thousand 
copper coins.” 

The Fin hwan ki wen * instracts us that the most precious of 
all perfumes is dragon’s spittle, and that the inhabitants of Ta- 
shih land used to watch the vapours arising for half a year or 
even two or three years from the same spot of the sea. When they 
vanished, this was a token that the dragons which had been 
sleeping there all the time had gone away. Then the people went 
to the spot in order to gather the saliva of those dragons. Accor- 
ding to another explanation, found in the same passage, the 
dragons lived in whirlpools in the open sea. The spittle which 
they emitted was hardened by the sun, and these hard pieces 
were blown ashore by the wind. When fresh it was white, gradually 
it became purple, and finally black (amber, generally cousidered 
to be the excrements of cachalots, ie. sperm whales, is yellowish). 

This perfume remiuds us of the sDragon-fight perfume , 
mentioned in the Jsu Fing shi yuen*, which is said to be pro- 
duced by fighting dragons. One pill of it makes a large cloud of 
perfume arise. 

According to the Zang hiüen ki® the Emperor Shun used the 
saliva of a purple dragon as ink in writing the names of holy 
ministers ou tablets of jade, those of sages on tablets of gold 
and those of talentful ministers on tablets of quartz-erystal; those 
of ordinary ministers were written with ordinary ink on tablets 
of wood, In order to obtain the saliva he ordered Yù Hu to rear 
a purple dragon. The latter daily made the animal drop saliva 
by holding a swallow, which he had cooked (the favourite food 
of the dragons, ef. above, p. 65) before it without immediately 
giving it to eat. This made the dragon’s mouth water, and 
a large quantity of saliva dripped down. Then Yü Hu filled 
a vessel with it, whereupon he gave the swallow to the 





1 DE E Eb Ful ‚written by Cuaxa Suii-NAN, ik Ln Ei. in the Sung dynasty; 
Ch. VU; quoted T‚S, It, Ch 130, BEE Sf. p- Se- 

3 mi EE B hl quoted in the Japanese Buddhist dictionary entitled BukAyö 
sröha jüten, Vol. Il, p. 63, sv. Ryu, HE Bi- 

3 HB fr si. written by Ì Sar-CHEN, HA [H: E. in the Yuen dynasty; T, 5. 
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dragon. In this way he daily got one koh (a gill) of saliva, 
which was mixed with Aurui shih CS RE. the “Herb of the Sien’, 
fit BE). In the time of Yao this herb grew before the audience 
hall, It wore flowers in all four seasons. If one rubbed its fruit 
and mixed it with a purple dragon'’s saliva, a liquid of a 
genuine red colour was produced, which penetrated into gold 
and jade and thus eould be used in writing names on the tablets 
mentioned above. 


CHAPTER IV. 
OENAMENTS. 


81. Symbols of Imperial dignity and fortilizing rain, represented 
on garments, honorary gates, cofflns etc. 


As we have seen above (Ch. 1, $ 2, p. 39), the Shu king states 
that the dragon belonged- to the emblematic ligures depicted on 
the upper sacrificial garment of the Emperor. 

It js not to be wondered at that this divine giver of rain, at 
the same time symbol of a good sovereign and his blissful 
government, should be represented among the Imperial ornaments. 

The so-called shah (3) are deseribed by Dr Groor ' as square 
boards of wood covered with white linen, with handles five feet 
long, which in ancient times were carried behind the funeral 
cars of grandees, and were planted inside the pit when the coffin 
had been lowered into the grave. These shal displayed the rank 
of the grandees by emblematical figures. “Phe Kien-lung edition 
of the Three Rituals suggests that the two shah which the Son 
of Heaven had in addition to the six of a feudal prince, were 
painted with a dragon, the characteristice symbol of the imperial 
dignity” *, 

Four pedestals of the guinguepartite decorative gute at the 
Imperial Ming tombs “display, on every face, an Imperial Dragon, 
soaring in the midst of the usual emblems accompanying this 
divine distributor of fructifying raius, namely clouds and stars” ® 
she shaft of each (of the four columns in the prolongation of 
the diagonals of the tablet-house im the avenue leading to the 
Ming Tombs) ís sculptured with a gigantie dragon, coiling itself 
around it as if climbing the skies *. 

With regard to honorary gates De Groor remarks that the 
tablet placed perpendicularly underneath their highest roof, 


4 Rel. Sijst., Vol. 1, pp. 185 zag. \ 

3 Pp. 187, fig. 20, a picture of shah adorned with a dragon. 
8 De Guoor, LL, Vol. HIE p. 1188, plate XL, 

AP. 4104. 
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displaying the characters fi) B, “By Imperial Decree”,or & 5, 
“By deeree of the Holy One”, is supported by a couple of dragons, 
“the symbols of the blessed reign of the Son of Heaven”, 

The azure dragon, symbol of the eastern quarter in ancient 
China, was to be seen on the left side of the coffins of grandees in 
the Han dynasty, while on the right side a white tiger represented 
the West. We learn this from a passage of the Books of the 
Early Han dynasty *, quoted by De Groor®, who also refers to 
the Books of the Later Han Dynasty *, which state that the 
imperial coffins “used to be decorated and painted with a sun, 
a moon, a bird, a tortoise, a dragon and a tiger”. This was also 
the case in Tang dynasty”. At the present day the use of orna- 
mental dragons is not limited to the fanerals of Emperors or 
grandees, but also common people are allowed to enjoy their 
blessing power. “On the front curtain ® (of the catafalque) are à 
couple of dragons rising out of the waves, surrounded by clouds 
and with a sun between them; the back displays a tiger or 
unicorn, the top exhibits dragons, sundry ornamental flowers, 
and figures representing clouds. Thanks to these clouds and to- 
the dragons which produce the same in their quality of watergods, 
the greatest blessings which the Universe can bestow, vic. ferti- 
hzing rains causing crops to grow and so giving food, raiment 
and wealth, surround the dead” *. The grave-clothes for women 
in Amoy, called *dragon-petticoat”*, “dragon-mantle”*, and 
“elouds-mantilla” ®, are adorned with embroidered dragons amidst 
clonds, bats, phenixes, stags, tortoises and cranes, emblems of 
fertilizing rains, old age, joy, pecuniary profits and happiness *, 

The Za ki“ says that at the great sacrifice to the Duke of 
Chao in the last month of summer “the ruler (of Lu), in his 
dragon=figured robe and cap with pendants, stood at the eastern 


1 Rel. Syst, Vol. II, p. 1201, 2 Oh, 03. 
3 Vol. I, pp. 315 aq, ef. Vol. IL, p. 609, & Ch. 16, p. 2. 


5 T‚S, Sect. mi fik. Ch. 50; De Groor, Ll, Vol, Ip. 345, 

B According to the Li ki (Ch. 58, p. 30, quoted by Dre Groot, Vol, 1, p. 482) ín 
ancient times on the side curtains of the eatafalque of a Ruler dragons were depicted, 
Cf De Groot, |L, p. 183, Fig. 18. 

7 De Groot, Vol, IL, p. A81, 


8 HE FR. bing-kûn. 9 HE PL, bang-o. 
10 tn bk, he-peë. 


1 De Groot, Vol Lp. 53, Fig. MIN, IV and V. 


\à Couvneun, Li ki, Vol. IL, p. 732, Chap, Xi, Ming Tang wei, mn | 4 
& 14: A ie a F KE. LroGe, Sacred Books, Val. XXVIII, p. ze E Dan 
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steps”. A little farther’ we read: “For ladles they (the rulers 
of. Lu) had that of Hia, with tbe handle ending in a dragons 
head” and “they had the music-stand of Fha, with its face-board 
and posts, on which dragons were carved” *; sthey had knee- 
covers of Cheu, with dragons” *. 


$ 2, Nine different kinds of dragons, used as ornaments. 


A well-known work of the end of the sixteenth century, the 
Wk tsah teu*, informs us about the nine different young of the 
dragon, whose shapes are used as ornaments according to their 
nature. The p“u-lw”, dragons which like to cry, are represented 
on the tops of bells, serving as handles. The szè-niu *, which hike 
music, are used to adorn musical instruments. The cht-wen % 
which like swallowing, are placed on both ends of the ridgepoles 
of roofs (to swallow all evil inflinences). The chao-fung *, lion-like 
beasts which like precipices, are placed on the four corners of 
roofs. The ai-hwa®, which like to kill, serve as ornaments of 
sword-grips. The Ai-pi °, which have the shape of the ch“i-lung ', 
and are fond of literature, are represented on the sides of grave- 
monuments. The pi-han '*, which hike litigation, are placed over 
prison gates (in order to keep guard). The swan-i ", which like 
to sit down, are represented upon the bases of Buddhist idols 
(under the Buddhas'’ or Bodhisattvas' feet). The pa-kia '*, finally, 
big tortoises which like to carry heavy objects, are placed under 


grave-monuments. '° - 


1 Couvreon, Ll, p. 736,8 0: HA, Bia KM HEA, Leon, 
Ll, p. 35. | 

3 Couvneun, LL, p- 730, $ 20: LE] 1 EE rd HE Ee HE „ Leace, LL, p. 37. 

8 Covenrun, Il, pe 740,8 90: FE RE, Leeon !h, Pp S8. 

4 Fe Hf ARL written about 1592 by Si Cuao-ont, gijp BEE. 

sä cp zt. 

sr A oe ult. to JEL BA 

1 bi HE. represented in the TS, Sect. r gek. Ch. 127, and in the Wakan sanzas 
zu, Chi KLV, p. 674. C£ De GrOOT, Rel; Syst, Vol. HIL p. 1142, Fig. 37, a ch'i (or K) 
B, carved in the border crowning & sepulehral tablet of stone. It is mentioned al- 
ready in the (hird. century before our ema (in the Lü-ahi chtun=-tsiu}, and dezeribed 
in the Shwah wen as a yellow animal, resembling a dragon, or 5 A hornless dragon. 
per. 15 SRAL ES 

15 The sate facts are to be found in the Wakan sansai zue, Ch. XLV, p. 674, 
and are farther explained in the dictionary entitled Ghing tee? Fung (QE er in. 
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Further, the same author enumerates nine other kinds of 
dragons — there are so many, says he, because the dragon’s nature 
is very lewd, so that he copulates with all animals ' —, which 
are represented as ornaments of different objects or buildings 
according to their liking prisons, water, the rank smell of newly 
caught fish or newly killed meat, wind and rain, ornaments, 
smoke, shutting the mouth (used for adorning key-holes), standing 
on steep places (placed on roofs), and fre. 


Ì d. Ornaments used by Wu-ist Priests and mediums. 


De Groots deseription of the religious dress of the Wu-ist 
priests (the sai kong* of Amoy) contains the following passage, 
“On the left and right (of the pile of mountains, representing 
the continent of the world, embroidered aon the back of the 
principal vestment of the si Kong), a large dragon rises high 
above the billows, in an attitude denoting a souring motion 
towards the continent; these animals symbolize the fertilizing 
rains, and are therefore sorronnded by gold-thread figures which 
represent clouds, and some which resemble spirals and denote 
rolling thunder... There is also a broad border of blue silk 
around the neck, stitched with tno ascending dragons which are 
belching out a ball, probably representing thunder” 2 

A similar, secondary vestment of a sat Keng is adorned with 
“an ohlong piece of blue silk, embroidered with two dragons 
which belch out a ball, as also with a continent and waves over 
which they soar” 4, 

“It is then obvious, that the Sacerdotal dress of the sa 
is a magical dress. The priest, who wears it, is invested by it with 
the power of the Order of the World itself, and thus enabled 
to restore that Order whenever, by means of sacrifices and magi- 
cal ceremonies, he is averting hastasonable and ealamitous events, 
such as drought, untimely and Superabundant rainfall, or eclipses. 
Besides, zince the Tao is the mightiest Power against the demon 


kong 


En uid T 4e ‚p. BO; written in the Paine dynasty by Yaa Wes-sixa, JEN ZE Bi }. 
In many respects the Japanese have followed these Chinese rules of oriatr Te 

1 According to the same work (Ch. EX), n ernss-breed of 
( Hit a female unicorn); that of a dragon ad APE is an elephant: and if a dragon 
Copulates with u horse, a dragon-liorse (ef. above, PP- à6 sq.) is horn, 

2 Bi A. S Hiel. Spat, VI, p. 1265, plato XVII, 

4 Ll, p. 4260, 


entation, 
ù dragon ad u cow ian lin 
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world, the vestment endows the wearer with irrezistable exor- 
cising power '. 

On the so-called “embroidered belly”,* a piece of red cloth 
or silk, suspended on the stomach of the ki tông ’, the “divining 
youths" used as mediums, possessed by gods, “two dragons are 
stitched with gold thread; for dragons are emblems of imperial 
dignity, and consequently also those of the Emperor of Heaven, 
in whose employ the indwelling spirit of the Ái tóng is, as well 
as all other shen” ©, 

“The ki (kl, an instrument for spirit-writing) of a fashionable 
club is as a rule clad in red silk or broadcloth, on. which dragons 
are stitched with gold thread; for it is clear that, having to 
harbour zo often the spirit of a god, the instrument deserves, 
just as well as his image, to wear the dress of divinity, which 
is a mantle embroidered with the said imperial animals. Of such 
a ki of higher órder, the end below the vertex is also nicely 
carved and gilded, representing the head and scaly neck of a 
dragon or snake” ". 

If the litter (of a ki túng deïty, whose image is carried about 
in it) is fitted out completely, there are inserted behind the back 
five thin staffs, to each of which a triangular flag is fastened, 
embroidered with the emblem of imperal dignity, viz. dn ascending 
dragon which vomits a ball" ®, 


S 4, The dragons and the ball. 


As to the ball, “belehed out by the two dragons”’, this reminds 
us at once of the Dragon festival on the 15th day of the first 
month; the ball carried in front of the dragon on that day might 
be also explained in the same way, ie. as thunder belched out 
by the dragon, and not as the sun, pursued by him. This fact 
was orally pointed out to me by Prof, Dr GROOT himself *. The 
ball between the two dragons is often delineated as a spiral, and 
in an ancient charm represented in Kon Huso's Pao Pohrtszë 
(17th section) “a spiral denotes the rolling of thunder from 
which issues a flash of lightning *. * In the sign expressing 
lightning, the projecting stroke signifies the flash; therefore its 
effect as a charm is indefinitely increased by lengthening that 


1 Ll, p. 1266. 


3 it a bli: 
4 De Groot, Ll, Vol. VL, p. 1275. 
5 Ll, ps 1207. 6 Lb, p. 1410, 
7 See above, this Book, Ch. IV, 5 10. 8 Mel. Syst, VI, p- 1036, Fig. à. 
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stroke so that it looks like a spiral which at the same time 
represents the rolling of thunder”, ' | 

Fhis theory agrees with Hriara's explanation of the “ Triquetrum 
in connection with the dragon in Chinese and Japanese orna- 
ments *, Hierna identifies the “Triquetram”’, i.e, the well-known 
Lhree-comma-shaped figure, the Japanese mitsu-tomoe, with the 
ancient spiral, representing thunder, and gives a Japanese picture 
of the thundergod with his drums, all emitting flames and adorned 
with the miitsu-timoe. But this ornament is not at all limited to 
the drums of the thundergod*; it is, on the contrary, very 
frequently seen even on the drums heaten by children at the Nichiren 
festival in October. At many Japanese temple festivals which have 
no connection whatever with the thundergod or the dragon, the 
same ornament is seen on lanterns and ags. Hira explains its 
frequent appearance on tiles as a means of warding aff liehtning, 
based on the rule “similia similibus”’, This is contrary to the use of 
sympathetie magic”, very comman in the Far East *, according 
to which the symbol of thunder would not avert thunder but 
attract it, thus destroying and driving away evil influences. 
Apparently both ideas are found side by side, for images of 
dragons were used to attract them, thus Causing rain and thunder, 
but at the same time the thundergod of Mount Ätago (with 
whom Shogun Jizó was identified as Atago Gongen) was wor- 
shipped as the principal protector Against fire. But the symbol 
of thunder on the tiles. may also serve to drive away all evil 
influences from the buildings, like the dragons represented on 
both ends of the ridgepoles, mentioned above (p. 101. 

Hierna gives a picture from a Japanese work on Ornaments, 
entitled Neriryu Kira ga osa, but the ancient Chinese “Triquetrums”, 
nrs 23, 25, 26, 27, are different from the Japanese forms, as the 
former have a circle in the centre and five or eight comma's 
all placed separately, and turned towards the centre (except in 
nr 23, where they issue from the centre), while the latter consist 
of two or three black comma's interlaced with white and often 
united in the centre. Yet the turning motion is evident in all, 


1 Ll, p. 1040, 

2 Chinesische Siudien, Vol. L pp. 934 sqq. 
Sitrung vom 22 Juni 4880), “Ueber den Maand 
und japanischen Ornamentik", 

3 It le not represented on bis drums in the Picture of the Wakan sanni zue, Ch 
UI, p. 4d, zlie, Ch, 

& CL. below, Book 1, Ch. V‚, £-3, and Book Il, Ch, 1, 840. 

ù Aston, Shinto, pp. 335, 206, 


| (Verhandlungen der Ber. Anthr. Ges, 
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and the more I reflect upon it, the more I feel inclined to accept 
Hieru's explanation of the mitsu-tomoe and futatsu-tomoe (two 
comma's) as the rolling thunder. Its frequent appearance on 
lanterns, flags, tiles, and, in olden times, on the tomo or 
leather shield worn around the wrist by archers, and its frequent 
use as a badge of arms may be explained by its magie power, 
averting evil and, in some cases, bringing fertilizing rains. Ì 
formerly believed it to be the Yang and Yin symbol, the third 
comma being the 7'“ai Kik CJ Hp, the primordium, from which 
Yang and Yin emanate). This primordium, whieh in China is repre- 
sented by the whole figure, should by mistake have been represented 
by the Japanese by means of a third comma ', Yang and Yin, Light 
and Darkness, however, are represented by one white and one black 
figure, somewhat resembling comma's and forming together a circle. 
It would be very strange if the ancient Japanese, who closely 
imitated the Chinese models, had altered this symbol in such a 
way that its fundamental meaning got lost; for replacing the 
two white and black comma's with two or three black ones 
would have had this effect. Moreover, in Japanese divination, hased 
on the Chinese diagrams, the original Chinese symbol of Yang 
and Yin is always used and placed in the midst of the eight 
diagrams. Thus the futatsu-tomoe and mitsu-tomoe are apparently 
quite different from this symbol, and Hiera rightly identities 
them with the ancient Chinese spiral, representing thunder. 
Moreover, L found (he same explanation of the fomoe in the 
Japanese work Shiojiri®, which gives a picture of two kinds of 
spirals, ancient symbols of thunder and clouds. Finally, on Japanese 
prints the dragon ist often accompanied by a huge spiral, repre- 
senting the thunderstorm caused by him. 

Is the ball, so often seen in connection with the dragon, and 
often represented as a spiral emitting flames or as a ball upon 
which something like a spiral is delineated, identical with the 
spiral, denoting thunder? Harn and De Groor suppose so. Ïhe 
latter, considering the dragon's nature of à thundergod, arrived at 
the conclusion that the dragon must belch out the ball instead of 
swallowing it, for why should he, who causes thunder, perzecute 
it and try to swallow it? Hrera * speaks about a dragon which 
with his claw is putting the thunder into rotation. This is, 


1 Cf Fionexz, Jap. Mythologie, p. 78, note 7. 

peas B, written by AuAxo Nomukaor, x gj Ái ER who lived 10001743; 
new edition (1907), Ch, XXXI, p. 497, 
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however, not the ordinary way of representing the dragon with 
the ball or spiral. Two dragons flying with open mouths towards 
a ball or spiral between them — this is the most frequent and 
apparently the most ancient representation. The artists, especially 
those of later times, often varied this subject, so that we some- 
times see more than two dragons rushing upon one ball, or one 
dragon trying to swallow it or having caught it with his claw: 
sometimes there are even two balls and only one dragon. 
But nowhere they make the impression of belching out the ball; 
their whole attitude, on the contrary, indicates their eagerness 
in trying to catch and swallow it, Moreover, how can ro dragons 
belch out one ball? And the dragon of the festival constantly 
follows the ball with his month, apparently in order to swallow 
it. Yet T was inclined to accept Dre Groor's theory, although it 
was very difficult to make it agree with the eager attitude of 
the dragons, when Mr Kramp had the kindness of pointing out 
to me his own opinion onthis subject. After having drawn my 
attention to Himru's paper, mentioned above, he showed me a 
little Chinese picture, represented in Bracker’'s Chats on Oriental - 
China (London, 1908), on p. 24, where we see two dragons, 
rushing upon a fiery, spiral-shaped ball, under which the following 
characters are to be read: pj if ij HJ, “A couple of dragons 
facing the moon”, The moon! These were the first written 
characters 1 ever saw with regard to this interesting subject, 
for the sea of texts concerning the dragon, ancient and modern, 
did not give a single word. Leaving aside the character il, 
which ís apparently nat well chosen to denote the aggressive 
attitude of the dragons, we have only to consider the character H. 

Would it be absurd to represent dragons trying to swallow 
the moon? Not in the least, for the dragons are, as we have 
seen above, the clouds, and the ancient Chinese may easily have 
fancied that these dragons, qgwekly approaching and covering the 
moon, actually devoured it. When they did so, the fertilizing 
rain soon trickled down upon the thirsty earth, a great blessing 
“to mankind. For this reason they might be represented so often 
trying to swallow the moon, namely as a symbol of fertilizing 
rains. Owing to the close connection between the moon and the 
water, the moon, having been swallowed by the dragon, might 
have been believed to strengthen the rain-giving power of the 
latter. The dragon of the festival, persecuting the moon, might 
he carried along the streets in order to cause rain by sympa- 
thetie magic, 
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The Chinese themselves, however, mostly call the ball a ”pre- 
eious pearl”. We find it explained in this way in BoerscHMANN s 
highly interesting work on Zu fo shan’, where a gilt ball of 
glass is said to hang from the centre of the roof of the Great 
Hall of the Buddhist temple Fa(h)-yü-sze (HE ng Sf, “Temple 
of the Ruin of the Law"), while eight dragons, carved around 
the surrounding “hanging pillars”, eagerly stretch their claws 
towards the “pearl of perfection" *. This term sounds Baddhistie 
and is appropriate to the Buddhist surroundings, as well as the 
number eight of the dragons, which is, indeed, fixed by the 
form of the roof, but is also found on the stairense of the Yû(h)- 
folh)-tien (p. 51). Dragons trying to seize a fiery “pearl” which 
is hanging in a gate (the Dragon-gate, cf. above, p. 56) are 
represented twice in the same temple (pp. 46, 87). Leaving 
aside Bormscnuaxn’s fantastie ideas about the *dragons playing 
with the pearl” (p. 43), we may he sure that the Chinese 
Buddhists, identifying the dragon with the Nügu, also identified 
the ball with their eintfmani or precious pearl which grants all 
desires, The question rises: * Was the ball originally also a pearl, 
not of Buddhism but of Taoism!t 

Mr Kramp pointed out to me, that the character EJ, combined 
from jewel and moon, though not found in the dictionaries of 
Weers Winwrams, Gives or Couvarum, is given in the K'ang-hi 
dietionary. TI found it also in the Japanese lexicon entitled 
Kemwa daijiten (p. 852), explained as a «divine pearl” (gtt Ef), and 
with the Japanese-Chinese pronunciations gets, gwacht. This is 
evidently based upon the K'ang-hi dictionary, where we read s.v: 
fa hk Gj, Er A, mb Ef U- The same pronunciation and meaning 
are given in the lexicon entitled Tsze-wei. This saered yueh pearl 
probably dues its holiness to its connection with the moon, for 
the second part of the character Ef may not only form the 
phonetic element, but it may indicate that this is “the pearl of 
the moon”, as there is also a “pearl of the bright moon” 
CH HZ Ef, Couvueou's Dicttonary 8. V. JJ). It is possible that 
in the Title sentence mentioned above: pij ze EJ HJ, the last 
character has taken the place of the fuller form EH, in which 
case the two dragons would be said to “face the moon-pearl. 


1 Enxsr BoERSCHMANs, Die Baukunst und religiëse Kullur der Chinesen, Hand Î: 
Fu to shan. 
3 Dragons and pearl: pp. 18, 35, 57, 59, 77, 124, One dragon with the pearl in 


his claw, other dragons Aying from both sides to the spot, p. 25, 
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Dificult points in the moon theory are the red colour of the 
ball and its spiral-shaped form. If it is a pearl, however, repre- 
senting the moon or at least closely connected with it, the red 
colour may mean the lustre of this brilliant, fiery gem, which 
in the temple on Pu to shan, mentioned above, is represented 
by a glass ball covered with gold. The red ball, carried by the 
Dragon girl in the Hall of the Law of the same temple (Boerscu- 
MANN, LL, p. 122, nr 3) is evidently also a pearl. The spiral ís 
much used în delineating the sacred pearls of Buddhism, so that 
it might have served also to design those of Taoism; although 
Ì must acknowledge that the spiral of the Buddhist pearl goes 
upwards, while the spiral of the dragon is flat. 

We know the elose connection of dragons and pearls in both 
religions. This connection is quite logical, for the masters of the 
sea are, of course, the possessors and gnardians of its treasures. 
When the elouds approached and covered the moon, the ancient 
Chinese may have thought that the dragons had seized and 
swallowed this pearl, more brilliant than all their pearls of the sea, 

These are, however, all mere suppositions. The only facts we 
know are: the eager attitude of the dragons, ready to grasp and 
swallow the ball; the ideas of the Chinese themselves as to the 
ball being the moon or a pearl; the existence of a kind of saered 
_moon-pearl”’; the red colour of the ball, its emitting flames and 
its spirallike form. As the three last facts are in favour of the 
thunder theory, T should be inclined ta prefer the latter. Yet Iam 
convinced that the dragons do not Aelch out the thunder. If their 
trying to grasp or swallow the thunder could be explained, I 
should immediately accept the theory concerning the thunder- 
spiral, especially on account of the flames it emnits. Bat I do not 
see the reason why the god of thunder should persecute thunder 
itself. Therefore, after having given the above facts that the 
reader may take them into consideration, L feel obliged to say: 
“non liquet”’. 
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CHAPTER V. 
CAUSING RAIN, THUNDER AND STORM. 
81. The gods of thunder, clouds and rain. 


The Classics have taught us that the dragon is thunder, and 
at the same time that he is a water animal, akin to the snake, 
sleeping in pools during winter and arising in spring. When 
autumn comes with its dry weather, the dragon descends and 
dives into the water to remain there till spring arrives again. 
When jú the Arzt month of the year now and then thunderclaps 
were heard and a little raim came down, the amcients were 
convinced that this was the work of the dragons, who in the 
form of dark clouds appeared in the sky. If our interpretation 
of the words of the Vik king is right, the “advantage” given 
by them when they were seen soaring over the rice fields, and 
the “blessing power then spread by them everywhere”, was 
nothing but the fertilizing rain they poured down upon the earth. 
In later texts, at any rate, we have seen them clearly qualified 
as the gods of clouds and rain, whose breath turned into clouds ! 
and whose power manifested itself Im heavy rains, Kon Hoxe *, 
eg, in the Pao Pok bszë states the following: “IË on a yin day 
there is in the mountains a being who calls himself a “forester”, 
it is a tiger,..... and if on a chen day a being calls himself 
& Rain-master!, it is a dragon... If one only knows these their 
animal names, they cannot do him any harm’. The tiger, indeed, 
is the god of the mountains and woods, as the dragon is the 
divinity of water and rain. 


4 Cf. the ‘Ah ya yih, quoting Wase Fr, above, Book 1, Ch. Ht, $ 2, p. 66; 
Han YE, rd ED ‚ (A.D, TOR—8L), quoted T.S., Sect. dr dek» Ch. 127, p. Sb, zays 


the same: BE uk mk E- 

2 Ch‚ IV, Seet. EEN Zr. quoted by De Groot, Biel. Syst, Vol. V, p. 01: Wi 
rn B HA GORE IE HR Ue H hd HA Al A HE 
Wd In HE B BU A RER EU. 
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According to the Kwok git ', Confucius stated that “apparitions 
(PE, “strange beings") in the water are called lung (HÉ) and 
wang-siang (RJ GE), while apparitions between trees and rocks 
are called Afwei (#$E) and wang-liang (HB bij)”. As to these hhwet, 
we learn from De Groor®, who quotes the Shwwoh wen * and the 
Shrn hat king *, that this is a class of one-legged beasts or dragons 
with human countenances, which were fancied in ancient China 
to be amphibious and to cause wind and rain. The Shan hai king, 
as quoted by De (goor, deseribes them as follows: “In the 
Eastern seas is a Land of rolling Waves, extending seaward over 
seven thousand miles. There certain animals live, shaped as 
cows with blue bodies, but hornless and one-legged. Whenever 
they leave or enter the waters, winds are sure to blaw, and 
rains to fall. Their glare is that of the san and the moon, their 
voice is that of thunder. They are named Aluver Hwang the 
emperor caught some and made drums of their hides, which, 
when beaten wich bones of the ‘thunderbeast', resounded over 
a distance of five hundred miles, and thus struck the world 
under heaven with awe”. “In this description’, says De Gnoor, 
“we immediately recognize the lung or Dragon, China's god of 
Water and Rain”, 

Further, De Groor® quotes the Tesi puh vil ®, which states the 
following: * There are three species of drought-causin gpaht Lid ). 
Some are like quadrupeds; an other kind are transformations of 
kiang sla (flik FP, corpse-spectres), and both these species are 
able to produce drought and stop wind and rain. But the princi- 
pal, superior drought-demons, called #0) (or koketsze, A4, 1% F-). 
cause still more damage; they resemble men but a 
have one eye on the top of the head They devour 
all the Maim-masters (HB Bih) fear them much, 
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(the kok) see clouds arise, they raise their heads and disperse 
them (the clouds) in all directions by blowing, the sun thus 
increasing in intensity. No man can conquer them, Some say, 
that when it is Heaven's will that there shall be a drought, the 
vapours of the becks (glr JI Z Ig) eondense and become these 
demons. When the latter suddenly vanish, it will rain”. 

The term “Rain-master’: (yiü-shi, FH BE) for dragon is also 
mentioned by Wv Snvu', The Japanese applied it especially to 
one of their dragon-shaped river gods, most famous for his rain 
bestowing power 

Ascending dragons cause rain, but if they descend from the 
sky this is not always the case. According to the “Various divi- 
nations of farmers"®, when black dragons descend this means 
drought or at least not much rain, hence a proverb says: „Many 
dragons much drought”'. The descending of witte dragons, however, 
was explained to be a sure sign of coming rain. 


82 Violent rains accompanied by heavy winds 
and thunderstorms- 


In a passage from the History of the Sung dynasty, mentioned 
above* with regard to the dragon omens, the appearance of a 
black dragon above the capital was said to be an omen of big 
foods which in the next year destroyed the fields and houses in 
24 prefectures, We also read there that a dragon, which in the 
fourth month of the sixth year of the Kai Pao era (973) rose 
from a well, caused violent rains to destroy à large number of 
houses and trees and sweep away the inhabitants. And im the 
sixth month of the next year, when the tower of a castle gate 
was struck by lightning, this accident is described as follows: 
sin Ti cheu there fell a fire from the air upon the tower of 
the Northern gate of the castle. There was a creature which 
embraced the eastern pillar. It had the shape of a dragon=and 


1 Ei DEL (A.D, 947—1002), u famous scholar, placed upon the commissions which 
produced the T'ai-ping yä-ten und the Wen yuen ging huwa, and author of the Shi 
iéi fu, BENE HN (Gues, Biogr. Diet, nr 234); Lungefu, HE Hak, TS, ame 
meetton, Ch. 127, ps Ma. 

3 See below, Book II, Ch. HE 

3 EH En Hi AE ‚ Tien kia tsah chen, T.S., same geetion, Ch. 130, p. Gb, 


ACh. Fi dT Ten: see above, p. 54. 


a golden colour; its legs were about three chîh long, and its 
breath smelled very bad, In the morning, when people looked 
for it, there were on the upper part of the wall thirty six smoky 
stains, the traces of claws” 

Such traces were also seen, much to the astonishment of the 
people, after a heavy storm accompanied by thunder, which lifted 
up the tablet of a gate and threw it down at some distance, 
destroying one of the characters of the inscription. ! 

Another time a white dragon brought heavy wind and rain. 
Îhe sky was black and it was pitehdark. More than five hundred 
houses were destroyed; big trees were uprooted and lifted up 
into the air, from where they fell down quite broken. 2 

According to the Fi-yang tsah teu?, wind, rain and thunder 
were caused by a dragon, which in the shape of a white reptile 
had wound itself around one of the legs of a horse, when this 
was bathed in a river. The creature had coiled itself zo tightly, 
that the horse lost much blood when the monster was loosened. 
Ïhe general who possessed the horse took the reptile and pre- 
served it in a box. One day some guests advised him to examine 
its nature by means of water. It was laid in a hollow, dug in 
the earth, and some water was sprinkled over ît. After a little 
while the animal began to wriggle and seemed to grow. In the 
hollow a well bubbled up, and all of a sudden a black vapour 
like incense smoke rose and went straight out of the eaves. The 
crowd beyond was afraid and ran home, convinced that it Was 
a dragon. But before they were some miles away suddenly the 
wind arose, the rain come down, and several heavy thunderclaps 
were heard. | 

Especially the whirlwinds, called in Japan *tatsw-maki' or 
*dragon-rolls” *, which form waterspouts and carry heavy objects 
into the air, were looked upon as dragons winding their way to 
the sky amidst thunder and rain. Holes in the ground, due to 
volcanie eruptions and emitting smoke, were thought to be the 








1 Lao hiah ngan pih ki, B AK Js SE SP. according to De Groor (Bel. Syat, 
Vol. IV, p. 220, note 1) a colleetion of notices on miscellaneous subjects, in ten chap- _ 
ters, by Luu Yiu, [ee IE, also named We-kwan, 5 fd. a high officer who Iived 
from MIS A00", TS, zame section, Ch, 130, p, 7b, 

2 Choh kenij uh, Ze HEK. by Pao Tsuwaa, [ij ars ÍR. atis Kro-euaso, 
JL ik. published in 4360 (ef. De Groot, |l, Vol. IV, p. 40), T.S., same section, 
Ch. 480, p. 10a. 8 


8 Viu-yang taak tau, Ch. XV (EE E Ei TP) p- Za. 
4 See below, Book II, Ch. IX. > 
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“spots from where dragons which had been lying in the earth 
had dashed forth and flown to heaven. ' 

Two boys, born from the marriage of a man with a dragon 
who first assumed the shape of a snake and then of a woman, 
suddenly caused a heavy thunderstorm to arise, changed into 
dragons and flew away.” 

When in the year 1156 a thunderstorm raged and darkness 
prevailed, suddenly a cry was heard over an extent of several 
miles, which repeated itself for more than a month. The people 
ascribed it to the dragon of a neighbouring pond. * 

Another time a little snake, which crept out of a small erack 
of the unplastered wall of a house, became bigger and bigger, 
changed into a dragon and Hew away amidst storm and rain. ' 

How a kiao brought heavy rains and inundations was seen 
above? as well as the fact that tempests often were ascribed 
to dragons fighting in the air. * 


$ 3. Rain magie and prayers. 


The dragon being the god of rain, from remote ages his nmages 
were used in times of drought m order to cause him to ascend 
by sympathetic magic. The Shan hui king* says: “In the north- 
eastern corner of the Great Desert (Ta hwang) there is a moun- 
tain called Hiung-li earth mound; a ving lung (according to the 
commentator a winged dragon *) inhabited its southern extremity. 





{ CL the f kien chi, En Bie te, written in the twelfth century by HEXG Mar, 
zE ik: T.S., same section, Ch. 130, p. Ob; Lung ch'ing huh, HÈ Hil Ek (Wii, 
p. 197: “A record of incidents during the earlier part of the Tang, professing to be 
written by Lio TsUNG-TCEN, 45 JL of that dynasty. It is generally understood, 
however, that it is a spurious production of Waxe Cutlt, F ST. of the 12th cen- 
tury"); Ch. II. 

2 Hoh lin yuh lu, va tk -h EE written by Lo Ta-KiG, HIE KK GK alias 
Kuso-ron, PE jj, who probably liel in the 12th century (ef. De Groor, Hel. Syst, 
Vol. IV, p. 251, note 1). T‚S., same section, Ch. 41, p. Îbe. 

8 Kiang-si Pung-chi, quoted TS, ame section, Ch. 130, p. Öb, 

4 Fei süeh tuh, GE ES Gif, quoted TS, same section, Ch, 430, p. (2a. 

5 Hook IE, Ch. ML 8 7, p. 31. 

6 Book I, Ch, 1,8 2, A‚p. 48, 


7 Sect. Kk HE ME PK Ch XIN p. Ob: Ik HE HE AL A U, 
BEA HES, HEI HT Heth HAR, A 
Bik. rr, EL rin A5 ME HEL IRI5 AAM. 


8 CL. above, this Book, Ch. IV, 5 ü, p. 72 sqq 
Werk. Kon, Akad. v‚ Wetensch, (Afd. Letterk.) NR. DL XIII, N° 2, 5 
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After having killed Ch Yiu (the first rebel} and Kwa Fuat). he 
(the dragon) could not ascend again, and for this reason often 
drought prevails on earth. In time of drought an image of a 
ving leng is made and then a heavy rain is obtained”, The com- 
mentator Kwon Pon ' (A. D. 276324) adds: “The earthen dragons 
ot the present day find their origin in this” = 

Wara Oufona* of the Later Han dynasty, who in his work 
entitled Lun Heng* severely criticises the superstitions of his 
time, refers to Texa Cruno-snu's s following statement: <At the 
rain sacrifices in spring and autumn earthen dragons are set up 
in order to call down the tain. The idea of this is that by this 
means clouds and dragons are caused to come. The Fik king 
says: ‘Clouds follow the dragon, wind follows the tiger’, They 
are invited to come by means of their likenesses, therefore when 
earthen dragons are set up Yin and Yang follow their likenesses 
and clouds and rain arrive on their own account”, 

Also the Lü aki ehSun-tsiu e states that “by means of dragons 
ram is made", and Lau Naar * says: “Earthen dragons cause the 
rain to come”, According to a commentary ou this passage “the 
Emperor Tang (the founder of the Shang dynasty, B. C. 1766) 
in time of drought made an earthen dragon in order to symbolize 
the dragon being followed by the clouds" s, &The duke of Cheh 
in the land of Chu", says Wara Cnons “liked dragons and had 
them painted on all his walls and trays, certainly considering 


tE. 

Et HE kk. 

3 FE FE (AD. 27-07). oi fg. 

5 HE fih AT wlio lived in the second tontury BC, author of the Chtun=tstiie 
fan In, BRAK GE PE. TS, same eection, Ch. 127, Hf DE dh pr 8: 
WEMA, BEL BBE Ll DU Ii Ie DA at 
HIK. IE, RBI, MAER. DRE HBL 
EN Ema. 

6 5 Ee Ír EK (last half af third century BC) Ch, XX, under the heading 

1 Hai nan tet, Ch. IV, MB IE ij: + HÈ Mr. 

sE LED RR GE 

9 JE He Ai AF HE af BE IR FE dij HE, Us DL GR Ki 5 He 
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their pictures to be like real dragons. Thus there was always 
rain (i.e, there never was a drought) in the country of this duke”, 

In the Supplement of the Books of the Han Dynasty! a 
description is given of the ceremonies performed when praying 
for rain; an extensive commentary explains the words: “The 
underlings raise the earthen dragons”. In the first place the 
passage from the Shan hat King, mentioned above, is quoted, 
and Kwon P'ou's commentary with regard to the earthen dragans 
of. his days. Then follows a long description of rain ceremonies 
found in the Chtun-ts“tu fan lu* of Ture Cunune-snu, the author 
of the second century B.C. quoted above. 

In this passage the rain ceremonies of spring, summer, the 
last month of summer, autumn and winter are described. The 
details all agree with the Taoistic system, pointed out by 
De Geoor in his Religious System”, and wu-ist priests were the 
performers of the rites. In the ceremonies of spring, summer, 
the last month of summer, autumn and winter accordingly the 
eastern, southern (twice), western and northern gates of the 
towns and villages are mentioned, and the colours of the silken 
banners of the altars and the robes of the officiating priests 
were azure, red, yellow, white and black. Further, the numbers 
eight, seven, five, nine and six were used with regard to the 
square altars erected at the ve different ceremonies and to the 
tanks in which shrimps or frogs were placed, as well as to the 
days during which the different preparations were made ', 

As to the earthen dragons, mentioned in this description, the 
days on which they were made, their sizes, colours, numbers, 
the directions in which they were placed and the sides on which 
they stood, as well as the colours of the robes of those who 
brandished and erected them, and the numbers and ages of the 
former, all agreed with the same Taoistic system. 

«On kiah and yih days* (in spring) one big blue dragon, long 


1D Ben vert GBE 4 HE. 

2 Ër EK & PE, Ch. XVI ne 74 valk pj) op. 30. 

3 Vol. 1, p. 417: Vol, IV,‚'p. 26. 

_ 4 Prayen took place on & day ef the Water (ak PJ ); it was forbidden to cut 
down famous trees or trees of the. wood; the serifles consiste of cocks and pigs, 

three years old; further, he poople roasted pig tails, buried human bones, opened 

mountain pools, burned frewood, ete, tin order to open Yin (the water) and close 

Yang (the sun)” ( Hi IEN Hi . p. 4b}; for the same reason men were forbidden 

to visit mârkets. 
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eight chang, is made and stands in the centre; seven small ones, 
each four chang long, are made (and placed) on the east side. 
They are all directed towards the Hast, with a distance of eight 
chíh between each other. Eight little boys, who all have observed 
religious abstinence for three days and are clad in Blue robes, 
brandish the dragons. The Tien seh Ju* (Superintendent of 
harvesting), who also for three days has observed religious 
abstinence and is clad in Alie robes, erects them”. 

In the same way in summer on ping and ting days one big red 
dragon was made, seven chang long, and placed in the centre, 
while six small dragons, each three chang five ch“ih long, stood 
on the south side; they were all directed to the south, with a 
distance of seven ch'ih between each other. Seven Fullgrown men, 
who for three days had observed religious abstinence and were 
clad in red robes, brandished the dragons, and the Sz Kung sch 
Ju* (Superintendent of works), who likewise for three days 
had observed religious abstinence and was clad in red robes, 
erected them, 

When the mountains and hills were prayed to in the Jast 
month of summer, on wu and scë days, one big yellow dragon, 
Jive chang long, was placed in the centre, and four? small ones, 
long two ehang five chih, stood on the south side; they were 
all directed to the South, with a distance of five chih between 
each other. Five elders, after three days religious abstinence, and 
clad in yellow robes, brandished the dragons, and five men (or 
a senior) in vellow robes erected them. 

In autumn, on Keng and sin days, one big white dragon was 
made, nine chang long, and placed in the centre; eieht small 
ones, long four chang five chîih, were placed on the west side. 
They were all directed to the West, and the distance between 
them was nine chîh; nine old unmarried men (or widowers ®) 
in white robes brandished them, and the Sze ng * (Inspector of 
horses), also clad in white garments, erected them. 


INEEN SNE NT EEN 
sh fi AA, EEZH, RF Hmm WL. EB ir ke ar 
K=EH. KAAR. 

1 A. 2 HAS ús 


d The main text wronglv says five, but the quotation gives the right nnmber of four. 
& The main text given “five men”, the quotation « senior”, De À it 
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Finally, in winter, when prayers were made to famous moun- 
tains, one big black dragon, made on jen and kw days, and súr 
chang long, was placed in the centre, and five small ones, each 
three chang long, stood on the north side; they were all directed 
to the North and the distance between them was sir ch'ih. Sie 
old men, all clad in black robes, brandished the dragon , and a 
wéi* (military officer), also wearing black garments, erected them *. 

In the ceremonies, used for stopping rain, no dragons are 
mentioned. We learn from the Sung-ch'ao shi shih” that in the 
Sung dynasty the same magic was performed; the dragons were 
sprinkled with water, and, after the ceremony, thrown into the 
water. 

De Groot * treats of this custom in order to show that, this kind of 
rain magic being very common in ancient China, the dragon 
processions on the löth day of the first month and the dragon 
boats on the fifth day of the fifth month may be easily explained 
in the same way. He also refers to a passage from the Faw-yang 
tsah tsu*, where a Buddhist priest, who in the K'ai-yuen era 
(A.D. 713—742) was ordered by the Emperor to pray for rain, 
said that he wanted a utensil engraved with the figure of & 
dragon. Nothing of the kind could be found, till after two or 
three days au old mirror, the handle of which had. the form of 
a dragon, was discovered in the Emperor s store-house. The priest 
took it into the chapel and prayed; and behold, that very evening 
the rain poured down! 

The same sympathetic magic is mentioned in the Pih At man 
chi®, where a mirror, adorned on the backside with a “coiled 
dragon", p'an lung, WY GE, is said to have been worshipped 
(rather used in a magical way) in order to cause rain *, 


1 Et. 

2 The Shen-nung katey shu, mp Ee Ed EE Ee. quoted in the Koh chi king 
Yuen, Ees 5d Ea) Ie ‚un extensive cyclopaedia compiled by Cate YuEs-LUXG, Pii 
zr HE, and published in 1735, Ch: IV, Sect. jj Bi, p- 3e gives the same with 
less details 

ä Kk EH 4 E. quoted in the same chapter of the Ch'un-tsie fan lu, ar 7 
pp. 6 eeg-; cf. the same chapter, section and page of the Koh chi king yuen. 

4 Feles onnuelles à Emoui, Vol. 1, pp. 375 sqq- hb Ch. IL 

ú ze BE Wb ne written in the Sung dynasty by Wase Cuomt, E kj T.S, 
same section, Ch. 131, p. 116. 

3 With regard to painted dragons being as powerful as real ones we May refer to 


the Vun kik fih istien, E HE Lí sE. a Taoistie work of the end of the 10th 
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The aim of this magie was to force the dragons to follow their 
images and to ascend from their pools. It is no wonder that, 
sometimes drastic measures were taken to cause them to obey 
this human command, when it failed to have success. Thus in 
the tenth century of our era the head of two districts did not 
hesitate to have an earthen dragon flogged in order to force the 
unwilling dragons to ascend: and he was right, for that very 
day a sufficient rain came down '. | 

As we have seen above, also Buddhist priests used images of 
dragons in making rain. It is again a story from the K'ai-yuen 
era, to be found in the same work, which teaches us how they 
sometimes employed them to stop rain. An Indian bonze was 
requested by the Emperor to put a stop to the incessant rains, 
caused by one of his Chinese colleagues, who by order of the 
sovereign had prayed for rain and had falfilled his task with zo 
much success that several people were drowned in consequence 
of the inundations. The Indian priest made five or six dragons 
of clay, placed them in water and scolded them in his mother-tongue., 
Then he took them out of the water and Inid them somewhere 
else, laughing loudly. After a little while the rain stopped. The 
meaning of this magic was apparently different from the ancient 
Chinese ideas. By placing the dragons in their element, the water, 
he gave them life, just like a Buddhist priest of the fourth 
century did with a dead dragon which he had dug up. The latter, 
however, after having thus made the dragon revive, by means 
of incantations caused him to ascend to the sky and put a stop 
to a heavy drought.* His Indian colleague of the K'ai-yuen era, 
on the contrary, with a scornful laugh removed the dragons after 
having given them life, in order to cause their counterparts to 
go away also. We may compare this with several instances of a 


or the beginning of the 41th eentury (cf. De Groot, Het Sat, Val, IV, Pp 74), wihiere 
we read about a dragon painted on a wall, with a well before it, which was praved 
to for rain by people from far and near, and ised to hear their Prmayings. Once in à 
time of drougbt a drunken fellow had the audacity to rail at the êragon. ils: erat 
over the balustrade of tho woll: “IF Heaven sends drougkit like tis, what ie the use 
ni vou? ”, and wikh a big stone hit one of the painted dragon’s feet. Tie vn Ee 
still visible in the author's time. Whien the man came home he auddenly got me un- 
bearable pain in his foot. Although he sent à Sstiger to burn incùnse before the 
dragon and to apologize, it was all in vain, and he died within a few dre En 
Bection, Ch. 129, p‚ 115, ' 

1 History of the five Dynasties, Fy HB da (007060). 

2 Viegernij faah teu, Ch. NI 

3 T'atepfing yù lan, Ch. 930, The same priest by his 
dragons to descend and to pour dawn rain over à distriet of 


Koh ehi King guên, ll. 
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similar magic, mentioned by Frazer in his Golden Bough'. We 
read there of plagues, caused by vermin, scorpions or serpents, 
which were stopped by burying or removing the images of these 
noxious creatures, 

A curious prescription for making rain is given in the Yiu- 
yang tsah teu*, where we read the following: “Take four water- 
lizards, and after having filled two earthen jugs with water, put 
two of the lizards in each. Then cover the jugs with waaden 
covers, place them on two different quiet spots, prepare seats 
hefore and behind them, and burn imeense. If you then have 
more than ten boys, ten years old or younger, day and night 
ineessantly strike the jars with small green bamboo sticks, it 
certainly will rain". This advice was followed, and after one day 
and two nights the rain came down. Tradition says", adds the 
author, “that dragous and water-lizards belong to the same species’. 
Mhe idea of annoying the dragons by noise and thus stirring 
them up is also to be found in Japan, where, as we shall see 
below? the Court officials made music and danced on a dragon 
boat on the pond of the Sacred-Spring-Park, in order to farce 
the dragon to arise and give rain. 

Another way of making rain is to arouse the dragons’ anger 
by throwing poisonous plants *, or ashes °, or pieces of wood, or 
stones®, or tiger bones' — the tiger being the dragon’s deadly 
enemy — into their pools, or by pulling a tiger's head by means 





4 Vol, Il (sec. ed), pp. 420 zg. CE Vol. L pp. 9 egg; making rain by magieal means, 
IL, pp. 82114. 

8 Ch, XI (ninth century). 

3 Ch. V‚ It reminds us of the enormous kronte drums, decorated with frogs, the 
demons of rain, which probably were beaten by the Man tribes in the South of China, 
when drought prevailed. Cf. De Groot, Die antiken Bronzepauken im Ostindischen 
Archipel wad auf dem Festlande von Sadostasien, Matth, dea Seminars f. Orient. Spr. 
zu Berlin, Jahrz. IV, Abth. L, pp. T6—14. 


4 Taipting ye lan, Ch, DAD. 
5 Weg yuen hien chi, Ef Jet u ne quoted in the Japanese work Shobutau 


Pulse, pr DJ) Ki A Section HE. 

6 Maa fing k'oh huwa, À EE bes EER quoted 1.5, same section, Ch. 130, p- Ba: 
“if one throws a piece of wood or a stone into the dragon pond, this at once causes 
black vapours to arise, followed by thunder and lightning, rain and hail". On clear days 
the surface of the water of this pond was five-coloured, a sign of a dragon's dwelling. 
in time of drought offerings were made and prayers said to him. 


$ Chen chu echwen, EEA Ek fit ‚written by Cn'ex KiALKUNG, IE m A, in the 


Ming dynasty; Ch. L 
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of a rope through a river inhabited by a dragon '. As we shall 
see below *, the Japanese, following the same methods, threw 
horse duug, old sandals and other dirty things into dragon-ponds, 
or stirred the dragons up by means of iron utensils or metal- 
shaving, for, as we saw above ®, these animals were believed to 
detest and fear iron. 

The Wu tsah teu * describes the remarkable way in which the 
people of Ling-nan caused rain, As dragons are very lewd and 
fond of women, a naked woman was placed on a elevated point 
in order to attract a dragon. As soon as there came one and flew 
around her, he was magically prevented from approaching her, 
so that his anger was aroused and heavy rains came down. The 
same work * says that in the beginning of summer the dragons 
are divided, so that each of them has his special territory, which 
he does not exceed. This is the reason why in summer time it 
rains very much at one place and not at all a little further on. 

Apart from these means of stirring up the dragons we often 
read about prayers recited to them, that they might give fertilizing 
rains, This was done in shrines or at ponds inhabited by dragons, 
or at the entrances of their dens. The Mao fing Koh lava, e.g., 
mentions a Dragon-woman’s shrine, dedicated to a female dragon 
which in A.D. 740 appeared in a dream and promised to give 


1 Shang shu ku shih, fel EE ed Ei. written in the ninth century by La Cu'on, 
tl gei: “In the South, when there is a lang drought, a tigers head bone ie tied 
at a long rope and thrown into the water on a spot where a dragen ís living. Then 
soveral men pull in an irregular way. Suddenly clouds arise from the middle of the 
pond, and thereupon also rain comes down, Fhe dragon being the tiger's enemy, even 


the latters dried bones still stir np the dragen like this”, ed | / En EI | 
Ee AU SR PE AR, BEAT HE IR A A, ON BA ze op XK GE. 
RUBEN, A ABE ER il HB 
Ve B Am, Cf Kioah schi (13th cont, quoted T.S., same section, Ch. 4130, 
p. Ta: In the Shun-hi era (1AT4—AA00) a ger bone, attach | 
dawn ín a “White dragon's pand”, near a “Wiite 
temple. Soon it rained, and as they were slow in pul 
severe (hunderstorm menacal the 
removed, 

The date shows that we have here a Passage from the Hien chang kwh í chi, 
Bi en 15 Fi He written by Lu Yisa-Lung, 45 HE HE. who lived about the 
middle of the thirteenth century (ef. De GRoor, Rel. Syst. Vol. IV, p. 947, note 1 
and not with the Kwak d chi, written in the second half of the eleventh cestury by 


Cuaxo Sur-curxo, DES Bij JE, alias Pon, FBE (De anoor, 1. mv. Pp. 210, note 4). 
2 Book IE, Ch, UL 8 Book 1, Ch. 1, 8 3, pp. 67 sq. 
4 Fr BEAH Ming-dynaty), Ch, 1x. 5 Ch, IX, 
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rain whenever prayers were made to her in time of drought '. 
And in the Sheu shen ki we read of a sick dragon, which in 
consequence of prayers recited before his den, gave a badly 
smelling rain, which would have spoiled the crops, if a diviner 
had not discovered it in time and cured the dragon at the latter’s 
request. Therenpon a fertilizing rain fell and a very clear spring 
dashed forth from a rock”. 


8 4. Buddhist rain ceremonies. 


In the Introduction ($ 4, pp. 25 sqq.) we have dealt with the 
Buddhist rain ceremonies prescribed in the Mahümegha sütra and 
those described by Dr Groor in his Code du Mahayina, As we 
will see below (Book II, Ch. III), also in Japan the Buddhist 
priests gradually conquered this field, formerly the domain of 
the Shintoists. They used the same sütras as the Chinese Buddhists. 
The latter had a good time in the T'ang dynasty, when sometimes, 
as we read in the Tuk í chi°, eleven hundred Buddhist priests 
read sütras in order to cause rain. As to these ceremonies we 
may refer the reader to the Introduction. 

t_ Ch, 130, p. Za. a Ch. VI; ef. Ch, A. 


ä Aij Hi aseribed to La Yiu, zE K- or Li K'axg, SE JL of the T'ang 


dynasty. T.S., same section, Ch. 131, p. 108. 





CHAPTER vr. 
EMPERORS CONNECTED WITH DRAGONS, 
5 1, Hwang Ti rode on a dragon. 


Îhe dragon being the symbol of the Emperor and his blissfnl 
reign, a large number of legends point to the close connection 
between this divine animal and the Son of Heaven. In the first 
Place, of course, the holy Emperors af the oldest times are 
mentioned in this respect, 

Îhe Historical Records * contain the following passage, < The 
Emperor Hwang gathered copper of Mount Shen and cast a 
tripod at the foot of Mount King. When ‘the tripod was ready, 
there was a dragon which dropping its whiskers came down to 
meet Hwang Ti. The latter ascended the dragon and rode on it, 
after which the ministers did the same, more then seventy men 
in all, Then the dragon ascended and flew away. The remaining 
lower ministers had no opportunity to climb upon the dragon, 
and all at a time got hold of its whiskers, which (by their weight) 
were pulled out and fell down”. i 

According to the Aw kin chu * Hwang Ti was melting cinnabar 
(in order to prepare the liquor of Immortality) in the Tsoh ven 
mountains, when he became a sten and rode on & dragon to the 
sky. When the ministers cltung to the animal's whiskers, the 
whiskers fell down. To the question whether they produced the 
s0 called = Dragon's whiskers herh” the answer is given that this 
is a false tradition caused by the other name of the same herb, 
“Red clouds herb". The same monarch made a winged dragon 
(wang Jung) attack and ward off the troops of the rebel Châ Yin al 


Î Sect. EM E Ch. XXVII nr Gp. 30e (CHA vannes, Mermuires Historiques, 
Vol. III, p_ 4885. 
5 E Ed JE. wrilten about the middle of the Ath Century by Tatu Pao, 4 
(cf. Wvue, p. 159, De Groot, Hel. Syst, Vol TV, P. 246, note Ì), quoted TS ‚ Seet 
Br ek. Ch 100, ff EK BE EH. vwo 
3 Shan hai king, Sect. XVIII, nr 14, kk he MH EK, P. Gb; Bamboo Annals 


(nun abu ki nien, id de ab 4E k-Ch. 1, LEGGE, Chinese Glasses, Vol. TIL Part 8 
Prolegomena, p. 108, 
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82. Yao and Kao Tsu were sons of dragons. 


The Emperor Yao was said to be the son of a red dragon, 
who came to his mother, bearing on his back the inseription : 
«You also receive Heaven's protection”, Darkness and wind arose 
on all sides, and the dragon touched her, whereupon she hecame 
pregnant and after 14 months gave birth to Yao in Tan ling". 

A similar story is told about Kao Tsu (B. C. 206— 195), the 
founder of the Hau dynasty. T'ai kong, his father, saw a Aiao 
lung above his wife amidst thunder and lightning and black 
darkness, while she was asleep on the bank of a lange pond. 
She dreamt that she had intercourse with a god, and afterwards 
gave birth to Kao Tsu. This Emperor, who was very fond of 
wine, was always protected by a dragon, when he was drunk *. 


$ 3, Shun was visited by a yellow dragon. 


The Emperor Shun, Yao's famous successor, Was visited by a 
yellow dragon, which came out of the river Loh. On its scaly 
armour the inscription: “Shun shall ascend the Throne” was 
visible ®. As we have seen above, the same holy sovereign insti- 
tuted the “Dragon-rearer family”, whose members had the task 
of rearing dragons for the Emperor. 


54. Yü drove ín a carriage drawn by dragons, and was assisted 
by a ying lung. 


Yü, the celebrated founder of the Hia dynasty, drove in & 
carriage drawn by two dragons, which had descended in his 
court-yard, because with him the virtuous power of Hia was at 
its highest point*. When he had completed the regulation of the 
waters, blue dragons stopped in the suburbs of the capital ®, 
According to a later tradition a ying lung assisted Yû at the 
work by marking the ground with its tail”, 


4 Bamboo Annals, Ch. Il, Leooe, 11, p. 142. 

2 Historical Reeords, Ch. VII CE mi p. 3; Ciravanses, Ll, Vol. KL pp. 320 sq. 

3 Yuh fu shui Cu, kij Fig WA; T-S same section, Ch. 18, A B, 
p. 2. 4 Poh wuh chi, Ch. U, p. Za. | 

5 Bamboo Annals, Ch, IN, Leoae, Ll, p. Î17: Fi HE ik en 8 zl 

G San Kai Mu Awui, == ‚in the Wakan aant zue, Ch. XLV, p. 


675. According to the Bamboo Annals (Ch. IT, Ll) the spirit of the Ho river, a man 
with a fish body, gave him a chart of the Ho, 
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$ 9. Ming Hwang's vessel was moved forward by a dragon. 


Also in later times dragons were said to assist Emperors, as 
was the case in the Tien pao era (142155), when a small 
dragon arose from a pond the evening before the Emperor Ming 
Hwang, conquered by the rebel Ngan Luh-shan, left the capital 
and Hed to the South. The dragon went in the same direction 
and, when the Emperor crossed a river, the animal appeared in 
the water and carried the ship forward on its back. His Majesty, 
deeply moved by the dragon's loyalty, thanked it and gave 
it wine !, 


56. Two yellow dragons threatened to upset Tüa vessel. 


Sometimes, however, the dragons of rivers and seas caused 
trouble even to Emperors. Thus two vellow dragous threatened 
to upset Yü's vessel by taking it on its back, when His Majesty 
crossed the Yang-tszë kiang; but Ya, not in the least frightened, 
laughed and said: *[ received my appointment from Heaven 
and do my utmost to nourish men. To be born is the course of 
nature; to die is by Heaven's decree. Why he troubled by the 
dragons!” The dragons, on hearing these words, tied, dragging 
their tails *, | 


5 7. Shi Hwang died on account of having killed a dragon. 


Another Emperor was severely punished for having killed a 
dragon. This was Shi Hwang, the founder of the Tsn dynasty 
(246210 BC), who was so anxious to have a long life, that 
he was highly rejoieed when two sien came, pretending to know 


1 Taze-liu shi kiu KOCH, eN Hi E f FE. written in the Tang dynasty by 
La Ten-rt. ze fli iE- la the same way the vessel af Wi Suh, king of Wü aad 
Yoeh (Le. Tsien Liu, A.D, 851033), which in OOB ran on roek and eculd not 
advance, was carried forwand by two dragons, amidet heavy rain, thunder and lightning 
(Shitkueoh Chunttiu, Je B EEK written in the tatter half of the 43th 
century br Wu Jex-ou'en, Li {T hk according to De Groor, Hel. Syst, Vol. IV, 
p 327, “a rather apoeryphienl history” (of ten small states which existed between the 
Fang and Suog dynasties) (Wrus, p. 4) T. 5, same section, Ch. 129, Ek 8 it 
p. 14e. | 
abe RNA CR EE, LRE, Ll, p. 118; ef Huor van, beed Oh: vin, Ji 
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how to seek the life-prolovging herb ', After having been favoured 
with high diguities and salaries, they set sail with a crowd of 
six thousand girls and boys, not older than fifteen years, to seek 
the island of the blessed, but although they sought for it a 
long time, it was all in vain. The sien, who were afraid af 
punishment on account of their lies, DOW invented a new scheme. 
On returning to the Court they advised the Emperor to go on 
board himself and set out with « large APmy- Again the foolish 
monarch believed them, and put to sea with not less than three 
millions of soldiers, who made & terrible noise by erying mm 
chorus and beating drums (in order to frighten the sea-gods and 
thus be able to reach the island of the blessed). The dragon-god, 
aroused by the din, appeared at the surface of the sea in the 
shape of an enormous shark, five hundred chi (feet) long, with 
a head like that of a lion. He was mmediately surrounded by 
fhe feet and killed with poisopous arrows, so that his blood 
coloured the sea over a distance of ten thousand miles. That 
night the Emperor dreamt that he had a battle with the dragon- 
god; and the next day he fell ill and died within seven days *. 





__ 4 Cf. De GROOT, Rel. Syst. of China, Vol. IV, pp. 307 seqg.: the chi, Ed ‚a branched 

fangus, which was mid to grow on the isle of Taa in the Eastern Oeean. According 
to the Shih cheu ki (HF iN Bj. “Description of the Ten Islands’, “an neeaunt of 
fabulous countries which were believed to exist in several regions beyond the oceans, 
probably written in the earlier part of the Christian era” [De Groot, LI, Vol. 1, p- 
272]) the Emperor heard about the existence of this herb on the Teu island from à 
soi 'uscatie. philosopher, and then sent an envoy to the MAN with five hundred 
voung people of both setes. They put to sea Lo seek the island, but never came back. 

9 Peng Lai, Ed 3E ‚ “fairy land, an elysium far from man's abode; some regard 
it as denoting Kyüsbü in Japan” (Weiss Wittams, Chin-Eng. Diet, p. GOL zv.) 

3 Tijs version of the tale Is to be found in the Tuihriki, ok ih aj, ch. XXVI, 
pp- 115 seqg. 


CHAPTER VII. 
TRANSFORMATIONS. 
SL. The dragon’s transformations are unlimited. 


From Apan teë and the Pi ya, quoted above l, we have learned 
that the dragon's transformations are unlimited. Therefore it is 
no wonder that Chinese literature abounds with stories about 
dragons which had assumed the shape of men, animals or objects, 
When they transformed themselves into human beings, they 
mostly appeared as old men or beautiful wamen ; the latter remind 
us of the Nüga maidens of Indian tales. Sometimes fishes, which, 
when being cooked, spread a five-coloured light, or spoke with 
human voices, were recognized to be dragons: but also quadrnpeds, 


as dogs, rats or cows, sometimes proved to be the temporary - 


shapes of these divine animals. Snakes, of course, closely akin to 
the dragons, often served them as metamorphoses to hide their 
real nature, and new-born dragons were said to creep out of the 
eggs in this form. Finally, tranks of trees or other objects floating 
in the water sometimes suddenly resumed their real dragon shapes. 
One passage* says that dragons can always transform themselves 
except at the time of their birth, when they sleep, or when 
they are angry or lustfal, but this stands alone among the 
innumerable other statements with regard to their nature and 
capacities, 


} 2 Appearing as old men or beautifut women. 


As to their appearing as old men we may refer to the Stien 
shah cha®, where a yellow dragon is said ta have come to a house 
{ Pp. 3 and 65. 
3 Chen chu ehuw'en, ESA Ef far (ef. above, Pr. 110, note 1), quoted T. S., same 
rection, Ch. 130, il Bh HE fh. v. 6, 

ä Ei Ef re written by Crass Tin, 
T.S., same section, Ch. 434, Zj Hi. p. 125, 


HE nt in the ninth century. Quoted 
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in the mountains in the shape of an old man with a yellow robe. 
Whe Kwang-sin-fu chi' contains a story about a wu-sorcerer, who 
in the beginning of the Sung dynasty was praying for rain above 
a well, when he fell-into it in trying to catch the white eow horn 
on which he had blown and which suddenly dropped out of his 
hands. At the bottom of the well he saw a majestic old man, 
sitting in a tower in the water, with the horn in his hands. 
This was the dragon of the well, who for tus time allowed him 
to return and gave him back the horn on condition that he 
never should make noise near the well again. But at the next 
drought the man forgot his promise and blew on tlie horn above 
the well like before. This was too much for the dragon, who 
made both horn and man tumble into the water, and this time 
the soreerer was drowned. Afterwards he appeared to one of the 
villagers in a dream and at his advice a shrine was erected in honour 
of the dragon, who thenceforward heard their prayers for rain. 

Also the Fi-yang tsah tsu* mentions dragous which assumed 
the shapes of old men, aàs well as of beautiful women”. Liu 
H'syno-ruen* tells how a dragon which was punished by the 
Emperor of Heaven fell down upon the earth in the shape of a 
woman, spreading a brilliant light. She had to stay there for 
seven days, and then, after having drunk some water, her breath 
beemme a cloudy vapour, she changed into a white dragon, and 
flew up to Heaven. 


$ 3. Appearing as fishes. 


T'ransformations of dragons into fishes are to be found as well 





| Ki Á5 ki Ee wMenmioirs of the department of Kwang-sin (in Kiang-si pro- 
vince)”, quoted T.S. LL, p. fa. 

9 Ch, Mand Vi: T.S., rame section, Ch 431, HÈ ah Zh ER p. 12a. 

3 Ch. VL 

4 Hin TE FL (A. D, 779810), nne of the mast celebrated poets and essayists of 
the T'ang dynasty. Ei HE ak. TS, same section, Ch, 127, dh 2 _—, p. Èb. 
Another punishment of a dragon Is mentioned in the Yun sien Laak ki (s fili HE 
nb sbout which work De Groot (liel. Syat., Vol. IV, p. 289) says: “Ten chapters 
of miscellanies of doubtful authenticity, ascribed to one Tuma Cut, AE ie ‚of whom 
nothing is known but the name. More likely, pertaps, the author was the learned 
Wasa Cmt, + ir: also named Sixc-CHl, It Rn who flouristted in the middle 
part af the 42th century), whore a disobedient dragon is said to have had his ears cut 
off by Heaven's punishment; the blood which dripped upon the earth produced a plum 
tree with Meshy fruits without kernela. T. S., samo section, Ch. 120, EM G:8 —,j 12a. 
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in the Dynastie Histories! as in books of tales and legends like 
the Lang hien ki* (Yuen dynasty) and even in a geographical 
work as the Pik Fung chi®, where we read about a white eel 
which was caught by some villagers, They-were about to cook 
it when an old man said: “This is a dragon from the Siang 
River. [ am afraid of calamity.” But the others considered this 
to be foolish prattle and did not listen to his words. The nest 
day the whole village collapsed. 

In the Suvoh yuen* a white dragon is said to have assumed 
the shape of a fish and to have been hit with an arrow in its 
eye by a fisherman. The dragon accused the man before the 
Emperor of Heaven, but the latter remarked that it was his 
own fault because he had been foolish enough to change himself 
into a fish. The fisherman was not to be blamed for having 
treated him like other fishes. This story is often referred to in 
Japanese literature, e.g. in the Zoku kojidan®, where the fish is 
said to have fallen into the fisherman's net, and to have lodged 
a complaint with the Dragon king (an Indian conception, cf. the 
Introduetion and the next chapter), who gave him a similar 
answer and advised him not to do such a foolish thing again, 
In the Taiheikj" Nitta Yoshisada, who died in battle, is compared 
to the dragon of this legend, which, instead of hiding itself in 
the depths of a pool, came to a shallow place and was caught 
in the net. 

As we have seen above, fishes were believed to become dragons 
when they succeeded in ascending the Dragon-gate (apparently 
a waterfall), and that old tiger-fishes or fishes weighing two 
thousand kin became #iao *, 








1 Books of the Tsin dynasty, Hij Pl, ch. vr, Ee St Dl (the fish spread a 
five-colaured light when being cooked). | 

2 Ch, E (the fish spoke with a human voice), 

5 — Wi zl “Memoies concerning tie whole Empire” (1647); T.S., mame vactio 
Ch. 129, HE HB HE BE —. p. 13a. 

& B A, veritten by Luv Hiaso, BJ fff (who leed BC. 800, te famous 
author of the Lieh sien chu'en (Fi) fil} Di } Set, JE ok 

5 GN A BBR. Ch. 1, Guensho ruijn, vol. Xvu, p. o01. 

G Ch. XX, p. Da. The same comparison ie to 1 term £ 
re P parison ie to be found in Ch. XXXL, p. 12, of the | 

7 Book 1, Ch. II, $ 42, p. 86. 

& Book 1, Ch, HI, 8 7, p. 70. 
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8 4, Appearing as snakes, dogs, or rats. 


The Poh mung so yen* relates about a child which in the 
T“ong-kwang era (923-926) met a white snake on the road, tied 
it with a rope and swayed its head to and fro till it fell down. 
In a moment a thunderstorm arose and the child was carried into 
the air, where it was struck by lightning and dropped dead on the 
ground. On its back vermilion writing was to be read, announcing 
that Heaven had punished it for having killed a Celestial dragon. 

Two dragons in the shape of mao dogs Ci: Aj), ridden through 
the air by sien, are mentioned in the Lieh sien chu'en*, A sien 
brought them to a diviner, more than 100 years old, and invited 
him to ride on them together with an old woman. According 
to the Zang hüen k1* two guardian gods of a cave palace were 
dragons. The Atang-st fung-chi* speaks about a very deep 
sDragon-rearing pond’ near the castle of Kwang ch'ang district 
in Kien ch'ang fu, inhabited hy a dragon. Over the pend there 
was a stone tray, in which remains of food were always laid 
for the animal, which used to change into a black dog and eat 
the food. This pond was still there in the author's time, and a 
sDragon-well temple” had heen built on the spot. 

In the seventh year of the Kia-yiu era (1062) an enormous 
white rat was seen smelling the sacrificial dishes offered in the 
temple on the Great White Mountain in Fu fung district (Shen-si 
province), & mountain with much Jing, i.e. where the divine 
power of its god as clearly manifested itself in hearing the 
prayers of the believers as Was the case on the Japanese moun- 
tain of the same name (Hlakusan). Old people declared the rat, 
which only smelled the dishes but did not eat them, to be a dragon ’. 


8 5. A cow transformed into 8 dragon. 


The author of the Hwaingan-fu cht” tells us how & COW 


mmm 


1 dU Wen Hi Pf: eeeribed to Sus Kwaso-iës, Ff HK eN ‚also called MExa-wEs, 
-À paf a high official under the founder of the Sung dynasty (T'ai teu, DO0—0T0) 
(ef. De Guoor, Het. Syst. Val. V‚, p. 527, note 2), T.S., same section, Ch, 120, p. 14a. 

q T,S;, same section, Ch. 131, p. 2b. 3 Quoted ibidem, p. Sb. 

4 T.S., snme section, Ch. 120, p. 125. 

5 Tung-p'o chi-lin, Ei B Ed jk. desultory notes by Su Tuxa-r’o, ik Hi IE, 

e. Su San, dk HA a famous poet who lived 1030101; T.S., same sectian, Ch. 
130, p. da. 

ù HE de Ef Te “Memoirs eôncerning Hwai-ngan-fa (in the prov. af Klang au); 
TS, ibidem, p. 12b. 

Verh. Kou, Akud. vr. Wetensch. (Afd. Letterk.) x.R. Di, XII, N° 2. D 
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became a dragou. A rich farmer who possessed a large herd of 
cattle one night dreamt that one of his cows said to him: «1 
have become a dragon and have fought with the dragon of the 
Sang-kù lake, but without conguering him. You must bind 
small knives upon my horns”. The next day he discovered that 
an extremely big cow of the herd had scales under its belly. 
When he had attached knives to its horns, the cow conquered 
the other dragon, which was wounded at the eye aud retired 
into its lake. The cow itself became the dragon of the Great 
Lake. Down to ther author's time those who passed this lake 
avoided the character 2 (cow), and those who passed the 
Sang-kû lake avoided the character B (blind of one or both 
eyes); otherwise suddenly a storm burst forth and big waves arose. 


$ 6, Appearing as objects. 


With regard to objects which proved to be dragons we may 
refer to the / yuen !, where we read how a man while fishing 
in a river found a shuttle aud took it home. After a short while 
the utensil, which he had hung on the wall, changed into a red 
dragon and ascended to the sky amidst thunder and rain. 
A dragon which had assumed the shape of a tree growing 
under water is mentioned in the Shukh ; kil, A woman who 
touched this tree when going into the water in order to catch 
some fish, became pregnant and gave birth to ten male children. 
Afterwards, when the dragon appeared in his real form above 
the water, nine of the boys ran away in fright, but the tenth 
climbed upon his Aragon-shaped fathers neck and in later years 
became the king of the land”. The Same work tells ns about a 
girl in the Palace, under the Hia dynasty, who changed into a 
fearful dragon and then, reassuming her human form, became a 
very beautiful woman, who devoured men * 

In the Books of the Tsin dinasty* an astrologer is said to have 
discovered the vital spirits (5) of two precious swords among 
the stars, and pointed- out the spot where they were buried. 


1 Ch. Lp. 2. The same work gives a tale abont a big piees af drift wood, which 
broke the vessel of a man who seized it, turned into a dragon and swam off. 


L ut JE at (see above, p. 73, mote 4), Ch, Pop 466 
3 Cf. above, Book 1, Ch. VI, p. 123. 


4 Ch. FP, p. 4a. 


Hil fg. Ch. VE DE se fl. These Swords, which turned into a male-and a 
female dragon, are mentioned in the Taiheiki, Ch. XII, pp. 10 seg. 
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there a stone box was dug up, from which a brilliant light 
shone: but as soon as the swords were taken out of the box 
their spirits in the sky were extinguished. On one of the swords 
the characters HE St, lung-ts ien, “Dragon-spring , on the other 
Kk, Lio, were written. According to the astrologer such 
supernatural swords could not remain for a long time in human 
hands. Actually one of them soon disappeared, and the other 
one afterwards jumped by itself out of its sheath into a river, 
which its owner was crossing. When it was sought, nothing was 
found except two dragons, two or three chang long, wound 
together and emitting a brilliant light which iluminated the 
water, Then they vanisbed, raising turbulent waves by their 
violent movements. Evidently the swords had changed into dragons 
and were united again. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE INDIAN NAGA IN CHINA, 


$ 1. Reborn as a dragon. 


EN 


With regard to the Indian dragon (Naga) in China we may 
refer to the Introduction and to the following legends. 

Buddhist reincarnation into a dragon was said to have been 
the fate of the Emperor Wu's Consort K'ih (first half of the 
sixth century A.D.), who was so jealous that she was reborn 
as a dragon which lived in a well inside the exclosare of the 
Palace and frightened her husband in his dreams, When he was 
in love with some woman, the water of the well was violently 
disturbed. In order to appease the spirit, the Emperor had a 
palace built over the well and all kinds of clothes and utensils 
put there, as if she were still a human being; and he never 
married again ', 


According to another Buddhist legend 4 Dragon-King, who 
lived iu a palace at the bottom of a pond called Kwun ming 
ch@”, appeared as an old man to a hermit who lived in the 
neighbourhood, and besought this man to save his life, as a 
Buddhist priest, under pretext of praying for rain by order of 
the Emperor, made the water of his pond decrease more and 
more, in order to kill him (the dragon) and to use his brain in 
preparing some medicine. The hermit advised the dragon to go 
SUN Sze-Mmon*, who was studying in the mountains in order to 
become a sien, When the dragon did so, this man promised to 


Ll History of the South (BÉ B, Nans), pz fri Zl fi K 
2 Viu-yang teah teu (ninth century), Ch, V (T.s,, Lt, 4} In p. 14). 
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gave him on condition that he should teach him the way of 
preparing the three thousand kinds of medicine to be found in 
the Dragon-Palace at the bottom of the pond. The dragon accepted 
the condition, whereupon the water of the pond rose more and 
more, and the bonze died with anger and shame. The dragon 
kept his promise, and thus Sux S4E-MOH obtained the knowledge, 
preserved in his famous medical work, entitled 7sten kin fang - 

Other ponds inhabited by Dragon-Kings are mentioned in the 
Loh-yang kia-lan ki and in the Po-chi kwoh chuten*, but these 
were in foreign, western countries, Sacrifices were made to them; 
to the latter by the passers-by (there were three ponds, in the 
biggest of which lived the Dragon-King himself, in the next his 
consort and in the smallest his child) because otherwise they 
were sure to be troubled by wind and snow. The former pond 
was near a Buddhist monastery in the West of Wu-yih land, 
and the king of the land prayed to the dragon aud threw gold 
and jade into the pond. When these precious objects were washed 
out of the pond he ordered the monks to take them. 


83. Temples of Dragon-EKings. 


A “Dragon-rearing well ‘ jn a “Dragon-Kings temple” * was 
said to be inhabited by a dragon. Nobody dared draw water 
from this well, because if one did so strange things happened, 
and the person who had ventured to thus arouse the dragon's 
anger fell all". 

Another temple of a Dragon-King on & mountain, near a white 
dragon’s pond and (on the top of the mountain) a dragou's den 
gre mentioned in the Kwah i chi'. In tame of drought the 
peasants used to pray before the cavern, which always contained 
water in spring and summer, and when they took this water 


mt 


í + Een Jr Dragon's pearis were called F- En Ek. ch. above, Oh. uit, 8 45, p- 88. 

a Pr it, 4jm ie aÛ. neeording to Wvure (p- 55) “a descriptive detail of the 
various Buddhist establistiments in Lah-yane, (ie metropolis during the N. Wéi; written 
by Yaxa HUEN-CHI, He EA Pd ‚an officer of that dynasty"; it was written in the 
sixth contury (De GROOT, Rel, Syst, Vol. Ip. 464). T‚S., same section, Ch HSL, p- MI 

8 ie Jm lil fl. quoted TS, same section, Ch. 129, p. Áb. 

sG nb JH 5 He TE H- 

B Mih Koh hwui si (dith cent), TS, same sectioa, Ch. 130, p. Sb. 

| pr Er Ten ef. De Groot, Rel. Syst, Vol. IV, p. 210, vote 1. This must be the 
later work of this name, dating from the thirteenth century (ef, above, p._ 120, note 1), 
ag the Shun-hi era (A474—1100) is mentioned. T.S., Ll, Ch. 130, p. ja. 
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and worshipped it, abundant rains came down. Near to the same 
spot was the Dragon-mother's grave, mentioned above", 


S Á. Palaces of Dragon-Kings. 


A Dragon-King's Palace is mentioned in the Lak | that 
According to a tradition among the sailors it was situated uuder 
_a small island abont five or six days navigating from Su-cheu 
_ (in Kiang-su province). Even when there was no wind, the waves 
were so high there that no vessel dared approach it directly. 
At every high tide, however, when the water overflowed the 
island and the high waves were not to be seen, the ships could 
pass there. At night a red light was seen from afar above the 
water on this spot, bright like sunlight, which extended over 
more than a hundred miles square and reached the sky. | 

The Wuh tsah teu* deseribes the same island, but, without 
mentioning the light, says that it lies above the water, red like 
the sun. Although no human being dared approach it, a sound 
was heard on the island as if some thousands of men were busy 
there cutting and transporting trees. On clear nights one could 
see that all the trees on the mountains were felled. It was snid 
that this was done for building the Dragon-King's abode. Evidently 
the Taoistic ideas concerning the island of the blessed, the land 
of the sien, are confounded here with the Indian conceptions 
with regard to the Naga palaces, | | 

Finally, we may quote a passage from the Fai-p'ing wit-lan 4 
where a magistrate is said to have often received in his house 
a beautiful dragon-woman, who each time arrived in a magnifi- 
cent carriage, accompanied by female postilions. In his former 
existence he had promised to marry her, and now he kept his 
word and finally disappeared with her. The people said that he 
had gone to the Dragon-Palace and had become a *water-sien”’ 
ok fl 

1 Book 1, Ch, IT, 8 48, p. 39. 

2 BRIE zE (intn century, zee above, P. 87, note 4). T‚S. ame soetion, Chr, 
129, p. 4áa., 

d Er zi zn (about 1592), in « Passage translated into Ínpanese in the Heinhoku 
wakumonchin, He Wi nk HH ES, Written in 1710 by Kouma Four, 

Js 3, and printed in 4787, referred to by 


Ch, XXVI (HÉ EE {ili 5), rn. 123 on. 


4 Ch, 424, 


INOUE Exnxo, Yokwaigaku kogi, Vol. 
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BOOK IL. 
THE DRAGON IN JAPAN, 


CHAPTER 1. 
THE ORIGINAL JAPANESE DRAGON-GODS OF RIVERS, SEAS AND MOUNTAINS. 


When treating of the Japanese dragon legends we have first 
of all to consider the original beliefs of the natives, and to 
separate these from the conceptions imported from India and 
China, In the oldest annals the dragons are mentioned in various 
ways, but mostly as water-gods, serpent- or dragon-shaped. 


5 1. Okamí. 


In the Nihengi' we read that Izanagi, when his consort [zanami 
had died by giving birth to the fire-god Kaguzuchi, cut this child 
into three pieces each of which became a god, The blood which 
trickled from the upper part of the sword changed into three 
gods: Kura-okamt ( Hi HE), Kura-yama-tsumi (Fi [lj ik) and Aura- 
mitsu-ha ([ NA Sf) Professor Fronesz gives in his « Japanische 
Mythologie“ * extensive notes on these three gods. Aura, says he, 
is explained as “abyss, valley, cleft”, although the meaning of 
the character is “dark”. The second character, jg, which in 
Fronenz'e note 26 consists of the characters indicating rain and 
dragon, but in the Japanese text (K. T.K. 1, 13) is a combination 
of the upper part of the character SR with dragon, is explained 


| Chi Krk vol hp 13: 1 SNE BE fn AS Am. % H 
Fl BE. eN Fil Lu mik. ej N ES Á : K.T.K. is Kokushi laikei, leid Lil 
k EA a modern edition of old historical and legendary works, which we quote as 
K. TK, Of the same kind are the Shiseki shüran ( ti Ik B) and the Gunsho 


ruin (RR EER fj) (705), while Le Hyakka setsurin CE SR Bt ph) een- 
(ains a great number of works of the Tokugawa period. 
2 P, 46. 
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as “dragon”; in the Bungo Fudoki' the characters kE BE, “snake- 
dragon”, are read “akami". This and the later ideas about Kura- 
okami show that this divinity is a dragon or snake. He is the 
deity of rain and snow, and in the Manyösha (2, 19) he is said 
to have been prayed to for snow. The Engishiki states that this 


god Okami had Shinto temples in all provinces. In a variant * 


we read that one of the three gods who came forth from the 
three pieces of Kaguzuchi’s body was Taka-okams, This name is 
explained by one of the commentators as “the dragon-god residing 
on the mountains”, in distinetion from Kura-okami, “the dragon- 
god of the valleys”, ° 

The passage of the Bungo Pudoki referred to by Fronenz Says 
that in the village Kutami in Naori district there was a well, 
out of which water was scooped for the Emperor Keiko (71—130 
A.D.) (mot Suinin, as Fronrxz says), when he visited the place. 
Îhen a snake-dragon (tE ÎE okami, appeared, whereupon the 
Emperor said: “This water is certainly dirty (litsai). Scooping 
water from it should not be allowed”, Therefore the well got 
the name of Küisa-izumi, 


As to the seeond god mentioned in the 
tsumi, his name means: “Lord of the Dark Mountains”, but one 
of the commentators explains it as: “ Mountain-snake” (yama- 
tsul £ l-mi). The name of the third divinity, Kuraamitsuhi, is 
perhaps to be translated: * Dark-water-snake”, or * Valley-water- 
snake” !, Wrorrsz thinks that this god is identical with Mitsuha 
no Me in the preceding text (Ch. 1, p. 1, although the latter 
is a female deity. There we read that Izanami, when dying in 
consequence of the fre-god's birth, Bave birth to the earth- 
goddess Hani-yama-bime and the water-goddess Mitsu-ha no Me 
CHK mb EI A A). Fronens: devotes an interesting note to the 


Nihongi, Kura-yama- 


1 BEM He FE. written in 713, Gansno rwjä, Vol. XVII, ur 409, p. 1420. 

2 Nihongi, Ch. I, p. 46; Fronexz, Lt, p. 23: 

8 According to Astox (Shinto, p. 153) it in 
that the names Kura o kari and Taka o kami « 
“God of the heights”. But in my opinion FLOREKT's arguments are right. 

$ Fronesz translates: * dunkler Wasserdracho” (dark Water-dragon), but in note 90 
the wond ha is explained as “shake”, not “dragon”, Cf. My treatise on the Snake in 
Jap. superstition, Ch. II, A, 2 (Serpent-shaped gods of the water), pp. 13 sqq. Mitt 
des Seminars f. Orient. Sprachen zu Berlin, Jahrg. KIV, Abt 1. | : 

à Jap. Mythologie, Chap. UI, p- 43, 


simply “O Kami”, “August god”, so 
hould mean “God of Wie valleys” and 
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latter, and quotes the Wamgyosho', which by mistake identifies 
Mi-tsu-ha with the Chinese wwang-liang, WB Wij, instead of with 
the weng-siang, jf. We read in De Groors Religious System 
of China* that “the Chinese authors generally do not take the 
trouble to distinguish between these two terms (wang-liang and 
wang-siang)”. Wang-siang, says De Goor ) are water-ghosts, as 
well as the Jung, or dragons, and he refers to Yt Pao's Shen 
shen kit, where a wang-siang is described as looking like “a 
child of three years with red eyes, a black complexion, big ears 
and long arms with red claws . 

A Japanese commentator explains mitsu-ka as « Water-snake ” 


| (yk HERE), and quotes several names and words in which Aa 


means “snake”; if this is trae, Mitsuka no Me is “Female Water- 
snake”. Another commentary, however, explains the word Aa 
as ZE, “to produce , so that the name of the goddess would 
he: “The Woman who produces the water”, Frorenz does not 
know which explanation is right, nor can 1 decide. 


$ 3. watatsumi. 

In another passage of the Nikhonyi [zanami and [zanagi are 
said to have given birth to “gods of the zen”, called “* Watalsumt 
rio Mikoto" (Ar HE úp), or, as in Ch. II, p. 6 (Jimmu Teuno), 
Ht We, “little boys” or “boys of the sea " The Chinese characters 
with which this name is written agree with Yo Pao's above- 
mentioned description of the wang-siang as little children; these 
terms are apparently identical with “sea-gods”, Eg mp. Frorenz 
explains the name * Wata-tst-mi'' as “Lords of the, sea’, wata 
being an old word for sea, and mi a kind of honorifie epithet. 
The same commentator, however, who saw in Mitsuha no Mea 
“Female Water-snake", considers Watu-tsu-mi to be “Snakes of 
the Sea”, mi being an old word for snake. It is not mm possible 
that he is right, and that the old Japanese sea-gods were snakes 
or dragons. 


$ 4, Mizuchi, the river-gods. 


The name of the river-gods, & ymizuchi", or * water-fathers”, 


NE 1E Gh, written by Mivauoro NO Suracav, Jl Jg. who lived O1 — 083, 


g Vol, V‚ Ch. IU, p‚ 521. 3 Ibidem. 
4 Ch. XII: See above, p. 81, note 4. 


5 Ch. l, p. 12; Fronesz, Ll, Ch. IV, p. Je, h' ZE bend mi B. HE Ap E ETH è 
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which is found in Ch. XI of the Niongi', is written with 
the character id, At, which means a horned dragon, Aston 3 
says: “The River-Gods have no individual names. They are called 
generally midzu-chi or water-father. Japanese dictionaries describe 
the midzu-chi as an animal of the dragon species with four legs. 
Hersvan, in his Japanese- English Dictionary, calls it a large 
water-snake. The difference is not material. The dragon-kings of 
Chinese myth (of whom Toyotamnahiko is an echo) are in India 
the Naga Räja, or cobra-kings”. After having stated that River- 
gods are prayed to for rain in time of drought, Asron gives a 
translation of the above-mentioned interesting passage of the 
Nihongi, which we may quote in extenso: 

“A.D. 379 (67th year of the Emperor Nintoku). ‘This year, 
at a fork of the River Kahashima, in the central division of 
„the Province of Kibi, there was a great water-dragon (mizuchi) 
which harassed the people. Now when travellers were passing 
that place on their journey, they were sure to be affected 
by its poison, so that many died. Hereupon Agatamori, the 
nncestor of the Omi of Kasa, a man of fierce temper and of 
great hodily strength, stood over the pool of the river-fork and 
lung into the water three whole calabashes, saying: “Thon art 
continnally belching up poison and therewithal plaguing travellers. 
L will kill thee, thou water-dragon (|). If thou canst sink these 
calabashes, then will [ take myself away, but if thou canst not zink 
them, then will [ cut thy body to pieces’, Now the water-dragon 
changed itself into a deer and tried to draw down the calabashes, 
but the calabashes would not sink. So with upraised sword he 
entered the water and slew the Water-dragon. He further sought 
out the water-dragon’s fellows. Now the tribe of all the water- 
dragons filled a cave in the bottom of the pool. He slew them 
every one, and the water of the river became changed to blood, 
Therefore that water was called the pool of Agatamori"'* 

Aston also refers to another Passage of the Nihongi (Ch. XI, 
p- 197), where we read about a similar experiment with two 
calabasses, by which a man who was to be offered to a river-god 
saved his life, It was in the eleventh year of the Emperor 
Nintoku's reign (A.D. 323), and the Emperor had dreamt that 
a god pointed out to him two men, who had to be sacrifieed to 
the god of the Northern river, in order to enable the people to 
complete the embankment, which SUVE way in two places. One 
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1 K.T.K., Val. 1, p. 200. 2 See above, p. 73, 
8 Shinto, p. 450, & Ch, XL p. 209, 
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of them plunged into the water and died, whereupon one of the 
parts of the embankment could be completed. The other man, 
however, showed the god's powerlessness by means of the cala- 
bashes which he (the god) could not submerge; and the remaining 
part of the embankment was made without. the loss of this 
man's life, From this passage we learn that in ancient times 
human sacrifices were made to the dragon-shaped river-gods, 


S 5. Oho-watatsumi, the sea-god. 


Finally we must mention the sea-god Oho- wata-tsu-mt no Makoto, 
in whose name we again find the term “Sea-lord” or “Sea-snake”, 
spoken of in the preceding text. He is also called Foyo-tama 
hiko no Mikoto (“Abundant-Pearl-Prince”), and his daughter's 
name is *Toyo-tama-bine” (“Abundant-Pearl-Princess, ml FE 45). 
This god had his magnificent palace at the bottom of the sea, 
and when his daughter announced him that she had seen retlected 
in the well before the gate the face of a beautiful youth who was 
sitting in the cassia tree close by, he received Hiko-hohodemi — 
for this was the youth — in a hospitable way. Afterwards the 
guest married the princess and liyed in the palace for three 
years. Then, however, he returned to the earth (according to the 
Kojiki on the back of a want, Fi}, one fathom long) and was 
followed by his consort, for whom he had built a “parturition- 
house" on the seashore. She hegged him not to look at her 
while she was giving birth, but be was too curious and peeped 
io, whereupon he saw that his wife had become a want (Kojiki), 
or dragon (Nihongi). Angry and ashamed she abandoned her 
child, Jimmu Tenno's father, and returned to the Sea-gods 
palace . 

86. wani. 

The word want, which is written either phonetically (#81 ‚3 ) 
or with the character #$, indicating a erocodile, is found once 
more in Chapter I of the Nikongi (p. 40). We read there: 
sF'urther it is said that Koto-shiro-nusht no kami changed him- 
self into a bear-wani, eight fathoms long (ya-liro no huuma-wand, 


Er el U, pp. 62 seqg-; Kajikt, oe Di + Lt, mij 4e |. K.T.K. 
Vol. VI, p. 59: 4V, A Mi Mmm 1 A Fe BE, Nikongi, p. 63: 4k, 
g HE: p. Bö (a variant}: 4, fa A zi. A Hij fs (waní) 1 Al 0E hi. 
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Anes). The epithet “bear” means “strong as a bear”!, 
As to the word went, one version of the Hohademi legend * Says 
that the sea-princess became a want, and according to another 
version she changed into a dragen; in the former the same words 
are used as in the above-meutioned passage about Koto-shiro- 
nushi no kami: “Tovotama-bime changed into a big bear-want, 
eight fathoms long, which erept about”, Asron®, in a note to 
this passage, supposes that the word wani is not a Japanese, 
but a Korean word, weny-i, which should simply mean: king, 
FLORENz* agrees with him, and they base their opinion upon the 
fact that the legend has strong Chinese features. Although the 
Pudian notions about the Naga-kings related above (Introduction) 
are easily to be recognized in the Japanese legend, vet I think we 
must not go ús far as to consider the whole story western, nor 
have we the right to suspect the old word wani on account of 
the fact that a part of the legend is of foreign origin. Why 
should the ancient Japanese or Koreans have called these sea- 
monsters “kings , omitting the word “dragon”, which is the 
most important part of the combined term *dragon-king”t And 
Ff the fall term were used in Korea, certainly the Japanese 
would not have taken up only its last part. In my opinion the 
want is an old Japanese dragon- or serpent-shaped sea-god, and 
the legend is an ancient Japanese tale, dressed in an Indian 
garb by later generations. The oldest version probably related 
how Hohodemi went to the sed-god, married his daughter and 
obtained from him the two jewels of ebb and flood, or some 
other means to puuish his brother by nearly drowning him; 
afterwards, when having returned to the earth, he built the 
parturition-house, and breaking his promise of not looking at 
his wife when she was giving birth, saw that she had changed 
into a want, i.e. an enormous sea-monster. As to the pearls, 
although mysterious jewels are very common in the Indian tales 
about the Näga-kings, it is possible that also Japanese sea-gods 
were believed to possess them, as the sea conceals so many treasures 
in her depths; but it may also be an Indian conception. When 
later generations got acquninted with the Chinese and Indian 
dragons, they identified their wan? with the latter, and embellished 
their old legends with featnres, borrowed from the Indian Näga 
tales, The magnificent palace is of Indian origin, and, as Aston ® 


1 Fronext, Ll, p. 148, note 80. = Nihongi, Ch. IL, p, 66, 
8 Nihongi, Vol. 1, p. G1, note à, $ Ll, p, 448, note 89, 


5 Shinto, pp, 113 seqg. 
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points ont, the castle gate and the (cassia) tree before it, as 
well as the well which serves as a mirror, form a combination 
not unknown te European folklore, Europe probably also got 
them from India, the cradle of Western and Eastern legends. 
After having written this [ got acquainted with tbe interesting 
fact, pointed ont by F. W.K. Morren ', that a similar myth is 
to be found as well on the Kei islands as in the Minahassa. 
The resemblance of several features of this myth with the 
Japanese one is so striking, that we may be sure that the latter 
is of Indonesian origin. Probably the foreign invaders, who in 
prehistorie times conquered Japan, came from Indonesia and 
brought this myth with them. In the Kei version the man who 
had lost the hook, lent to him by his brother, enters the clouds 
in n boat and at last finds the hook in the throat of a fish. In 
he Minahassa legend, however, he dives into the sen and arrives 
at u village at the bottom of the water. There he discovers the 
hook in the throat of a girl, aud 1 brought home on the back 
of a big fish. And like Hohodemi punished his brother by nearly 
drowning him by means of the jewel of Hlood-tide, so the hero 
of the Minahassa legend by his prayers caused the rain to come 
down in torrents upon hus evil friend, In Japan Buddhist influence 
evidently has changed the village in the sea into the palace of 
a Dragon king, but in the older version the sea-god and his 
daughter have kept their original shapes of want, probably a 
kind of croeodiles, as the Chinese character indicates, An old 
painting of Sensai Eitaku, reproduced by Mûrter, shows Haho- 
demi returning home on the back of « ecrocodile. [t ís quite 
possible that the form of this Indonesian myth introduced into 
Japan spoke about vrocodiles, and that the vague conception of 
these animals was retained under the old name of wan, which 
may be an Indonesian word. | 
On p. 149 of the same work Aston says: <f'here can be little 
doubt that the want is really the Chinese dragon. It is frequently 
so represented in Japanese pictures. [ have before me a print 
which shows Toyotama-hiko and his daughter with dragons heads 
appearing over their human ones. This shows that he was conceived 
of not only as a Tuord of Dragons, but as a dragon himself... 
In Japanese myth the serpent or dragon is almost always ass0- 
4 Mythe der Kei-lnsulaner vnd Verwandtes, geïtschrift far Elnologie, Vol. XXV 
(1853), pp. 533 1qq. Dr H.H. JursnouL kindir pointed out to me the existence of tliese 
Kei and Minahasa myths and Dr MULLER = interesting article. Cf, Kens, in the periodi- 
cal entitled “Bijdragen tot de taal-, land en volkenkunde van Ned, Indië”, 1893, p. 501; 
ursnout., ibidem, 1894, p. 712, note 1. | 
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ciated with water in some of its forms”. He gives the print on 
the same page, and we see at once that we are here not so 
much on Chinese, as on Zndian territory. In the Introduction (pp. 
t sq.) 1 have referred to Gr0nweper's deseription of the dragon in 
Indian art, so that [ need not explain that “the dragon’s heads 
appearing over the human one” form quite an Indian motive, 
transferred to China and from there to Korea and Japan. As the 
sea-god in his magnificent palace was an Indian eonception, 
Japanese art represented him, of course, in an Indian way. This 
is, however, no proof that the wan: originally was identical with 
the Näga, or with the Chinese-Indian dragon-kings. 


$ 7. The jewals of flood and ebb. 


In regard to the jewels of flood-tide and ebb-tide we may 
refer to the Mizu kagami!, whieh contains a legend apparently 
made in imitation of the Hiko-Hohodemi tale in the Kojití and 
the Mikongt. IE runs as follows. In the vear 200, when the 
Empress Jingo (200-269) arrived in Korea, she took some sea 
water in her hand and prayed from far to the god of Kashima 
(in Hitachi) and Kasuga (Takemikazuchi, who had a famous old 
temple at Kashima and another on the hill of Kasnga at Nara, 
under the name of Kasuga-daimyojin; the latter was, however, 
not built before 710). Then came the gods of Kasuga and Sumiyoshi 
and Suwa, clad in armour and with helmets on their heads, to the 
Empress's ship. Kasuga sent the Great God (Daimyöjiny of Kawa- 
kami® as a messenger to the Dragon-palace (HÉ EE, rvügü) at 
the bottom of the sea, and this mighty river-god took the « pearl 
of ebb” and the “pearl of flood” from the Great Dragon-king 
Sigara® and brought them with him to the surface. While the 
Korean warships were put up in battle array, the pearl of ebb, 
thrown into the sea, made the water suddenly dry up“, Then 
the king of Koma entered the sea-bed with his troops in order 
to destroy the Japanese fleet; but as soon as he did so the god 
of Kawakami, following Kasuga's order, threw the pearl of food 


ì xk Bis. ch. _F, mb Ïj. KT. Ke Vol. XVII, p. 354; written in the second 


half of the twelfth century. ° 
2 jrf FE the “Rain-Master” (RJ fijfj), see below, Ch. Tv. 


3 vl a HE. also mentioned in the Fuss Fyakhi, Shomu Tennù, K. TK. Vol. VI 
p. 504, He is one of the eieht Great Dragon-Kings, cf. above, p. 4. 
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into the zea, and behold, all of a sudden the water rose tremendously 
and filled the whole sea-bed. The frightened troops all prayed 
for their lives, for the water covered even the whole of Koma 
land. Then the pearl of ebb was thrown into the sea again, and 
the water sank. So the Empress by Kasuga’s assistance conquered 
the enemy’'s army without shedding a single drop of blood, and 
obtained three ships ladeu with tributes and treasures from the 
king of Koma. 

In the Nikongi ' we read that in the second year of the Emperor 
Chuai's reign (A.D. 193) the Empress Jingo found in the sea a 
nyo-i-tama (AM EE), a “jewel which grants all desires” (einéïmant). 
About such jewels the Indian Nüga tales have taught us above”. 
Frounenz observes in a note to this passage 1 that the Usa no miyia 
engi * states that the Empress obtained two jewels from the Dragon- 
palace, the *kan-ju” and the “manju”, the above-mentioned ebb 
and flood-jewels, and that this book dezerihes them as being 
about five sur long, the former white and the latter blue. 


$ 8. Tako-iwa Tatsu no Mikoto, the dragon-god of & sacrec 
pond in Higo province. 


The Sandai jitsuroku® mentions a Japanese dragon in the 
following passage. “In Jogwan 5 (A.D, 864), on the 26th day 
of the 12th month, the Dazaifu (Jk SE Kif, the Government of 
Tsukushi, i.e. the present Kyüshu, which had its seat in Chiknzen) 
reported to the Emperor the following facts: “In Higo province, 
Aso district, in the sacred pond of Tate-nva Tatsu no Mikoto 
(fil MEE HE opp), “The Dragon-god of the Strong Rock”, a god of 
the upper second rank and the fifth Order of Merit (Bj, Lun), 
in the night of the third of the tenth month of last year [t. e. 
the same year S4, hecause this would be Slast year” at the 
time when the Bmperor received the letter) a sound was heard 
and a shaking motion observed. The water of the pond leapt up 
into the air and fell down in the East and West; that wich fell 
in Eastern direction spread hike a long strip of cloth, about ten 
cho broad, The colour of the water was like that of shoyu (red); 
it stuck to plants and trees, and even after ten days its traces 
ven van po: BEM B Jes 98 Jr Ek IA HE He. 

9 Introd, p. 10. 3 Ll, pp. 222, note 18. | 
4 Usa Hachiman no miya engì, F (15 A en ei Ák te: copied by Usa Jiet, 
F {A Gi Efe, in 1335. 


bi 4E je Ek written in 910; K.T.K., Vol. IV, Ch. IX, p. 167. 
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had not yet vanished. Further, in the same night one of the 
three stone gods, about 4 jo high, which from olden times had 
stood on the monntam peak of Hime-gami (the “Female Deity”), 
was broken. The officials of the Dazaifu, having practised tortoise 
divination, positively declared that these oceurrences were omens 
of (litt. corresponded with) calamity of water [ak Ji, sui-ekt, 
litt, “water-pestilence”; in the following text, however, hei-elt, 
“war-pestilence”’, is said to have been predicted by the diviners)''. 

On the tenth day of the second month of the following vear 
(865 A.D.) the Emperor issued a proclamation®, in which he 
said that the aforesaid evil omens were due to his own bad 
reign and that he therefore theneeforth would earnestly pray to 
the gods and reign better than before, He said that the water 
of the saered pond spoken of by the Dazaifn never increased 
even af it rained excessively, nor decreased even in times of 
drought (litt. excessive sunshine) ®, and that divinatton had made 
out that the sudden throwing up of its water was an omen of 
wart, Île was much grieved, he said, but hoped to stop these 
bad influences by reigning better than before, And seven days 
later* he despatched two messengers to the Imperial mausolea 
at Yamashina and made them read there a written message to 
his ancestor Tenji Tenno, by which he communicated the whole 
matter to him and besonght him to ward aff this calamity. 

Of so much importance were the “Dragon-god of the strong 
Rock” and his saered pond. It is the first time that we meet 
the word fatsu used separately’ in the sense of dragon (in the 
Nihongi only to be found in the name 7utsuta, “Dragon-field’”), 
aud we may be sure that we meet here with a very old Japanese 
dragon-divinity. The same pond is mentioned in the Nikon kaki®, 
but without the name of the god to whom it belonged. We 
read there in a proelamation of the Emperor Kwamimu in the 
year 796 A.D. the following: “The Dazaifu has reported that in 
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Higo province, Aso district, there is in the mountains a water 
(auma, #Z, not only a swamp, but a water bigger than a pond 
and smaller than a lake) which is called “The Sacred Pond” 
Crit Se jb, Skinreichi). For many years past even in times of 
large floods or heavy droughts the water of that pond did not 
rise nor fall. Now, however, it has, without any reason, decreased 
more than twenty jo. According to the diviners this means cala- 
mity of drought (&L fy, kan-eki, litt. ‘pestilence of drought')”*. 
In 840 it fell 40 jo? and the Emperor ordered the people by 
proclamation to pray for averting this bad omen *. 


SD, An Emperor's dragon-tail. 


In the Arnssho* a funny explication is given of the use of the 
word bir (JE ff) in the sense of dötci ( FJ íjk, “same body’). 
According to some people, says the writer, this is due to the fact 
that the Emperor Öjin (270—310, the Empress Jingö's son, 
deified as Hachiman in 712) had a Aragon’s tail, because he 
was a descendant of the sea-god (Jimmu Tenno, his ancestor, being 
the grandson of the sea-god's daughter ®), In order to hide this 
tail he invented the suso or skirt. One dav, however, when he 
left the room, the tail was still inside when a lady-in-waiting 
shut the sliding-doors and pinched the tail between them. Then 
the Emperor exclaimed: “Biryu”, “(Il am) a tailed dragon”. 
Afterwards this word birya was changed into dio with the 
meaning of “same body”, because the Emperor had meant to 
say that what was between the door was also belonging to his 
body (!). The author of the Ainosha believes the legend of Ojin 
Tenno's dragon’s tail, because, says he, Toyotamabime's son 
Ugava-fuki-aezn no Mikoto married his own aunt, also a daughter 
of the sea-god, a younger sister of his mother, called Tamayori- 
hime, with whom he begot four sons, the youngest of whom 
was Jimmu Tennö. Therefore in his opinion it is quite possible 
that Jimmu's descendants had dragon-tails! 








‚_t The same (ing is to be found in the Nikon ischi, FA de We B, Cn. 1v and 

XII K.T.K. Vol. VL, pp. 39 and 303. 

2 Shoku Nihon kiki, Ea H 1% HL» written in B69; Ch. IX, K.T.K. Vol, 
UI, p. 285. 

8 Same work, Ch. IX, p. 988, Cf. Ch. X, p- 203. 

4 al 4 Sh, an enevelopaedia written in 1440 by the Buddhist priest (Gröoo, 
Fr Mk: Ch. vir, or 21, p. 40. 5 See above, p. 130, 
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CHAPTER IH. 
THE CHINESE DRAGON AND THE DRAGON-HORSE AS OMENS IN JAPAN. 


In China the dragon often and the dragon-horse always belong, 
as we have stated above!, to the very good omens. The Japanese, 
who have altogether embraced the opinions of the Chinese upon 
the subject of forebodings, did not hesitate to believe in the 
truth of their assertions also in regard to the appearance of 
dragons. 





$ 1, Flying dragon as horse of a ghost or a sien. 


The Chinese dragon, flying through the air, is mentioned in 


the Nikongi®, where we read: “On the first day of the fifth 


month of the frst year of the Empress Saimei's reign (655) there 
appeared in the sky a man riding on a dragon. In shape he 
resembled a Chinese, and he wore a blue (broad-rimmed bamboo) 
hat (covered with) oîled silk. Galloping from Katsuragi peak he 
disappeared into the Ikoma mountains; at noon he galloped away 
from the top of Sumi no e (Sumiyoshi, 4E zj) 's Pine-tree Peak 
in a western direction . : | 

The Husa ryakki® gives the same legend and adds: “The people 
of that time said: ‘It is the soul of Soga Toyora no O-omi 
Emishi”, This was a famous minister who had died in A‚D. 645, 
son of Umako and grandson of Iname, the first protectors of 
Buddhism; Iname had erected the first Buddhist temple, Kögenji 
or Kutsúragi-dera, which was destroyed in 645 at the fall of the 
Soga family. Although it is not stated in the text of the Nihongi, 
probably the appearance of this dragon, as horse of a sien *, in 
the beginning of the Empress's reign was a very good omen, as 


4 Book TI, Ch. IL, pp. 4550. à. Ch. XXVI, r. 457. 

ä Fk Ed ize Bi written about 1450 by the Buddhist priest Kwo-en, LN lil 
teacher of the famous GrxKü; KT. K. Vol. VI, p. 516, Ch. IV, 

A See above, Book T, Ch. III, 5 9, p. &3, 
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well as that of the vellow dragon which was seen ascending 
from the northwestern mountains to the sky in A.D. 887, at the 
Emperor Uda's accession to the Throne *, 


5 3. Dragon=horses. 


In the MNikongi® we read: “The Emperor (Kotoku Tenno, in 
the sixth year of his reign, i.e. 650) said: ‘When a holy 
sovereign appears in the world and reigus the empire, Heaven 
in correspondence therewith gives good omens. In olden times, 
under the reign of the mónarchs of the Western country (China), 
Ch'eng Wang of the Cheu dynasty and Ming Ti of the Han dynasty 
[in reality of the Tsin dynasty], white pheasants appeared. Under 
the reign of the Japanese Emperor Honda (Ojin Teuno, 270—310 
A. D.) a white raven nestled in the Palace, and in the time of 
the Emperor Osazaki (Nintoku Tenno, 311—399 A.D.) a dragon- 
horse (HE MG. ryä-me, or tatsu no uma)? appeared in the West. 
Thus from olden times down till the present day there are many 
instances of the appearance of lucky omens in correspondence 
with the presence of virtuous men”, 

Also the Mngishiki* enumerates the dragon-horse among the 
lucky omens (Gif Hij). It is called there a “divine horse” (mii 15), 
and is described as follows: “It has a long neck and wings at 
its sides. When it treads upon the water it does not sink", 
Ïhe dragon is mentioned in the same list, with the following 
description borrowed from China: “He has five colours and walks 
(or flies) about; he can make himself invisible or visible, small 
or big”. 

The Skoku Nihongi® and the Shoku Nikon köki* quote Chinese 


1 Fuso rakhi, Ch, XXI, p. 637: B fi ZR B #6 f6 Lj eh HE HE 
XK. 
pst: BENEN K PE, XA Lm H 
Hf hi. 

d See above, pp. 5 sqq. 

4 ZE ‚ “Ceremonies of the Engi era” (001029), written in 027 by 
Foarwana Ee and TAgpAumms CHR It ien 7 and Bid es AE Ch. XXI, 
Section Grz nh gj: K- TK. Vol. XI, p. 653: ji HE (HÉ IE. KE 
EAR. BAK A) 

5 Cf. the Shui ying fu, above -p. 57, 

6 Si H 25 pil. veritten in 707; Ch. IX, K.T.K. Vol. IL, p. 145: “The Hiao 
king, Sect. “Covenants of assisting gods", says: “When the Son of Heaven is obedient 
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expressions in regard to tortoises and dragons appearing as signs 
of the reign of a- good emperor. 

The Nikon Sandai jitsuroku ' compares a cloudy vapour, which 
hung under the sun on the 27th day of the 7th month ot 
A.D. 583, with a dragon-horse, and states that in A.D. 885 the 
“dragon-star’ (HÉ AE) appeared twice®, reason why the name 
of the era was changed (apparently it was considered a bad 
omen), as the Emperor informed to the people in a proclamation, 
únd Gwangyo 9 was replaced by Ninna 1. 


In the Konjaku monogatari we find a much mutilated passage _ 


abont a dragon-horse which flew through the air in Shomu 
Teuna's time (724-749). 

The Masu kagami* mentions the dragon-horse only in regard 
to its capacity òf crossing broad rivers. In 1221, when Hojö 
Yoshitoki marched from Kamakura to Kyoto against the Emperor 
Juntoku, the rivers Fujigawa and Tenryügawa (X HÈ JI. 
“Celestial Dragon-River”) were swollen by the rains to such a 
degree, “that even a dragon-horse could not have crossed them”. 

An interesting passage with regard to the dragon-horse is found 
in the Jaieikt*, where zach an excellent horse® js said tó 
have been presented by Enya Takasada to the Emperor Godaieo 
(1S1S— 15599). His Majesty praised it highly, and said that it 
was certainly a “Heavenly horse” (temma, Fe 1). At his question 
whether the fact that such a horse had appeared during his reign, 
was a good or a bad omen, the answer of the courtiers was, that it 
was an extremely lucky sign, due to His Majesty's own virtues. 
As phoenixes appeared at the Chinese Emperor Shun's time 


to his parents, celestial dragona descend and terrestrial tortoisrs appear’.” 2 Â 
Em, KT, MKE, MAB Ho er avore, pp. 
38, 40, 43 sq. / 

4 H z Pe SE. written in 869; Ch. XVII, K.T.K. Vol. Tt, p‚ 404. 

1 HRE veritten io DON: Ch, XLIV, Kor. K. vor tv, p, 607. 
Cf, the Fuso ryakki, Ch. XX, E.T: K. Vol VI, p‚ 616. | 

a Ch. XLVIL, p. 657. 

3 dj E Dj) ge, written bv Mrxaworo Ko TaKakust, NE ie El. whe ved 
1O08—A0TT, ie, Wan Daranor; Ch. XI, KT. K. Vol, KVL p. 540, 

* Mr EE written in 13404350; Ch. IE, K.T.K. Vol, XVII, p. 1012. 

5 JeF BE, veritten about 1382; Ch, XII p. 4, 

B Excellent horses were often called “Mring dragons” (RE HE. féi lung) by the 


Chinése, cf. the Nikon Aoki, Ch. XI, K.T.K. II, p, 48, and the Shoku 
Ch, Ut, E‚T EK, HI p‚ 100, 
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(supposed to have reigned BC. 22552205), and a kilin in the 
age of Confucius, so this heavenly horse was an excellent omen for 
the period, foreboding at the same time the Emperor's long 
reign and life, and the glory of Buddhism. They further related 
how at the time of a Chinese Emperor, Mub Wang of the Cheu 
dynasty, eight heavenly horses had appeared, all having different 
names, and how the Emperor, drawn by them all, had visited every 
place of the world '. So all those present congratulated (adaigo 
with his horse, except Fujiwara no Fujifusa. When his opinion 
was asked, he declared to be convinced that it was not a good 
omen, and he too referred to Chinese examples to confirm his 
statement. The houses of two Emperors of the Han dynasty, 
Wen and Kwang Wu, who had refused snch presents, had had 
a loug and Imeky reign, he said, while that of Muh, who had 
used the eight heavenly horses, had soon declined. Those horses 
were, only a metamorphosis of the Fang constellation (3, the 
eleventh of the zodiacal constellations), and an omen of the fall 
of the Cheu dynasty. Godaigo, on hearing these words, was 
angry and put a stop to the festivities of the day. Not believing 
Fujifusa's pessimistie prediction he accepted the horse, and a 
few years later (1336) the great schism of the Southern and 
Northern Courts seemed to prove the truth of Fujifusa's words, 

The same work* relates how the Emperor Godaigo gave the 
aforesaid dragon-horse to Nitta Yoshisada, when he despatched 
him to Owari province (1335). It was expected to cover the 
distance, which would have required four or five days with an 
ordinary horse, in half a& day, so that he could be back in Kyoto 
that very evening. In a few hours he arrived in Omi province, 
but there the animal suddenly died, which was, of course, a very 
evil foreboding. 

Finally, we may mention a dragon-horse which certainly was 
not a harbinger of evil, namely that on which the Empress Jingo 
after her Consort Chûai's death (200 A.D.) flew through the air 
_ to Sugiyama at Ikeda, Buzen province, where she praved to the 
gods for assistance with respect to her expedition against Koren. 
Then the Four Deva Kings, with eight white Hags (Hachiman, 
A MF) in their hands, descended from Heaven *, 


1 CF above, p. 59. 

2 Ch. XIV, p. 14. 

3 Sansha fakusen ryakusho, — mt st B AS Fb: author uoknown; the vear 
Keian 3 (1650) ie mentioned as date of the epllogue. Zoku zoku gunsho ruijd, Vol. 1, 
p. 74. 
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$ 3. Carriage of a ghost drawn through the air by eight dragons. 


In connection with the same Emperor a third tale in the 
Tutheiki' may be mentioned. Omori Morinaga, who had conquered. 
Godaigo's loyal general, Kusunoki Masashige (13536), one evening 
saw the latter's ghost appearing in the garden and trying to 
deprive him of his sword. He questioned the spirit by whom 
he was accompanied, whereupon Masashige answered that the 
Emperor Godaigo, that Emperor's son Prince Morinaga (killed at, 
_Kamakura in 1335) and Nitta Yoshisada had eome with him. 
Omori lighted a torch and, looking upwards, discovered in a big 
cloud twenty demons carrying on their shoulders the Imperial 
sedan-chair; then followed the Prince in a carriage drawn by 
eight dragons*, and Yoshisada rode in front with more than 
three thousand horsemen. This reminds us of a sentence in the 
(rempet seisuikt*, a quotation from the Ba-iku-kyo*, which gays 
that “in heaven a horse is made into a dragon and among men 
a dragon is made into a horse"*®, The number eight is stereo- 
typical mm these legends about dragons ridden by kings or gods, 
or drawing their carriages. So we read about a Buddhistie god 
with twelve faces and forty two arms brandishing swords and 
lances, and riding eight dragons in the air amidst rain and wind *. 


S 4. A dragon appears as a good omen. 


The Kanden jihitsu* describes a dragon which was seen under 
a bridge near Unawa village, Harima province, at the foot of 
Mount Shiko. It was seven shaku long, had one horn, hands 
and feet, and its body had the colour of leaves of a tree tinged 
with a golden Justre. It was a beautiful animal, exactly like the 
red dragons on pictures. When the villagers descended from the 








Ch. XXII, p. à. 
HEREN RAAR E Alk =H EK 
/ AR ZJ. 


Ch, XXXVII, p. 082. 
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Ean 7 Ai, A= nik &E 
Ae Ch. IV, Tuiheiki, Ch. XI, p. Db, HÈ 7 À Ï5 al 
PE A IE written by the same author who wroté the Konden kökitsu, 
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bridge and stroked its horn, it was not afraid or angry, but 
apparently rejoiced. Afterwards the skin of this divine dragon 
was found near by, on the other side of the river. “This was 
not an evil dragon or a poisonous snake, but probably a lucky 
omen of a good reign. The fact that the crop of that very 
autumn was good, was brought into conneetion with the appearance 
of the dragon, which was (therefore) said to be a venerable 
being” !, | 


1 Hyakka setsnrin, Vol. EAN ES —, Ch, IV, p. 172. The Gwadan keiroku, SS 
Ei | FE Hij (written in 1775 by NakaTama Köro, 4}: Wi TI er. Eyakka setsurin, 
Vol. JE Js. p- 419) speaks about the officials appointed in uneient China for roaring 
dragons (ef, above, Book 1, Ch. III, $ 8, p. 82), which were not real dragons but horses; 
further, it treats of dragon pictures. 

Another work of the Hyakka setsurin (Konyo manroku, Eb hi vb Eis 
in 176% by Aowi Konro, Fi kk B Bf. Iiyakka setsorin, Vol. JE F. p. #80) 
mentions dragon-hones (cf. above, Book 1, Ch. III, $ 17, pp. 90 mg). A Duteliman, to 
whom the author, Aout, showed such a bone, declared it to be a stone, in agreement 
with a Chinese work. 





CHAPTER III. 
CAUSING RAIN. 
8 1, Shinto gods. 


The ancient annals of Japan very frequently speak of heavy 
droughts which threatened the country with hunger and misery. 
They were considered to be punishments, or at any rate plagues, 
from the gods, which could only be stopped by earnest prayers 
and offerings to the same divinities. The old, dragon-shaped 
river-gods (the “river-uncles”, jay Aff, kawa no kami) especially, 
from olden times believed to be the givers of rain, were besought 
not to withhold their blessings any longer from the parched 
and suffering land. 

The Nihongi' tells us that in the first year of the Emperor 
Kogyoku's reign (642) there was a long drought whieh could 
not be stopped by the Shinto priests. In Aston's translation this 
passage runs as follows: “25th day. The Ministers converzed with 
one another, saying: — ‘In accordance with the teachings of 
the village hafuri [Shinto priestsl, there have been in some 
places horses and cattle killed as a sacrifice to the Gods of the 
various (Shinto) shrines, in others frequent changes of the market- 
places [both old Chinese customs], or prayers to the River-gods. 
None of these practices have had hitherto any good result’. 
Then Soga no Oho-omi [Iruka, the last of the Soga's, who was 
killed in 645, together with his father Emishi: all the Soga's, 
Iname, Umako, Emishi and Iruka, were mighty ministers and 
great protectors of Buddhism] answered and snid: — “The 
Mahävräna Sütra ought to be read by way of extract ® in the 
temples, our sins repented of, as Buddha teaches, and thus with * 
humility rain should be prayed for'”, 


1 Ch. XXIV, K.T.E. Vol, 1, p. 410. A 

2 Of. Asrox's note to this passage (Nihongt, Vol. II, p. 47 
note 3 (Nihongi, Japantscha Annalen, Book XXII XXX, sne 

| deli eh fendoku; Astos, p. 175, note 
represent the whole”. 


4, mate 4), aud Fronenz's 
"ed, p. 75). 


Î: “the Pending of passages of a book. to 
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“2ith day. In the South Court of the Great Temple, the images 
of Buddha and of the Bosatsu (Bodhisattvas), and the images 
of the four Deva Kings, were magnifieently adorned. A _multi- 
tude of priests, by humble request, read the Mahayana Sütra. 
On this occasion Soga no Oho-omi held a censer in his hands, 
and having burnt incense in it, put up a prayer”. 

“25th day. A slight rain fell”, 

“2th day. The prayers for rain being unsuccessfnl, the reading 
of the Sotra was diseontinued”. 

“Sth month, Ist day. The Emperor made a progress to the 
river-source of Minabuchi, Here he knelt down and prayed, 
worshipping towards the four quarters, and looking up to Heaven 
[Chinese style, as the Buddhist prayers had been without result]. 
Straightway there was thunder and a great rain, which eventually 
tell for five days, and plentifully bedewed the Empire. [One 
writing has: — ‘For five days there was continuous rain, and the 
nine grains ripened’]. Hereupon the peasantry throughout the 
Empire cried with one voice: ‘Bansai’, and said: ‘An Emperor 
of exceeding virtue!” 

Among the eighty five Shinto shrines to which messengers 
were despatched by the Court to pray for rain, the Engishuk ! 
mentions several river and water-deities, e.g. the gods of 
Kibune* and Nibu no kawakami®, but also the Wind-gads of 
Tatsuta *, the Thunder-god of Kamo® and many others. The 
Nikhongi® repeatedly uses the same words in regard to these 
prayers, namely: “The Emperor sent daibu (A Je, officials of 
a high rank) as envoys to the different Shinto temples in order 
to pray for rain; he also despatched messengers to pray to the 
god O-imi of Hirose and to the Wind-gods of Tutsuta (HÉ IH. 
‘Dragonfield’)", Was it accidental that the Wind-gods, who appeared 
to be also givers of rain, had their shrine at a place called 
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“Dragon-field”"? The word tatsu, dragon, is, as far as L know, not 
found in the Nihongi, except in this name, but the fact that 
the ancient Japanese had such a word indicates that they them- 
selves knew a kind of dragons before they were taught by 
Koreans and Chinese about the existence of the Chinese dragons. 
They identified these tatsu with the lung (jj), and, as we have 
seen above (p. 138), wrote the name of their “water-fathers”, 
mizteht, with the character dl, Au (the horned dragon), -wlnle 
the word okami was written by means of a character, partly 
consisting of rain and dragon. 

Their dragons were kami, gods ', who lived in rivers and seas, 
valleys and mountains (in rivulets, lakes and ponds), bestowing 
rain on their-worshippers. That those river-gods could also canse 
wind we learn from the above quoted passage of the Nihongi 2, 
where the god of the Northern river is said to have made a 
whirlwind arise in order to submerge the calabashes. So the 
three kinds of dragons, to be found in Japan, original Japanese, 
Chinese and Indian, all have one feature in common, i.e. the 
faculty of causing rain; while the winds belong to the dominion 
of the former two. 

The Shoku Nikongt® states that in 715 the Emperor Gwammei 
sent messengers to pray for rain to “famous mountains and large 
rivers” (8 [lj A JIJ), whereupon the rain came down in torrents 
within a few days. It is remarkable that he at the same time 
established religious festivals in the two great Buddhist temples 
of Nara, Kofukuji and Haryüji, and despatched messengers to 
the different Shinto temples with nusa (jé HA, offerings of hemp 
and bark-fibre *). We often observe this dualism in the measures 
taken by the Emperors to stop drought or too much rain, 
especially in later times, when Buddhism became more and mare 
powerful * 


1 Saraw, The Hevival of pure Shinto, Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan 
App. Vol. III 4, p. 43; Aston, Shinto, p. 0. | , 

2 Ch. XI, p. 197. 3 Ch. VI, K.T,K, Vol. II, p. 02. 

& Cf. Aston, Shinto, pp. 213 seqg. 

5 Cf. Sandai jitsuroku, Ch. V‚, K.T.K. Vol, IV, pp. 87 Be: “On the fifteenth day 
the Emperor sent messengers to the Seven temples of Famous Shinta gods near the 
capital in order to offer nusa and to pray for rain... On the zixteenth he inrited 
priesta of all the great Buddhist temples, 60 men, to come to the Palice and rak 
there the Dai Hannya Kyo (Mabäprajöapäramita sütrn) hy wav of extract: this was 
limited to a 1paca of three davs; tm a praver for eweet en (in Aid 
montha ia written; if this de right, the meaning must be, that this 
rain, mever had to be read longer than three months: but p 
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The Shinto gods who were believed to cause rain were also 
considered to be able to put a stop to it, and we often read 
of prayers offered to them to that effect. In times of drought 
mostly messengers were despatched to the different rain-bestowing 
gods within the so-called gokinai (A 8& Py), the five provinces 
adjoining the capital, ie. Yamashiro, Yamato, Kawachi, Izumi 
and Settsn', The most powerful in this respect was apparently 
the river-god of Nibu kawakami (FFZE JI FE mil) mentioned 
in the Zngishiki” among the ten temples of Yoshino district, 
Yamato province. Not only hemp and fibre were offered to this 
river-god, but occasionally alzo a black horse in order to cause 
him to give rain®, His dragon-shape is evident from the term 
“ Rain-master’ (HB Bih, U-shi, by which he was often designated 
in imitation of the Chinese dragons *, and which appears to have 





H is a misprint for PJ). On the eighteenth day it thundered, und a little rain 
slightly maistened (the earth). On the nineteenth there was an earthquake, and the 
slight rain forthwith stopped. The reading of the sûtra was prolonged for two days 
more, because a-good, maistening rain had not yet been obtained". 

1 Shoku Niheongi, Ch, VIT, XI, XXXVIL K.T,K, Vol. II, pp. 403, 187, 676. 

8 Ch, IX, K.T.K, Vol, XII, p. 201, 


8 Shoku Nihangi, Ch. XXXIX, ps 730: He LE: E AN Jr tE Ml FE ib $ 
mr rs WW, Minon Kokt, Ch. XVI, KT. K. Vol. UT, p. 82. Engishiki, Ch. UI, 
K.T.K. Vol. XII, p. 144. 

4 CL above, Book 1, Ch. V, pp. 109 sag. We find this term passim in the Shoku Nikon 


kaki (KT. K. Vol HIL, p. 281: pij Bij AR Ap PA PU JE. “The Rain-Mastors 


suÂdenly ran on the four seas” (ie. it rained over the whole country; p. 287: ES 


FEE Hfr Pp IFE Er bf mb iE KE fr Ff. “Tre higher 
order of the principal fifth rank was conferred upon the Rain-Master, god of Nibu 
kawakami, who (hitherto) possessed the lower order of the principal fifth rank"; p. 
300 (then he was raised to the lower order of the secondary fourth rank); p. 313 
(prayers or rain having been made at the temple of the same Rain-Master by an 
Imperial envoy, that very evening the rain came down}; p. 297 (nusa were oflered to 
him in order to cause him to stop the continuous rains); p. 402: “Nusa and silk wers 
alfered to the upper and lower shrines of Matzuo and Kamo, and to the shrines of 
Kibune and the Rain-Master, in order to pray for a sweet rain”; in the Sandai 
ditsuroku, K.T.K. Vol, IV, p. 41: nasa and a blue (i.e, dark) horse offered to the Rain- 
Master of Nibu kawakami, in order to stop. the continuous rains; p. 305: nusa ollered 
with the same purpose; p. 405: the same god raised to the principal third rank, and 
a black horse oflered to him in order to cause rain; etc.; and in the Nikon ishi,' 
K,‚T.K Vol. VL, Ch. AVI, p. 184: nusa offered to the Rain-Master, to stop the rain ; 
Ch. XXVL p. 270: elevated to the secondary fifth rank and prayed to for-rain; Ch. 
XXVIL p- 285: a black horse offered to him ani prayed to fur ruin: p. IR: nun 
offered; Ch. XXXI, p, 334: nuss and a horse offered, for stópping the continuous ruins: 
p. 337: nusa offered and prayers made for min; Ch. XXXVII, p. 412: nusa and a 
white horse from the Imperial stables offered in order to cause the Rain-Mastor to stop 
the abundant rains, | 
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been given to him as a special title. He was also praved to for 
stopping wind an rain ', 

The Kimpisho* states that Court nobles had the care of the 
offerings sent by the Emperor to the Nibu and Kibune shrines 
in order to pray for rain or to cause the dragon-gods to put a 
stop to continuous rains, These nobles, however, did not go there 
themselves, but despatched officials of the Jingikwan, or, on 
special occasions, Court officials (kurabito}. There were sixteen 
Shinto shrines the gods of which were worshipped for the purpose 
of causing or stopping rain, namely the seven “Upper shrines’ 
(those of Îse, Twashimizu, Kamo, Matsuo, Hirano, Inari and 
Kasuga), and further those of Oharano, Yamato Ishigami, Hirose 
and Tatsuta, Sumivoshi, Nibu and Kibune ®, 

Finally, in Buzen province, Kamige district, there was in the 
so-called Tafsu no fuchi (HÉ ON if), or “Dragon's Pool", an 
originally Japanese dragon, who was famous for bestowing rain 
upon those who prayed to him“. And in Eechizen province, Sakai 
district, there is still nowadays a Shinto shrine of Kokuryù Myojin, 
ER HE HI mb, “the Black Dragon-god”, on the bank of the 
Kuzuryäü-gawa, Jt BR HE JI or “River of the Nine-headed Dragon”, 
also called Aokurya-gmva, or “Black Dragon's Flood”, If one 
prays there for rain, hie prayer is certainly heard *, 


$ 2, Horses offered to Shinto gods. 


With regard to the horses offered to the rain-gods, we may 
refer to another passage ®, where we read that in 838 white horses 
were offered twice to the god of Kibune (HE Aj njfj), on Mount 
Kurama near Kyoto, another famous rain-god, and to the afore- 

1. Shaku Nikon koki, Ch. VII p. 247. 

2 2 Fi Fb. a work written in the Kenrynku ora (2114242) by the Emperor 
Juxroku; Gunsho ruijd, Vol. XVI, nr 467, Ch. T ‚Pp: 1072 seg. See below, Ob. V‚8á. 

skit, KREK, KAMEL, Ri, im. 

4 Buzenkokushi, SS Jif Wd zj written in 1805 by Taxana Yosmonisa, je 
mr Ee 3: Ch. iv, Fk. p. Ml. | | | 

5 Nikon shükyo fizokushi (written in 4902, see below, Ch, II, $ 42), p. 395, 

6 Shoku Nikon koki, Ch. VUL, p. 247: “Nom, | 
to the god of Kibune and to tbe Rain-Master-go 
in order to therewith pray te them to stop the rain”, 


silk and a white horse were offered 


Ì af Nibu kawakami: this was done 
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said “Rain-Master”, in order to stop the rain. The offering to 
the latter of a blne (i.e. dark coloured) horse in 859 (for stop- 
ping rain) and of a white one in 875 and 883 is stated in the 
Sandai jitsuroku', while black horses were twice offered to the 
same god in 877, as well as in 880 and 985% It is no wonder 
that the Emperor repeatedly elevated this mighty river-god to 
a higher rank ®, The Aimpisho*, a work written in the Kenryaku 
era (12111212) bij the Emperor Jonrokv, says that, when at that 
time officials of the Jingikwan, the Department of Shinto Rites 
and Ceremonies, went to the shrines of Nibu (the “Rain-Master'’) 
and Kibune, in order to pray for rain or to beseech these gods 
to stop the too abumdant rains, they took a sacred horse with 
them from the Imperial stables, and when Kurabito (kurödo, or 
kurando, ZB A, officials of the kurödo-dokoro, which had the 
care of the Imperial decrees) went to those temples, one of thé 
Ëmperor's ordinary horses or one taken from the stables of the 
retired Emperor was deemed sufficient. In case of stopping rain 
a red horse, and when rain was required a white horse was 
oftered, for the colour red was avoided in praying for rain. The 








1 Ch, HI, p. 41. “From the fifth month to the present month (the eighth) it had 
rained continuously, so that messengers were sent to the shrine of the Rain-Müster of 
Mibu kawakami in Yamato province, and nusa und-a blue: hörse ete, were presented 
ta him; this was done in order. te sapplicate him to stop the rain", Ch. XXVI, p. 
#16: nusa and a white liorse offered to the god of Nibu kawakami to cause him to 
stop the rain. Ch. XLIV, p. GO: nusa offered to the shrines of Îse, Kamò, Matsuo, 
Inari, Kibune and Nibu kawakami, and to the last also a white horse, on account of 
the heavy rains and the bad omens. Ì 

S Sandi jiksuroku, Ch. XXKI, p. 466: a black horse offered to the god of Nibu 
kawakami, and nusa to the god of Kibune, with prayers for rain. Ch, XXXI, p. 465: 
the god of Nibu kawakami raised to the principal third rank, nusa and a bláek horse 
ollered to him, and prayers said for rain. Ch. XXXVII, p. 543: nusa ollered to thé 
gods of elven Shinto shrines (Kamo and others) and prayers said for rain; but a black 
horse added to the offerings sent to the temple of Nibu kawakami. Ch. XLVIII, p. 
668: nusa and a bluek horse alferod to the Rain-Master-god of Niba kawakami. 

3 Comp, the above notes. Shoku Nihen käki, Ch. IX, pp. 287, 300 etc. 


4 BEE PP: Gunsho ruin, Vol. XVI, nr 407, ca F, pp. 1072 seq : zijl ijk 
BABI ZEN ín CW md IE AAR, B pa Br Ik ld 
5. AEEA RL, HRE KME RABE 
MEL. EWA E, DMA EW. IE zn ln BL ik EC 
IEM A 4 A 5, mo SER oh 6 U A EEK, or 
WREE IENAEN. mAH Wik, HRA, 
IE mz &. 
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Engishiki ', on the contrary, states that in the Eng: era (901 —922) 
a white horse was offered in the former case, a black one in 
the latter. This may have varied at different times; red (or 
blue, i.e. dark coloured), black and white were at any rate the 
colours, of which red was limited to cases in which the stopping 
of rain was prayed for. 


$ 3, Buddhism wins field. 


Especially in the last of the six oldest Japanese Standard 
Histories (the Rikkokushi, AB #2), ie. the Sandai jitsuroku 
(written in 910), we see the Buddhist priests gradually prevailing 
in their struggle against the Shintoists. Whereas formerly in times 
of drought there was only one way of averting this evil, namely 
praying and offering to the Shinto rain-gods, and among them 
especially to the dragon-shaped river-gods, now the Emperors 
began to employ Baddhistie assistance at the same time, or 
sometimes even without addressing the Shinto deities. 

It is most characteristie that in the seventh month af 877, 
when such a heavy drought prevailed that the Prime Minister, 
Fujiwara no Mototsune, tendered his resignation because he con- 
sidered it a sign of his bad government, nothing was said about 
prayers or. offerings to Shinto gods ®, The Emperor did not accept 
Mototsune's resignation, and aseribed the drought to a curse of 
the Empress Jingö's mausoleum at Tatanami (#6 #|) in Yamato, 
whither he accordingly sent messengers to investigate the matter, 
They reported that a stag had been cut to pieces and eaten, 
and that peasants had cut down three hundred and thirty two 
trees near the mausolea; the guilty officials were punished, but 
the drought continued. Then one hundred Buddhist priests were 
summoned to the Shisbinden (a building of the Palace) and there 
read the Daihannya (Mabäprajnäparamit) sutra for three days; 
this was the sütra to be read in autumn, but at the same time 
used in causing rain. After two days a thunderstorm arose, and 
clonds covered the sky. A slight rain fell, but this was not suffi- 
cient, so that the sütra reading was prolonged for two days and 
the Ni-5 (f= #) sütra was read. The next day even the water 
of the pond in the Skinsenen, or Sacred Spring Park (see below, 
$ 4), was required to drain the rice-fields; in one day and one 
night the pond was gute dry. Then the Emperor sent messengers 


1 Quoted ibidem. 
V-Sandai jiteuroku, Ch. XXXL, pp. 465 zeg, 
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to Jingo’s aamolen, in order to apologize for the cutting of 
the trees and the killing of the stag. Sütras were read there for 
live days without any result whatever, and some of the bonzes 
were so ashamed that they stole away. One of them, however, 
the well-known high-priest Dento Daihoshi ', gave the advice to 
have one of his pupils try his magic art of making rain by means 
of tantras. Then the latter was summoned, and was clever enough 
to take a limit of five days. The next day an earthquake and 
a thunderstorm announced the good result of the tantras, the 
rain poured down for three days, and there was great joy in the 
Palace and in the land. 

Two years before, in 875, messengers were despatehed to fifteen 
great Buddhist temples, and the Daihannya sútra was read in 
order to obtain rain *. Sixty Buddhist priests read the same holy 
text in the Taikyokuden (a building of the Palace), and fifteen 
others recited the Daiunrin seiu Kyo (A B ki ni HE. * Great 
Cloud-wheel Rainpraying sütra”)* in the above mentioned park 
Shinsenen. High offecials went to the Imperial mausoleum at 
Fakakusa and, apologizing for the evil that might have been 
done, they prayed for benevolence, for the Jingikwan, the 
Department of Shinto rites and eeremonies, had declared the 
drought to be a curse on account of the cutting of trees at this 
mausoleum, 





4, The Sacred Spring Park. 


The Shinsenen (Hib Ft Ar. “Sacred Spring Park”) was an impor- 
tant place in the days of old, and it is mentioned innumerable 
times in the ancient annals, from the Nikon kaki down to the 
Fuso ryakki. The ways in which it is spoken of, however, are 
quite different. In the older works the Emperors are said to have 
visited it many times for their amusement, to see westlers etc. 
but in the Sandet jitsuroku it appears to have become the place 
where Buddhist services were held in order to obtain rain, Besides 
in 875 we read about such a ceremony in 877, when Dento 
Daihoshi, the same who a month later recommended his pupil 
for making rain by meaus of tantras *, went to the park at the 
head of twenty one other Buddhist priests, and, practising the 
hie of reciting the “Sûtra of the golden-winged bird-king'” 


1 ds ze Ke HE Bi: ef. Fuso ryakki, Ch. XX, K‚T.K. Vol, VI, p. 598, 

2 Ch. XXVII pp. 414 seg. 

3 This is the Mahämegha sttra, treated in the Introduction, $ 4, pp. 35 sqq. 
4 See above, £ 3, thijs page. 
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(no doubt the Garuda, to frighten the dragon and make him 
ascend) ', prayed for rain. The next day another high-priest, the 
Risshi Enju, and a high member of the Board of Ceremonies, 
Tachibana Ason, were sent by the Emperor to the Daibutsu of 
Tadaiji at Nara, in order to pray there for three days; yet it 
was all in vain. Then the river-god of Kako® in Hitachi province 
and Karo® in Inaba were elevated to higher ranks, and messengers 
were sent to all the Imperial mausolea with the announcement 
that the nengö (name of the era) was changed (from Jögwan to 
Gwangyö, & means of averting the continuation of the evil, i.e. 
the drought)*. Then followed what is told above ($ 3). It is 
interesting to observe how the assistance of the ancient Shinto 
deities was not called in before the Buddhist priests had proved 
to be unable to cause rain, and even then no prayers or offerings 
took place, as formerly, but the gods were only elevated to higher 
ranks, and the change of the nengo was only announced to the 
Imperial ancestors. 

It was the pond in the park whieh made the Buddhists choose 
it fór their rain-prayers. We read in the Sandai jitsuroku * that 
on the 23th day of the Gth month of 875 A, D., when all the 
performances of the Buddhist priests, related above, had only 
caused a slight, insufficient rain to fall, an old man zaid: “In 
the pond of the Sacred Spring Park there is a divine dragon. 
Formerly in times of heavy drought the water of this pond was 
let out and the pond was dried up; bells and drums were beaten, 
aud when (the dragon) answered (the request), it thundered and 
rained, This is sure to have a good result”, Then the Emperor 
despatched high officials to the park and had the water let out. 

{ Seo above, Introd, p. 7; cl Book FE, Ch. V, 53, p. 119, 

2 Jl ITL zel Í iel ZL (“rivers”) is in China the wang-ho and the Yang-tezë 
king). 3 Hi. 

& Sandai jitmrroku, Ch. XXXL, p. 405, 

5 Ch. XXV p 45: HEE HH. mb A A: 
RF, MEER A, HERE ib, 
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Other officials, the Court musicians, took place on a dragon-boat 
(HE Ff, a boat with a dragon-shaped prow, see above, Book 1, 
pp. S3 sqq.) and beat bells and drums, sang and daneed, 
so that their voices “made heaven shake”. The next day it 
thundered and rained a little, but after a short while the sky 
hecame clear again, and outside of Kysto the dust was only 
moistened a little. On the 25th the result was the same, and 
on the 26th the officials, who incessantly, might and davy, had 
heen making music on the pond, were praised by the Emperor 
and were allowed to stop the work. 

From this passage we learn that the dragon of the pond im 
the Sacred Spring Park was originally not an Indian Näga, 
introduced by the Buddhists, but a Chinese, perhaps a Japanese, 
dragon, which formerly used to be forced to ascend and to make 
rain by depriving him of his element, the water, or by stirring 
him up by a terrible noise, according to the Chinese methods 
deseribed above ', The Buddhist priests identified this dragon 
with an Indian Näga-king, whom they cansed to give rain by 
reading sütras, In the seventh century, however, the Chinese 
ideas prevailed at the Japanese Court, and the Emperor himself 
sometimes proceeded to a river, and, kneeling and bowing to the 
four quarters of the compass, prayed to Heaven in the Chinese way. 
Fhen it shundered and continuous rains made the crops thrive * 

In 875 the old Chinese methods of cansing rain apparently 
had sunk into oblivion at the Japanese Court, but were tried 
again when the old man turned the attention of the Courtiers 
to them, because the sütras failed to have any effect. 

Like the Shinto dragon-gods the dragon in the Sacred Spring 
Park was believed not only to be able to make rain, but also 
to posses the faculty of stopping it, if it was pouring too abundantly. 
Thus in 880 a Buddhist priest recited the Awancho (Hf TE, 
washing the head, baptism) satra there for three days, in order 
to stop the rain *. 

Also the Nihon kiryaku* contains several passages relating to 
Buddhist rain-prayers in the park, In 972 the so-called “Law 
(method) of the Rain-praying-sütra” (Seiukyo-ho, oa RH KK. 
te. the doctrine of the Mahämegha sütra, cf. above, pp. 25 sqq.) 

1 Book 1, Ch. V,S 3, p. IB; ef. the Chinese legend concerning the Emperor Shi 
Hwang, whose soldiers made a terrible noise to frighten the dragon ged (Book I, Ch. 
VL 8 7, p« 125). 

2 Fuso ryakki, Ch. IV, K,T.K. Vol, VI, p. 508, the Emperor Kwogvoku in 642 

3 Sandai jilsuroku, Ch. XXXVII, p. 5, 


4 _H zk at A8, written after 1036, K.T.K. Vol. V. 


Verh. Kon. Akad. v. Wetensch. (Afd, Letterk.) N, R, DI, XIII, N° 2, 1 
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was practised there for nine days with a splendid result, as well 
as in 982, 985 and 1018 ', 

When leaving the Annals and turning to the legendary works, 
we obtain the following information. The Konjaku monogatari? 
relates how in a time of heavy drought the Emperor ordered 
Koso Darm (714—845) to cause rain, and the saint for seven 
days practised the Doctrine of the Kain-praving-sütra in the 
Sacred Spring Park. Then there appeared on the right side of 
the altar a snake ®, five shaku long, carrying a little gold-coloured 
snake, about five sun in length, and after a while both disappeared 
into the pond. Only four of the twenty priests who were sitting 
in à& row could see the apparition. One of these elected ones 
asked what it meant, whereupon another answered that the 
appearance of the Indian dragon-king Zennyo, 36 dp, who lived 
in India in the Anavatapta* pond and was now living in the 
pond of the Sacred Spring Park, was a sign that the doctrine 
would be successfal. And really, a dark cloud rose up in the 
Northwest, and soon the rain was pouring down. Thenceforth, 
whenever drought prevailed, the same doctrine was practised in 
the park, and never in vain. [ 

The Kojidan * states that this event occurred in the year 824, 
According to this work the Buddhist priest Shubin (&* ff) 
requested the Emperor to be allowed to practise the Rain-prayer- 
doetrine himself instead of Kakai (Kobo Daishi), as he was as much 
experienced in such matters as the latter. This was granted, 
and he succeeded in causing thunder and rain in Kyoto, but 
not beyond Higashi yama. Then Kobo Daishi was ordered to 
make it rain over the whole of the country, which he promised 
to do within seven days. This limit, however, expired, and the 
sky was still eloudless as before. The saint, absorbed in medi- 
tation (samüdhi), arrived at the conclusion that Shubin, his rival, 

{ Secoad Part, Ch, VL, p. DIO; Ch. VIL p. 975; Ch. VII p. 988; Ch, XUI, p. 4415; 
at the same time, in OIB, the “Five Dragons Festival”, En HE BR, took place. 

2 K.T.K. Vol, XVI, Ch. XIV, nr 41, pp. 12 aq. 

| we find the snake form of t Etrme ÄAt ET VERT ; 

Ear ek aen of the Naga, in tho Sarndai itsuroku and the 

| in it JE translated into IE . Buddhist works mention a female 
Niga, called EL HE Zennyo, “Virtuous Woman”; but the same Niga is represented 
sa sian with a dragon's tail, standing on the elouds. in a niet nt WAR | 
in Kongöbu-l on Kynsan (Kokkwa, Nr 227, PI, Ee Two aa ride maske 
this Näga, also on Kavya-san, have Bot vet been deseribed. Cf Pernucor, Lee dann 
de Ja Mission Chavannes, Revue de VUniverzitd de Draxelles, Avril=—Mai i 


inge | he han 110, pp, 405 aq. 
5 rn 54 EN written TTU AZ; Ch, IE, K_T‚K. Vor, AV, p. 65, 
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had caught all the dragons and shut them up in « water-pitcher 
by means of magical formulae (tantras). This was the reason 
why his (Kobo's) own prayers were in vain. He decided, however, 
not to abandon his hope, and econtinued to recite the sütra. 
During the night of the second day he said: “In this pond is a 
dragon, called Zennyo, who pities mankind. To him [ have praved, 
and now Ï zee him rising out of the midst of the lake, gold- 
coloured, about eight sun long, seated on the head of another 
dragon, eight shaku in length”, This was reported to the Emperor, 
who soon sent a messenger with offerings for the Dragon-King. 
And when the seven days of the new vow had expired, a heavy 
thunderstorm broke forth and a torrent of rain came down all 
over the country, so that the water of the pond overflowed the 
altar. As a reward for having saved the people from starvation, 
Kakai was elevated to the rank of Shösozu, bishop '. 

The Tuiheiki* gives another version of the same legend. After 
having stated that the park was laid out in the time of the 
Emperor Kwammu (781—806) in- imitation of the Ling viu 
( ea li). the park of the Chinese Emperor Wen, of the Chen 
dynasty, the author informs us that the same Japanese monarch 
(who built the Palace at Kyoto, the new capital which he 
founded and made his residence in 794), had two Buddhist 
monasteries built, on the East and West sides of the Snjaku 
gate, called Toji and Seiji, “the Eastern and the Western 
Monastery. The former was under the direction of Koba Daishi, 
who had to guard the Emperor's rank, the latter stood under 
Bishop Shubin, who had to protect His Majesty's body. After 
Kobo Daishi's return from China, Shubin, who had been the 
great man during Kobo's absence, was cast into the shade by 
his rival. The Emperor, who had been in great admiration for 
Shubin's miraculous magie power, now considered Kobo his 
superior. This was more than the ambitious Shubin could bear: 
he fostered a deep hatred against his sovereign as well as against 
his rival, and in order to revenge himself on the former he 
caught all the dragon-gods of the inner and outer seas by means 
of the power of his tantras, and shut them up in a water-pitcher. 
In this way he caused the terrible drought about which we read 
in the Konjaku monogatari and Kojidan; it lasted fully three 
months and made the people suffer immensely. Then Koba Daishi 
reported to the Emperor that there was only one dragon, a 


1 The same legend ie to be found in the Genko Shukusho, Ch, 1, K.T.K. Vol, 
XIV, p. G5l. 2 Ch. XII pp. 11 zegg. 
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Bodhisattva of higher rank than Shubin, namely the Dragon- 
king Zennyo of the Anavatapta pond * in Northern India, who 
was not in Shubin's power. Immediately a pond was dug before 
the Palace and filled with pure water, whereupon Kobo invited 
the Dragon-king to come and live there. And behold, a gold- 
coloured dragon, eight sun long, appeared, seated on the head 
of a snake, more than nine shaku in length, and entered the 
pond. When Koóbo had reported this lucky news, the Emperor 
sent n messenger wich all kinds of offerings in order to worship 
the Dragon-king. The result was marvellous, for soon it rained 
for three days all over the Empire, Since that day the Shingon 
sect Hlourished more and more, and Kobo Daishi was highly 
revered by high and low. In vain Shubin worshipped Gundari ® 
and the Yakshas, to destroy his enemy, for as soon as Kobo heard 
this, he began to worship Dai Itoku Myo-o*, and there was a 
violent struggle in the air between these two parties, “In order 
to make Shubin careless, Kobo caused the rumour of his own 
death to be spread, which created great sorrow among all classes 
of the people, but great joy iu his enemy's heart. As Kobo had 
expected, Shubin broke down his altar and stopped worshipping 
the demons, but at the same moment Kobo's power struck him 
and he fell dead on the floor. His monastery soon decayed and 
disappeared, and Tojt's glory increased vearly. Kobo made a 
dragon of so-called echugaya (lmperata arundinacea, a kind of 
reed) and placed it upon an altar“, Then he promised to the 
selected erowd which had assembled, that he would cause the 
real dragon to stay in the park and protect the country by his 
doctrine, while the Dragon-king of reed would become a big 
dragon and go to the Anavatapta pond in India. According to 
another tradition the reed dragon ascended to the sky and flew 
away in an eastern direction, but stopped in Owari province, at 
Atsuta's famous Shintó shrine, a lmeky forebading of the spreading 
of Baddha's Law to the East. Kobo said: “When this Dragon- 
king (i.e. the real one) goes to another country, the pond will 
dry up, the land will be waste and the world will be in poverty. 
Then my priests (the Shingon priests) must pray to the Dragon- 
king to stay, and thus save the country”, à | 
So we know that the Buddhist priests, ordered by the different 
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“Emperors to pray in the park for rain or for stopping rain, 
always belonged to the Shingen sect. 

The Kojidan' relates how in 1016 Bishop Shinkaku CAR BE) 
prayed for rain in the park and had a splendid success withm 
a few hours, after « very long and heavy drought. The Naidaijin, 
one of the Ministers, had sent him a message to warn him that 
he would be derided by the world if he failed, but the bishop 
answered that it was not for himself, but for the people's sake 
that he would try. And behold, on the hour of the sheep dark 
clouds arose, a heavy thunderstorm burst forth and the rain fell 
down in torrents. 

In the Gempet seisuiki* we read that in 1159 the “Secret 
Doctrine of the Rain-prayer-sütra” was practised in vain in the 
Sacred Spring Park, nor had the prayers of other powertul priests 
any effect, till at last a secret tune, played on a biwa at the 
shrine of Sumiyoshi, caused a continuous and heavy rain to fall 
down. According to the Hyakurensh”, the same sûtra was read 
in the park in the years 1215 and 1224; and the Genkö Shakusho 
relates the same thing about the year 1082, 

The Zoku kojidan” mentions a two-storied gate on the south- 
side of the park, which was destroyed by the “Dragon of the 
Sacred Spring”, who in Fujiwart no Saneyori's time (SM 970) 
entered this gate in the shape of a beautiful man. He sat down, 
and when he was asked from where he came, he answered that. 
he lived in the West and had passed the gate on his way to 
another place. Then he disappeared, and at the same time the 
sky became dark and a terrible thunderstorm aroze. Tradition 
said that the Buddhist bishop Genkwa was just reciting the 
Rain-prayer-sütra in the park, when the gate was destroyed. 

The Kimpisho® tells us that in case of dronght the Court- 
officials had first of all the task of cleaning the Sacred Spring 
Park. Then they were ordered by the Emperor to go to the 

A Ch. U, K.T.K. Vol. XV, p. 80. 

a UP HEHE FU. “Record of the rise aad fall of tho Minamoto and Taira 
Families”, written by an unknown author about 4250, Ch. AVI, p. 471. 

3. rz) EEE EE, written after 1250, Ch. XII and XII, K.T,K, Vol. XIV, pp. 105 
and 1212, 

4 JE Ed jd FE. written before 1348 by the Buddhist priest Snmes, fj $ji, 
Ch. X, K.T.K. Vol. XIV, p. 813, ìk 

5 Gd B BA. probably written at the end of the thirteenth century, Ch. II, 
Gunsho ruijd, nr 487, Vol, XVII, p. 657, 

6 Cf above, p. 150, note 2; Gunsho ruijùd, Vol. XVI, nr 467, Ch. Rh. p. 1073. 
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park with some zervants in order to sprinkle water on the 
stones near the pond (this was, of course, a kind of sympathetic 
magic) and to ery with loud voices the following words: “Give 
rain, o Sea-dragon-king” ', This was the custom in the author’s 
time, but not before that age. When this ceremony had no 
success within seven days, other Court-officials took their place. 
When their work was crowned with success, i.e. when it rained, 
they reported this to the Emperor and obtained food and clothes 
as a reward, whereupon they danced in the court-yard or at the 
entrance of the Palace. As to other rites, the Kimpisho mentions 
the praying for rain at the Imperial tombs®, and the reading 
of sûtras in the Taikyokuden, a building of the Palace *, or in 
the seven great Buddhist temples of Nara (Fodaiji, Kofukuji, 
Genköji, Daianji, Yakushiji, Seidaiji and Hörvüjij, or in the 
different Shinto temples. In the Buddhist shrines the „Seiukyö, 
Le, the Mahamegha sütra®, in the Shinto sanctuaries the Kongo- 
hannya-kyo, ie. the Vajra-prajùaparamitä saütra® were recited, 
Sometimes, for instance in the Owa era (96165), the Great 
Bear was worshipped in the Sacred Spring Park, in order to 
obtain rain. 

An interesting legend is told about the Dragon of the Sacred 
Spring Park in the Taiheiki®. Although it has nothing to do 
with rain, we may mention this tale here in connection with 
the other stories concerning the same dragon. It runs as follows, — 
In 1335 the Emperor Godaigo was invited by the Dainagon 
Saionji Kimmune, one of the Fujiwara, to come to his house in 
order to see a new bathroom. This invitation was given with 
the intention to kill His Majesty, who would have stepped upon 
a loose board of the Hoor and dropped down upon a row of 
swords, put upright with the points upwards. Fortunately the 
Emperor was saved by the dragon af the pound in the park, who 


in the night before he intended to go to the fatal honse appeared 


to hin in a dream in the shape of a woman, clad in a red 
hakama and light-coloured garments. She said to him: <Before 


you are tigers and wolves, behind you brown aud spotted bears. 
Do not go to-morrow”. At his question as to who 2e he 
answered that she had hved for many vears in the 
Park. Then she went away. When the Empe 


Ene 


she was, she 
Sacred Spring 
ror awoke, he 





Î_ Apparently the legend concerning the Anavata 
they would not have called him a sea-dragon. 

2 C{í above, p. 158 aq. 8 CL above, ibidem, 

4 CE above, ibidem, and p. 162. à Cf, above, pn. A (Nani5 ki 

6 Cr. XII, pp. 5 sen. PSS (NMS, are 1043) 


pta pond was forgotten, otherwise 


thought his dream very strange, but, as he had promised to go 
to Saionji's house, he decided to keep his word. On his way 
thither, however, he weut to the park and prayed to the 
Dragon-god. And lo! all of a sudden the water of the pond was 
disturbed, and the waves violently strack the bank, although 
there was no wind, This agreed so strikingly with his dream, 
that he did not proceed on his way, but meditated as to what 
to do, whereupon Kimishige Chünagon came to warn his Imperial 
Master against Saionji's treacherous intentions, about which he 
had heard that very morning. So Godaigo returned to the Palace, 
and Saionji was banished to Izumo, which he never reached 
because he was killed on the road, 

The Kimpish' states the following: “Ia 1211 the Onyosht 
C& 15 fj, Court diviners) held the festival called Goryasar (Ht 
HE 4E), the ‘Five Dragons Festival’, also named ‘Amagot no 
matsuri’ (SE 4%), or ‘Rain-praying festival”. For three days the 
onyüshi fasted and kept indoors (ie. in a temple within the 
park); the Emperor, however, [did not share the festival, for he] 
ate fish and offered no clothes or mirrors. Sütras read in the 
« Dragon-hole’ (HES, Ryz-ketsu) were also very successful, or 
those read in the Sacred Spring Park, or offerings made to Surfen 
(jk X, ‘Water-Deva', explained by the commentator as ‘ Tumbu 
no kami', ‘God of the Heavenly Department’), when several 
persons read these sütras or made these offerings”. 

As to the “Five Dragons Festival”, we read in the Fisò 
ryakki® that this was celebrated in 904, on the eighth day of 
the seventh month, when a heavy drought prevailed, The Emperor 
then ordered the Onvöoryo (the Department of Divination) to 
celebrate this festival in Kitayama, a mountain near Kyoto, at a 
place called Jünigwatsu kokkö, As no Buddhist priests, but the 
onyoshi were the leaders of this ceremony, it was apparently 
not practised in honour of Nägas but of Chinese dragons. 

The author of the Thrikeiki* complains that at his time (about 
1382) the park was in a deplorable condition on account of the 
war, and he supposes that this must be very disagreeable for 
the Dragon-god, who perhaps had left the place because there 


_ 
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was very little water in the pond. As to the Rain-prayer-sütra, 
Le, the Mahamegha sütra, this was still in his days considered a 
powerful means for obtaining rain. 

Before leaving this subject we may observe that, according to 
the Kokushi daijiten', the park was repeatedhy destroyed and 
restored, but that the pond is still there, and on a small island 
in the midst of it there are twa chapels, one dedicated to Zennyo, 
the Dragon-king, the other to Benten. So this dragon, identified 
with an Indian Näga, has bestowed rain upon Japan for eleven 
hundred years! 


5. The “Dragon-hole” on Mount Murobu. 


Fhe above-mentioned Dragon-hole (Ryü-ketsu, HE A), where 
sútras were read in order to- cause rain, is spoken of in the 
Kojidan *, where we read the following details. 

The Dragon-hole on Mount Muröbu*, in Yamato province, is 
the abode of the Dragon-King Zentatsu (HE BE, Sudatta? Sudar- 
gana), who first lived in the Sarusawn ® pond at Nara. In olden 
times, when a harlot had drowned herself in the latter pond, 
the Dragon-King fled to Mount Kasuga, where he lived till the 
corpse of a man of low standing was thrown into his pond. 
Then he Hed again and established himself on Mount Murgbu, 
where the Buddhist bishop Kenkei ohserved his religions austerities. 
Another priest, Nittai by name, who for many years cherished 
the wish of seeing and worshipping the Dragon-King's venerable 
shape, entered the hole in order to seek him. Fhe entrance was 
pitchdark, but after having penetrated into the inner part of the 
hole, he arrived at a splendid palace under a blue sky. Through 
an opening of a window-blind (sudare), made of pearls, which 
was moved by the wind, he saw a part of the Hokkeky5, the 
Saddharma Pundarrka sütra, lying on a Jewel table. Then he 
heard a voice asking him who he was, and when he mentioned 
his name and the reason of his entering the hole, the Dragon- 
King (for he was the invisible speaker) said: # Here you cannot 


1 [eg bi k oe Hi, “Great Dictionary of Japanese History” 
vd eriegie 2 Ch. V,K.T.K, Vol, XV, p. 440, 
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see me. Leave this hole and you will meet me at a distance of 
about à cho from the entrance”. So Nittai left the hole and 
actually beheld the Dragon-king, who arose out of the ground, 
wearing a robe and a cap‚ and disappeared after having been 
worshipped by the priest. The latter built a Shinto temple on 
the spot and erected an image of the Dragon-king, which was 
still there at the author's time (in the bezinning of the thirteenth 
century). Sutras were read at this shrine when people prayed 
for rain; and when the Dragon-king lent a willing ear to the 
prayers, a dark eloud hung over the hole. This cloud spread 
over the whole sky and the rain came down. ' 

So tells the Kojidan; and it strikes usat once thata Buddhist 
priest erected a Shint5 shrine in honour of the Naga. The legend 
was apparently invented by the Buddhists to convert this dragon- 
hole, which probably was the abode of one of the mountain 
dragons of old Japan mentioned above *, into a place of Buddhist 
sanctity. They changed the old Shintö cult into a Naga worship, 
without going, however, as far as to replace the Shinto shrine 
with a Buddhist temple. The Myaketsu-jmja, the “Shinto-shrine of 
the Dragon-hole”, was afterwards called the Ryz-o-sha, or Dragon- 
king's temple, and was famous for the rain bestowing power of 
its dragon-god. * | 

The same dragon is called Zennyo ( 3 4e, “The Good Woman”, 
comp. the Zennyo, 3 #p, in the Sacred Spring Park, identified 
with Anavatapta *), instead of Zentatsu, in the Genko Shakusho®, 
where the Buddhist priest Ringa®, who died in 1150, is said to 
have been so powerful that, when he prayed for rain, Zennyo, 
the Dragon-king, appeared. The same work states that the Bud- 
dhist priest Keien ' lived for a thousand days as a hermit near 
the Dragon-hole on Mount Murobu. On his way from there to 
another place he crossed a bridge over a river, when suddenly 
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a lady, noble looking and beautifully dressed, came and, withont 
showing her face, politely asked him for the mudrä (mystic finger- 
charm) used to become at once a Buddha. At his question as to 
who she was, she answered: “f am the Dragon Zennyo”. Then 
he taught her the mudra, whereupon she said: “This is exactly 
the same mudrä as that of the seven former Buddhas”; and 
when the priest requested her to show him her face, she replied: 
“My shape is so terrible that no man can look upon it. Yet L 
cannot refuse your wish”. Thereupon she rose into the air and 
stretched out the little finger of her right hand. It proved to be 
a claw, more than ten shaku long, which spread a five-coloured 
light. Then she vanished at once. ! 

A dragon of the same name (Zennyo) was said to live in the 
„Zennyo ryd-o chi* or *Dragon-king Zennyo's pond” near the 
“Chapel of the thirty Guardian-gods”’* on a mountain-peak in 
Kawachi province, Ishikawa. district, called Tomyo-dake or “Lan- 
tern-peak” on account of a Dragon-lantern which was seen 
there *, and in a lake on Mount Washio, in the same province, 
Kawachi district (now Naka-Kawachi), near a Shinto temple. On 
both these places he was prayed to for rain with much success ®, 


$ 6. Heborn as a rain-giving dragon. 


In the Kojsdan ® we read about Bishop Gonkyü, of Kwazan ì 
to whom in the midst of a dense clond a sacred dragon appeared 
together with the priest Shokyü?, of the Western pagoda“, on 
Hieizan. This dragon was the “real shape” of Gobyö. (ál Bi) 
Daishi, i.e. Bishop Jie”, which Gonkya had often prayed to see. 
When he asked why the priest was in the dragon-god's company, 
he was informed’ that Shokya would become a relative of this 
god (íe, a dragon). As soon as Gonkyü awoke, he sent a 
messenger to the Saito monastery in order to inquire after 
Shokyuú's health. On hearing that the priest had been ill for 
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more than ten days, he visited the patient and told him abont 
the dream. Shökvuú shed tears with joy, for now he was sure 
that his prayer to become a relative of Gobyo Daishi would be 
fulfilled. After his death he was buried near the latter's tomb. 
In a time of dronght the Datkhannya kyo, 1e, the Mahaprajia- 
päramita sätra (ef. above, p. 34) was recited there in order to 
avert the calamity, when suddenly a httle snake appeared on 
the stone floor of the tomb, erept slowly behind Shokyü's grave 
and entered it. A small eloud of smoke arose from the grave 
to the sky, and, spreading gradually, filled the air, till it became 
a big cloud; then a thunderstorm raged and heavy rains rejoiced 
the thirsty earth. 

A little farther ' we read that Bishop Jie, at the time of his 
being abbot (zasu, BE JE) of Hieizan, in somebody’s dream was 
said to be a metamorphosis of Utpala, one of the eight Great 
Dragon-kings *. 


$ 7. Buddhist priests dominating the dragons. 


The Kojidan® mentions the remarkable answer given by Bishop 
Jökai* to the Emperor when the latter expressed his admiration 
for the priest's power, because it had rained violently for a 
couple of hours after Jokai had been praving for two days. 
“Yaur Majesty”, said he, “this is not my rain, and IT cannot 
accept any reward for it. My rain, however, will arise to-morrow 
from the Northwest and come down. Then you may reward me”. 
And actually the next day the clouds came from the Northwest, 
and it rained for three davs, 

A master in calling up and dominating the dragon-gods was 
also the Buddhist priest Jokwan*, who in the Engi era (901 — 922) 
treed the country from a terrible dronght by causing the dragons 
to move about amidst thunder and rain®. The same bonze 
conquered a poisonous dragon on Hieizan. There was on this 
mountain a rock in the shape of an open dragon’s mouth, and 
the monks who lived near by in Saito, and especially in a 
monastery called Senju-in*, all died soon. At last is was made 
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out that the rock was the cause of their death, and since that 
time it was called the “Poisonous-Dragon-rock” *, Nobody would 
live there any more, and Saito and Senju-in became quite 
deserted and fell to ruins. Then Jokwan went to the place and 
prayed for seven days and nights before the rock. In the last 
night the sky became cloudy and there was a terrible movement 
in the air, while Hieizan was covered with clouds. After a while, 
however, it cleared up, and behold! the rock had disappeared 
and only some rubbish was left, Thenceforth it was safe to live 
in Saito, and Jokwan’s name was kept in grateful memory and 
admiration by the monks of the mountain still in the author's 
days. Apparently the poisonous dragon had left the place in 
consequence of the prayers which were also in times of drought 
so powerful in stirring up the dragons and the clonds *, 

According to the Muso ryakkt®, on the 2lth day of the second 
month of 1065 the priests of Hieizan assembled in the Kamo 
temple at Kyoto, where they prayed for rain and recited the 
Ni-o sütra. Then a little snake appeared and spit out some 
vapour before the sanctuary, whereupon a little rain fell down. 

The (rempei seisuiki * relates that in 1174 such a heavy drought 
prevailed that the rivers dried up and the fields could not be 
cultivated. Then a priest of Hieizan, Choken® by name, who 
had the rank of Gonshosozn®, in order to assist the peasants 
wrote a letter to the Dragon-gods and read it aloud, looking up 
to the sky, In this letter he reproved and instracted the dragons, 
at the same time imploring them to make it rain. Heavenly 
men (gods) and dragon-gods, he wrote, ought not to be ashamed 
to remedy a wrong they had done, and therefore they, the 
dragons, had to cause a “sweet rain” (Hf) to fall and to 
put a stop to this terrible drought. The dragons listened to 
these words and gave continuous rains, so that both Emperor 
and people were filled with admiration for Chaken's power and 
with devotion for Baddha's Law. 


SB. Dragon-women in ponds. 
The Sanshä Aidan contains the following legends. In the 
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neighbourhood of seven ponds in the mountains of Euuma, a 
district of Kaga province, many strange things happened. There 
were people who said that they had heard there the voices of several 
hundreds of men in the midst of the night, and that they had 
seen these men lighting torches upon the ponds. Anglers had 
seen the water rising without any visible reason, and the more 
they retreated, the higher the water rose, till they at last 
stopped angling and Hed home as fast as their legs could carry 
them. When looking back at a distance of one or two cho from 
the ponds, they saw a silver-dragon (&B jj) in the shape of 
a boy (ginryä no warabegata, 3 JE) appearing above the water. 
There was a road between these ponds, from where sometimes 
a huge face dashed forth; and one night it was as if men were 
fighting there, 

In times of drought the people worshipped these ponds and 
there prayed for rain. One day a little girl was found there by 
the inhabitants of a neighbouring monastery. They took her 
home and educated her, but after twelve years she constantly 
uttered the wish to make a pilgrimage to Ise, and although she 
received the answer that this did not agree with the law of the 
empire (as she was a woman), she persisted in speaking about 
it. At last her foster-fathers gave in, secretly hired a sedan-chair 
and let her go to Ise. She went off gladly, but when she came 
at a lake, she said: “This must be my lake, take me to the 
bank”, and when the sedan-chair carriers did so, she alighted, 
adjusted her clothes and said: “T am well acquainted here; you 
can go home . Then with her beautiful garments on she jumped 
into the water and disappeared in the deep. She was a beautiful 
girl, but her face was long (a sign of something unnatural ij. 
Although the author does not state it, this was apparently a 
female dragon, temporarily transformed into a girl. 

Another dragon-woman lived in the so-called Rope-pond (Nawa 
ga ike, HB Jf jb) in Etcha province. This was a pond in the 
mountains, abont two ri in diameter. Heavy storms and rains often 
raged in this vicinity, when everywhere around splendid weather 
prevailed. Down to the author's time the dragon-woman was said 
to live in the pond and to cause its never drying up; and his con- 
temporaries still ascribed to her a great influence on the weather * 


1 Bewitching women are aften described as having extraordinarily lang faces. Cf. 
Sanshü kidan, Ch. Il, p. 673, where a gigantie woman with a hoge face is supposed 
to bea for or a tanuki, at any rate the vital spirit Oi) of an old ereature. 

2 Ibidem, Ch, V, p. 839, 
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A similar pond is spoken of in the Sansha kidan kohen'. An 
evil snake (akuja, BiB) was believed to have there her abode 
and to commit all kinds of strange things. When one stood on 
the bank of the pond and looked over the water, such a dreary 
wind was blowing, that most people fled home. If one prayed 
there for rain, his prayer was usually heard. The author was in 
doubt whether a terrible looking woman, who one night appeared 
on a neighbouring bridge to a man returning from a festival in 
a slightly tipsy condition, was the snake of the pond or a trans- 
formed wind-tanuki®, She stood on thte balustrade of the bridge, 
binding up her hair and laughing loudly with open mouth, so 
that all her black teeth were visible. Her malicious face was 
square and very ugly, and it seemed as if she had but one leg. 
When people approached with torches, she tlew away. Another 
time she attacked a man who had also enjoyed a good cup of 
sake and who was on his way home in the dead of night. She 
flung him from the road into the grass and then disappeared, 
but the poor fellow was ill for a whole month. As the water of 
the pond was flowing around the village and under this bridge, 
it is possible, says Morra, that the woman was the snake of the 
pond, althongh her body, which she moved so easily in flying 
away, did not remind one of a dragon-snake (Ë WE) (which 
always wants a cloud as vehicle). The name of the pond, 
“Shiroshato (EPL A) no ike”, or “Pond of the White and 
Ugly Person”, had perhaps something to do with the transfor- 
mation of the snake into an ugly woman. 








$ 0. Stirring up tho dragons by throwing iron or filth 
into their ponda, 

_ If an iron utensil was thrown into the Kope-pond, mentioned 

in 5 S, suddenly darkness covered the land and a hurricane 
devastated the ricefields. For this reason the villagers strictly 
forbade other people to approach the pond without a special reason. 
It was said that greedy merchants, who had bought rice, threw 
metal shavings into the pond in order to cause storm ânà rain 
which would destroy the erop and thus make the price of the 
rice run up 1 This way at stirring up the dragons by means of 
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iron which they disliked very much was borrowed from China, 
as we have seen above !; it was practised also at the “Pond of 
the Uely Woman”, mentioned in the Nanshe kidan köhen (above, 
$ 5), where within a day after one had thrown metal shavings 
into the pond certainly a heavy storm arose and the rain came 
down in torrents, 

We may compare with this a passage of the Mfutsunoya hikki?, 
where we read that the inhabitants of Tsukui-agata ® (district), 
Sagami province, used to throw horse dung, old sandals and 
other filth into a pond in the neighbouring Toyama, when 
drought prevailed. After having done this they rapidly fled for 
fear of the angry dragon, which certainly arose, causing a terrible 
hurricane and heavy rains. As we have stated above", the idea 
of causing rain by arousing the dragons’ anger is quite Chinese. 

It was certainly also a pond, inhabited by a dragon or a 
snake, which we find mentioned on p. 653 of the Sansha Ailan 
(Ch. I). In summer, when the people wanted rain, they went 
thither, cut a mackerel to pieces and threw these into the 
mountain pond, at the same time praying for rain, If they did 
so, their prayer was always heard, and the rain came down at 
once. This seems to he an offering to the dragon, but it might 
be another way of stirring him up by ill-treating one of his 
subjects, the fishes, before his eyes. 


8 10. A dragon engraved on an incense pot believed to cause rain. 
Pine trees cause clouds to rise and rain to fall. 


The dragon was so much connected with rain, that even an 
incense pot, decorated with a “cloud-dragon”, unryi (@ nj), 
was supposed to be the reason why it always rained on the 
day of an Inari festival. This pot was preserved among the 
precious objects of a temple, dedicated to the Rice-goddess, but 
was hidden when the suspicion rose that itcaused the annoying 
rain on Inari's day *. This appeared, however, not to be the case, 
for the rain poured down as well after this measure as before. 


1 Baok 1, Ch. V‚,$ 3, pp- 110 sq, cf. pp. 67 sqq. 
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as soon as the day arrived, fixed for the dances of children, 
clad in festive dresses in honour of Inari, On the days devoted 
to Sannó, Suwa and Tada Hachiman the weather was all right, 
but [nari's festival was always spoiled by rain. At last the reason 
was fomnd out. The boards of the stage, on which the dances 
were performed, were made of the wood of some zacred pine 
trees which had belonged to a neighbouring Shinto temple but 
were sold by the villagers at a time of pecuniary distress. The man 
who bought these trees placed them in the compound of the 
Inari temple, and as the wood was very strong, it was used in 
building the stage for the sacred dances of this sanctuary. Now 
it struck the people that every time when this timber was used 
(such stages are always temporarily built, and broken down after 
the festival), and the sun shone upon the boards, it began to 
rain. On account of this fact a messenger was despatched to 
the village whence the wood had come, in order to make inguiries 
as to the trees in question. The man came back with the news 
that the two woodeutters who had cut those trees had died within 
a few days in a state of madness, as if they were possessed hy 
some evil spirit, This confirmed the people's opinion as to these 
pine trees being the cause of the rain at Inari's festival: there- 
fore they took them away and laid them near the worshipping- 
hall (instead of using the wood for building the dancing stage). 
They said; “We have heard that in China, in olden times, under 
the reign of the Emperor Shi Hwan, of the Tsin dynasty. (B. C. 
26210), a pine tree suddenly became a big tree and kept off 
the rain. How is it that these pine trees are causing rain nowadays ! 
It is said that pine trees, being covered with a scaly armour, 
change into dragons when they become old. This may be the 
reason why they always had the miraculous power of calling 
up the clouds and the rain”. Thus spoke the people, and they 
all admired the wonderful influence of the pine trees, ! 


S 11. The eight Dragon-kings. 
A Stinto{l) temple, dedicated to the eight Dragon-kings, E 


mentioned in the Sebi no akikaze“, The author of this work 
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prayed there for rain himself, and his prayer was heard. Then 
he ordered the villagers to repair the shrine. Afterwards, when 
the sluices of heaven were opened too long, he successfully 
prayed to the dragons again, this time for stopping the rain. 


Ss 12, A Buddhist dragon's suicide, 


Fhe Nikon shakyó fuzokushit gives an old tradition explaining 
the names of three Buddhist temples in Shimösa province. In 
130 AD, when the priest Shaku-myö by order of the Emperor 
prayed for rain, he had a splendid success, and at the same 
time a dragon appeared in the air, who cut his own body into 
three parts and died. The middle part fell in Imba district, 
where the temple called yzfukuji, HE AR Af, or “Shrine of the 
Dragon's Belly”, is to be found. The tail came down in Katori 
district (also in Shimosa), and caused the shrine Ryabiji (HÉ JE Sr, 
“Temple of the Dragon's Tail”) to be built, while the head 
descended on the spot where the aforesaid priest had been praying 
and where still nowadays the name of the sanctuary, Ryzkakuji, 
HE fj A, or “Temple of the Dragon's Hornu” (at Sakai village, 
Shimohabu district) reminds the believers of the dragon of old. 

A similar legend is to be found in the Waho meisho ryaku *, 
where the „Shasehishi * is quoted. A blue dragon, on having heard 
a priest explaining Buddha's Law, was so fall of emotion that 
his body divided itself into three parts. Where the head came 
down, Ryatoji, “the Temple of the Dragon's Head”, was built 
(at Nara); in another place in Nara, where the dragon’s tail 
tell down, Ryübiji was erected; and hie trunk gave origin to 
the name of Ryúfukuji, also in the old capital, the only one of 
the three shrines which still existed in Muju's time (i.e. in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century). 


$ 13, Conclusions. 


Fhe passages, referred to in this chapter, have clearly taught 
us that there were from ancient times in Japan three methods 
of causing or stopping rain. The oldest, probably originally 
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Japanese, although at the same time Chinese, way was offering 
white or black or red horses to the dragon-shaped river-gods 
(red horses only for stopping rain). Then followed the Chinese 
custom of the Emperor's praying to the four quarters of Heaven, 
and the, also quite Chinese, idea of stirring up the dragons by 
great noise (as was done by the Court officials in Si7 on the 
pond of the Sacred Spring Park). The same thought is found in 
the custom, prevaleut in much later times, of throwing iron 
into a dragon's pond, The snake, and therefore also the dragon, 
which is considered to belong to the same species, is believed to 
hate and fear iron very strongly ', and many a mighty serpent is 
said to have been killed or driven away by means of a single needle. 
Therefore, when iron is thrown into a pond, inhabited by a 
dragon, this rain-god is sure to get angry and to arise from his 
abode to the sky, which is in a moment covered with clouds, 
Then the dragon gives vent to his anger in a terrible thunder- 
storm accompanied by heavy rains, and the aim of the person 
who threw the iron utensil or the metal shavings into the pond, 
is reached. 

The third way of causing rain, ie. the Buddhist method, 
started from an opposite point of view, Instead of making the 
dragons rise by annoying them, the Buddhist priests reated 
sütras which made such an impression upon the devout minds 
of the Nagas, that thev at once used to assist mankind and to 
liberate the people from the terrible sufferings caused by a long 
drought. Sometimes a sûtra was read concerning the Garuda- 
kings, the deadly and much dreaded enemies of the Niügas, 
probably in order to make the latter feel quite dependent on 
Buddha's mighty protection. As Buddhism flourished more and 
more, this kind of rain-prayer soon became by far predominant 
in Japan. In the eighteenth century, however, the Chinese methods 
of stirring up the dragons seem to have revived. Nowadays, when 
in the seventh and eighth months a continuous drought prevails 
and the peasants anxiously look up to the sky, fearing that the 
crops may be spoiled, they often go about in processions, beating 
drums and making noise, just as the Court-officials did in the 
year 877 A.D. So deeply rooted are the old Chinese ideas in the 
minds of the people. 


1 Cf. above, pp. 67 ang. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE INDIAN NAGA IN JAPAN. 


As we have seen above !, the Indian Niga legends served 
already in the time of the N ihongi, ie. in the beginning ot the 
eighth century, to embellish the old tales concerning the Japanese 
sea-gods, The magnificent palace of Oho-watatsumi no Mikoto 
at the bottom of the sen, and the “Jewel which grants all 
desires” of the Empress Jingo left no doubt about their Indian 
origin. It is no wonder then, that the more Buddhas Law 
flourished in Japan, the more the original Japanese sea and 
river-gods had to give way to the Indian conquerors, theretore 
most of the dragons, mentioned in later works, are Nägas. In 
Chapter MIL we have seen that the rain-prayers, first offered 
exclusively to different Shintó gods, especially to the dragon- 
shaped river-deities, from the ninth century were also addressed 
to the Nägas. In times of drought the Buddhist priests were 
more and more looked upon by the Emperors as the most powerful 
rescuers of the country, and large erowds of Shingon priests recited 
their sütras in the Palace as well as at the Dragon pond of the 
Sacred Spring Park, in order to cause the Nügas to make it rain 
all over the country. 

As to the legends, referred to in this Chapter, many of them, 
although relating to Nügas, at the same time have Chinese 
features. This is quite clear, for it was via China that all the 
Indian tales came to Japan. Moreover, many originally Japanese 
dragons, to which Chinese legends were applied, were afterwards 
identified with Nagzas, so that a blending of ideas was the result. 


$ 1. The Dragon-kings revere Buddha's Law. 
The Sandi jitsuroku* (DOI A.D.) quotes a written supplication 
of the Lord of Harima, Sugawara no Koreyoshi (812880), to 


4 Book II, Ch. , 85 5 and B, pp. 130 zsqg. 
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the Great Buddha of Nara (in S51), in which we read these 
words; “You give motion to the Darkness and the Light; the 
Dragon-kings retreat into the depths of the water regions, and 
the stars spread all over the sky (i.e. by the influence of your 
Law)”. In the same supplication ' we find the well-known term 
“Ryajin hachibu”, HE mil A ER, “Dragous, Spirits, (or Dragon- 
gods), and (other beings of) the eight departments”, a variant of 
Venryä hachibu, XK nk A B, or Ryüten hachibu, BÉ KR A ER 

he Shasekisha® (before 1312 A.D.) refers to a sútra entitled 
Shenchikwan-kyo*, where we read: “If one wears only one Buddhist 
sacerdotal robe, he can cross the sea without beimmg annoyed by 
poisonous dragons”. So great is the reverence, even of these 
dangerous creatures, for Buddha and his believers. 


$ 2 Dragons appear at the dedication of Buddhist temples. 


The Fusó ryakki® (about 1150 A.D.) relates how in 506, when 
the Buddhist temple called Hakojie was dedicated at Nara, a 
purple cloud descended from the sky and covered the pagoda as 
well as the Buddha hall; then the cloud became five-coloured and 
ùssumed the shape of a dragon or phoenix, or of a man or an 
animal. After a while it vanished in a western direction *, 

A work of much later date, the Fahö meisho ryaku® (1697), 
contains a legend about a Buddhist temple named Unryüzan, 
“Cloud-dragon-shrine”, in Fuwa district, Mino province. When 
the abbot Rvashu®, who lived 130%7—1388, was erecting this 
sanctuary, on the day of his starting the work a dragon appeared 
with a pearl in its mouth, a very good sign indeed. For this 
reason. he called the mountain Ayashaho, “Dragon-pearl-peak”' 
(HEEK #). When the temple was ready, a rain of flowers fell 
from heaven. 


1 P. 85. | 

3 C£ above, Introd, 8 1, pp. Î sq, note 5. 
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8 J. Dragons living in ponds or lakes, mostly near Buddhist shrines. 


In the history of Shitenno-ji, the “Monastery of the Four 
Deva-kings", the Buddhist monastery built by Shötoku Tashi 
at Namba (the present Osaka), we read that in the compound 
of one of the buildings of this monastery, called Keiden-in, there 
was a deep pond, named Koryochi', in which a blue dragon was 
supposed to live *. 

At a distance of 36 cho from the temple of Hakusan Gongen, 
“The Manifestation of Mount Hakusan" (the Buddhist name of 
the ancient Shintú god of this holy mountain, which hes on the 
frontiers of Mino, Hida, Echizen and Kaga provinces) there was, 
according to the Kojidan * (1210—1220 A. D.), a sacred pond 
called Mikuriya no ike, or “August Kitchen Pond”, All the 
Dragon-kings were said to assemble there and to prepare their 
food (fl PE, kuyo, food for offerings). Human beings could not 
approach it, for as soon as they had the audacity of doing so, 
a violent thanderstorm burst forth and killed the culprits *, Yet 
two holy men prayed to Hakusan Gongen to allow them to scoop a 
little water out of this pond. Another priest, who heard this, stayed 
for thirty seven days in the temple, continually repeating the 
same prayer. Then he went to the bank of the pond and earnestly 
practised the kuyö-ha or “food-offering-method”", The sky was 
clear and there was no thunder or rain to drive him away. No 
sooner, however, did he scoop a little water into a pitcher, than 
his mind became confused and he felt as if he were dying. Yet 
he was able to return home after having conceutrated his thoughts. 
Sick people who drank this water or rubbed themselves with it, 
were sure to be cured by the power of Buddha's Law. 

The Uji shi monogatari® (1213—1218) contains a tale about 
a voung Buddhist priest who lived in the Nara period (719 —754) 
and made the following practical joke. On the bank of the Sarusawa 
pond (near the Kofukn temple) he put up a placard, announcing 
that on a special day and hour a dragon would arise from the 
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pond. As the passers-by, who read this, all believed it, on the 
indicated day an immense crowd flocked together from Yamato, 
Kawachi, Izumi and Settsn provinces, in order to see fhe miracle. 
The priest himself, standing at the gate of the Kofuku temple, 
was highly amused by the snccess of his joke and laughed in 
his sleeve when seeing the crowd on the tiptoe of expectation. 
When the evening fell and no dragon appeared, they all went 
home greatly disappointed. 

The (rempei seisuikt' (about 1250) tells us how in 71% A.D. the 
Zen priest Shinyu was invited by an unknown goddess, who said 
to have always protected the Emperor and the people, to come 
to the top of Mount Hakusan, in order to worship there her 
“real shape’. When he went there, and prayed near the pond 
on the mountain, at the same time uttering imcantations (Aajt) 
and making three sacred mudrïs (mystic finger-distortions), there 
arose from the midst of the pond an enormous nine-headed, 
serpent-shaped dragon. The priest, however, declared that this 
was not the deity's real shape, and increased the power of his 
mantras (magical formulae), till he at last beheld the august 
form of the Eleven-faced Kwannon. atd 

When connecting this legend with the passage of the Kojilan, 
referred to above, we may easily conjecture that the sacred pond 
on Mount Hakusan had been from olden times the abode of an 
original Japanese dragon, which gave rise to different Bnddhist 
dragon legends in regard to this pond. 

In the (renko Shakusho* (before 1346) we read that the day 
before the priest Jitsuhan’s’ arrival at Daigoji (in Kyoto), Genkaku ï 
the abbot of this monastery, saw in a dream a blue dragon 
arising from the pond in the garden, lifting up his head and 
spouting clear water from its mouth. As he understood the 
meaning of this dream, the abbot the next morning ordered his 
pupils to clean the monastery thoroughly in order to gräciously 
receive the venerable pupil, who actually arrived. 

In a much later work, the arshi kidan kühen 3 (1779), we find 
the following particulars about an old woman who could eure 
all kinds of diseases. She was believed to be possessed by the goà 
of the neighbouring pond, be it a river-otter (katoadso. ak Hi) 
or a dragon-make Gt drs). She was a strange, poor old wor 


1 Ch. XXEIX, p. 742. See above, p. 465, note 2, 
2 Ch. XII, p. 853. 
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who ate nothing but boiled flour, and refused to accept money 
from her patients. Her fame was so great, that hundreds of 
people came from far and near to obtain some medicine from 
her. And queer medicine it was, for in reality ib was nothing at 
all. After a patient had told her his complaint, she went inside, 
put a rash mat upon her head, and after having thus meditated 
for a while she came out of the house and gave an imaginary 
medicine to the patient, saying: “Here are doses for seven days. 
Only if you believe in me and think that you swallow medicine, 
it certainly shall have a good effect, If it has no result within 
seven days, vou must eome back”. If the person followed her 
advice, he actually recovered, It was no wonder that the patients 
flocked together from all quarters. As she was busy from morning 
till night, she distributed charms, with sNamu Amida Butsu” 
or something of the kind written on them and marked with her 
stamp, instead of keeping the longer procedure which she had 
followed in the beginning. If anybody tried to deceive her, she 
immediately discovered this. She was such a wonderful being, 
that there were people who proposed to buy her for seven 
hundred ryo (from the villagerst) and to take her to the capital, 
but this was prevented by the authorities. Her strange food gave 
rise to the suspicion as to her being possessed by a tanuki, 
especially because she used to eat with her face hidden in the 
vessel. Others supposed her to be the mother of Ho-kun (Gel Hf, 
Lord Salted Fish {!]), or the wife of the “Great King with the 
straw sandals” ', ie. one of the Ni-o®. But the physicran of the 
place was of another opinion. He said to Horra, the author of 
the Sanshù Kidan kóhen: “This old woman is assisted by some 
water-demon. L have often heard the villagers tell that she 
‘purifies herself’, as she calls it, twice a day, going into the 
pond and repeatedly diving under water, so that even her 
head is not visible. After having spoken with several patients 
she washes her head with well water, and if her head is not 
wet, she cannot see her patients. She certainly is a creature 
connected with the pond, be it a river-otter or a dragon-snnke. 
Some thirty or forty years ago, when her husband was still 
alive, one winter there came a Buddhist nun and lodged in their 
house, who washed clothes and served not only for herself but 
also for others. Thenceforth she stayed there every month for 
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three or four days, and then went home. At Inst the man, 
warned by a neighbour, watched her from the upper story of 
the latter's house, and saw her coming out of his house. After 
having walked some distance in human shape, she was trans- 
formed into a line of white vapour (H Hi) flew to the pond, 
and disappeared under the water, The man, very much trightened 
by this sight, went to a neighbouring Buddhist temple and 
requested the priest to recite prayers on his behalf. Moreover, 
he pasted holy Buddhist texts and charms on the walls of his 
house, in order to avert the evil. This was sufficient, for the 
nun never returned. Within a couple of years, however, the man 
died, and now, after more than thirty years, again such strange 
things happen in the same house, Probably the old woman is 
possessed by the Master (3E, nuski) of the pond”. So spoke the 
physician, no doubt jealous of the woman on account of her 
medical fame, but at the same time clearly expressing the 
superstitious ideas of the people. The term “dragon-snake” seems 
to indicate the Näga, a serpent identified with a dragon; more- 
over, Buddhism plays a predominant part in this story. 

Before the Restoration a so-called “Dragon-god festival” (Atijin- 
sal, KEMPER) used to be yearly celebrated by the priest of 
the Gongen shrine at Hakone, the well-known mountain village 
in Sagami province. Three hundred thirty three go (&) of “red 
rice” (sekihan), in a new wooden rice bowl, were offered to the 
Dragon-god of Hakone lake in the following way. The Buddhist 
priest (now leyasu's shrine belongs to Shinto) went in a boat to 
the middle of the lake and there placed the bowl on the water, 
whereupon the boat went on, neïther the priest nor 
looking back. Then they heard a sound as of a whi 
spot where the offering had been made, and 
under the water '. 


the boatmen 
rlpool on the 
the bow] disappeared 


3 4, Raborn as dragons. 


In the Fensheiks* (about 1352) we read the follow 
The second son of the Emperor Godaigo, Prince 
called Ichi no Miya, who had been banished to Hata in Tosa 
province, longed so much for his consort, 


| | who had remained In 
Kyoto, that he despatched his faithful vassal, Hada no Takebumi, 


ing legend. 
Takanaga, also 
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to the capital in order to take her to his place of exile. When 
the latter was on his way to Tosa with the lady, and they were 
waiting for a propitious wind at Ama ga saki in Settsu province, 
there was a samurai, Matsuura Goro by name, who fell in love 
with the beautiful woman, stole her and after having taken her 
on board his ship, set zail at once. No sooner had Takebumi 
perceived this trick, than he called the vessel back with a loud 
voice, but the only answer he received was an outrageous laughter, 
and the vessel pursued its course. Then poor Takebumi, at his 
wit's end, said: “To-day I will become a dragon-god at the 
bottom of the sea, and check that ship. With these words he 
disemboweled himself and jumped into the sea, There is a well- 
known whirlpool, called Uwa no Naruto, the “Sounding door 
(Le. eddy) of Uwa”, between Shikoku and Awaji, which was said 
to be the Eastern Gate of the Dragon-palace. It was there that 
Takebumi's revenge revealed itself in a terrible way, for the vessel, 
caught by the eddy, was turned about for three days, and in 
vain all kinds of precious things, as bows and swords and clothes, 
were flang into the sea as offerings to the Dragon-god, Then 
the crew arrived at the conclusion that the dragon wanted the 
woman herself, and Matsuura was about to throw her into the 
furious waves, when a Buddhist priest advised him not to arouse 
the Dragon-god's anger by making to him a human offering 
which he, the dragon, certainly disliked, being a pure being and 
a believer in Buddha. It is better, said the priest, to recite 
sûtras and pray. So the whole erew prayed to Kwannon, and lo! 
there appeared on the waves Takebumi's spirit, still beckoning 
the vessel as he had done before his death, and preceded by 
several retainers on horseback. Although there often happened 
mysterious things on that spot, this time it was certainly 
Takebnmi's angry soul which caused the calamity. Therefore they 
placed the woman, together with one sailor, in a small boat, 
hoping to satisfy the ghost in this way and to get rid of her 
without causing her death. As soon as they had done this, the 
ship was at once driven out of the whirlpool and disappeared 
in a western direction; it waa never heard of again. As to the 
lady, she safely arrived at an island, where she was kindly 
received by the inhabitants, and where she remained for the rest 
of her life, not daring to run the risk of being stolen again. 

In the Fuse lake in Etcha province, so tells us Herrera, the 
author of the Sanshä Midan and the Sanshaä kidan kohen!, a 
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disappointed lover was said to have drowned himself, and his 
passion (@E Ax, shanen) was believed to have condensed into 
the form of a white dragon (with other words, his soul, on 
account of its passionate condition at the time of his death, 
was reincarnated in a dragon). This was in Horra's days 
(eighteenth century) an old tale, and the lake had become ten times 
narrower than before, so that the dragon was no longer supposed 
to live in the water, but in a so-called “dragon-hole" (ryë-hutsu, 
HE MX) under the ground, where “dragon-vapours!’, or “dragon- 
breath”, (jj 5) used to rise as a sign of the demon's presence 
(these are Chinese ideas). In the beginning of the Anmei er 
(1i72—1780) people who crossed a neighbouring ferry of the 
river which flows into the lake, saw a long, white monster 
swimming from the lake into the river mouth. When it was 
at the bottom of the stream the water became quite white. 
Sometimes the dragon showed his snow-white back, but not his 
head or tail. Some people, who had seen his head, which seldom 
was visible, said that it was square. After having enjoved himself 
in swimming along the coast for one day, he disappeared. 
This dragon was said to have lived in that vicinity for a long 
time, and as he was called “the white man” (EM, shiro-otoko) : 
Horra supposes him to be the same person who once drowned 
himself and took this shape after having been deceived hy his 
sweetheart, “the white girl”, and was afterwards living uuder 
the ground because the lake had become too narrow. As he could 
not immerse the land and destroy the fields, he from time to 
time simply made an excursion to the neighbouring sea const. 
At the same ferry there was a creature called “shiga"”, which 
stretehed itself and checked the boats when the snow bezan to 
melt; this was also some “breath” (${), probably, says Hora, 
the same “dragon-breath” which was examined by a wonder- 
fully daring man during the Keichó era (1596—1614) according 
to the work entitled *Chamraiden" t 

According to a moderna work, the Nikon shalyo fazolu shi 
mentioned above *, there is in Kasahara village, Tetams province, 
a pond called “Sakura ga ike”, “Cherry-tree Pond”, Tt is the 
abode of a huge dragon, to whom those whe have « special wish 
pray on the middle day of higan CF, “vonder shore”, à 
period of seven days in either equinox; the middle dav is the 
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equinoctial day), at the same time making an offering to him 
consisting of a bucket of hard hoiled rice (kowameshi, ijt BR, 
ie. sekihan, fs fik, “red rice”, rice boiled with red beans), which 
they cause to float on the water. If they afterwards find the 
bucket empty, this is a sign that the dragon has eaten the rice, 
accepting the offering and hearing the prayer, but if the rice is 
still in the bucket, the prayer will not be fulfilled. This dragon 
is the reincarnation of the Buddhist priest Genko, iff E, a Tendai 
priest of Hieizan, teacher of Honen shonin, de HR, who lived 
1321212. Genko wished to become a dragon, because his life 
was too short to obtain a sufficient knowledge of Buddhas 
doetrine. One day. he heard from one of his disciples that the 
above mentioned pond was an excellent place for a dragon to 
live in. Then he sat down in religions meditation (samadhi), put 
ûne drop of water in his hand, by means of which he made 
clouds and rain, and flew through the air to the pond, There 
he died in meditation, and when his disciple came and called 
him, an enormous dragon appeared above the water and wept. 
At the pupils request he assumed his former human shape and 
talked with him for a long time. 

We may make mention here of an old legend, to be found in 
the Grkwanshö*, which told that none no Naishinno, the Imperial 
Princess Inoue, daughter of the Emperor Shomu and Consort of 
the Emperor Konin, had become a dragon even before her death. 
She was accused of having practised wu-ku, Zj jk, a Chinese 
magic art exercised by means of small reptiles and insects”, In 
order to have her son made Crownprince. For this reason she 
was imprisoned in a hole in %%2 by order of the Prime Minister 
Fujiwara no Momokawa, and three years later both she and her 
son died, According to popular tradition, however, she had turned 
into a dragon even before her death. 


£ 5, Dragon-kings of the sea check the course of vessels in order 
to obtain special Buddhist treasures as offerings 


The Fuso ryakki® (1150) relates the following legend concerning 
the abhot Dashú (3E HA), who went to China in 651 and, 
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when he returned to Japan, obtained from Hüen Tsang, the 
famous pilgrim who went to India in 629 and returned in 645, 
besides a relic of Buddha and sütras a small kettle for preparing 
medicines. Hüen Tsang had brought this kettle with him from 
India and said that it was of the utmost value, because all 
diseases could be cured by means of the medicines cooked in it. 
This proved to be true, for one of Dasho's companions, who fell 
ill before they left China, was cured at once thanks to this 
marvellous utensil. On their way to Japan, in the midst of the 
ocean, the ship suddenly stopped and did not move for seven 
days, while wind and waves were raging around it in a terrible 
way. Then a diviner said: “There is something on board which 
is wanted hy the Sea-zod. 1 think it is the kettle". First the 
abbot refused to give up his treasure, and said that there was 
no reason why the Dragon-king should ask for it. Bat when the 
others, afraid for their lives, urgently begged him to follow the 
diviner's advice, the priest gave in and threw the kettle into 
the sea. Immediately the storm and the waves abated, the ship 
could continue its course, and soon they arrived in Japan. 
Apparently the Dragon-king had actually wanted the offering of 
the sacred kettle. 

The Konjaku monogatari * dezeribes how a Prime Minister, who 
for his king transported a precious Buddha image across the zen, 
was overtaken by a terrible storm. It was in vain that he threw 
all kinds of precious things into the sea, the Dragon-king appa- 
rently wanted something else. At last the minister understood 
what would appease him, and, praying for his life, he offered 
the pearl from between the evebrows of the Buddha image, 
The Dragon-king stretched out his hand and took the pearl, 
whereupon the storm calmed down. Although this danger was 
over, the minister, who was convinced that he would he decapi- 
tated when he confessed to his sovereign the loss of the 
pearl, wept bitterly and besought the Dragon to return the 
treasnre, Then the Sea-god appeared to him in a dream and 
promised to restore the pearl to him, if he would stop the nine 
tortures which were inficted upon the dragons. Rejoiced the 
man awoke and, addressing the sen, answered that he was willing 
to free the dragons from their tortures by copying and offering 
holy Baddhist texts. And when he had done 50, the Dragon-king 
kept his promise and returned the pearl: but it had lost a 
lustre. The Bea-god again appeared to the minister in a dream 
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and said that the pearl had freed him from the tortures of the 
serpent-road (dl 5), but that the Kongo-hannya-kyo {Vajra- 
prajtaäapâramitä sätra, cf. above, p. 34), which he had copied on 
his (the dragon's) behalf, had heen still more powerful, as it had 
removed all his sufferings. 


SÛ, The “jewel which grants all desires” (cintamani). 


There lived in Northern India a Buddhist abbot, “Buddha's 
vow' by name, who for the sake of mankind sought the * Precious 
pearl which grants all desires”*, He went on board a ship and, 
when in the midst of the sea, by Buddha's power called up the 
Dragon-king. Alter having bound by means of mystic for- 
mulae (tantras), he required the pearl from him, whereupon the 
dragon, unable to escape, took the pearl from his head and 
prepared to hand it over to the priest, The latter stretched out 
his left band, at the same time making the “sword-sign', a 
mudrä (mystic fnger-twisting), with his right hand, The Dragon- 
king, however, said: “In former times, when the Dragon-king 
Sägara's daughter gave a precious pearl to Cakyamuni, the latter 
received it with folded hands; why should a pupil of the Buddha 
accept it with one hand?” Then the priest folded his hands, 
giving up the mudrä, and was about to take the pearl, when 
the Dragon-king, no longer suppressed by the mystic sign, freed 
himself from his bands and ascended to the sky, leaving the 
abbot behind with empty hands, and destroying his boat. The 
only man who was saved was the priest himself. Afterwards the 
same abbot met Bodhidharma*, the patriarch, who came across 
the sea from Southern India (in 526), and together they went 
to Japan *. 


$ 1, The eight Dragon-kings. 


At the time of Bishop Jie® being head-abbot (zasu, WE EE) 
of Hieizan, somebody saw in a dream seven of the eight Great 


1 lk Ee Bussel. 

2 Ám E bid Ek. nyo-i hüju, cinfümani, comp. above, p. 10, 

ä id HE | ‚ Baramon, the “Wall-gazing- Brahman”, 

4 Fuso ryakki, rid Er (Shömu Tenno), K.T.K. Vol. VI, p, 504, 
5 Jie lived 912—085, cf. above, Book IL, Ch. TI, $ 6, p. 170, note D, 
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Dragon-kings * crossing a large sea in ships; on the eighth vessel 
uno dragon was to be seen. When the man asked the reason of 
this Dragon-king's absence, he received the answer that the absent 
dragon was at present head-abbot of Hieizan. Evidently Jie was 
a metamorphosis of Utpala *, the last of the eight Dragon-kings. 
That a dragon was his “real shape” we have seen above”, 

In the Fuiheitt* an exile on Sado island prays to different gods 
to make a ship approach his lonely place. Among these deities 
are: “Gongen (Manifestations), Kongo doji (Vajra Kumdra), 
Teuryu (Heavenly Dragons), Yasha (Yakshas), and the eight 
Great Dragon-kings” *. Apparently the Nagas last-mentioned were 
considered to be different from the Heavenly Dragons, which 
formed one of the four classes of Nägas, mentioned above”, The 
eight Dragon-kings probably belonged to the second class af 
Nägas, the * Divine Dragons” (gil 


bi). 


SS, The Dragon-gods of the inner and outer seas. 





The Gempet sersuikit says that Fujiwara no Yasuvori, banished 
to the island called Kikai ga shima, invoked the compassion of 
“the dragon-gods of the inner and outer seas, and (the other 
beings of) the eight departments”*, The same expression, i.e, 
“dragon-gods of the inner and outer seas”, is found in the 
Taiheikt®, where we read how in the year 1833 Nitta Yoshisada, 
Godaigo's faithful general, invoked them. He was marching towards 
Kamakora in order to punish the Shikken Hojo Takatoki, and 
when he arrived at Inamurazaki, a cape between Enoshima and 
Kamakura, he prayed to the *Dragon-gods of the inner and 
outer seas” to make the sea retreat, that he might be able to 
pass with his troops along the shore and thus easilv reach 
Kamakura. They apparently heard his prayer, for that night the 
tide suddenly became zo low, that Takatoki's ships could not 
approach the coast, and the arrows of his soldiers could not 
reach Nitta's troops, which marched along the dry shore straight 


Cf. above, Introd, 5 1, p. 4. 


1 

2 PE Sk BE pk Te Ulachim Ryo-5. 

3 Book IN, Ch. HI, $ 6, p. 170. 

4 Ch. 1, P: Der. = | | 

5 HEBE Ge DI TK EU AA A il F 

ü Introd, 5 4, p. 21. 4 7 Ch. ViL D. 483, 

8 pa df Af fg HE MP A BR. Ct above, muros, 54. ita elke 
B Ch. X, p. 7. Û 
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to Kamakura. There they forced their way into the town and 
caused Takatoki to disembowel himself, 


SD, Dragon-palaces. 


According to the (fenkó Shakuslo' the Chinese bonze Kien 
Chen *, when erossing the sea on his way to Japan, was invited 
by a dare god to come to his palace and preach for him ”. 
After having complied with the request the priest continued his 
journey and at last (in 762) arrived in Kyushu (then called 
Dazaifu). 

Fhe famous legend coneerning TPimwara Toda, which is found 
in the Moncho Awaidan koji, is a blending of Chinese and Indian 
ideas. It runs as follows. In the Hidesato temple, a Shinto shrine 
near the Seta bridge in Omi province, Tawara Toda’, “Rice 
bare Toda”, is worshipped together with Suifteshen ®, the “God of 
the Water Department”. If one takes a centipede (meukeade) to 
this shrine, the animal immediately dies for the following reason. 
In olden times, when Fujiwara no Hidesato (who lived in the 
first half of the tenth century) crossed the bridge, a bie serpent 
lay across it. The hero, however, was not at all afraid, and 
calmiy stepped over the monster which at once disappeared into 
the water and returned in the shape of a beautiful woman. Two 
thousand years, she said, she had lived under this bridge, but 
never had she seen such a brave man as he. For this reason 
she requested him to destroy her enemy, a huge centipede *, 
which had killed her sons and grandsons. Hidezato promised 
her to do so and, armed with « bow and arrows, awaited the 
centipede on the bridge. There came from the top of Mikami 
yama two enormous lights, as big as the light of two hundred 
torches. These were the centipede's eyes, and Hidesato sent three 
arrows ia that direction, whereupon the lights were extinguished 


ss mn nn 





1 Ch. K.T.K, Vol. XIV, p. 642 

1 HE En Kanshin. 

4 The text says only: “he went to the Dragon-pulace”, but the commentator explains 
the reason why he did this. 

4 2 gj Ls BR fg PE. written in 4711 by the Buddhist priest Kovo, EE A: 
Ch, 1, nr 40, p. 29, | 

> IR jk A. 5 ak KF ik. 

7. The oentipede is, according to Chinese belief, the ‘snake's deadly enemy, whoee 
ability in killing snakes ie so great, that it is considered to be an excellent charm 
agninst them, and used in order to cure diseases caused by ku-sorcery. CL De Groot, 
Religious System of China, Vol. V, pp. 803 seqg. 
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and the monster died. The dragon woman, filled with joy and 
gratitude, took the hero with her to the splendid Dragon-palace, 
where she regaled him with delicious dishes and rewuarded him 
with a piece of silk, a sword, an armour, a temple bell and a 
bag (tawara) of rice. She said, that there would always be silk 
left as long as he lived, however much he might cut from it; 
and the bag of rice would never be empty '. As to the temple 
bell, this was the most precious treasure of the Dragon-palace. 

After his return to the world of men Hidesato offered the 
bell to Miidera, the famous Buddhist monastery near Otsu in 
Omi province. One day a priest of Hieizan stole it, bat as it did 
not produce any sound but the words: =T wish to go back to 
Miidera’, he angrily threw it into the valley, where it was found 
and taken back to Miidera by the monks of this monastery. 
Fhen a small snake appeared and, stroking the cracks of the 
bell with its tail, made them vanish at once, so that the precious 
object was ueinjured as before, 

The Fatheikt?, which also tells Tawara Toda’s legend, says that 
the bell was stolen during the war between Miidera and Hieizan, 
when the former monastery was on fire, and that it fell to 
pieces in the valley, but was restored by the snake in one night. 
The snake was probably the dragon woman herself or a messenger 
from the Dragon-palace, In the version of the Tuiheiks the serpent 
which Hidesato met on the bridge did not change into a woman, 
but into à strange small man; it was the Dragon-king himself. 
On account of the miraculous rice bag the hero was thenceforth 
called Tawara Toda, “Rice bag Toda” ?, 

Fhe Yäho meisho ryaku (1697)* mentions a Buddhist priest, 
Nanzo by name, who lived in the Enkyu era (1069— 1053) and 
who for three years prayed in the temple of. Kumano Gongen 


1 In a later version of the legend he got a box of white wood, three or four sun 


square, called debebako, Hi PS Hi ‚ ‘Rice supplying box”, This was put above the 
ceiling, and if one placed a rice box beneath and pointed at the box above, saying: 
“Rice for to-morrow for s0 many persons’, the next morning certainly such a quantity 
of rice was in the box beneath. This miraculous box remained in the family for many 
generations, and retained tbe same facalty of giving rice, till it was taken down to be 
cleaned und by mistake was dropped on the stones in the Earden. Then it broke, and 
a dead littlo white snake fell out of it. After that no rice was provided any more, but 
the box and the snake are still presersed by the family. | (in 
2 Ch. XV, p. 5, 


3 In reality the name Tawara was written HJ E not Taw | 
ie ‚ HE * AE, _ 
is the name of a noble family at Aki (Bungo province), and Rat L Me : 

& Ch, X, p. 39; sea above, p. 170, note 4. This asma se bd 
shikyö füsoku shi (1902), p. 247, Laag Is quoted in the Nikon 
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for a long life, that he might be able to thoroughly study 
Buddha's doctrine. At last he learned by a divine revelation in 
a dream that, if he went to a large, deep lake on Mount Koto- 
wake, on the frontiers of Hitachi and Mutsu provinces, he would 
become a dragon and have a very long life. Highly rejoiced at _ 
the success of his prayers he followed the god's advice and took 
up his abode in a hole near the lake, where he spent his days 
in reading sütras and leading a strictly ascetic life, But a female 
dragon, who daily visited him in the shape of a beautiful woman, 
in order to hear him reciting the sütras, fell in love with him 
and invited him to go with her to the dragon-palace at the 
bottom of the lake. He followed her, carrying eight sütra rolls, 
and forthwith hved with the woman in the luxurious mansion, 
where he changed into an eight-headed dragon (on account of 
the eight sutra rolls), His voice is often heard, reciting the sütras 
in the lake. About three ri from this spot there is another lake 
on Nuka ga take, which formerly was inhabited by a nine-headed 
male dragon. This was the above-mentioned dragon-woman s 
husband, and when his place was taken by his eight-headed rival 
(the transformed priest), he went to the other lake and had a 
fight with the obtruder, but was beaten and killed. For this 
reason no longer à dragon lives in the lake of Nuka ga take. 
Finally, we may refer to a name, formerly given to the seastar 
on account of ita resemblance to the common spools for winding 
thread on, i.e. Ryiagä no ttomakt, “spool of the Dragon-palace”*. 


5 10, Dragons connected with Buddhist priests. 


The Genko Shakusho says that a blue dragon appeared to the 
Tendai priest Eisai (&& dij), when he in 1168 ascended the 
Chinese Tai (# ) mountain, the holy ground of the Tendai sect? 

In the same work we read how the Dragon-king Kwo-taku 
(Mi js) announced in a dream to the Chinese teacher of Fang- 
Ngan (+ 4E) and Enji ([B] jg. te. the Japanese priest Ben-en, 
set (EJ), that these two pupils were now ready to become priests. 
In consequence of this dream the master sent the latter back 
to Japan, in order that he might preach the Law there *. 

A third legend found in this work speaks of a daughter of 
the Emperor Sujaku (930—946), who went mad and, clad in 





4 Intei zakkö, 45 E HE ‚Ch. IV, written by Krramuma Sumssersu, EL 


5 hij fs Ki (783856); Hyakka setsurin, B Te —, p. RO 


9 Ch. il, K.T.K. Vol. XIV, p. 658, 3 Ch. VIL p. 7 
Verb. Kon. Akad. v. Wetensch. (Afd, Letterk.) M,R, DI XII, N°. 2, 1 
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scanty garments, visited the cottage of a Buddhist hermit, to 
beseech him to hold incantations on her behalf (i.e. to exorcise 
the evil spirit which was possessing her). The hermit agreed and 
the Princess returned home, In the middle of the night she 
(ie. the evil spirit within her) suddenly exclaimed: =Help, help! 
a dragon is about to eut my throat with a sword, and a boy is 
tying me with a rope!” The ladies in waiting were very much 
friehtened, but the next morning the patient. was cured. A dragon 
and an angel, invoked by the priest's incantations, had driven 
out the evil demon ', 


5 11. Bight dragons ridden through the sky by a Buddhist deity. 


The Taikeiki* deseribes the vision of a man who passed the 
night praying before the Outer Shrine (Gega) at Ise. He saw a 
gigantie god with twelve faces and forty two arms, brandishing 
swords and lances and riding eight dragons through the air 
amidst rain and wind, at the head of many others who drove 
in carriages above the clouds, They came from all sides, two or 
three thousand in all, in carriages or on horseback, while a 
brilliant palace, made of precious stones and silver, glittered in 
the sky. 


5 12, Curses wrought by dragonk. 


The Stunechomonsht* mentions curses of dragons in the fol- 
lowing passages, “An old tradition said that the guardian-god of 
the Kyúmon temple“, a Buddhist sanctuary especially devoted 
to the religious services for the deceased relatives of Mr Mogami 
Gengorö, in Dewa province, was a dragon. One dav the stone 
wall of this shrine had fallen to ruins, and a large number of 
men were working there together and had piled up stones, when 
a snake, about six or seven inches long, appeared from under 
the stones, was pursued and killed. Those wha had killed her, 
became at once giddy and died on the spot; the others, who 
had only pursued her, were ill for about fifty or sixty days, 
The body of this snake, tradition says, is now in the Keiyo 
temple opposite Asakiisa in Yedo”, | 


SE 


4 Ch. XI, p. 822 2 Ch. XII, p. 95, 


3 Ez ll If written by an unknown author nbont 1700; Zoku Teikoku 
bunka, Vol. XLVIT, Ch. IX, p. 126, 


: Ht Fa ek “Dragon-gute temple”. 
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No less severe was the curse of another Snake nopen vibe 
The house of the head of a village ealled * Ayo no sle” 
“Dragon's pond”, in Uma district, Iya province, was sad to be 
built on a pool, inhabited by a dragon in remote ages, A pond 
in the garden, three or four shaku square, which was the 
remainder of this pool, was never dry, not even in times of drought. 
On the 15th day of the 7th month (Ullambana, the Bon-festival 
for the dead) of the year 1635 the villagers were dancing (the 
“hon-odori”, or “bon-dance") in this garden and making such a 
noise, that it lasted a while before they heard the master of 
the house erying for help. When they ran into the room, they 
found him standing in the dark, holding an animal by the throat 
which had swallowed one of the arms of his child, about eight 
vears old. They cut the beast to pieces, but it became larger and 
larger and at last filled the whole room. It appeared to be an 
enormous serpent, vet it had evidently entered the house through 
a very small opening, only sufficient for an earthworm. Upon 
the sand of the pond a trace was visible, only a thin line, 
which showed that the dragon had erept out of the pond in the 
shape of an earthworm. The curse of the monster zoon followed 
in a terrible way, for the whole family, more than seventy 
persons, died one after the other, except one blind minstrel who 
escaped this fate and told the story afterwards !. 

A man whose ship knocked against a huge snake, thirteen 
ken long, killed the monster with his sword, and, in order to 
escape its curse, cut its trunk into three pieces, buried these 
together with the head, and had masses said for the animal'’s 
soul. Bat this was all in vain, for thirteen vears later, on the 
same day of the same month, nay even at the same hour, he 
exclaimed: “TI drink water”, was choked and died. The people 
were convinced that his death was caused by the snake, This 
water-serpent was, of course, aà dragon ©, 


& 13, Relies of dragona proserved in Buddhist temples. 


At Noda, in Mikawa province, there is a Buddhist shrine called 
Senryü-in, or “Spring-dragon-temple” (3 ik Be), where three 
dragon's scales are preserved. Before the temple was built, ita 
IGS Morin Shönin, preached there every night, and each 








Ch. ‚ 128. The same legend is to be found in the Yamato kwai-i-k: ( 


| 
je sl zr en. written by an unknown author in 1708), Ch. II, p. 136, 
EN eg h. IV, p. 48. 
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time a beautiful woman came to listen, till she finally assumed 
her original shape, that of a huge serpent, which jumped into a 
pond near by and disappeared. The priest, who pitied the creature, 
filled up the pond and built a temple over it. Three scales, left 
by the dragon, are preserved in the sanctuary ', 

One of the treasures of another Baddhist shrine, called Kyägenji, 
or “Dragon-spring-temple” (Hi jJä Sf), in Hagi village, Mikawa 
province, is the tooth of a “hidden dragon” GE HÉ, senrya), 
subdued by the priest Shatei * | 


3 14, The “Dragon-flower-meeting”. 


In Mira Kersuke's Bulkyo iroha Jiten ®, s.v. Ryüge-e, HE DE @r. 
or * Dragon-Hlower-meeting”, we read that, when Maitreya shall 
“forsake the world and find the trath of Buddha", he shall 
assemble a large crowd and expound his doctrine. All the trees 
on earth shall then assume the shapes of golden dragons and 
shall open their flowers. This is the meaning of the name of the 
religious meeting, mentioned above, 

1 Nikon ahtikyo fuzoku shi (1902), p. 107, 

2 Ibidem. 

3 Vol. IL, p. 63; ef. above, Introd, $ 3, p. 22, note 4. 


CHAPTER V. 


CHINESE AND INDIAN DRAGONS IDENTIFIED OR CONNECTED WITH 
ANCIENT JAPANESE DEITIES. 


The Chinese and Indian ideas on dragons having so thoroughly 
pervaded the Japanese mind as we have seen in the preceding 
chapters, it is not astonishing that many an ancient Shinto god 
was identified or connected with them. Sea-gods or serpent-shaped 
mountain-deities were especially liable to be considered in this 
light, and the thirteenth and later centuries did not hesitate ta 
explain old legends of the gods in their own way, making abundant 
use of the words “Dragon-god” and „Dragon-king”. The following 
passages are specimens of this tendency. 


$ 1. Sagara. the Dragon-king, the Yamato no orochi, Antoku Tenno 
and the Kusanagi sword. 


The Gukwansha' (before 1225) tells us that Jtsükushima no 
Muüjin (hik ES 7 Bj pij, the goddess of the island Itsükushima 
in the Inland sea) was àccording to tradition a Dragon-king's 
daughter, reborn as Antoku Tennó, the unhappy Emperor 
who was drowned in his seventh year in the battle of Dan- 
no-ura (1185). His grandmother, Nii-no-ama, Kiyomori's widow, 
jumped over board with the little Emperor, when she saw that 
the battle was lost. So the Dragon-king's daughter returned to 
her father. 

Details of this legend are found in the Gempei seisuiki® (about 
1250), which relates that this goddess was a grandchild of 
Amaterasu, the Sun-goddess, and the daughter of the Dragon- 
‚king Sägara®, The same work gives, in another passage *, the 








1 Ch. V. K.T.K. Vol. XIV, p. 533. About the Gukwanshö cf. above, p. 187, note 1 

2 Ch. XIL Teikoku Banko, Vol, V, p. 325. 

à Je sE HE: Shakatsura, ie. Sägara, one of the eight Great Dragon-kings. C£ 
above Introd, 5 4, p. 4 Book IT, Ch. EV, 5 B, p. 189, According to Erten, Handbook 
of Chinese Buddhism, Sügara’s daughter, eight years old, became a Buddha under 
Maûjucris tuition. & Ch. XLIV, p. 1158. 
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reason why the dragon was reborn as Antoku Tennòö. The retired 
Emperor Go-Shirakawa, thus we read there, sought in vain the 
Kusanagi sword ', one of the three treasures of the Imperial 
family, which Susanowo no Mikoto had found in the tail of the 
eight-headed serpent Yamato no orochi. After having prayed for 
seven days in the temple of Kamo, he received a divine revelation 
in a dream, to the effect that the sword was to he found at 
the bottom of the zea at Dan-no-ura, and that two female divers 
of that place, Oimatsu and Waknmatsu, a mother and her 
daughter, were to be ordered to seek it. In consequence of this 
dream Yoshitsune was despatched to Dan-no-ura, and the twa 
women were told to dive for the sword. They obeyed and 
remained under water for a whole day ()) Then they returned 
to the surface, and the mother said that down there was a very 
strange place, which she could not enter without Buddha's powerful 
assistance; therefore she wanted the Nyohö-kyo*, a sûtra, to be 
copied and wound around her body. Immediately a large number 
of venerable priests assembled and copied the sütra: the woman 
wound this round her body and dived again. This time it lasted 
no less than one day and one night before she came up, without 
the sword. Yoshitsune asked her what she had seen, but she 
answered that she could tell only the Emperor himself. So he 
took her to Kyoto, where she reported the following to the 
Emperor. She had entered the gate of a magnificent building, 
apparently the Dragon-king’s palace, and when she had told that 
she came as a messenger from the Emperor of Japan, to ask for 
the precious sword, two women led her into the garden, to an 
old pine tree, where from uuder a half-raised blind (sudare) she 
could look into a room. There she saw a big serpent, twenty 
shaku long, with a sword in its mouth and a child of seven or 
eight vears within its coils. The monsters eyes were large and 
glittered like the sun and the moon, and its red tongue incessantly 
moved up and down. The serpent said to the woman: “Tell the 
Emperor, that this sword does not belong to Japan, but to the 
Dragon-palace. My second son®, driven out of my palace “on 
account of some evil deed, changed into the eight-headed serpent 
af the head-waters of the River Hi in Ízumo (the Yamato nó 
orochi), and was killed by Sasanow | | 


1 Kusanagi no tmurugi, B Bik sl. â pn HE « 
3 In the other versions of the legend it was his danghter Wik 
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subjected the barbarians, Amaterasn handed over the sword to 
Utsuki no miya', who gave it to the Prince. Then my second 
son assumed the shape of a big snake, ten shaku long, and lay 
down in Yamato-dake's way at the foot of Ibukiyama (in Omi 
province), in order to frighten the Prince nud take backthe sword. 
The Prince, however, was not afraid of the snake and stepped 
over it, thus frustrating my sons design“. Finally, the latter 
reincaroated himself as the Emperor Antoku and jumped into 
the sea with the sword, which he returned to me. This chald 
here is my son in his human shape, and the sword which | am 
holding in my mouth is the one you ask for. But 1 cannot give 
it to the Emperor”, On receiving this message, Go Shirakawa 
was very much distressed and thought the precious object was 
lost. This was, however, not the case, for the real sword was 
preserved in the Great Shrine (Daijingü) at Tse, and Antokus 
sword was only a counterfeit. How strange that the Dragon-god 
did not know this! 

Another legend in a different way copnected the Kusanagi 
sword with a Dragon-king. In 674 A.D, a Korean bonze stole 
the sword from the Shinto temple at Atsuta in Owari province, 
and hid it under his mantle, But a dark cloud descended before 
the shrine; took the treasure and placed it back into the sanctuary. 
Then ‘the priest, after praying there for a hundred days, again 
stole the sword and fled to Omi province. Once more the black 
cloud appeared, deprived the thief of his prey and flew away 
with it an eastern direction (to Atsuta). A third time the theft 
seemed to be crowned with success, for the priest had succeeded 
in secretly carrying the sword on board a ship bound for Korea, 
when a severe storm arose and checked the vessel in its course. 
In despair the Korean threw the sword into the sea, and the 
“_Pragon-king took it and returned it to Atsuta *. 


8 2. Phe Thunder-god caught by Sukaru and identified with a 
Dragon-king. 


In the Gempei seisuiki* we find the following remarkable story. 

1 WE According to the ordinary legend Amaterusu gave the sword lo her 
grandson Ninigi. Vamato-dake used it afterwards against the barbarians, and after his 
death it wus placed in tho Shintô temple of Atsuta in Owari province, 

8 Cf. Nihongi, Ch. VII, K.T.K. Vol 1, p. 148: The god of Mount Ibukí took the 
shape of a great serpent, but the Prince strode over it and passed on. Then the god 
Uraised up the clouds aad made an icey rain to fall” (Aston, Nihongi, Vol. 1, p. 209). 

3 Gempei zeiruiki, Ch. XLIV, pp. 1457 seg. | 

& Ch. XVII, p. 451, under the heading: “How Sukaru caught the Thunder”. 
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“At the time of the Emperor Yüryaku (the twenty second Emperor, 
157 —479), there was an important vassal of His Majesty, Oshibe 
Sukarn by name. One day when this man eutered the palace of 
Hatsuse Asakura and the apartments of the Emperor, who was 
staying there, the latter was just in intimate intercourse with 
the Empress. As just then a thunderstorm was aging, the 
monarch, for shame at having been surprised, ordered Sukaru, 
in order to get rid of him, to invite the roaring thunder (to 
the palace) The vassal, on having received the Imperial command, 
left the palace and rode on horseback from the road of Abe no 
Yamada to Toyora-dera, looking up to the sky and erying: 
“Thou, Thunder-god who art roaring in the sky, His Majesty 
commands thee to fall down’. The thunder, however, continued 
going away aud making the air resound with its echoes. Then 
Sukaru again set spurs to his horse and exclaimed: ‘Although 
thou art a Thunder-god, thou art roaring in the air of Japan. 
How shouldst thou be able to disobey the Emperor's order?’ 
Then with a loud noise the Dragon-king returned and dropped 
on the earth between Toyora-dera and Tioka. Sukaru at once 
called Shinto priests, caused them to place the Dragon-god in « 
sedan-chair, and returned to the palace. When he reported the 
matter to the Emperor, the Thunder erected his scales, stared 
with eyes dilating and watched the Palace, while his radiance 
luminated the whole building. This spectacle frightened His 
Majesty, and, after having made all kinds of offerings to the 
Fhunder-god, he quickly sent him back to the spot where he 
had fallen down. This spot is now called “The Thunder's Hill’ 
(lkazucht no oka)”’, 

This is a very old legend, found in the Nikongi and the Byö- 
tk. The version of the Nihongi' is as follows: — * In the seventh 
year of the Emperor Yüryaku's reign (463), on the third day of 
the seventh month, His Majesty said to Oshibe no Sukaru, Minister 
of State (Muraji, 3E): ‘1 wish to see the shape of the god of 
Mimoro hill (Mimoro no oka, also called Mount Mimoro). As you 
excel others in strength, you shall go and after having caught 
him yourself, you must bring him here”, Snkaru answered: #1 
will try to do so’, and ascending Mimoro hili he caught a big 
serpent (KK KE) which he showed to the Emperor. As the latter 
er ern religious abstinence (in honour of the god), 

1 Ch. XIV, p. 262, Cf Asron's translation { 
name is written “Sukaru Chihisako Be no 





5 Nihongi, Vol. E, p. 347), where the 
"wrajd”. In the Gempei seiswiki (Ch. XVII 
p. 41), however, at the side of the charseters dp F nj ja written in us Oshibe. 
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the deity's thunder rolled and his eyes flashed. The Emperor 
was frightened, covered his eyes and did not look upon the god, 
but hid himself in the interior of the Palace and ordered the 
snake to be released on the hill. For this reason the Emperor 
altered the deity's name into ‘Tkazuchi (Thunderbolt). 

As to the Ryo-i-ki', this gives the same details as the (empet 
seisuiki, which apparently borrowed the legend from it. Instead 
of “Dragou-king”, or “Dragon-god”, however, the ancient work 
simply calls the deity “Thunder-god” (#5 wijt), which shows that 
the identification of this divinity with a Dragon-king dates from 
later times. The author of the Gempei seisuiki, translating the 
old text into modern Japanese, followed the ideas of his age, 
and, changing the word *Thunder-god”, which he once retained, 
the two other times into “Dragon-king” and “Dragon-god , he 
added the words: “erected his scales and dilated his eyes’. The 
fact that the Nikongi spoke of a serpent-shaped mou ntain god 
made the identification with a dragon quite logical. The author 
of the Gempei seisuiki omitted the last part of the legend, which 
in the Ryo-i-ki runs as follows: “Afterwards, when Sukaru had 
died, the Emiperor by decree ordered to delay the funeral for 
seven days and seven nights. He praised his loyalty and had his 
tomb made on the same spot where the Thunder had fallen 
down. Over the grave he erected a stone monument with the 
following inscription: “This is the Thunder-cateher Sukaru's tomb’. 
The Thunder, angry at this insult, came down with a loud roar 
and trampled upon the stone monument, but while he was 
smashing it, he was seized (by Sukaru’s ghost). When the Emperor 
heard this, he released the Thunder, who was not dead, but, 
being quite perplexed, remained there for seven days and seven 
nights. The Emperor ordered another stone monument to be 
erected with the following inscription: ‘This is the tomb of 
Sukaru, who in life-time and after death caught the Thunder, 
This is the reason why at the time of the old capital (i.e. Suiko 
Tennö's capital, Owarida no miya, shi HJ B: the Empress 
Suiko reigned 593628) this spot was called “Thunder-hill"”. 


8 3. Watatsumi no kami, the Sea-god, identifed with a Dragon-king. 


A similar alteration of an old text by the author of the (rempet 
seisuiki is to be found in the legend about Prince Yamato-dake, 


1 WEE. written by tho Baddhist priest Kemar about 750 A.D. Ch. L 
Gunsho ruijù, or 447, Vol. XVI, p. 23, 
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who, when his ship was tossed about by wind and waves on its 
way from Musashi to Kazusa province, was saved by his talented 
coneubine Ototo Tashibana hime, who jumped into the sea in 
order to sacrifice herself on behalf of the Prince to the Dragon- 
god, and thus appeased the turbulent waves'. This legend is 
borrowed from the Nihongi, but there we read only about 
Watatsumi no kami®, the “God of the Sea” (sij mid). 


S 4. Tho dragon-hole in the Gion shrine. 


A dragon’s bole in a Shinto temple is mentioned by the Zoku 
kojidan This hole was said to be in the hoden (“treasure-hall”, 
where the shintai or “god-bodies” of the gods are preserved) of 
the Gon shrine at Kyoto. In 1221, when the temple was destroyed 
by fire, Nashimoto, the Buddhist head-abbot (zasu) of Hieizan, 
tried to measure the depth of the hole, but even at a depth ot 
fifty jo (Bve hundred shaku) the bottom was not yet reached. 


83. The dragon-snake offered by tha Sca-god to the Sada shrine. 


Fhe Shokoku rijindam® says the following: “In the Shintú 
temple of Sada, in Akika district, zumo province, worship is 
performed in several ways. Between the eleventh and the fifteenth 
day of the tenth month there comes from the open sea a small 
snake, about one shaku long, floating on the waves and approaching 
the shore. It is a beautiful, gold-coloured animal, called dragon- 
snake (HERE, ryaja). The priest of the shrine, after having 
puritied himself, goes to the beach and awaits the snake, which 
he carries, coiled up upon some seaweeds, to the temple, It is à 
present from the Sea-god to the shrine”, 


Sb A dragon-snake as a troessprite on Koya san. 


Another tale in the same work® refers to a serpent-shaped 
tree-sprite, the spint of a willow called Ja-yanagi, PE fp, or 
*snake-willow”, on Köya san. This was a big serpent or dragon, 


4 Ch. XLIV, p. 1157. | 2 Ch.-VIL, K.T.K, Vol, Lp. 145, 

3 CL above, Book IL, Chap. 1, $ 3, p. 137, | 

p a rd 4 ER. probably written at the end of the thirteenth or in tho be- 
ginning af the fourteenth century; Ch. IV, Gansho ruijd, ne 487, Vol. XVII, p-. G&äl 

5 ek El Lif | Â ng writen in 4746 by Kikvoka Sarno, Bi Fil vi hi: 
Oh. 1, Zoku Teikoku Bunko, Vol. XX, p, 879. Ki 

G Ch. L, p. E61. 
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which from remote ages lived on this sacred mountain, till it was 
forced by Kobo Daishi to retreat to a spot about half a mile 
distant. He made the demon promise to do so by causing poisonous 
snakes to appear on his (the demon's) body, so that he suffered 
immensely aud at once was willmg to go away. Theneeforth 
Kábo Daishi forbade to bring flutes on the mountain, for fear 
that the sound of a flute, by its resembling a dragon's ery, 
might attract the serpent and cause it to return to its former 
abode. This was told hy one of the monks to Hideyoshi, when 
the latter, staying as a pilgrim on the moumtain, had ordered 
a famous nö-actor, whom he had taken with him, to give a 
performance, The monk warned him, not to arouse the dragon 
by flute playing, but Hideyoshi langhed at bim. But no sooner 


_ had the tones of the flute resonnded on the mountain, than 


dark clouds arose in the clear sky and covered the earth. A 
severe thunderstorm shook mountains and valleys, trees were 
uprooted and the rain poured down in torrents. Hideyoshi, 
frightened by these terrible signs of the dragon s presence, tied 
from the monastery and took shelter in a small house at the 
foot of the mountain. When about two hours had elapsed, the 
tempest abated, but Hideyoshi's unbelief în Kobö's wisdom was 
cured for ever. 


8 7. The “Heavenly Dragon's Well at the Suwa shrine. 


According to the Honchü zokugenshi ', one of the seven wonders 
of the famous Shinto shrine of „Stawua-Myojin, at the Suwa lake 
CHR Eh , Suwa-ko), where the Tenryü-gawa (XK HÉ IN, “Hea- 
venly Dragon River") takes its rise, is the Tenryë no ilo, or 
“Heavenly Dragon's Well" (KR É / Jf). There was always 
water dripping from the overhanging roof of the temple into 
this well, which phenomenon was apparently aseribed to a dragon. 
When Kublai Khan’s Armada attacked Japan, the God of Suwa 
flew in the shape of a long, fve-coloured cloud, having the 
resemblance of a serpent, from the lake to the West, in order 
to assist the Japanese against the foreign invaders *. 

In the neighbourhood of the same “Heavenly Dragon River”, 


1 ilN Eil 1d a rr written in 1740 by Kikvoga Sexnvö, Zi el ih br] 
(also called Berzan, IE pIj), Ch. Lp. 19, quoted in the Shiji, ij JJ, written 
in 1740 by Zaxsersosna Soxrú, ir SE Sr Ik MK. Ch. IL 

2 Triheiki, Ch. XXXIX, p. 12. 
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in Tstomi province, a big dragon's head was preserved in a 
Buddhist temple called Zuda-dera (HB [RE Ap). It was taken to 
Yedo and there shown to the people. The river's name was said 
to have originated from the presence of this dragon '. 





$ 8. Kurikara Myo-o, the dragon-shaped mountain-god. 


Another Shinto shrine, the temple of Kurikara Myc-5, 4R 5! 
Wu BE WJ FE. is dedicated to a dragon-shaped mountain-god, who 
is said to live in a waterfall on Mount Oyama in Sagami province. 
As the Nihon shakya fazoku shi (1902) tells us, in olden times 
the Buddhist priest Ryöben was preaching there one day, when 
a violent thunderstorm suddenly arose and the water in the 
hollow, excavated by the cataract, was heavily disturbed. A huge 
dragon came forth from it and said to the priest: “IT am the 
guardian-god of this mountain. After having heard your sermon, 
Ï wish toserve Buddha”. Then Kyoben worshipped the dragon, 
and afterwards as little Shinto shrine was built on the spot and 
dedicated to the dragon, which was called by the Buddhist name 
“Kurikara Myo-5”, *Kurikara, the Light-King” (ú. e. Vidyä-räja, 
the word Light being used in the sense of (mystic) Knowledge, 
Vadyit). 

‘This was apparently an original Japanese dragon-shaped moun- 
tain-god, who was identified by the Buddhists with Fuds Myo-o's 
dragon-shape; the Shinto shrine, however, remained his sanctuary. 
Kurikara is, as we read in Mivra's Bukkyö troha ten *, Fado 
My5-0's *Samaya" (== EE Hi) shape, a black dragon coiled 
around a sword. 


1 Shrajirt, Ch. ML, p. 4d. 3 P. 4, 
8 Vol, II, p. 57, sv. Kurikara ; ef. below, Ch, VI, $ 410. 


CHAPTER VL 
THE DRAGON-LANTERN. 


Among the many ignes fatui of Japan the Dragon-lantern 
(Ryats, HERE) oceupies an important place. It mostly rises 
from the sea and flies from there to the mountains, where it is 
seen hanging in some special old pine or eryptomerin tree before 
a (mostly Buddhist) temple. Old pine trees especially are famous 
in respect to these mysterious lights, which are evidently offerings 
sent by the dragons of the sea to the deities or DBuddhas or 
Bodhizattvas worshipped in the shrines. There is an enormous 
number of legends telling of the Dragou-lanterns appearing along 
the mountainous coasts of Japan. In order to make clear the 
people's ideas on this point, however, it may be sufficient to 
refer to a few passages, because they closely resemble one 
another, and the same conceptions lie at the bottom of them all. 

The old annals do not speak of the Dragon-lantern, nor do 
we find any mention made of it in other books before the 
fourteenth century. 


& 1, Dengyö Daishi's image of Yakushi Nyorai. 


The Kigegawa Yakushi engi' says the following: “The image 
of Yakushi Nyorai in Jokwoji (also called Shoryüzan. #5 HE Ll, 
“Blue Dragon monastery”), in Katsushika district, Shimösa 
province, is made by Dengyo Daishi®. When Jikakn Daishi ® 
stayed in Asakusa-dera (the famous Kwannon temple in Asakusa, 
the well-known district of Yedo), an old man with grey hair 
appeared to him and said: ‘In the North-east there is a holy 


1 ok Tr Il Fi) rh Ák ijl written in 1327 by the Buddhist priest Guus. 
En sli, Gunsho ruiju, Vol. XV, nr 442, p. 637, 

| fi El k Én (167822), the founder of the Tendai sect in Japan. 

3 25 En Kk fn (TU4—S64), in 854 appointed head (zasu) of the Tendai sect. 
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place, where [ have dedicated a miraculons image made by 
Dengyo Daishi’, Thereupon the man disappeared, and Jikaku went 
outside and looked towards the North-east. Suddenly a lncky 
cloud (Hij B, =ui-un, a cloud of a lneky colour) arose, and in it 
a blne dragon was visible. Then the Daishi secretly left the 
temple and went in search of this blue dragon, till he arrived 
at the cottage (where the above-mentioned old man had lived 
as a hermit and had obtained the image). There he worshipped 
the image and saw the blue dragon, which was still there. 
Jikaku turned himself to the lucky cloud and addressed the 
dragon as follows: ‘T wish to say a few words to you, vou sacred 
dragon, listen to me, [ want to built a temple here, which vou 
must guard and protect from calamity. From this moment 1 
appoint you guardian-god of the shrine’. When the Daishi had 
finished speaking, the dragon, which had listened mationless, 
with his head bent down in reverence, disappeared. The priest 
considered this to be a good sign, and called the sanctuary 
‘Blue Dragon temple’. Up till this day from time to time a 
dragon-lantern appears there as a wonderful, lucky omen, probably 
in consequence of the above facts (i.e. because the blue dragon 
is the temples guardian-god)”, 

The Mido meisho ki' tells us that from olden times many 
pilgrims went up to this temple, which is also called Jakwaji 
CER . “Temple of the Pare Light”), to worship the dragon- 
lantera, which was sure to arise before the image of Yakushi N vorai 
on the eighth day of every month, and on New-Year's morning. 


5 2, Kobo Daishi's spirit, 


In the Fomioka Hachiman shaki, “History of the Shinta temple 
of Hachiman of Tomioka” ®, we read that in 1628 Koba Daishi's 
ghost appeared in a dream to a Shingon priest and ordered all 
the priests of his sect in Kwant, except the heads of Kaya and 
Sekigaku, to assemble in Eitaijima (in Yedo). They obeyed the 
saint's command and preached sermons for ninety days at a 
stretch. At the same time they erected a temple, dedicated to 


1 ML A Pr SE. Written by Asar Rro-r, S= EE 
TED ae printed in 4662; Ch. 1, p, 49, Be JF ij i. who lived 
3 A kl / \ hi mk ik quoted br Konmmana Rrü-ax, } 


(17D3—A870), in his Myü-an zuikitsu, Ü xe 4 JE Hp en 
setsurin, vol. Al Th A ip. 487, Pp St Fä Gt, written in 1819, Hvakka 
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Köba Daishi's soul (Mikage-do), and since that time a dragon- 
lantern arose before this shrine. 


8 d. Tigen Daishi's spirit. 


The Jigen Daishi den ', the biography of Jigen Daishi, Le. the 
Buddhist bishop Tenkai®, who was greatly revered by Ieyasu, 
and who died in 1643, contains the following tale. — “In the 
evening of the second day of the eleventh month of the twentieth 
year of the Kwanei era (1643) a special service was held (for 
Jigen’s soul) in the Sembakita temple (in Musashi), when a 
dragon-lantern rose from a well and hung on the top of a 
eryptomeria tree at the southern front of the kyakuden (“reception- 
hall” of the temple). Priests and laymen stared at the light with 
astonishment, and paid worship to it. Immediately a fast runner 
was despatched as a messenger to the Nikko temple, in order 
to proclaim the news, and everybody was filled with admiration 
(for Jigen's holiness, for his soul was evidently believed to be 
connected with the light, like that of Kobo Daishi in the prece- 
ding legend)” ®. 


8 4. “Dragon-lantern pine trees. 


Very frequently mention is made of so-called “ Dragon-lantern 
pine trees” (Ryito no matsn, HE RF HA), which stood before 
Buddhist temples, aud in the branches of which a dragon-lantern 
was said to arise regularly. Now and then we read of such trees 
standing near Shinto shrines, but by far the greatest part of the 
passages concerning them, as well as those concerning the dragon- 
lantern in general, relate to Buddhist sanctuaries. 

Before the chapel of Monju (Maüjugri), called Monjudo 
(3E jk AE), at Ama no hashidate (one of the Nihon sankei, the 
three most beautiful places of Japan) in Yosa district, Tango 
province, situated near the so-called Kuze no to, or Kire-to, there 
stood a “dragon-lantern pine tree”. At midnight of the sixteenth 


1 EUR A A 18 KR 

8 Curiously rationalistie at the side of these passages sound the following words af 
the Ensei meibutru kohi ( Ed ij? ee A en 2 zi el. Ch. VIT, quoted on the 
same page of the Myüan zuihitsu: — “The ‘Devil-lights’ (Kirin, U 1E) and Dragon- 
lanterns which nppear above swampe, pools, broad plains, mountain temples, grave- 
yards ete. ars tewavelstofgas coming forth from rotten animals and plants”, The word 
ewarelstofgas”, written in kana, is a Dutch word and must be “zwavelwaterstofgas””, 
ie. hydrogen sulphide. 
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day of every month there appeared from the northeastern sen 
a dragon-lantern, which flew to this tree; and in the night of 
the sixteenth day of the first, fifth and ninth months another 
light, called the “Heavenly Lantern” (Tento, XK ##) descended 
from the sky. Also a third light, the so-called “/se no go tö”, 
or “August Light of Ise”', which is mentioned in the Fiúhö meisho 
ryaku* (1697), where it is said to be named Shinto (mi EE, the 
“Sacred Light”) and to be made by the divinity of the Daijingú 
at Ilse (Amaterasu), was visible on this spot. The image of the 
Bodhisattva Maùjugr (Monju Bosatsu), which was worshipped 
there, was said to be of Indian origin and to have come out 
of the sea. 

The same temple is referred to in the Kii zodanshü 1, where 
we read the following particulars concerning the light: — “It 
comes from a deep spot in the sea, two chö from the “ Broken 
Door” (Kire-to) of Hashidate, where the Gate of the Dragon- 
palace is said to be. When the weather is fine and wind and 
waves are calm, it goes from Kire-to to the Monju shrine. Unbe- 
lieving people cannot see it, or, if they see it, they think it to he 
the light of some fisherman. It stops on the top of a high pine tree 
which stands abont 20 ken south of the Monjudo. After half an hour 
or shorter it is extinguished. From time to time a little boy is 
seen on the top of the tree, carrying the lamp which is called 
Tends, ke KT. “Heavenly Lantern’ (this word may alzo he written 
K im, Zendo, “Heavenly boy”). Formerly this boy (an angel) 
often appeared, but now rarely”. 

The Nikon shakyo frzoku shi” (1902) mentions an old “Dragon- 
lantern pine tree” which still stands near « Shinto temple called 
Chara jinja (PPR Wyt), in Karida village, Kyoto district, 
Buzen province. There Toyotama-bime, the Sea-god's daughter, 
in the shape of a dragon gave birth to n son *, and at the same 
time a lieht (a dragon-lantern) came Hving from the sea and 
hung in the same pinetree 5, | 


1 Ch. XII, p. 18. About this work sen above, P. 170, note 4. 


q ri] Fi BE id dE, Collection of all kinde of strange tales”, written by “the 
son of Nakamura, Lord of Buren”, in the Tembun era (13324554) (ef. Hatsunoya 
hikki, Ch. MIL p. 4, and the work itself, Ch. Ip, P- 15, where the ae indie that 
his father, Nakamura, Lood of Bazen, lived in the Bummei ers (14691488), 

a P. 436, & Cf, above, Book Hm, Ch, t 55, p. 130. 

5 Cf the Busan Kokushi, | feld Rs written in 1865 by Trans Vosmicurkn, 
HE Hi FA it, wha does not | 


in hi Al the light a dragon-lantern, bat states that it 
appeared even in his dava, 
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We may mention here another Shinto shrine, the Shtrahuge 
jinja (A 3 WP jd) in Shiga district, Omi province, where a 
dragon-lantern was said to enter the worshipping hall (haiden) 
from time to time, instead of hanging in a pine tree '; and the 
Jon (5 'E), a Shinto temple in Tsuruga, Echizen province, 
where every New-year's night such a light arose in a “Dragon- 
lantern. pine tree” which stood in the temple garden”. 

Before the Buddhist chapel of Kasai Fakusht (EH GE foli), 
situated on a mountain north of Okayama, in Bizen province, 
there stood a “Dragon-lantern pine tree”. Every night, especially 
in summer time, will-o'-the-wisps were seen there”. 


$ 5. Tide-stonos connected with dragon-lanterns. 


On the top of Kaneyama, a mountain very near the above- 
mentioned chapel of Kasai Yakushi, there was a big stone with 
a hole in it, about one shaku square. When tide was high, this 
hole was filled with water, and at low tide it was dry”. 

It seems that such stones were considered to be connected 
with the dragons who sent the dragon-lanterns, for also on the 
Sata promontory, in Hata district, Tosa province (30 ri west of 
Kochi) there was at the same period (1746) the so-called Us/uo- 
shi (A) or “Tide-stone”, a concave stone, filled with water 
at high tide and empty at ebb time, while on the same spot, 
near the Shinto temple of Ashizuri no Myöjin (35 EE 2 HJ mid). 
a dragon-lantern used to appear from the sea simultaneously 
with the descent from the sky of a Heavenly light (Zento, 
Kik). The latter was one of the seven wonders of the place. 
Ánother of these wonders was a dragon-horse, which used to 
come at the hour of the ox (l—3 a.m.) and to eat the small 
bamboo, which for thus reason gradually died out in the vicinity 
of the temple *). | 

he conneetion between the tide-stones and the dragons at once 
reminds us of the legends concerning Toyotama-hiko, the Sea-god, 
who gave the tide-jewel to Hiko-hohodemi ®, and concerning the 
Empress Jingö, who was assisted by the gods of Kasuga and 





“4 Yüks meisho ryaku (1697), Ch. VI, p: 16. 
2 Toryüki kdhen (sea below, p. 210, note 2), p. 113. 
3 Honchö zokugenshi (1748, cf. above, Book II, Ch, V‚, 8 7, p. 203, note 1), Ch. 
IV, p- 40. & Tbidem. 
5 Shokoku rijindan (1740, see above, p. 202, note 5, Ch. IL, Section VI, p. 928, 
6 See above, Book IL, Ch. 1, $ 0, p- 140. 
Verh. Kon, Akad, v. Wetensch, (Afd. Letterk.) N. RE. Di. XII, N° 2. 1 
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Kawakami by means of the jewels of low and high tide, taken 
from Sägara, the Dragon-king '. 


$ 6, The Mountain-light and the Dragon-lantern of Gammokusan 
in Etchu province. 


The Touki kohen* states the following about a temple of the 
Zen sect in Niikawa district, Etchú province, called Gammokuzan 
(HE. B ly) or Sakkwazan. When this shrine was opened by its 
founder, the priest Daitetsu, a pupil of Dögen (38 75, Shayo 
Daishi, 12001253), the Mountain-god and a Dragon-god assisted 
and performed all kinds of miracles. Still in the author's time 
(second half of the eighteenth century) vearly on the 13th day 
of the Tth month (probably the date of the opening of the 
shrine) two lights appeared on the top of a pine tree in the 
temple garden. One of these lights (that of the Mountain-god) 
came flying from the summit of Mount Tateyama, the other 
(that of the Dragon-god) rose up from the sea, and both stopped 
on the pine tree. They were called the Mountain-lieht and the 
Dragon-lantern (Santo, Hyato), and were seen every vear by the 
people of the neighbourhood. “Although”, says Tacnisaxa NankKer, 
“there are many cases of dragon-lanterns coming out of the sea, 
they rarely appear simultaneously and on the same pine tree 
with a mountain-light, as is the case at this temple”. 


5 7. Kwannon’s dragon-lantern at Ryukoji. 


On Itozaki yama, in Echizen province, Hannan (the present 
Sakai) district, there is a Buddhist temple called Zymkoji (jk 
Et zp, “Dragon's rise-temple”), which was built by a Chinese 
priest who eame from China on the back of an enormous tortoise, 
carrying a precious Kwannon image. When approaching the coast 
the tortoise emitted a strong light, and the fishermen, seeing 
this, went out to meet it and carried the image ashore. A temple 
was dedicated to this Kwannon, and every night a blue dragon 
appeared there in a so-called *Dragon-lantern pine tree”, carrying 
g light in honour of the deity. When he appeared, there was 
always a large number of holy priests, clad in magnificent robes, 





Î See above, Book II, Ch. 1, 8 7, p. 143, 
. EH ait mls Ëe en written In 1707 by VACHTARA NANKEN, 15 Bi dn 


(1752— 4805), Zoku Teikoku bunko, Vol, XX (Mik binshn, *L ÎT X JE) p 
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making heavenly music in the air. The priests could see them, 
but the ordinary people could only hear their music '. 


8 8. Tomyo-dake, Kumano Gongen at Nogami, Kwomyöji at 
Kamakura and Zenkwoji at Nagano. 


Sometimes « mountain peak is called after a dragon-lantern, 
as e.g. the Tomyo-dake (Hé HJ Jk), or “Light-Peak”, in Kawachi 
province, Íshikawa district (the present Minami Kawachi district), 
where such a light appeared at Kokidera, a Buddhist temple, the 
guardian-god of which was the Shint5 mountain-deity Iwabune 
Myöjin ®. 

In the last night of the year, at the hour of the ox (1—ô a. m.), 
a dragon-lantern used to be seen near the shrine of Kumauo 
Gongen at Nogami village, Suwo province, while at the same 
time another “sacred light” (shinkwa, gif Kk) came Hying, switt 
like an arrow, from the neighbouring “Dragon-mouth Mountain ’. 
While worshippiug these lights the villagers entered upon the 
New year”. 

Another dragon-lantern was said to arise yearly from the sea 
to the clouds in the vicinity of Kwomyojt (36 IJ Sf), the “Shrme 
of Brilliant Light” in Kamakura in two nights during the temple 
festival which lasted ten days“, Aud from the 14th to the 16th 
of the jth month a similar light flew up from the Saikawa, a 
river in Shinano province, and, jumping from tree top to tree 
top it alighted on the south-western gable of the main building 
of Zenkwoji, the famous Buddhist sanctuary at Nagano *, 


& 0. The light of Yotsukura. 


A celebrated dragon-lantern was that of Yotsukura, a village 
on the coast of Hitachi province. It is described as a glittering 
fire ball, fully one shaku in diameter, and spreading a very clear 
light. Fishermen explained this (as well as all other so-called 
dragon-lanterns) to be a mass of flying insects born upon the 
water, which dispersed and disappeared as soon as they heard 
people approaching. Therefore they never appeared in storm and 
rain (because they were afraid of noise). “Sometimes, they said, 
sthese insects cluster into one mass, which is seen hanging on 


4 Yuhö meisho ryaku, Ch. V‚ p. 16. 

3 Ibidem, Chi. IV, p. 50. 

3 Shokaku rijindan, Ch. III, Section VI, pp. 928 seg. 

& Ibidem. 5 Honehü zokugenshi, Ch. II, p. &. 
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the top of a high tree or on the eaves of à temple, and which 
looks like.a ball of fire, The so-called shiranu-bi (Jp AK, 
“unknown fire”) is the same! 

More details about the Yotsukura light are to be found in the 
Tea kiko®, which gays that it moves, Hoating on the water, 
fram the sea along the Kamado river up to the valley brooks. 
At the foot of Mount Akai-dake it flies up and is soon seen 
hanging between the branches of big eryptomerias, till it disappears 
into the depths of the wood, continually followed by other lights, 
in an endless row, from evening till daybreak. In bright moonshine 
the lights are small, but in dark nights they are big like fire- 
flies or torches, A strange thing is that they are only visible 
from the so-called Enseki (Swallow-stone) on a projecting part 
of the mountain. The author calls it sndwva (P& ik, Fi-fire), 
an expression borrowed from Chinese books, and compares it 
with the “Sacred Lights” (gij ff) and the * Cold Flames” (3E 44), 
mentioned by Chinese authors. 


$ 10. The lights of Ushijima, Ishidozan and Kurikars. 


In the last night of the year — a time when many dragon- 
lanterns were said to appear, as the above legends have taught 
us — three strange lights used to arise from differents spots 
near the island Ushijima and to join into one mass which flew 
to the “Dragon-lantern pine tree” of Asahizan Jönichiji, a Bud- 
dhast temple at Ilimi, a little place in Etcha province, Himi 
district, and zeen hanging between its branches *. 

It was also a dragon-lantern wich the Buddhist priest Nansan 
saw on an old pine tree, when he crossed Mount Ishidizan in 
the year S06; Amida Nyorai appeared there, seated on a wonderful 
cloud. Nansan built a Buddhist temple on the spot and placed 
Amida Nyorai's image in it. Four centuries later, when the 
Emperor Juntokn (12111221) went to Sado province and his 
ship was tossed on the waves by a severe storm, all of a sndden 
a dragon-lantern arose in the South on the same spot and served 


1 Oshi-hansshi, B IN DE ZR pk Onchi ehisho (JE At BE HE), vol x 
mn. 50, 52. me, | ° 
9 Bi | it ÂT: weritten in 1760 by Nacakuno GEKsuU, AA Au - , 
and KR by Kunmmana Rru-as, Ii Hp fr A Á ER 
zuihitau, Hij Er En it. written in 1819; Hvakka setsurin, Vol. . 


Hip Se: Bi Le Rh Ti, p-487. 
3 Sanshi hidan köhen (KT7U) (Cf above, p. 174, note 4, Ch. AR Er 


) in his HAyü-an 
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as a beacon to the Imperial ship, which safely reached the coast '. 

In the Kurikara * mountains, which form the boundary between 
Etchu and Kaga, there was a Shingon temple called Chorakujt 
or Kurikara-san, with an image of Fudö Myo-5. This sanctuary 
was miraculous beyond deseription, and famous for its wonderful 
« Mountain-lights” and “Dragon-lanterns 


$ 11. Ignes fatui in general. The dragon-lantern is the only one 
which arises from the sea and fliaa to the mountains. 


Not only iu regard to the dragon-lantern, but also in other respects 
especially old pine trees were famous for their ignes fatul. 
So we read of the *gold-fire pine tree” on the road from Komatsu 
to Kanazawa, where phosphorescent light, the so-called “pinkwa” 
(RER), or “kin-kwa (4 Kk, gold-fire) was seen to fy up and 
down. This fire, however, did not come from the sea, like the 
dragon-lantern, but was aseribed to the fact that formerly criminals 
used to be beheaded under this tree, whose blood, penetrating 
into the ground, had become so-called “ki-rin" (BL 5E) or 
“demon’s re": or some one had in great anger committed 
suicide om this spot, and “the fire of his heart made the pine 
tree burn” *, 

The idea of blood causing these mysterious lights is borrowed 
from China; we read in De Groot's Religious System of China” 
that blood, identified with the tsing ki hj ), the breath or 
yang soul possessed by vital energy, especially the blood of men 
killed by weapons, and that of horses and cows, forms ignes fatut. 
They are soul-tlames, especially to be seen on battle-fields. The 
identification of blood and soul is not only a Cmmese conception ”, 
but is also found among some Indian tribes of North America, 
as we learn from Frazen's (rolden Bough*, As to China, there 
the ignes fatui were believed to be produced especially by old 
trees and old blood. 

Also demons were considered to cause will-o'-the-wisps, as the 
names “ki-rin" and “ond-bi (B ok), ademon-fire”’, clearly show. 
Moreover, old bewitehing animals, like tenukt and mujimet, were 


4 Sanshiù kidan (1764) (el p. 172, note 7), Ch. IV, p. BIS. 

2 Cf. above, Ch. V,$ 8, p. 204: Kurikara My5-5, tbe dragon-shaped Fudo Myo-o. 
3 Sanshd kidan, Ch. V‚, p. &5 (sants, ryuto, Wu Ef HE BEE) 

& -Ibideen, Ch. WL, p. 713, bijnchiman's geld-fire”. | 

5 Val, IV, p: 80. 6 De Groot, Il, Vol. I, pp. 217, 268, note 2 

7 Vol, 1 (second edition), p. 339. 

B De Groot, Ll, Vol. IV, P- Bn. 
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notorious in this respect '. Besides tanuki-hi, kitsune-bi (badger 
and fox-fire) and oni-bi, the ignes fatum were called india (EE ke, 
or Fin-fire, Fire of Darkness), humo no hi (HM 2 KR, spider-fire), 
kerigetsu no hi{ HH / k, sea-moon-fire ®, susuke and ( JL iT HH. 
sooty lantern)®, or bözu-bi (4fí FE ik, monk’s fire) *, 

Not always, however, are demons *, or old animals, or dragons 
believed to canse the Jack-o'-lanterns, nor are these only con- 
sidered to be angry souls of the dead®, for also Buddhas and 
Shintö gods may be the producers of these wonderful “burari-bi”, 
or “dangling lights”, Amida Nyorai himself, as we have seen 
above *, appeared with the dragon-lantern on lshidözan, and the 
name Mutsu-to CHR BE), or “Buddha's lights”, is sufficient evidence 
of this belief. As to the Shinto gods, we may mention the ignes 
fatui near Gofuku village in Etchû, which were said to be caused 
by the jealous spirit of the goddess Fukura-hime no Mikoto, 
whose consort, the god Noto-hiko, during her absence took a 
second wife, whereupon she pelted his temple with stones *, And 
in the year 1550 the god Sanno made a sacred light (mili #, 
shintú) appear in the dead of night in the worshipping-hall of 
his temple in Sebamachi, at the western mouth of the Nami- 
kawa; after two nights he stopped it in consequence of offerings 
made to him and Aagurt dances performed in his honour ®. 

So we see that there is a great variety of ienes fatui in Japan. 
The dragon-lantern, however, is the only one which arises from 
the sea and fHies to the mountains: all the others start and 
remain in the woods, or fly from there to the sea coast, where 
they sometimes fall into the water °, ‘The reason for this diffe- 
rence Is clear: the dragon-lantern is believed ta be an offering 
sent by the dragons of the sea to the deities, Buddhas or 
Bodhisattvas in the mountains, while the other lights, on the con- 
trary, are aseribed to these divine beings themselves, or to demons, 
antmals or spirits of the dead, all of which have their abaodes in 
the mountains and woods or on the grassy plains of the battle-felds. 


1 Cf. my treatise un “The For and the Bader ín Japanese Folklore. T RE 
of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Vol, XXXVI, Part. Hil, mig 151 dh h z6 Transactions 

2 Sanshiù Kidqn kohen, Ch. VI, pp. 055 keg. 

3 Ibidem, 4 Sanshù kidan, Ch. HI, p. 752, 

on Mami, Ld Ek, ef. Sanshü kidan, Ch. II, mn. 770, 

6 Sansha kidan, Ch. 1, p. 666; Ch. v, p- 840. 7 P. 10 

8 Sanshiü kidan, Ch. V, P. E40, Ù Semahû kidan kühen, Ch. VIT, p. 1001 

10 Cf Sanshi kidan köhen, Ch. VI, p. 956: a fisher catches them in his hot. t ut 
he mum bserles small lights escape through the mazes, fv up, and join int boas a ie 
ball of fire which soars away through the air: perhaps savs” tha author massive 
transformation of old blood. kar author, was it a 


CHAPTER VII. 
TEE CHINESE DRAGON'S EGGS IN JAPAN. 
81, The dragon-fetus remains in tho 95E for three thousand years. 


In the sixteenth century of our era Japanese author ' spoke 
of an old (certainly Chinese) tradition, according to which a dragon's 
fetus lives during a thousand years in the sea, for a thousand 
years in the mountains and, after having been among men (“in 
a village”, says the text) for the same long period, it finally is 
born, becomes a dragon and ascends to the sky *. During these 
three thousand years the fetue lives as a very small snake within 
a stone, the dragon’s egg, which is Hirst lying at the bottom of 
the sea, then comes to the mountains (how it got there is not 
explained), where after « thousand vears it is picked up by 
somebody who carries it home and preserves it on account of 
its heautiful colours, or uses it as an ink-stone (suzuri, Hi). As 
it invariably has the remarkable peculiarity of constantly pro- 
dueing water (the dragon's element), it is a very convenient 
ink-stone indeed”. But woe him who possesses such a stone at 
the end of the millennial period which the fetus must pass 
among mankind, for then the stone splits, and a small snake 
creeps out of it, which in a few moments becomes larger and 
larger, and with a terrible noise forces its way to the sky, 
smashing the roof amid thunder and lightning, and ascending in 
a dark cloud. The little reptile has become an enormous four- 
legged dragon, which leaves the narrow abodes of men and frees 
himself in this territie way. 





1 Ki zadanshü (15321554) (cf. above, p. 208, note a, Ch. IK. p. 10, 

a Cf, above, Book 1, Ch. II, 816, pp. RS agg. 

3 In the Hyakka setsurin (Vol, Et Tr =— ‚ p- 487) we find tho following names 
of ink-stones: Fynringetme-kert, HE gk H bi or ““Dragon-scales-moon-inkstone”, 
and Ryïbi-ken, HÉ F5 PE. “Dragon's tail-inkstone”, 
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$ 2. Dragons born from beautiful stones picked up in the mountains. 


A remarkable ink-stone was preserved in olden times, says 
the Ki zodanshe', in a Zen monastery at Kanagawa, Musashi 
province. Drops of water were constantly dripping out of this 
stone, but nobody understood the reason of this strange pheno- 
menon. Once upon a time, on a very hot summer day, when 
the monks were sitting together in a cool room, all of a sudden 
the ink-stone split of its own accord, and & small worm, about 
2 bu (0.24 inches) long, crept out of it. The monks were about 
to kill the beast, but the head-priest forbade them to do so, and 
carefully carried it on a fan to the garden, where he put it into 
the lotus pond. All the monks followed him, and while they 
were looking at the worm, they saw with astonishment how the 
little creature, drawing together and stretching its body, grew 
larger and larger. In a great fright they ran back into the house, 
but even there they soon felt themselves no longer safe, for the 
sky, hitherto quite clear, at once was covered with elouds, thunder 
and lightning raged, and a pitch-black darkness filled the garden 
and enwrapped the building. Then they all fled away through 
the gate and saw from far how the dragon in an immense cloud 
ascended to the sky, first his head, then his four-legged body, 
and finally his enormous tail. When he had disappeared, the 
clouds dispersed and the sky became clear as before. The garden, 
the pond and the building, however, were all in a terrible con- 
dition. In the mean time people from the neighbouring villages 
came to the rescue, thinking that the monastery was on fire. 

A writer of the eighteenth century, Krucur Steker 2, relates 
the same accident as having happened in Kanazawa (instead of 
Kanagawa). Further, he mentions a round stone which was picked 
up by a boy in the móuntains near Sammon, in Omi province. 
As water was constantly trickling ont of this stone, the boy 
used it in later years to wet his ink-slab, After fifty years, when 
he had attained the rank of Archbishop — the stone apparently. 
had brought him prosperity — the curious object split daan 
dragon arose to the sky, after breaking through the veilen and 
the roof. The stone existed still in SEKITEN’S time, and in the 
middle of it there was a hole of the size of a bean. lende 





1 Ch V,p. 4. 
5 Jk Pi A5. who lived VEER ABOI, in 
| d, sRecerde on elond-roots continu)" 


the Unkansht köhen, E FEL zE 


d ‚ Written in 1710: Ch. iT, p. & The first 
volume of thin work (zempen) appeared in ITE, and the third (sampen) in 1801 
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A similar dragon's egg was used by a Buddhist priest im 
Moriyama, Omi province, in 1774, for grinding his tea, till the 
dragon was born and.ascended, leaving a round hole in the 
middle of the stone '. 

In another case such an egg was recognized before by a great 
scholar, thorougtily versed in Chinese literature, the famous Iro 
Jissar*, who warned a Court-noble, telling him that a magnifi- 
cent stone, square and five-coloured, in the nobleman's possession 
was a dragon's egg, and that he had better throw it away im 
some lonely spot. The man followed the scholars advice, and 
built a little Shinto shrine in the open field outside the capital, 
in which he placed the stone. Â tew years afterwards the shrine 
was smashed by the dragon which ascended to heaven. This 
stone was a so-called ryashö-scki, HÈ 4E A, or “Dragon produ- 
eing stone” *, 

The name of “dragon-horse-stone (ryd-me-seht, HE 15 5) Was 
given to another remarkable stone, white as erystal and as big 
as the palm of the hand, which was lying on the desk of a 
samurai in Hizen province. In its centre a moving creature was 
visible, and the stone moved by itself from one side of the desk 
to the other, One day the man placed a tea cup filled with water 
on the desk, and when he came back the cup was empty. The 
next day he made the same experiment with a big bowl, and 
while he was talking with some friends in the next room, they 
heard a noise as of wind and waves. At once they went to look 
what the matter was, and discovered a lizard (tokuge, HE F. 
litt. “little stone-dragon”) running from the bowl to the stone, 
which it entered *, 

Two “snake-producing stones" (sho-ja-seki, ZERE A) were 
found in a hole at Kyoto in 1762, and in 1780 a “golden snake 
stone” (GRE Zj) was picked up in the mountains by a child. 
Water was constantly flowing out of it, till it was cooked and 
the dragon inside was killed. Then it was split and the dead 
body of a little gold-coloured snake was found in it 

Although they were not dragons eggs, we may mention here 
two stones which were believed to be connected with dragons. 
One of them was a big stone lying in a hollow excavated by a 
waterfall near Kayao village, Inukami district, Omi province, 


1 Ibidem. 2 H IES Á= je. a kangakusha who lived 1626 —1705. 
8 Minkonshi Aühen, Ch, IL p. & | 4 Ibidern, Ch. II, p. 10. 
5 Ibidem, Ch. IT, p. 12 Ö Ibidem, Ch. ML, p. 7. 
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which was said to belong to the Dragon-god of the place and 
was called *Dragon-god-stone" (HÉ mij A: Mymjin-seki) by the 
villagers. In the Kyoho era (1716—1%35) five or six men came 
to the neighbouring villages and asked the inhabitants to sell 
them woman's hair in order to make a rope by means of which 
they might earry the stone as an offering to the Dragon-god of 
Seta. A short time afterwards the stone actually disappeared, 
but it was much too heavy to have been carried away by human 
hands (probably the men in question were transformed dragons) *. 
Fhe second stone, which was black and about three shaku long, 
lay in a garden and was zaid to cause even a clear summer 
sky to become cloudy in a moment, when it was touched by 
somebody. In 1564 the stone was no longer outside, but within 
the castle, so that the experiment could not be made any more, 
“Perhaps, says Horra, the author of the Sanshm kidan, “it is a 
so-called ‘cloud-root' (SE fB, vn-kon)” | 
We find the following details in the Shasan chomon kisha (1849) °. 
The abbot of a Shingon monastery had a so-called dragon-gem 
(HE / Ks rya no tama), which was considered to be an un- 
commonly precious object, On cloudy days it became moist at 
once, and when it rained it was quite wet. In reality it was 
not a dragon-gem, but a dragon’s egg (ry no tamago, HE > ón. 
Snch eggs are hatched amid thunderstorm and rain; then they 
destroy even palaces and uproot big trees, and it is therefore 
advisable to throw them away before-hand on a lonely spot in 
the mountains. The abbot, however, deemed it not necessary to 
take this precaution with the dragon’s egg in his possession, 
because it was dead. “Thirty vears ago”, he said, “the egg 
became moist as soon as the weather was a little cloudy, and 
its luster was magnificent; but as it afterwards did not show 
moistness any more even on rainy days, nor grew any longer, 
it is evidently dead”, Mirosm Snösan (the author) himself went 
to the monastery to see this wonderful egg, and gives a picture 
of it (p. 573), which shows the dragon-fetus inside. Its dimen- 
sions were: length, 4 sun, 8 bu; brendth, 4 sun, Ö bus it was 
like a “diamond-natured thunder-axe-stone” Ii B 
gyoku-shitsu rai-fu-seki, called by the were nú Ká Ee 





en 





1 Ibidem, Ch, Il, p. 18. 
9 Sanshu Aiden, Ch. IV, p. 788, 
3 Ed Wi E Fil Zij ih. written in 1849 bv Suüsas zat suus, Hi Lu ze 


JE A ; Zake Teikoka bunko, Val, XLVIT, Kinsei kidan zensho, Ch. Iv Pp. 572 seqg. 
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KA / Gh, or “Tengu-axe”), but it seemed to be still harder 
and sharper than these. Its colour was red, tinged with blnish 
grey, just like the thunder-axe-stones, but its lustre was more 
like that of glâss than is the case with the latter. There were 
some spots on the egg, which Snosax considered to be dirt left 
on it by the dragon which produced it, 


& 3, Thunder-stones. 


In the same monastery there was a so-called = thunder-jewel” 
(HE / FE, rai no tama, or B FE, rai-gyoku), which in 1796 
had fallen from the sky during a heavy thunderstorm, when the 
lightning struck a spot near Haseda. Its colour was white, tinged 
with a slight bluish grey, just like cornelian or marble. Such 
thunderstones were called * thunder-aaxes” (raifu, B FE ), “ thunder- 


knives" (FB JJ. rato). thunder-hammers" (rai tsui, B 4E), “Uiun- 


der-blocks"" (fB Fk, raitan), sthunder-rings” (fB Bi. vaikwan), 
ethunder-pearls” (B Ef, raishu), &hunder-pillars” (EAR rai 
ketsu), “thunder-ink" (raiboku, EB ME), “tunder-swords” (raiken, 
EB Gl. “tunder-pins” (raisan, SB ), and so on. They are found 
in spots struck by lightning. The black ones are thunder-axes, 
those which are white, tinged with blue, are thunder-rings, the 
purple ones, tinged with red, are thunder-pins. If it is neither 
stone nor earth, but a lump as of laequer, it is thunder-ink. The 
above-mentioned specimen was, in SHOSANS opinion, a kind of 
thunder-pearl '. 

We learn from this passage that the prehistoric stone weapons 
and utensils were considered by the Chinese (for all these names 
were borrowed from Chinese works), and in imitation thereof by 
the Japanese, as thunderbolts; this 1s the same conception which 
we find everywhere among primitive peoples. Also meteors, of 
course, are believed to have been thrown by lightning upon the 
earth, or to be fallen stars. As to the dragon, his connection 
with rain and thunder is evidently supposed to begin long before 
his birth and to show itself in a terrible way as soon as he is born. 





1 Cf. ve Groor, Religious System of China, Vol. V, p, 866, where the “thunderbolt 
ante” (EE 1 zit). sthunder-nodutes” (EE arl ef. the prk af the Japanese text) 
are said to he beliereil to remove the effects of Ku-poison. On the next pago DE GROOT 
mentions thunder-hammers, thunder-awle, thunder-axes (supposed to have been used 
by the God of Thunder to split up things), thunder-rings (lost by that god) and 
thunder-pearls. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE TATSUMAKI (jj GF). OR “DRAGON'S ROUL!, 


The works of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries explain 
the heavy whirlwinds which cause the so-called water-spouts 
and in a moment destroy the products of human hands or 
whatever they may light upon, to be the work of dragons ascen- 
ding to heaven. Accordingly the enormous columns of water, 
thrown up into the air bv these wlirlwinds, are called *tatsu- 
maki’ or “dragon's rolls”, 


8 1. Dragons which ascended to heaven. 


Apart from the tatsumakt we may refer to two passages in 
the Fahó meisho ryaku (169%) where dragons are said to have 
ascended to the sky. The first passage ' treats of the name of 
Tatsuta, the place where the Wind-god was worshipped from 
times tmmemorial ®, which name it ascribes to the fact that a 
dragon arose to heaven there. It was the Thunder-god himself, 
who in the shape of a boy had fallen down on Tatsuta vama 
(Higuri district, Yamato province), thirty or forty chö south-west 
from Nara. A peasant adopted the child and educated it, and 
from that time wind and rain were very favourable to that 
special village. Afterwards the child changed into a dragon and 
Hlew to the sky. 

The second passage’ explains the name of Sennin-suka (fil 
ASR, or “siens grave”) in Narami village, Aichi district, 
Owari province, to be the spot where in remote ages a Chinese 
sien (sennín), who Hoating on a tree had arrived on this shore 
lived for a long time till he finally became a dragon and Tons 
to heaven. His soul was worshipped in the = Heavenly Dragon's 
shrine" (Jenry# no mia, K ËW), erected close to the spot 
where he had lived. 


msn 





a nd % Cf. above, Book II, Ch. II, 8 4. p. 45 
à Ch. VL p. 47. us 4, p. 153. 
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The Wakan sansat sue (1i13)' describes how on lake Biwa a 
man saw a little snake, about one shaku long, which came 
swimmiog to the shore, climbed upon the water-rushes, danced 
about, came down again and swam about on the surface of the 
water, whereupon it several times repeated the same movements. 
Gradually the snake became longer and longer, till it reached 
the length of about one jo (10 shaku); then it ascended to the 
sky, which in the meantime was covered with black clouds. It 
became pitchdark, so that only the dragon's tail was visible, 
and a shower of rain fell down till the dragon had entered the 
sky, which then became as clear as before. “The climbing upon 
the rushes and dancing about”, says the author, “was probably a 
preparatory exercise for ascending to heaven”. 


$ 9%, Tatsumaki in Yedo. 


The Zchiwa iehigen* makes mention of a tatsumaki which in 
1735 arose in the vicinity of the Detached Palace in Shiba 
district, in the Yedo bay, and destroyed the roofs of many houses 
in Kyöbashi and Nihonbashi districts; at the same time a heavy 
rain came down and it became piteh-dark. 

In the Kwansei era (1789—1800) there was in Yedo a Buddhist 
priest who went about and predicted that soon a dragon was 
to ascend to heaven in a heavy tempest, reason why he advised 
the people to stay indoors. When a samurai asked him how he 
knew this beforehand, the priest answered: *T know this from 
experience. Always when the sky has been clear for a long time 
and it suddenly begins to rain, as ia now the case, a dragon 
ascends”’. “Are vou perhaps the dragon yourself?" asked the 
samurai, and when the priest answered in the affirmative, he 
requested him to rise to the sky at once. “1 cannot do s0°, 
replied the bonze, “because [ have no water”. “No watert” 
exclaïmed the other, “there is plenty of water In the river near 
by!" “That is of no use to me”, remarked the priest, “for that 
is flowing water and what [ want Is heavenly water (rain). 
sWell, then 1 will give you some rainwater’’, said the samural, 





1 Ch. XLV (HE WE Bj) r- 678 

9 | use the old way of traascribing this name instead of “Edo”, because the name 
gf Yedo has become fumiliar to all readers of the older works on Japan. 

Bk written by Cra Nauro, Ke PJ PG mij) (17481829), Ch. 


XL, p. 41. 
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and he gave him a bottle of ink-stone water (used for wetting 
the swzuri). The priest took it and went away rejoiced, declaring 
that he now would mount to the sky. Actually a few days later 
a violent thunderstorm suddenly broke forth, accompanied by 
heavy rains and wind, When it abated, the trees and the grass 
had become quite black, The samurai alone knew the reason 
thereof: it was the ink-water which he had given to the priest, 
who had used this in rising to the clouds. The author of the 
Miyakawasha mampitsu' heard this tale from the zamurai's son, 
to whom his father had told it. 

In 1744 a tidal wave which destroyed a little Shinto shrine 
near Yedo bay, as well as several houses and trees in Yedo, 
killing a large number of people, was ascribed ta a dragon *, 

Another fafsumaki happened in the Temmei era (11S1—1788), 
when a dragon arose from the famous Shinobazu pond in Ueno 
(Yedo). A black cloud arose from the pond and destroyed the 
houses in the vicinity. This is stated by Ocawa Kenno® in his 
Jinchödan*, who adds that such a dragon often astends on 
summer days in the seas of Sado, Echigo and Etchü provinces, 
“Then there descends”, he says, “a black cloud from the sky, 
and the water of the sea, as a reversed waterfall, rises wlurling 
about and joins the cloud. Tradition says that a dragon passes 
from the water into the cloud... On considering the fact that 
a dragon rose from the Shinobaza pond we arrive at the con- 
clusion that dragons lie at the bottom even of small ponds and 
that the water, according to the weather, rises and a cloud 
comes down, so that heaven and earth come into connection 
and the dragon can ascend to the sky”. 


5d. Tatsumaki on the gea. 


In 1496 four tisherboats sank and the crews all perished when 
pursuing & whale in the sea near Kashima no ura in Hitachi 
province. They were caught by n “dragon's roll” which all of a 


p zr m pn is dit, written in 1858 by Mrvauawa SEIUN, Er Jl EL IE. 


Ch. V, p. 13. | 
3 Mado no susami, As # zn Î RR Wrikten by Marauzakt Grüs | 
Wij 2E BE (OBL—1753), Onchi stalo, Vol. VIT, p, 130, sasnin, JA 
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sudden covered the sky with dark clouds and made the surface 
of the sea quite black '. | 

In the Shösan chomon kisha* a sea-otter which rose up from 
the sea into a black cloud and ascended to the sky, is said to 
have done so in the same way as the “dragon-snakes” use to 
fy to heaven. The incident is described as follows. In a clear 
sky suddenly a black eloud appeared which in a moment covered 
the sea. A heavy storm stirred up the waves and raised the sand, 
the rain fell down in torrents and the mountains shook. A hunter 
saw a mysterious creature rise from the sea into the cloud and 
fly to the sky. At once with a thundering noise the cloud came 
straight in the hunters direction, and he saw a dazzling light 
in the middle of it. When he hit the cloud with a bullet, it 
was dissolved, the rain stopped and the storm abated. A few 
days later a big searotter was found dying on the shore, with 
the bullet in its eye. 

On the next page the author quotes the Koji inenshüt®, which 
states that in the sea of Iwami fishes ascend to the sky and 
become “fish-dragons” (fB HÉ), and in a note we find the remark 
that “there are several thousands of dragons, messengers of the 
divine zennin (pl jl), and among these are ‘fish-dragons’ and 
‘otter-dragons' (4 pE, datsu-ryt), which can assume all kinds 
of shapes’ *. 

A curious way of driving away a tatsumaki is described in 
the Vihisai sakkis. A dark cloud came down upon a vessel sailing 
from Yedo in a western direction, and the sailors were afraid 


4 Hitoyo-hanashi, “Tales of one night”, written in 1810 by Mak: BoKUSEN, ijd 
Ee EE: Ch. Up. 0. | 

3 Ch. 1, p. 460: concerning this work ef, nbove p. 218, note 3, 

} hd 58 5) Ek 1E. by an unknown author; probably a work of the Tokugawa 
period. 
4 A "dog-dragon” (ij HE) a kind of mole, which, living under the ground, 
haunted houses and devoured old women, is spoken of in the Sanshù kidan (Ch. U, 
pp. 732 zegg, ef. Transactions of the Asiatie Society of Japan, Vol. XXXVII, Part 1 
p. 32); and “gold-dragons” pe HE j were, together with “epiritunl foxes” ( Kd AIK) 
shown to the pablic by a sorcerer in Kyöto (Sanahuú kidan, Ch. EV, p. 821). In Ch. 
HI (p. 547) of the SAGsan chomon Kish we read that big snakes (especially the so- 
called senju, Hi dE. or wieabaniij, and nlso small snakes, are à kind of drugons 
velvieh cause rain and wind and ascend to the sky, Snakes all belong to Che species dragon. 

D H he je Zat written by Mrxaaawa KIEs, Ee mi pLn el. who lived 


1783—1807; qaoted in the Toyùkt, Ei she gj, written in 1705 by Tacnupaxa NANKE! 


F5 pg ER: Koten, 153 jj, Ch- 1, Zoku Teikoku Bunka, Vol. XX, p‚ 129. 
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that a dragon was about to lift up the ship and carry it to the 
sky. In order to scare the dragon away they all cut off their 
hair and burned it. And behold, the terrible smell was apparently 
too much for the dragon, for the cloud at once dispersed. 

Dragons are fond of money *. One day, when a tatsumakt was 
raging, an empty string of cash fell down; the coins had evidently 
been taken off by the dragon which had then thrown the string 
away. Another time a ship with much money on board was 
attacked by dragons in the form of a fearful storm. It foundered, 
and all efforts to raise the box of money from the bottom of 
the sea were frustrated by the greedy dragons which caused a 
storm to arise each time when human hands tried to deprive 
them of their prey *. 


8 Á. Snakes rise as dragons up to the clouds. 


A strange tale is found in the Fude no susabi® concerning a 
woman who had a severe headache on a day when a violent 
thunderstorm broke forth. During the tempest a little snake 
came out of her head, Hed away through the door and ascended 
to the sky in a black cloud which suddenly came down. 

The Mimi-bukuro* relates a legend of a big snake, which lived 
under the verandah of a house and was daily fed by the inmates. 
If a girl who was waiting in vain for a husband gave food to this 
snake and prayed to it, her prayer was heard and she soon was 
married, One day, in the third month of the second year of the 
Temmei era (1752), the animal erept upon the verandah and 
lay there as if it were ill. While the man and his wife were 
carefully nursing it, clouds arose and it rained continuously. 
The snake raised its head and looked up to the sky, when à 
cloud descended upon the garden. Then the animal stretched its 
body and in a heavy rain ascended to the skv. 


En 





== 


{ Cf, nbova Book 5, Ch. TI, 5 3, p. 69, with regard to the dragon's Niking for the 
vital spirit of copper. 


2 Saiyüki, BEDE pl written in 1707 by the same author as tho Topaki (ef, 
above, p. 223, nòte 5), Ch. MI, p. 259. 


A J De “Pencil sports”, written by Kwan Citasan, At Hi. wia tived 
Wee Hyukka setsorin, Vol. 1E el p. 177. C) Jk it hals 

4 H Aj. written in 4845 by Fénwan Monixonu, mk Ii Tk fsi Shidaikisha, 
MU A ar Bo or 4, p. A4, Ch. TL 


CHAPTER IX. 


JAPANESE, CHINESE AND INDIAN DRAGONS IN GEOGRAPHICAL, 
TEMPLE AND PRIEST NAMES, 


In the preceding chapters we often have mentioned mountains 
and temples called after a dragon which was said to live there 
or to have appeared at the time when the temple was built, 
There are a large number of similar names to be found throughout 
Japan, which are given in YosHima Tüso's Dat Nikon chtmei jisho, 
or “(Geographical Lerieon of Japan” '. The following details are 
derived from this work. 


81. The Japanese dragon (tatsu). 


Tatsu no kucht, or “Dragon's mouth” (HE A or kk O) isa 
verv frequent name. It is e.g. given to a hot spring in Nomi 
district, Kaga province ®, to a little waterfall in Kajimachi district, 
Tokyö®, to a hill in Kamakura district, Sagami province , to & 
dike in Kuji district, Hitachi province’, and to two mountains 
in Bizen and Rikuzen provinces“. On the hill of this name in 
Kamakura district erimïnals were put to death during the Kama- 
kara period, and it is famous on account of the legend concerning 
Nichiren’s miracle, whose life was saved because the sword refused 
to cut off his holy head. Tradition said that a hill was formed 
by the dead body of a dragon whose mouth was on this spot 
and who in olden times had inhabited a large lake near by '. 
Even in the Anei era (1772—1780) a five-headed dragon was 
worshipped there in a little Shinto shrine *, and still nowadays 
a “Shinto temple of the Dragons Mouth” (Zirteu no kucht no shet, 





Î kk H z Hil ee Be Er by FH Hij ERIN published in 4907, 
ap. 4012 3 P. 2884. 4 Pp. 2715. 
5 P. 3731. G Pp. 91 and 4208. 


7 Enoshima cnq ITL En Ek ite (time and author unknown), quoted by Yosnma, 
|l, p. 2715. 
8 Niehiren chuiuinsar, H Hi nt an ER quoted ibidem. 
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HE Ol gt) is to be found on this spot, while a Buddhist shrine 
of the Nichiren sect, called Hymko-dera (HÉ HI Sj), proves how 
the Buddhists adopted the old belief ', On the afore-said mountain 
in Rikuzen a big roek in the shape of a dragon’s head is worshipped 
in a Shinto temple, called “Tats no kwehi jinja", or “Shrine of 
the Dragon's mouth’. * 

Tuatsu ga hana® (“Dragon's nose") is the name of a cliff in 
Omi province, Sakata district, Tirten-hushi* (“Dragon's skewer”) - 
that of a rock in Tosa province, Hataya district, Tatsu-yama ® 
(*“ Dragon-mountains") are found in Harima, Inoan district, and 
in Owari, Higashi Kasugat district; a Tirten-ko-yemna* (*lattle 
dragon-mountain”) is mentioned in Hitachi, Taga district, and 
Latsu-zaki * (“Dragon's capes”), in Shimozuke, Sarushima district, 
and in Iwashiro, Ishikawa district. In Mutsu province, Higashi 
Tsugaru distriet, we find a Zutsu-bama-zakt® (*“Dragon-beach-cape”'), 
also called Titsubi-zak:” (“Dragon's Hight-eape"), and in Shinano, 
Saku district, a Tirtsn-oka " (“Dragon-mound”'). Further, a Tatsu- 
no (“Dragon-field”), alzo called Tatsu no iehi ? (“Dragon-market”) 
is to he found in Shinano, Ina district, and another Tetsu ne zecht 
in Yamato, Soe no kami district, where a Shinto-god, Tatsu no 
ichi Myojin, is worshipped. In Harima, liho (or Iho) district, 
there ie a Tatsut-no * with an old eastle of this name, built by 
Nitta Yoshisada in 1824. Finally, we find villages called Tiatsuta 14 
(Dragon-rieetield) in Higo province, Akutaku distriet, and in 
Yamato, Ikoma district, Near the latter place is the well-known 
ancient Shinto shrine called Pirtsuta jinja ®, which is dedicated 
to the Wimd-god and where prayers are offered up for wind and 
rain. Also a Mount Tuatsuta'®, in the same vicinity, may be 
mentioned, as well as a river, called Tatsuta-gawa *. On the 
afore-said Fatsu-yama in Owari stood an old Buddhist temple of 


j Yasmina, p, 2715. 2 Yosnmoa, p. 4908, 


3 HE Mp 558 4E ER rn. 1304, 

5 HE dj. er- 301 and 2973. 6 HE FT il. p- aas. 
7 HE wij or Je Mij, vr. 3615 ana 3848, 

B BEH Wij. p. soa. 0 HE TE wij. 

to HE EJ, vp. 2435. u Je EF, p. 2364 
12 HE ri. 13 HE EF. vp. 204. 


14 ne PEJ, pr. 1671 and 220. 


15 Cf, above, Hook IL, Ob, III, £ 4, p‚ 153, and Book it C | 
10 P. 230, | iT P, 998, «IL Ob, Vil, $ 1, p. 220, 
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the Tendai sect, called * Byasenjt ' (“Dragon-spring-temple”), which 
was snid to have been built by a Dragen-king in one night; the 
original Japanese dragon-god of the mountain was probably 
identified with a Nüga by the Tendai priests. On the « Dragon s 
cape” in Iwashiro there is a waterfall (the favourite abode of 
dragons), and a Bodhi-tree is evidence of Buddhist domination 
in later times. 

By far the greater part of these names is found in Central 
Japan, and they are rare in the South and the North *. 


82, The Chinese and Indian dragons (ryu or ryo). 
A. Names of mountains, 


he mountains are called Ryz-zan or Ryo-zan* (in Iwashiro 
and Uzen: near the latter is a place called “Sacred Tail" *, which 
probably means a dragon’s tail®; Lys ga mine® (“Dragon's peak”, 
in Higo, resembling u lying dragon, and in Hida); Aya ne (or ga) 
saki' (“Dragon's cape”‚ with a Buddhist “Blue Dragon temple”, 
Seiryajt®, in Tosa, and another, in the vicinity of which is a 
Buddhist shrine called Ainaryäjt', or s (jold-dragon-temple”, in 
Hitachi); Byt (or Ryo) ga take (“Dragon's peak”, in Tse and 
Uzen); Ryrsu-zaki'' (“Dragon's head cape”, in Tosa); Ryäten- 
yama * (“Dragon-Deva mountain’, in Bizen); Alyz-o-zan * (* Dragon- 
king's mountaiu, in Bicha, with a little Shinto shrine u dedicated 
to the Eight Great Dragon-kings, on the top, and two others 
in Kawachi and Sanuki). A Ayä-o-tnke '* (“Dragon-king Ss peak”) 
is found in Chikuzen, and a Miyä-zo-san (© Dragon's claw- 


1 zt mi 4 p. 27E 


3 As to personal names, (hese are seldom connected with fafsu, except tho three 
following: Tetsu | HE j, Tateuhi GE A Dragon's treo) and Tatsuzane GE Ei. 
Dragon's seed). 


3 BE Ay. or. 49 and 4398. 


á mik EB. Kau-o, 5 Cf. above, Book IT, Ch. MI, & 12, p. 177. 

ü gt ke, pp. 1724 and 2255, 

1 BE Waf. pp. 1358, 3571 
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10 HE Jk, rr. GOO, 4414. u hk af Wij. p. 1353. 

REK jj v- 912 13 HÈ E jy. pp- 959, 314 and 1256, 
{8 CC. nbove, Book II, Ch. II, $ 42, p. 176. 


15 HE FE dik. p. 1452. in HE Ĳ Li ‚p. 4455 
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mountain’) in Suruga, with a temple of Ryü-zo Gongen !, 
“Manifestation of Ryu-zo', “Dragon's receptacle (womb)”, the 
Buddhist name given to the, probably dragon-shaped, mountain= 
god. Near Ryü-oka® (“Dragon's hill”) village, in Igo province, 
there is a mountain where in olden times a Buddhist priest is 
said to have successfully prayed for rain. In Hitachi there is 
on Byüjinsan* (“Dragon-god's mountain") an old Shinto shrine of 
a Dragon-god, and in Kij we find a Rymmon-zan* (*Dragon- 
gate-mountain”’), 


B. Names of springs, waterfalls and rivers. 


A hot spring in Kii, famous for its eurative powers, is called 
the “Spring of the Dragon-god” (yüjin-sen)*. In Ösumi, Yamato 
and Higo we find “Dragon-gate waterfalls" (Aymmon-dakij®, and 
in Shimozuke a “Dragon's head waterfall" (Rymzu-daki)*. The 
ancient Chinese considered the dragon to be zo closely connected 
with waterfalls that they indicated theze by means of the character 
“dragon”, combined with the radical “water” (Gb), Rivers called 
after dragons are the Myige-gawa * (“Dragon-tlower river”, also 
pronounced Patsu-bana-gawa) in Kawachi, the Tenryg-gawa® 
(“Heavenly Dragon's river”) in Shinano and Totomi, and the 
Eeyakan-gawa (“Dragon's rest river") in Tokyo. 


C. Names of islands, valleys and places. 


Two “Dragon's islands" (tym ga shima, or 1 yä-shima) may 
be mentioned, one in Echigo, the other in Awa: and a * Dragon- 
kings valley” (lyü-o-dani)', in Buzen. Also place names as 


ï HÈ mk BE Eil: deities of the same name are worshipped in twa Shints Lernples, 
in Uzen and Kit (pp, 4455 and 754). 





Fi l- pp. 1781, 200, 1652; ef. above, Book U, Ll. 
nb BR jk Pe 3917. 8 HEBE II. v 2e. 
Kk HE Jl ‚Pp. 2361, 2505, ef. above, Hook IL, Ch. V‚ 67, p. 203 
to HÉ Pd Jil. p- 28s5. HE EB, pr. 2073, ara. 
EE Ar 18. 
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Ryz-mai' (“Dragon's dance”), in Kozuke; Riyù-o* (“Dragon-king”’), 
in Buzen and Kai; Rym-toku” (“Dragon's virtue”), in Chiknzen,; 
Rya-ge* (“Dragon's flower”), in Omi, and Ayr-ge* (“Dragon's 
hair”) in Ugo, are evidence of the Chinese and Indian dragon'’s 
great popularity in Japan. 


_D. Names of Buddhist temples. 


Among the names of Buddhist temples connected with the dragon 
Ryüzaji® (“Dragon's receptacle (womb) (or hiding) temple”), Miyú- 
senji® (“Dragon's spring temple”), Ziyekoji” (“Dragon's rise temple”) 
and Byümonji® (“Dragon's gate temple”) are the most frequent, 
Further, we find temples of the Dragon's horn (ltikakuji P), 
belly (Ryafukuji''), mouth (Ayakoji'®) and head (Ayotajt *). 
Moreover, mention is made of temples of the Dragon's cloud 
(Ryaunji'y, pool (Ayzenji * and Ryùtanjt '°), sea (Ayükai-m "), 
valley (Ayükeiji*), spring (Bwagenjt *), river (Myäsenjt *°), palace 
(Rwägaji *), canopy (Awigai ©), flower (Ryageni°), treasure (Miym- 
häjt**), felicity (Ryafukuji®), rest (A'yaany: “and Kytonj *!), 
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prosperity (Ayatatji'), correctness (Mymsho-in®), majesty (Ryz- 
gonj: ”), a. 5. 0. 


B. Names of Buddhist priests. 


Buddhist priests often have similar names; especially Ryazan * 
(“Dragon's mountain") and Ryzskaz® (“Dragon's islet'"') are frequent, 
Further, we find Bydsui® (“Dragon's water"), Ryasen (“Dragon's 
river”), Ayataki® (Dragon's waterfall), Rymehi® (“Dragon's pond"), 
Ryù-en P and Ryüsha (“Dragon's pool”), Ayishin * (“Dragon's 
depth"), Ayasho'® (“Dragon's islet”'), Byaden ' (“Dragon's rice-tield”), 
kyato ° (“Dragon's ascending”), Bynho'® (“Dragon's peak”), Riyabi 1 
(“Dragon's taal”), Alytmin * (“Dragon's sleep”), a.s.o. The large 
number of the names referred to in this chapter is strong evidence 
of a fact which also the legends have taught us, ie. of the 
great popularity of all three kinds of dragons, Japanese, Chinese 
and oden, in old Japan. 
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CHAPTER X. 


CONCLUEIONS. 


The preceding chapters have shown once more how great 
China's iuflnence was upon Japanese legend and superstition 
from the beginning of the spreading of Chinese civilisation in 
the Land of the Rising Sun until the present day. We have 
also seen how Buddha's powerful doetrine brought the Indian 
Nagas to the Far-Kastern seas and rivers and ponds, as it peopled 
the Japanese mountains and woods with their deadly enemies, 
the Garudas. The idea of serpent-shaped semi-divine kings, living 
in great luxury in their magnificent palaces at the bottom of 
the water, was strange to the Chinese and Japanese minds; but 
the faculty of these beings of assuming human shapes and 
bestowing rain upon the thirsty earth, as well as their nature 
of water-gods, formed the links between the Nägas of India and 
the dragons of China and Japan. he Chineze Buddhists identified 
the Indian serpents with the four-legged dragons of China, and 
this blending of ideas was easily introduced into the minds of 
the Japanese people, which did not hesitate to associate their 
own, mostly serpent-shaped, gods of rivers and mountains with 
the Western deïties of the same kind. 

In the Introduction we have seen that the Nagas were, as & 
rule, favourably disposed towards Buddhism, but that they were 
dangerous creatures on account of their quick temper, deadly 
poison aud great magie power. They possessed numberless jewels 
and mighty charms, which they bestowed upon those to whom 
they were grateful and who often stayed for a while in the splendid 
Nüga palaces at the bottom of ponds, or rivers, or seas. The 
Mahayäna school speaks of eight Great Dragon-kings, mightier 
than the others, one of whom, Sigara, was well-known as a 
hestower of rain. The rain-giving faculty of the Nägas, wluch IE 
not mentioned in the Jatakas, was apparently more emphasized 
in Northern than in Southern Buddhism. According to the original 
conceptions these semi-divine serpents, who had their abode in 
Patila land, beneath the earth, could raise clouds and thunder or 
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appear as clonds themselves to terrify mankind. Northern Bud- 
dhism, however, made these frightfal beings the rain-giving 
benefactors of men, to whom pravers for rain were sent up by 
means of special ceremonies. These rites were performed alzo in 
China and Japan. As to the division of the Näeas into four 
castes: “Heavenly, Divine, Earthly and Hidden Nügas”, this is 
probably also a Northern feature, for I did not find it mentioned 
anywhere in the Jatakas. Indian Buddhist art represents the 
Nigas as serpents, or as men or women with snakes coming 
out of their necks and rising over their heads, or as snake- 
tailed beings with human upper bodies and snakes appearing 
above their heads. Hot winds and hot sand, sudden violent 
storms and Garuda-kings are what the Nägas fear most. When 
strictly observing Buddhist fasting, they may be reborn as men. 

In Book 1 we have stated how the oldest Chinese books spoke 
of dragons in divination, as ornaments of clothes, and as river- 
gods who cansed high floods by their fights. As they belonged 
to the four Jing (“spiritual beings”), full of Fang (Light), they 
were omens of the birth of great men, especially of emperors, 
and of felicity in general, like the dragon-horses, but also of 
death and ruin, when they were seen fighting, or when their 
dead bodies were found, or when they appeared at wrong times 
or in wrong places. The Emperors were not only called dragons 
and compared to them, but were sometimes even considered to 
be their offspring, or to have them in their ‘service, The dragons 
ascended to the sky, riding on winds and elouds, and were ridden 
by the sien, or they descended into the deepest wells. Their 
transformations were limitless, They could become small like 
silkworms or so big that they covered the world … Their wisdom 
excelled that of all other animals, and their blessing power was 
great. Next to these ideas, which made them the favourite sub- 
jects of poets and artists, a great many lower conceptions are 
found, prevalent among the people from olden times, 

The principal water-god is the kiao-lung, the scaly dragon; 
other important dragons are the ving-lung (which has wings), 
the A tu-lung (which has a horn} and the ch ielung (which is blue 
and has no horn). Then, there are several otter kinds of dragons, 
but all of them are afraid of iron, the wang plant, centipedes, the 
leaves of the melia azederach, and five-coloured silk-thread, while 
their principal enemies are tigers and the demons of drought 
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who devour them. They are fond of beautiful gems, hollow stones 
with water inside (or the vital spirit of copper) and swallow- 
flesh. Male and female dragons are different in shape. As the 
dragon is very lewd, he copulates with all kinds of am mals 
and in this way produces nine different classes of young, which 
according to their nature are represented as ornaments. 

Causing rain is the Chinese dragon’s most portant function, 
and he is compelled to do so by mankind by several magical 
means, especially by making clay images of dragons (and laying 
them in water), or by throwing poisonous plants or bones ot the 
tiger (his deadly enemy) into his pools, or by annoying him by 
a terrible noise, or by using utensils adorned with dragons when 
praying for rain. The dragons are called the s Rain-Masters”, 
and rain is prayed for in front of their holes. 

They transform themselves into old men, beautiful women, 
and fishes, or sometimes assume the shapes of trees and objects, 
as e. g..swords, They have a pearl under their throats or in 
their mouths. As to their eggs, these are beautiful stones to 
be found in the mountains or at the riverside; water is con- 
stantly dripping from these stones till they split and small 
snake appears, which in a very short time grows larger and 
larger and in the form of a dragon ascends to the sky amid 
thunder, rain and darkness. Hurricanes and whirlwinds are all 
aseribed to ascending dragons. Their bones are considered to be 
a very efficient medicine and their spittle is the most precious 
of perfumes; their cast-off skins spread à brilliant light. Dragon- 
boats were pleasure-vessels of the Emperors, which had the shape 
of a dragon and the head of a ih bird; quite different, however, 
are the dragon-boats of the water festival of the fifth day of the 
fifth month, which are probably intended as sympathetic magie to 
obtain rain. As to Buddhism, this introduced into China legends 
concerning tranformation into dragons after death, Dragon-kings 
and palaces, a.s. 0. 

The first chapter of Book II, in which treated of the original 
Japanese dragon, mentioned no later dates than the tenth cen- 
tury (Pnygishiki). Even the eighth century adorned her legends 
with Chinese aud Indian features, as we saw im the tale of 
Toyotama-bime and Hiko-hohodemi, This was very easily done 
because the Japanese sea and river-gods, having the shape of a 
dragon or a serpent, resembled the Chinese Jung or the Indian 
Nügas. It is no wonder that the simple, rain-bestowing Japanese 
gods of rivers and seas, mountains and valleys, owing to their 
shapes were identified with and superseded by the similar but 
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more fantastic Chinese and Indian wods of water and rain. The 
“ water-fathers”" (mizucht), dragon-shaped river-gods who, just like 
the Chinese dragons, hindered men when constructing embankments 
but were pacified by human sacrifices instead of, as in China, 
being driven away by iron, soon had to give way to the Rain- 
masters and Dragon-kings of the West. Gradually foreign elements 
were added to the ancient legends, and their original form became 
hardly recogmizahle. 

The second chapter shows how all the Chineze conceptions in 
regard to the appearance of dragons and dragon-horses as omens 
were embraced by the Japanese, and preserved by them from 
the ninth century down to the nineteenth. 

In the third chapter the dragon’s main function is treated of, 
Le, the hestowing of rain upon mankind. Among the eighty five 
Shinto shrines to which in times of drought messengers were 
despatched by the Court, there were many dragon-shaped river- 
deities. As to the offerings made to the Shinto river-gods for 
obtaining vain or for causing them to stop a too abundant 
supply ot heavenly water, these were hemp and fibre, black, 
white or red horses (the latter only for stopping rain). Yet, even 
the Emperors of as early an age as the eighth century did no 
longer suffietently believe in the power of these gods, for at the 
same time Buddhist rites were performed in the three great 
temples of Nara. In the ninth century, especially, the Buddhist 
priests got more and more influence, also in this respect, and 
the famous “Sacred Spring Park” in Kyoto became their special 
territory for praying for rain. Koba Daishi declared the pond in 
this park to he inhabited by an Indian dragon, and sütras were 
recited on its banks by crowds of bonzes, sometimes to pray to 
the Dragon-king, sometimes to threaten him with persecution 
by his deadly enemy, the Garuda. If they had no success, however, 
the ancient river-gods enjoyed a temporary triumph and were 
elevated to higher ranks. But short was their glory, for soon 
the mighty foreign invaders prevailed once more. Either the 
Chinese dragon which had to be aroused by sounding bells and 
drums, by singing and dancing on a dragon-boat on the pond. 
in the Sacred Spring Park (or by being deprived of his element 
the water), or the Indian Näga-king, were the gods from whom 
the blessing of rain was expected by the Court. The clever monk 
Kukai (Kobo Daishi) knew how to conquer his udversaries not 
only the Shintoists, but also his rivals among the Buddhist 
priests, This was experienced by the mightiest of his colleagues, 
Shübin, the abbat of the * Western Monastery”. Besides prayers, 
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incantations and the recital of sútras a magical image of the 
dragon (which reminds us of the clay dragons of the Chinese) 
was used by Kükai, who strived to spread his doctrine by the 
extraordinarily impressive art of making rain. And his success 
was marvellous. | 

Further, we have seen how during the thirteenth century in 
times of drought the Buddhist “Five Dragons Festival” was 
celebrated in the same Sacred Spring Park or somewhere else, 
or sütras were recited before the Dragon-hole on Mount Murobu 
in Yamato, in order to cause the Dragon-king who lived there, 
to give rain. The remarkable fact that a Buddhist priest was 
said to have erected on this spot a Skinto shrine for the Indian 
dragon seems to indicate that the Nüga had taken the place of 
a Shinta dragon, a mountain god believed to live in the hole 
from ancient times. In the same century horses were still offered 
by the Emperors to the famous rain-gods of Nibu (the *ltain- 
Master") and Kibune, white ones to obtain, and red ones to stop 
rain. And the Court officials themselves went to the Sacred Spring 
Park and prayed to the “Sea-dragon-king”, at the same time 
performing “sympathetic magie” by sprinkling water on the 
stones near the pond. Numerous were the miracles wrought by 
Buddhist priests in forcing the dragons to obey their will. In 
later times, however, especially in the eighteenth century, we see 
the Chinzse ways of making rain gain ground again. The Chinese 
conception of arousing the anger of these rain-gods by making 
noise or by throwing iron utensils or metal shaving or dirty 
things into their ponds and thus causing them to ascend and 
cause rain, was different from the Shint5 idea of praying and 
offering to the river-gods, as well as from the Buddhistie way 
of persnading or forcing the dragons to benefit mankind by 
abundant rains. As 1 remarked above ', the Chinese methods, 
which got the upper hand in later ages, are still prevalent among 
the Japanese country folks of the present day. 

The fourth chapter gave the Japanese legends concerning 
Indian Nagas (Dragon-kings). As the Indian tales reached Nippon 
via China and Korea, it is quite logical that their Japanese 
imitations showed many Chinese features. Among the eight Great 
Dragon-kings Sägara, who was believed to reside in a splendid 
palace at the bottom of the sea, is the most frequently mentioned. 
Like other Dragon-kings he possesses the «Precious pearl which 
grants all desires” (cintämani). During storms the sailors tried 
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to pacify the Dragon-kings by throwing all kinds of precious 
objects into the sea, and succeeded if the object which these 
water-gods wanted was offered in tune. Ponds, especially moun- 
tain ponds, were very often believed to he the abodes of Dragon- 
kings, who probably in many cases had taken the place of 
ancient Japanese dragon-shaped gods. Sometimes one of the eight 
kings incarnated himself as some famous Buddhist high-priest, 
or the spirit of a man became a dragon-god, The temple bell 
of Miidera is said to have been obtained hy Tawara Toda in a 
Dragon-palace. Azure dragons (a Chinese feature) were often said 
to have appeared on the occasion of the establishment of Bud- 
dhist temples and to have theneceforth been the guardian-gods 
of these shrines '. Sometimes dragon-relies, as for example a few 
scales or a tooth, were preservedl among the treasures af a 
Buddhist sanctuary. Finally, eight- and nine-headed dragons were 
spoken of as the inhabitants of mountain lakes, being sometimes 
reincaroations of Buddhist priests; and down till the Restoration 
offerings of rice were made hy Buddhist priests to the dragons 
of some of those lakes. 

The mighty influence af the Indian and Chinese ideas concerning 
this subject upon the Japanese mind is alzo shown by the 
way in which these conceptions were applied. to ancient Shinto 
gods. In Chapter V some specimens of this have been given, 
which were found in books of the thirteenth and eighteenth 
centuries. In the former the eight-headed serpent, called Yamato 
no orochi and killed by Susanowo, as well as the unhappy vouug 
Emperor Antoku who was drowned in the battle of Dan=no-ura 
(1185) and whose apirit is said to he the Shinto god Suitenen, 
are identified with the goddess of Itsukushima, the dauehter 
of the Dragon-king Sügara! And the precious Kusanagi sword, 
found in the eight-headed serpent's tail, belonged to this kings 
Dragon-palace, or, according to another legend, was carefully 
guarded by a Dragon-king and brought back to the Atsuta 
shrine, from where it had been stolen. The Fhunder-god, accor- 
ding to an old legend caught by Sukaru, was called a “Dragon- 
king” by the author of the Gempei seisuikt (thirteenth century) 
which was all the more plausible because the version of the 
Nihonyt spoke of a huge serpent. Further, several old Shinto 
shrines, where probably from olden times snake- or dragon-shaped 
gods were worshipped, in later times, in the eighteenth century, 
were considered to have connection with Chinese or huus 
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dragons, and even old tree-spirits iu snake-form were called 
dragons aud said to cause thunderstorms, 

The Dragon-tantern, treated of in the sixth chapter, was not 
mentioned in works dating before the fourteenth century. It 
always. rose from the sea, and was mostly a sign of & dragon- 
shaped sea-god's protection of, and’ reverence towards, a Buddhist 
temple or, in a few cases, of a Shinto sanctuary. The Chinese 
“azure dragon! was often mentioned in these tales, and sometimes 
was said to have been seen carrying the lantern, which nearly 
always descended upon some old pine-tree standing near the shrine. 
and hung between its branches. These “dragon-lantern pine-trees” 
remind us of the Chinese ideas of old trees producing igues fatui. 

The “Dragon's eggs”, beautifal stones picked up in the moun- 
tains, out of which constantly water dripped and which for this 
reason were often used as ink-stones, were dangerous treasures 
indeed, For sooner or later they split, and a little snake crept 
out of them, which in a few minutes increased in size and 
finally ascended to the sky as dragon, breaking tbrougb the 
roof and causing a terrible thunderstorm. Book T, Ch. III, & 16, 
in vouneetion with Book LI, Chapter VII, have shown that this 
is m Chinese conceptiou, introduced into Japan, where it was 
prevalent from the sixteenth century down to the nineteenth. 

Very popular was also the idea of whirtwinds and waterspouts 
being caused by ascending dragons, winding their way to heaven. 
We find this both in China and Japan, in the latter country 
especially from the seventeenth century until the present day. 
The Japanese name spatsu-maki” perhaps indicates that it was not 
borrowed from China; but on the other hand the fact that we did 
not find it mentioned in works before the seventeenth century 
cnuses me to think that the general inclination of these later ages 
towards Chinese conceptions, which we observed also in the methods 
of making rain, may have caused the spreading of this idea too. 

Finally, in the ninth chapter, the geographical names were 
evidence of the original Japanese dragon having been worshipped 
mostly in Central Japan, and of the popularity of the Chinese 
and Indian dragons throughout the Empire. The large number 
of names of Buddhist temples ind priests, connected with 
the Indian dragon, showed the important part played by the 
Niäga in Japanese Buddhism. 

Herewith 1 conclude this treatise on the dragon in the Far East, 
in the hope that it may throw light upon his complicate nature of 
Indian, Chinese and Japanese god of water, thunder, rain and wind. 
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